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PREFACE. 


This  volume  eompletea  the  Byateni  of  Public  International  Law,  and 
fills  up  the  outline  sketolied  out  in  the  first  volame  of  this  work. (a) 

I.  Since  the  publication  of  the  last  (the  second)  volume,  great  events 
have  happened  in  the  history  of  the  Community  of  States.  Some  of 
these  are  noticed  io  the  following  pages;  others  belong  to  the  subjects 
which  have  been  already  treated  of  in  the  preceding  volumea.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Reader  to  these  events  in  the  follow- 
ing imperfect  sketch : — 

n.  Turkey  has  been  formally,  and  in  a  manner  to  place  the  question 
beyond  all  doubt,  admitted,  by  the  Treaty  of  Paria,(?y)  into  the  family  of 
Statcs(c)  which  are  bound,  not  only,  as  all  States  are,  by  the  principles 
of  Public  International  Law,  but  by  those  usages  and  customs  which 
constitute  what  may  be  considered  the  Positive  Law  of  Christian  Com- 
monities.  The  object  of  the  new  Treaty  of  Paris  is  to  secure,  "  through 
effectual  and  *rociproeal  guarantees,  the  independence  and  integ-  |-^.  -. 
rity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire."((7)  This  result  is  the  subject  of  a  L  J 
LomjHOM  Guarantee. {e\  The  Plenipotentiaries  declare  that  "the  Sublime 
Porte  is  admitted  to  participate  in  the  advantages  of  the  Public  Law 
and  system  {concert)  of  Europe. (/)  This  proposition  must  receive,  as 
to  Peivate  International  Law,  some  obvious  limitation  from  the 
very  nature  of  Mohammedanism  :  though  it  be  true  that  this  religion  is 
professed  by  a  comparatively  small  number  of  the  subjects  of  European 
Turkey ;  but  the  proposition  holds  good  as  to  Public  International 
Law;  and  the  fact  which  it  affirms  marks  an  important  epoch  in  the 
History  of  the  Progress  of  International  Jurisprudence.  For  if  Turkey 
has  acquired  the  Rights,  she  has  also  subjected  herself  to  the  Duties  of 
a  civilized  Community.     How  long  this  new  condition  of  thing,  so  utterly 

(a)  The  reader  is  referred  upon  this  point  to  tlie  concluding  pages  of  the  present 
Toluroe. 

(5)  This  Treaty  is  printed  in  the  Appeodis  to  this  volame. 

(c)  Vide  ante,  Vol.  I.  pp.  113-11,  a^  to  the  effect  of  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople  in 
1829,  and  of  usage  upon  this  point. 

(rfj  Preamble.  (f)  Article  rii. 

(/)  Art.  Tii,  of  the  Treatj  of  Paris,  30  March,  1856. 
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with  the  former  traditions  and  habits  of  Christendom,  maj 
endure,  la  a  speculation  without  the  province  of  this  work.  It  ia  to  be 
remarked,  however,  even  in  this  place,  that  this  condition  is  the  more 
complicated  because  the  same  Treaty  which  recognizes  this  quasi-Chris- 
tian statui^g)  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  contains  the  following  most  singu- 
lar provision,  which  might  almost  seem  intended  at  once  to  recognize 
and  to  prohibit  the  Eight  of  Intervention  by  the  Powers  of  Cbristen- 
dom  on  behalf  of  their  co-religionists: — 

'  Hh  Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan  having,  in  his  constant  solicitude 
j.^  I  for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects,  issued  a  *firman  which,  while  ame- 
L  'J  lioratingtheiroondition  withoutdistinctionof  religionorofrace,re- 
cords  his  generous  intentions  towards  the  Christian  population  of  his  em- 
pire, and  wishing  to  give  a  further  proof  of  his  sentiments  in  that  re- 
spect, has  resolved  to  communicate  to  the  Contracting  Parties  the  said 
firman,  emanating  spontaneously  from  his  Sovereign  Will. 

"  The  Contracting  Powers  recognize  the  high  value  of  this  communi- 
cation. It  is  clearly  understood  that  it  cannot,  in  any  case,  give  to  the 
said  Powers  the  right  to  interfere,  either  collectively  or  separately,  in 
the  relations  of  His  Majesty  the  Sultan  with  his  subjects,  nor  in  the  in- 
ternational administration  of  his  Empire."(A) 

The  Principalities  of  Moldavia  and  Wallaehia  are  placed  under  the 
Suzerainefi  of  the  Porte,  and  the  Guarantee  of  the  Protecting  powers, 
but  without  "any  separate  right  of  interfering  in  their  internal  af- 

m.  Another  event  of  great  International  importance,  which  has  hap- 
pened since  the  publication  of  the  former  parts  of  this  work,  is  the 
recent  Concordat  entered  into  between  the  Austrian  Empire  and  the 
Pope. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  a  comparison  of  this  Ecclesiastical  Trcdty  with 
former  instruments  fjutdim  geaem  entered  inlo  between  these  tw-i 
Powers,  and  mentioned  in  the  last  part  of  the  preLcdin^  volume  how 
wide  and  grave  a  departure  Austria  has  sanctioned  both  from  the  tiadi 
tions  of  her  own  previous  policj,  ind  tiom  the  International  usaf,es  ot 
other  States.  The  recent  Spanish  Concordat  preserves  m  espres'i  Ian 
r*    I  gT*3g^  t''^  ancient  nghts  of  the  Crown 

L  ^"-J  *IV.  The  £lacK  6ea(/.)  li  veutnhzed  it^  waters  and  its  poits 
thrown  open  to  the  mercantile  marine  of  every  nation,  are  formally  and 
in  perpetuity  interdicted  to  the  flag  of  war,  either  of  the  Powers  possess- 
ing its  ooasts,  or  of  any  other  Power.(^)  Bnssia  and  Turkey  are  allowed  ■ 
to  keep  light  vessels  for  the  service  of  the  coasts,  and  each  of  the  Con- 
tracting Powers  have  the  right  to  station  at  all  times  two  light  vessels  at 
the  mouths  of  the  Danube.(m) 

V.  The  opening  of  the  great  JRiver  St.  Lawrence  justifies  the  opinion 
expressed  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work(M)  respecting  the  expediency 

(y)  The  Sultan  has  even  received  from  tlie  Qneen  of  England  the  essentially 
Christian  Order  ot  the  Garter. 

(ft)  Article  ix,  (*)  Vol.  I.  p.  216. 

h)  Article  li.  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  1850. 

(ib)  Articles  xiv.,  lis.  («)  Vol.  1.  pp.  181,  183. 
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of  aUnwing  to  the  wholt,  world  the  henefit  of  this  great  channel  of  traffic 
The  free  navigrtion  of  the  Danube  secured  hy  the  recent  Treitj  of 
Paris  (o)  phcea  this  magnihcent  stream  under  the  "ame  Public  Law  of 
Europe  to  which  othpr  European  nvers,  flowing  thuutjh  the  terntoriLS 
of  different  States,  have  bten  subjected  by  the  Treaty  of  "\  lennj  (^j) 
Certain  provisions  also  with  respect  to  the  freer  Hdvi^tion  ut  the  J'j 
have  been  the  uubieet  ot  Treatji'/)  between  Austria,  Parma  and 
Modcna 

VL  The  recent  Trea,t>  with  Honduras  will,  it  may  be  hoped,  cover 
any  defects  which  were  alleged  to  have  existed  in  the  Clayton  Bulwr 
Treaty  with  respect  to  a  free  passage  ovlt  the  Tnter-oceanic  Isthtuui  of 
America,  the  beneficial  conhequenees  of  which  to  the  future  intercourse 
of  States  are  yet  to  be  developed  by  the  marvels  *of  Eleetnoity  -^  _ 
and  Steam.  A  Treaty  concluded  at  London  (December  23rd,  L  *""  J 
1856,)  between  England  and  the  United  States,  of  North  America,  ap- 
pears to  settle  the  much  vexed  question  relating  to  the  territory  of  the 
Moaqnito  Indians,  the  Republics  ot  Nicaragua  and  C'Ma  Rica,  and  the 
condition  of  the  Porte  of  Grcgfown  or  San  Juan.  By  this  Treaty, 
England  and  the  United  States  of  North  America  agree  to  propose  cer- 
tain arrangements  to  the  Bepublics  of  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica,  which 
there  can  he  no  reasonable  doubt  will  be  accepted. 

VII.  The  decision  of  the  Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  and 
Prize  upon  the  International  utatus  of  tlie  Ionian  Islands  furnishes  the 
first  recorded  instance  of  a  formal  adjudication  by  an  English  Court  of 
International  Law  upon  a  subject  of  this  character.  Indeed,  the  pecu- 
liarity both  of  the  Public  and  of  the  International  status  -of  this  Septin- 
sular  Eepublic{»-J  preserved  a  case  primce  impressionis.  The  judgment 
was  not  appealed  from.  It  rests,  therefore,  upon  the  authority  of  the 
Court  which  delivered  it. 

VIII.  The  doctrines  of  Guabaktee  and  Intervention(s)  have  re- 
ceived additional  recognition  and  confirmation  from  the  practice  of  the 
European  States. 

With  respect  to  G-uakastbe,  the  case  of  Turhey  has  been  already 
mentioned.  Moreover,  the  liberties  of  that  important  member  of  the 
Scandinavian  Society  of  States,  Sweden,  were  formally  guaranteed  by 
England  and  France  during  the  recent  war  with  Russia. 

The  succession  to  the  throne  of  Denmark  baa  also  become  the  subject 
of  European  guarantee. 

*  With  respect  to  Intervbntioh,  Greece  has  afforded  an  in-  |-^  ,...-. 
stance  in  which  this  exceptional  right,  the  offspring  of  necessity,  L  J 
has  been  exercised  both  by  France  and  England,  as  it  should  seem  (but 
the  case  is  not  quite  clear)  upon  two  grounds  ;  (1.)  That  the  sending  of 
foreign  troops  to  6-reece  was  necessitated  by  the  unneutral  conduct  of 
the  Grovernmeat  of  that  countiy  towards  Russia,  the  enemy  of  France 
and  England ;  (2.)  and  also  that  this  course  was  justified  by  the  open, 
notorious,  and  admitted  insecurity  of  life  and  property  to  French  and 

(o)  Articles  IT.,  sii. 

ip)  Vol.  I.  Pact  in.  Ch-  V, 

{t)  Yide  aatfl,  Vol.  I.  p.  94. 
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Engiiah  subjects  eommorant  or  resident  in  Greece.  It  should  also  be 
added,  that  Greece  does  not  appear  to  have  formally  protested  against,  or 
seriously  objected  to — probably  on  account  of  the  undeniable  inefficiency 
of  her  own  internal- police— the  temporary  introduction  of  these  foreign 
troops  into  her  territory. 

With  respect  to  the  Balance  of  Power  in  the  North,  the  Treaty  between 
France,  England,  and  Sweden  of  the  2l8t  of  November,  1855,  is  expressly 
founded  on  the  principle  of  preserving  it. 

With  respect  to  Naples,  it  appears  that  reraonstiance  having  been 
addressed  to  the  King  of  that  State,  upon  the  injustice  practised  towards 
political  offenders,  upon  the  general  mal-ad ministration  of  justice  in  that 
country,  and  upon  the  danger  thereby  acoming  to  the  Italian  peninsula 
especially,  and  generally  to  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  such  remonstrance 
having  been  rejected  by  the  King,  that  England  and  France  have  with- 
drawn, in  order  to  mark  their  condemnation  of  his  internal  policy,  their 
ambassadors  from  his  dominions.  Such  a  proceeding  it  was  certainly 
competent  to  them  to  take,  according  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  the 
second  volume  of  this  work  respecting  ambassadors. (()  It  furnishes, 
r*'  -|  nevertheless,  the  strongest  *example  of  passive  intervention,  so  to 
L  J  speak,  in  the  strictly  interna!  affairs  of  a  Foreign  State  which  the 
world  has  yet  seen.  The  facts,  however,  relating  to  the  whole  transaction, 
are  as  yet  but  imperfectly  and  in  authentically  known.  It  is  a  curious 
illustration  of  the  extent  to  which  the  doctrine  of  Religious  Interven- 
tion(u)  may  be  carried,  that,  according  to  some  reports,  the  Persians  jus- 
tified their  assault  upon  Herat  on  the  plea  tiia,tthej  intervened  to  protect 
their  co-religionists  of  the  Semitic  Fait!i.(j:J 

The  origin  and  causes  of  the  War  between  England  and  Persia  have 
not  yet  been  fully  stated  on  competent  authority.  The  War  between 
England  and  China  has  recently  undergone  a  full  and  elaborate  discus- 
sion in  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  House  of  Lords  approved,  the 
House  of  Commons  condemned,  the  war.  The  portions  of  this  memo- 
rable debate  which  will  chiefly  interest  the  International  Lawyer  are  those 
which  relate  to  the  criteria  by  which  the  national  eharnctT  if  a  mer- 
chant veseel  is  to  be  ascertained,  and  to  the  distinction  between  Sepi  i 
sals  and  War. 

The  Annexation  of  the  Kingdom  of  Oude  to  the  British  dominions 
depends  for  its  justification  upon  the  right  application  of  the  doctrmts 
laid  down  in  the  first  volume  respecting  the  Eights  of  AequiMtionfy) 
and  of  Intervention,{2)  partly  also  on  the  Law  of  Treaties  discussed  in 
the  second  volume. (a) 

P^  -|  *IX.  The  Convention  (proposed  14th  Octfber  1^54,  confirmed 
L  ^J  ISth  of  October,  1855)  of  Nagaski,  between  J  ngland  and  Japan, 
is  not  an  unimportant  extension  of  International  relatiooi  to  a  part  of 
the  globe  from  which  they  have  been  hitherto  practically  escluded.    By 

(()  Vide  Vol.  II.  p.  148. 
(x)  The  Times,  November  8. 
(zi  Vol.  I.  Part  IV.  Ch.  I. 
{a)  See  also  romatks  as  to  the  binding  character  of  International  Law  betweoii 
Christian  and  Heathen  ciyilized  States,  Vol.  I.  pp.  23-6. 
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that  Convention,  certain  ports  are  open  for  certain  purposes  to  British, 
ships,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  British  authorities  over  British  subjects  in 
Japanese  ports  is  retained  :  and  ships  of  war,  in  the  necessary  perfor- 
mance of  their  duties,  have  a  general  right  to  enter  all  the  ports  of 
Japan ;  but,  unless  compelled  by  necessity,  they,  lite  the  merchant 
ships,  are  confined  to  certain  ports  named  in  the  GonTention.(6) 

X.  The  Conduct,  and  still  more  the  Conclusion,  of  the  recent  War 
must  always  be  memorable  to  the  historian  or  the  expounder  of  Interna- 
tional Law. 

In  the  former  Great  Britain  waived,(c)  in  the  latter  she  abandoned, 
one  of  the  most  certain  and  highly  valued  Belligerent  Rights,  namely, 
the  right  of  confiscating  enemies'  goods  found  on  board  neutral  ves- 
sels, (d) 

The  mode  of  abandoning  this  right  was  little  less  remarkable  than  the 
abandonment  itself.  The  abandonment  of  that  Right  was  not  formally 
incorporated  in  the  provisions  of  a  treaty,  but  was  stated  in  a  Declara- 
tion accompanying  the  Treaty,  with  the  objeota  of  which,  however,  it 
had  no  natural  connection. 

This  anomalous  Declaration,  whatever  may  be  its  binding  effect,  was 
signed  by  most  of  the  European  States,  but  not  by  the  State  the  most 
interested,  and — next  *to  Great  Britain — the  best  acquainted  with  _^  .-. 
the  subject — the  United  States  of  North  Amerioa.  On  the  con-  L  J 
trary,  but  a  few  months  afterwards,M  this  State  formally  declined — as  it 
was  perfectly  competent  to  her  to  do — to  sanction  the  general  principle 
of  abandoning  Privateering, — that  is,  of  carrying  on  war  by  the  aid  of 
the  individual  exertions  of  the  Subject  as  well  as  of  the  Government, — 
unless,  indeed,  the  same  Powers  would  agree  to  a  Treaty  securing  the 
free  navigation  of  the  sea  to  all  merchant  vessels  whatsoever. 

This  is  not  the  place  in  which  the  expediency  of  the  abandonment  of 
this  great  maritime  Right  of  the  Belligerent  can  be  fully  discussed;  but, 
it  may  be  observed,  that  a  defence  which  has  been  put  forth,  namely, 
that  nations  are  defeated  by  fleets  and  armies,  and  not  by  attacks  upon 
their  commerce,  does  not  appear  either  very  well  founded  in  history  or 
well  supported  by  reason. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  food  and  the  means  which  procure  the  food  of 
your  enemy  are  as  valuable  to  him,  to  say  the  least,  aa  his  weapons  or 
his  ships.  It  is  no  less  obvious  that  wars  are  always  shortened,  and 
frequently  ended,  by  the  privations  of  the  Subjects  of  the  Belligerent. 
These  privations  of  the  Subjects,  the  inquiries  which  they  sharpen,  and 
the  demands  which  they  beget,  are  the  natural  correctives  of  the  ambi- 
tion and  passion  of  Rulers. 

It  is,  moreover,  surely  plain,  that  the  Neutral  who  is  the  carrier  of  the 
commerce  of  the  Belligerent,  enables  him  to  convert  his  commercial  into 
his  military  marine,  and  greatly  to  increase  and  strengthen  the  latter. 
Nor  is  it  a  light  objection  that  a  state  of  things  is  produced,  in  which 

(i)  Correspondenca  respecting  the  late  negotiations  witb  Japan,  laid  before 
Parliament,  l"" 


{«)  Vide  pp.  292,  293,  and  Ft.  IX.  Ch.  X.  of  this 
(liJVide      "■     • 


(rf)  Vide  p.  294  of  this  volume. 
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C^  ....  the  GoTernmentB  of  States  are  at  war  *while  their  subjects  are 
L  J  at  peace.  Lately,  indeed,  it  has  been  suggested  at  public  meet- 
ings, that  the  commerce  of  Belligerents  should  continue  to  be  carried  on 
in  War  as  in  Peace;  that  being  the  condition  on  which  the  United 
States  of  North  America  offer  to  abandon  the  right  of  Privateering. 
Let  it,  however,  be  remembered,  that  to  redress  a  present  injury,  to 
take  security  against  a  future  transgression,  are  the  only  legitimate  causes 
of  war  :  and  that  in  such  cases,  "  toto  certatum  est  corpore  regni,"  The 
continuance  of  commercial  intercourse  between  the  subjects  of  the 
offended  and  the  offending  nations  is,  as  a  matter  of  Public  Law,  utterly 
destructive  of  the  first  notion  of  allegiance  on  the  part  of  subjects  to 
their  respective  sovereigns :  and  as  a  matter  of  International  Law,  tte 
proposition  that  the  will  of  the  subject  is,  so  far  as  other  States  are  con- 
cerned, bound  up  in  the  will  of  his  government,  is  a  proposition  of  the 
most  vital  importance  to  the  due  administration  of  International  Law, 
and  to  the  peace  of  the  world.  After  all,  the  question  is  whether  the 
tendency  of  these  exemptions  is  not  to  prolong  hostilities,  to  protract  the 
horrors  of  war :  are  they  not,  in  truth,  devices  for  making  war  perpetual 
rather  than  real  mitigations  of  its  attendant  calamities  f 

"  If  we  were  to  go  to  war  with  the  United  States  of  North  America 
t  w  uld  ot  much  matter,  we  could  carry  on  our  trade  all  the  same," 
wa  th  language  of  a  merchant  to  the  author  when  this  fundamental 
chan  a  the  principles  of  Public  and  International  Law  was  proposed. 
Su  h  a  mark  bore  true  testimony  to  the  fact  that,  by  this  fundamental 
ch  n  ne  great  check  imposed  by  Providence  upon  the  hasty  beginning 
of  th  f  rible  scoui^e  is  removed ;  and  the  same  observation  applies, 
j.^  ...,  with  at  least  equal  force,  to  its  continuance.  How  many  *wars 
L  J  have  been,  iu  fact,  ended  by  the  sufferings  which  their  duration 
inflicted  upon  the  subjects  of  the  Belligerents  ?  or  rather,  who,  looking 
back  into  histoiy,  can  fix  a  probable  period  of  termination  to  many  wars 
kindled  by  the  passions  of  Nations  or  of  their  Governors,  if  the  com- 
merce of  the  Belligerents  had  remained  unaffected?  or  if  the  famous, 
but  perhaps  legendary,  precedent  of  the  two  Dutch  admirals — who,  com- 
manding antagonist  fleets,  sold  powder  to  each  other,  and,  most  com- 
mercially, contributed  to  their  own  destruction — had  been  generally 
followed  ? 

XI.  The  important  International  questions  of  the  Sound  Dues  levied 
by  the  Crown  of  Denmark,  have  been  the  subject  of  several  State  Papers, 
and  are  now  under  the  consideration  of  the  Governments  of  all  civilized 
States.(/) 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  progress  of  International  Justice,  may 
look  with  satisfaction  upon  the  general  state  of  feeling  and  usage  through- 
out the  civilized  world  upon  the  much  vexed  question  of  Foreign  Enlist- 
ment.fj)  There  is  no  International  subject  perhaps  in  which,  during 
the  last  thirty  years,  so  decided  an  improvement  has  taken  place.     The 

(/)  Vol.  I.  pp.  201,  211. 

See  Papers  and  Report  of  Committee  laid  before  Parliament  on  this  subject  in 
1856. 

(g)  See  this  voinme,  p.  209,  &c.,  and  Vol.  I.  pp.  39T,  398,  Appendix,  pp.  604-14. 
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axiom  that  to  enlist  foreign  soldiers  without  the  eoDsent  of  their  GoTem- 
ments  is  a  grave  breach  of  the  Right  of  States,  is  now,  it  may  be  reason- 
ably hoped,  firmly  incorporated  into  the  Code  of  International  Law. 

Xn.  The  writer  of  these  pages  is  anxious  to  acknowledge  ^^  .  -■ 
*the  service  which  he  has  derived  from  the  works  of  his  own  L  J 
countrymen  and  from  those  of  the  United  Stat«a  of  North  America  in 
the  compilation  of  this  volume.  To  the  works  of  Ward,  of  Manning, 
of  Wheaton,  and  Story,fAJ  he  is  under  great  obligations.  To  various 
writers  on  the  European  continent,  and  especially  to  the  learned  Pfeiifer, 
his  acknowledgments  are  also  due.  He  also  desire?  to  draw  attention  to 
the  Spanish  works  of  Ahreu  and  Pando,  particularly  of  the  latter,  with 
the  contents  of  which  he  became  acquainted,  for  the  first  time,  during 
the  preparation  of  the  present  volume  for  the  press.  An  excellent  essay 
by  Mr,  Hnrd,  an  American  jurist,  on  "Topics  of  Jurisprudence  con- 
nected with  Conditions  of  Freedom  and  Bondage,"  a  sketch  by  M.  van 
Hogendorp,  a  Butch  jurist,  of  the  Butch  School  of  Jurisprndence 
founded  by  Grotius,  some  pamphlets  on  Maritime  International  Law,  by 
Professor  Wurm  of  Harobnrg,  and  a  new  edition  of  Wheaton's  "  Ele- 
ments of  Liternational  Law"  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  a  new  edition  by  M. 
Bemangeat  of  the  "  Broit  International  Prive"  by  M.  Poelix,  must  be 
hailed  as  valuable  recent  accessions  to  the  library  of  the  International 
Jurist. 

(h)  I  have  acknowledged,  p.  618,  note  (&),  the  kindnesa  of  Dr.  Pratt,  which  lifts 
pact  of  bis  useful  edition  of  "  Story  on  Prize" 
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ADDENDA. 


The  following  decisions  by  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council,  in  matters  of  Prize  Law,  were  delivered  after  the  other  con- 
tents of  this  volume  had  been  printed. 

They  are  of  importance,  inaamuoh  as  they  may  be  considered  as  modi- 
fying in  favour  of  the  Neutral  certain  propositions  of  Prize  Law  formerly 
maintained  by  the  English  Prize  Courts. 


Judgment  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Prwt/  eouncil  on  the  Appeal 
o/Sorenson  t.  Our  Sovereign  Lady  the  Queen  (the  Ariel,J/rom  the 
High  Court  of  Admiralty  of  England  (Prize,)  delivered  March  21, 
1857. 

Present:  Chancellor  of  THE  Duchy  of  Cohnwall,  Sir  Edward 
Kyan,  Sir  John  Patteson,  the  Dean  of  the  Arches. 

The  first  question  in  this  ease  relates  to  the  national  character  of  the 
claimant,  Mr.  Sorenson,  Jun.  It  was  strongly  contended  on  the  part  of 
the  captors  that  he  could  not  be  properly  considered  to  he  a  Dane.  The 
circumstances  under  which  he  idok  a  counting-house  at  Altona,  with  a 
lodging  at  Hamburgh,  are  undoubtedly  peculiar ;  and  the  precise  time 
when  he  went  thither,  and  of  consequence  the  exact  length  of  time  that 
he  had  continued  there  when  the  war  between  this  country  and  Russia 
broke  out,  are  not  fully  ascertained.  Their  lordships,  however,  looking  at 
the  general  law  on  this  subject,  and  particularly  adverting  to  the  case  of 
the  Conferenzrath,  6  Bob.  362,  entirely  agree  with  the  learned  Judge  of 
the  Admiralty,  that  Mr.  Sorenson,  Jun.,  has  succeeded  in  establishing 
his  claim  to  a  Danish  national  character. 

The  nest  and  important  question  is  whether  Mr.  Sorenson,  Jun.,  was 
the  owner,  and  sole  owner,  of  the  ship  Ariel  at  the  time  of  the  capture. 
Now  this  question  turns  upon  two  points — 

First,  was  there  a  real  bonS.  fide  sale  absolutely  to  Mr.  Sorenson,  Jun., 
of  the  Ariel,  without  collusion  or  fraud? 

Secondly,  did  any  interest  in  the  ship  remain  in  the  seller  at  the  time 
of  the  capture  ? 
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|.  ^  ,  .  -,  *Tlte  ship  Ariel  is  one  of  several  vessels  alleged  to  belong  to 
L  J  the  claimant,  which  were  seized  in  British  ports  some  time  after 

the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  the  Ariel  being  seized  at  Belfast  on  her 
return  from  America  with  a  cargo,  on  the  2nd  of  December,  1854.  This 
case  is  distinguishable  from  the  others,  as  to  which  there  is  not  any  appeal 
at  present  before  their  lordships,  but  which  have  been  so  alluded  to  in 
the  ai^umcnt  that  it  is  impossible  wholly  to  exclude  the  mention  of  them. 
The  distinction  between  them  is  in  regard  to  the  precise  terms  of  the 
original  sale  to  Mr.  Sorenson,  Jun.,  and  is  sueh  that  their  lordships  might 
perhaps  determine  this  case  on  that  distinction,  without  coming  to  any 
positive  decbion  as  to  the  general  question  which  applies  to  tbem  all. 
But,  upon  consideration,  their  lordships  have  thought  it  right  to  state 
their  opinion  upon  that  general  question. 

The  faefs  appear  to  be,  that  the  Ariel  was  a  Russian  ship,  and  before 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war  belonged  to  a  Eussian  subject,  Mr.  Eckhoff, 
aa  administrator  of  Mr.  Hagedom,  who  had  been  for  some  time  Consul 
for  the  Netherlands  at  Liban,  and  also  a  merchant  and  shipowner  there, 
and  died  in  April,  1853.  Some  stress  was  laid  on  this  in  the  argument, 
it  being  contended  that  Mr.  Eckhoff  was  bound  to  sell  the  Ariel  for  the 
benefit  of  the  estate  of  Mr.  Hagedom,  who  was  not  a  native  of  Russia, 
but  had  only  a  mercantile  domicile  in  Eussia  during  his  life  and  resi- 
dence there,  and,  having  died  before  any  contemplation  of  war,  never 
was  or  could  be,  by  any  possible  construction,  an  enemy  of  this  country, 
nor  could  his  property,  after  his  death,  be  considered  as  Russian  property. 
The  doctrine  of  utile  tempus  for  a  foreigner  residing  in  a  country,  between 
which  country  and  another  a  war  breaks  out,  to  remove  himself  and  his 
property  from  that  country  to  his  own,  was  supposed  to  apply.  But  that 
doctrine  applies  only  to  cases  where  there  is  a  bonfL  fide  intention  to  re- 
move. There  is  no  evidence  whatever  of  any  intention  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Eckhoff,  the  administrator,  to  remove  Mr.  Hagedom's  property  to 
t!)e  Netherlands,  and  the  doctrine  of  ■utile  tempus  appears  to  be  wholly 
inapplicable.  The  most  that  can  be  made  of  the  representative  character 
of  Mr.  Eckhoff  is  to  place  him  in  the  same  position  as  Mr.  Hagedom 
himself  would  have  been  had  he  been  still  alive.  Now  Mr,  Hagedorn 
had  unquestionably  a  mercantile  domicile  at  Libau,  in  Russia,  and,  had 
he  been  living,  and  become  the  seller  of  the  Ariel,  instead  of  Mr.  Eckhoff, 
he  and  his  ship  must,  according  to  all  authorities,  have  been  considered 
Russian.  Another  of  the  ships  seized,  namely,  the  John,  belonged  to 
another  Russian  subject,  Mr.  Gamper;  and  another,  the  Industrie,  to  a 
Mr.  Rode  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  ships  belonged  to  Mr.  Sorenson,  Senior 
ftte  father  of  the  claimant,)  who  had  for  many  years  been  the  Danish 
Consnl  at  Liban,  and  was  also  a  merchant  and  shipowner,  there,  and 
therefore  clearly  a  Russian  subject,  so  far  as  relates  to  these  ships. 

The  RBSsian  Ambassador  left  England  on  the  8th  of  February,  1854. 

At  that  time  the  claimant  was  carrying,  and  had,  for  about  two  years, 
j-,^  ,  ..,  earned  on,  the  business  of  an  agent  in  England.  On  the  22  nd 
L  -"  *of  February,  1854,  he  was  summoned  to  Hambui^h  by  his 

father  by  a  telegraphic  message.  They  met  at  Hamburgh,  and  it  was 
then  arranged  that  the  claimant  should  leave  England  and  establish 
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himself  at  Altona,  and  become  a  Danish  subject  with  a  view  to  purchase 
his  father's  ships,  and  some  others,  and  trade  with  them  on  his  own  ac- 
count. He  had  not  sufficient  means  of  his  own  to  pay  for  such  ships, 
but  he  was  told  that  the  speculation  would,  probably,  be  very  advantageous, 
even  to  the  extent  of  100  per  cent.,  and  arrangements  were  made  between 
him  and  hia  father  to  enable  him  to  carry  it  out,  and  he  accordingly  re- 
turned to  England  and  disposed  of  his  concerns  there,  and  came  to  Altona 
to  become  a  Danish  subject.  He  purchased  hia  father's  vessels,  and 
also  the  John,  and  the  Industrie,  and  the  Ariel  (the  ship  in  question.) 
The  Ariel  was  sold  to  him  by  his  father  under  a  power  of  attorney  given 
by  Mr.  Eckhoff  to  the  father  for  that  purpose,  he  (Mr.  Eckhoff)  being  per- 
sonally unacquainted  with  the  claimant,  on  the  6th  of  March,  1854. 

The  British  declaration  of  war,  issued  on  the  29th  March. 

These  dates  seem  of  themselves  to  show  that  the  sale  was  made  in 
contemplation  of  war,  and  iimninente  hello  in  a  popular  sense ;  but  the 
evidence  in  the  case  goes  further,  and  shows  conclusively  that  the  Russian 
shipowners  at  Libau,  feeling  that  the  war  was  at  hand,  and  that  they 
could  not  employ  their  ships  under  the  Russian  flag,  determined,  on  con- 
saltation,  to  sell  their  vessels,  even  at  considerably  reduced  prices,  to 
neutrals,  rather  than  keep  them  unemployed  in  Kussian  ports.  It  is 
argued  that  war  cannot  be  said  to  be  imminent  unless  there  be  an  em- 
baigo,  or  some  similar  act  of  the  country  about  to  be  belligerent,  and 
eases  are  cited  in  which  such  circumstances  have  occurred,  but  none  of 
those  cases  go  the  length  of  laying  down  any  positive  rule  as  the  neces- 
sity of  such  circumstances.  Their  lordships  are  of  opinion  that  there  is 
abundant  proof  that  the  sale  was  made  immtnente  hello,  and  in  contem- 
plation of  it.  Still,  if  the  sale  waa  absolute  and  bonfc  fide,  there  is  no 
rule  of  international  law,  as  laid  down  by  tho  courts  of  this  country, 
which  makes  it  illegal.  Such  a  bona  fide  sale  made  t\er)L  flagrante  hello 
would  be  legal,  much  more  imminente  hello.  The  ship  Ariel  was  in  port 
at  the  time  of  the  sale,  therefore  the  cases  aa  to  the  illegality  of  sales  in 
transitu  do  not  apply.  Was,  then,  the  sale  of  this  ship  absolute  and 
bona  fide  ? 

Assuredly  the  time  of  the  sale,  the  circumstance  of  the  claimant 
making  himself  a  neutral  for  the  express  purpose  of  buying  this  and  the 
other  ships,  and  his  inability  to  pay  the  whole  price,  all  tend  to  throw 
suspicion  upon  the  sale,  and  to  make  it  incumbent  on  tho  court  to  look 
closely  into  the  history  of  the  transaction,  it  being  obviously  the  inten- 
tion of  all  parties  to  place  the  ship,  by  such  sale,  out  of  the  reach  of 
capture  by  the  belligerent.  If  there  had  been  facts  leading  to  a  well- 
founded  conclusion  that  a  secret  understanding  existed  between  the  seller 
and  the  claimant  that  the  ship  should  be  restored  to  the  seller  in  the 
event  of  no  war  breaking  out,  or  in  the  event  of  a  speedy  peace,  or  that 
theshipshouldbeemployedby theclaimantunderthedirection  -^  lyiii-i 
*and  for  the  benefit  of  the  seUer,  the  court  would  be  hound  to  L  -1 

hold  the  sale  to  be  collusive  and  void,  and  to  condemn  the  ship  as  Rus- 
sian property.     But  no  such  facts  are  even  surmised  in  this  case. 

It  appears  by  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Eckhoff  himself  (Appendix,  p.  31,J 
that  Mr.  Sorenson,  the  father,  informed  him  that  he  should  advise  his 
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son  to  purchase  the  Ariel  if  Mr.  Eckhoff  did  not  require  all  tlie  purchase 
money  at  the  time  of  the  sale  and  transfer,  inasmuch  as  his  son  would 
not  have  sufficient  money  to  pay  for  all  the  vessels  he  intended  offering 
him  for  sale,  and  that  he  therefore  intended  to  sell  his  ships  to  his  son, 
to  accept  a  portion  of  the  purchase  money  at  the  time  of  sale,  and  to 
allow  his  son  to  pay  him  the  remainder  of  the  purchase  money  out  of 
the  earnings  of  the  vessels. 

Mr.  Eckhoff,  goes  on  to  say,  that  by  reason  of  what  Mr.  Sorenson,  the 
father,  had  so  communicated  to  him,  he  agreed  to  sell  the  Ariel  to  the 
claimant  under  the  following  stipulation  or  condition,  namely,  that  the 
amount  of  the  purchase  money  should  be,  10,000  silver  roubles,  that 
3,333  silver  roubles  and  33  copecks,  or  say  one-third  of  the  purchase 
money,  should  be  paid  in  cash  at  the  time  of  effecting  the  sale  or  transfer 
of  the  Ariel :  that  a  similar  sum  or  instalment  of  one-third  of  the  pur- 
chase money  should  be  paid  in  sis  months  after  the  sale  and  traDsfer, 
and  the  remaining  one-third  in  nine  months.  He  adds,  that  had  it  not 
been  for  the  very  high  character  and  well-known  honour  and  integrity 
of  Mr.  Sorenson,  the  father,  he  would  not  have  agreed  to  sell  the  Ariel 
to  the  son  except  for  ready  cash,  inasmuch  as  he  was  then,  and  still  was, 
personally  unknown  to  the  son. 

It  is  argued  that  Mr.  Eckhoff  does  not  in  terms  deny  that  he  agreed 
to  be  paid  the  remaining  two-thirds  of  the  purchase  money  out  of  the 
earnings  of  the  Ariel,  and  therefore  it  must  be  inferred  that  he  did  so 
agree,  and  accepted  the  same  terras  as  the  father  did  on  the  sale  of  his 
vessels.  Their  lordships  are  of  opinion  that  the  drawing  such  an  infer- 
ence would  be  putting  an  unfair  construction  on  Mr.  EckhofTs  affidavit, 
especially  as  it  is  plain  that  he  looked  to  TSlr.  Sorenson  (the  father)  to 
carry  him  through  the  transaction,  and  being  personally  unknown  to  the 
son  (the  claimant)  would  be  very  unlikely  to  enter  into  any  engagement 
with  him  as  to  the  earnings  of  the  ship.  Afterwards,  indeed,  when 
upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Sorenson,  the  father,  in  May,  1854,  Mr.  Eckhoff 
became  somewhat  anxious  about  the  price  of  the  ship,  he  did  by  his 
agent  procure  the  claimant's  acceptances,  falling  due  at  sis  and  nine 
months  from  the  sale  and  transfer  of  the  Ariel,  and  a  promise  from  the 
claimant  that  the  earnings  of  the  Ariel  should  be  applied  to  the  liquida- 
tion of  those  acceptances,  being  the  best  security  he  could  get.  It  ap- 
pears that  they  were  80  applied,  and  that  a  small  sum,  only  about  90^.,  re- 
mained due  when  the  Ariel  was  seized  in  December,  1854.  This  subse- 
quent arrangement  is  the  circumstance  above  alluded  to,  in  which  this  case 
is  perhaps  distinguishable  from  the  cases  of  the  other  ships,  as  to  which 
the  appropriation  of  the  earnings  formed  part  of  the  original  contract. 

It  was  urged  further,  that  the  bill  of  sale  of  the  Ariel  is  untrue, 
..  "because  it  states  the  whole  purchase  money  to  be  paid.  Their 
L  ■^  '^  J  lordships  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  weight  in  this  objec- 
tion. In  all  conveyances  of  freehold  or  leasehold  estates  the  purchase 
money  is  always  mentioned  to  have  been  fully  paid,  and  yet  there  may 
be  a  collateral  instrument,  showing  that  nothing  has  been  paid,  or  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  money  left  upon  mortgage  of  the  estate.  A  bill  of 
Bale  of  a  ship  is  a  conveyance  of  a  similar  nature,  and  open  to  the  same 
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conaiderationa ;  the  object  is  to  enable  tlie  purchaser  to  hecome  the 
absolute  owner. 

After  the  sale  and  transfer  of  the  Ariel,  it  appears  to  have  heen 
employed  under  the  sole  control  of  the  claimant,  without  any  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  aeller  (Mr.  Eckhoff,)  in  voyages  to  England  and 
Ireland  and  America,  with  a  crew  composed  indeed  of  Russians,  except 
the  master  and  mate,  who  were  Danes,  hut  not  with  Russian  cargoes. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  learned  judge  in  the  court  below  says  : 
— "I  am  inclined  to  hold  the  present  sale  (speaking  of  that  of  the 
Baltica,  one  of  the  father's  ships)  was  bonS,  fide."  By  which  their  lord- 
ships understand  him  to  mean  that  the  sale  was  re;tl,  intended  to  pass 
the  property  in  the  ship  (o  the  claimant,  without  any  engagement  to 
restore  it  under  any  circumstance,  and  without  fraud  or  collusion. 

In  this  opinion  their  lordships  fully  concur. 

But,  then,  the  second  point  above  stated  remains.  Did  any  interest 
in  the  ship  remain  in  the  seller  at  the  time  of  capture?  And  this  is  a 
point  more  difficult  of  solution.  The  decision  of  the  learned  judge  that 
Bomo  interest  did  remain  in  the  seller  rests  almost  entirely  on  the  lan- 
guage used  by  Lord  Stowell  in  the  case  of  the  Sechs  Geschwistem,  4 
Bob.  100,  for  with  the  exception  of  that  one  all  the  other  cases  proceed 
on  the  ground  of  malajides  and  collusion. 

Lord  Stowell  there  says  :-— 

"  The  rule  which  this  country  has  heen  content  to  apply  is,  that  pro- 
perty so  transferred  (this  is,  by  purchase  from  an  enemy)  must  be  boai 
fide  and  absolutely  transferred ;  that  there  must  be  a  sale  divesting  the 
enemy  of  all  further  interest  in  it;  and  that  anything  tending  to  con- 
tinue his  interest  vitiates  a  contract  of  this  description  altogether. 

Applying  that  rule  to  the  case  then  before  him.  Lord  Stowell  con- 
demned the  ship,  and  rightly  so;  because  there  were  covenants  in  that 
case  which  preserved  and  retained  the  interest  of  the  enemy-seller,  and 
for  restitution  at  the  end  of  the  war.  It  was  a  conditional,  not  an  abso- 
lute sale.  Lord  Stowell  concludes  his  judgment  in  these  words :  "  Is 
there  in  this  any  sign  of  a  bona  fide  transfer?  Is  not  the  hand  of  the 
French  vendor  still  on  the  vessel  ?  Looking  to  the  control  which  the 
French  Government  and  the  vendor  still  retain  over  this  property,  It  is 
impossible  for  me  to  hold  that  all  the  interest  of  the  enemy  is  completely 
divested."  In  the  present  ease  there  is  a  total  absence  of  any  such 
covenant  or  condition.  The  utmost  that  can  be  said  is,  that  there  is  an 
engagement  on  the  part  of  the  buyer  to  apply  the  earnings  of  the  ship 
to  the  payment  of  part  of  the  price. 

*The  mere  non-payment  of  a  part  of  the  price  cannot  of  itself  p  ^j  ^ 
he  sufficient  to  leave  an  interest  in  the  ship  in  the  seller.  That  L  J 
is  distinctly  stated  by  Lord  Stowell  in  the  Marianna,  6  Rob  ''6 

"  That  objection  can  have  little  weight,  since  it  is  a  matt  1  ly  f 
the  consideration  of  the  person  who  sells  to  judge  what  mode  f  p  ym  nt 
he  will  adopt.  He  may  consent  to  take  a  bill  of  exchange  h  my 
rely  on  the  promissory  note  of  the  purchaser,  which  may  cm  n  j  y 
ment  for  a  considerable  time,  or  may  never  be  paid.  Th  u  t  w  II 
not  look  to  such  contingencies.     It  will  be  sufficient  that  a  1      1 1  an  f  r 
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has  been  made,  and  tliat  the  mode  of  payment,  whatever  it  is,  has  been 

accepted." 

Here,  however,  there  is  more  than  mere  non-payment  of  part  of  the 
price;  there  is  an  engagemeot  to  pay  it  out  of  the  earnings,  and  that  is 
contended  to  create  an  interest  in  and  lien  on  the  freight,  and,  through 
the  freight,  on  the  ship. 

We  mast  observe  here  that  even  supposing  that  the  facts  of  this  case 
were  sufficient  to  show  that  the  vendor  had  a  lien  on  the  freight  for  the 
purchase-money  unpaid,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  he  had  a  lien  on 
the  ship.  The  ship  and  the  freight  are  qnite  distinct — ^the  ship  may 
belong  to  one  person  and  the  freight  to  another;  and  that  not  only  for 
a  single  voyage,  but,  as  a  security  for  a  debt,  for  future  voyages,  pro- 
vided that  the  contract  and  assignment  be  not  such  as  to  seperate  the 
freight  and  earnings  of  the  ship  for  ever  from  the  ship  itself  so  that 
they  could  not  be  re-united,  but  only  to  separate  them  for  the  temporary 
purpose  of  securing  a  debt,  and  operating  only  npon  that  separation  of 
title  till  that  debt  should  be  paid.  The  law  on  this  subject  was  distinctly 
laid  down,  as  stated  above,  by  Lord  Eldon,  in  the  case  of  the  ship  Warre, 
which  is  t«  be  found  in  the  notes  to  8  Price,  269.  The  same  doctrine 
was  held  in  3  Beavan,  342,  Stevenson  v.  Dowson;  in  1  Hare,  549, 
Langton  v.  Horton;  in  1  Bingh.  New  Bep.  697,  Leslie  and  others  v. 
Guthrie;  and  in  other  cases. 

There  are  no  means  by  which,  according  to  the  contract  with  respect 
to  the  earnings  stated  in  this  case,  the  ship  could  in  any  manner  he 
affected,  either  in  the  Admiralty,  the  Courts  of  Common  Law,  or  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  It  may  be  donbtfnl,  considering  the  loose  terms  of 
the  contract,  and  that  it  was  made  between  foreigners,  whether  the  Court 
of  Chancery  would  interfere  by  appointing  a  receiver  of  the  freight,  if 
the  ship  arrived  in  England  and  the  owner  had  not  applied  the  earnings 
towards  payment  of  the  purchase- money.  But,  as  between  English 
subjects,  if  the  court  interfered,  it  would  not  be  in  pursuance  of  the 
contract,  but  by  reason  of  breach  of  contract.  It  was  said  in  argument 
that  by  the  law,either  of  Eussia  or  Denmark, some  lien  might  be  created 
on  the  ship,  but  that  is  a  matter  of  foreign  law,  and  therefore  a  fact  to  be 
proved  by  those  who  rely  upon  it,  and  no  proof  was  offered.  The  diffi- 
culty, or  rather  the  impossibility,  of  obtaining  a  satisfactory  result  by  such 
inquiries  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  reasons  why  Lord  Stoweli,  in 
the  case  of  the  Tobago,  to  which  we  are  about  to  allude  more  at  length, 
refused  to  enter  into  them  at  all. 

r*r-i  *Supposing,  however,  that  a  lien  on  the  freight,  or  even  on 
L  -I  the  ship,  in  favour  of  the  vendor,  who  is  to  be  considered  as  an 
enemy,  did  exist,  would  that  lien  render  the  ship  in  the  possession  of 
the  neutral  owner  liable  to  be  captured  ?  That  such  a  lien  on  an  enemy's 
ship  would  not  be  sufficient  to  found  a  claim  by  a  neutral  in  a  Court  of 
Prize  is  clear.  It  was  so  held  by  Lord  Stoweli  in  the  ease  of  the  Tobago, 
5  Bob.  218,  which  was  the  ease  of  a  British  subject  claiming  in  respect 
of  a  bottomry  bond  on  a  French  enemy's  ship  which  had  been  captured, 
and  again  in  the  case  of  the  Marianna,  6  Bob.  24.  That  was  the  case 
of  a  lien  on  the  freight  and  cargo  of  a  ship,  which  was  sold  by  an  American 
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nentral  to  a  Spanish  enemy,  and  the  Hen  was  in  respect  of  part  of 
the  purchase  money  remaining  unpaid.  It  is  true  that  in  1  Spinks's 
Admiralty  Cases,  24,  the  Christine,  the  court  said  that  the  doctrine  in 
the  Marianna  did  not  apply  to  cases  when  the  hona  fides  of  the  sale  was 
disputed,  in  which  proof  of  actual  payment  is  always  essential;  and  no 
doubt  that  upon  a  question  of  hona  fldes  such  proof  would  be  most  im- 
portant, and  even  essential.  But  the  question  of  bona  fides,  in  this  case, 
has  been  already  disposed  of;  their  lordships  are  now  considering  the 
only  point  as  to  an  interest  remaining  in  the  bona  fide  seller.  The  same 
doctrine  as  in  the  Tobago  and  the  Marianna  is  laid  down  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Unit«d  States  of  America,  in  the  Frances  (Irvin's  elaim,J 
8  Cranoh's  Eep.  417,  and  in  San  Jos^,  2  Gallison'a  Rep.  283;  and 

Indeed,  it  was  not  disputed  at  the  bar  that  such  is  the  law  of  prize  as 
regards  a  claimant  in  respect  of  a  lien.  But  the  converse  of  the  pro- 
position was  contended  not  to  be  true,  and  that  although  the  lien  of  a 
neutral  on  an  enemy's  ship  or  its  freight  is  not  sufficient  tn  found  a  claim, 
yet  the  lien  of  an  enemy  on  a  neutral  ship  or  its  freight  is  sufficient  to 
show  an  interest  in  the  enemy,  of  which  the  belligerent  captor  is  entitled 
to  avail  himself,  and  to  defeat  the  neutral's  claim;  that  a  lien  on  an 
enemy's  ship  which  would  not  be  recognized  in  favour  of  a  nentral, 
would  be  recognized  against  a  neutral  for  the  purpose  of  condemnation, 
if  the  lien  be  in  favour  of  an  enemy.  Their  lordships  asked,  and  asked 
in  vain,  for  some  authority  which  went  to  establish  that  distinction.  No 
such  authority  was  produced,  but  their  lordships  were  referred  again  to 
the  language  of  Lord  Stowell,  in  the  case  of  the  Sechs  Gesohwistern, 
which,  as  has  been  already  observed,  was  a  question  as  to  the  right  of 
property,  not  of  lien.  Their  lordships  have  been  unable  to  find  any 
authority  for  the  alleged  distinction,  and,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  of 
opinion  that  the  cases  of  the  Tobago  and  of  the  Frances  (Irvin's  claim,) 
already  cited,  are  plainly  against  the  distinction.  In  the  Tobago,  the 
counsel  for  the  captors  argued  :  "  Suppose  a  bond  of  this  nature  given 
upon  a  neutral  ship,  and  to  a  person  now  become  an  enemy,  could  a  pro- 
ceeding of  prize  be  instituted  against  the  neutral  ship,  or  any  part  of  it, 
as  the  property  of  the  enemy  ?  Certainly  npt."  The  counsel  for  the 
claimants  argued,  "  With  regard  to  the  case  put  of  an  enemy's  interest 
of  this  description  on  a  neutral  ship,  the  distinction  is  obvious,  that 
this  interest  is  a  thing  *acce8Sorial  only  to  the  ship;  and  that  it  nty-i 
might  well  consist  with  the  principles  of  justice,  that  the  accessory  L  -1 
might  be  restored  though  the  ship  was  condemned,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  would  not  be  reasonable  or  just  to  seize  the  ship  itself  on  account 
of  such  an  accessorial  interest  which  an  enemy  might  possess  in  it." 
Lord  Stowell,  in  giving  judgment,  says :  "  Can  the  court  recognize  bonds 
of  this  kind  as  titles  of  property,  so  as  to  give  persona  a  right  to  stand  in 
judgment  and  demand  restitution  of  such  interests  in  a  Court  of  Prize  ? 
The  tobil  silence  of  those  who  had  argued  for  the  claimant  as  to  any  pre- 
cedents for  this  demand,  strongly  shows  that  it  has  not  been  the  practice 
of  the  court  to  consider  such  bonds  as  property  entitled  to  its  protection, 
and  I  think  I  may  venture  to  say  that  there  has  been  no  such  instance. 
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The  person  advancing  money  oa  bonds  of  this  nature  acquires  by  that 
act  no  property  in  the  vessel;  lie  acquires  theyiis  ad  rem,,  but  not  tbe 
JUS  tn.  re,  until  it  has  been  converted  and  appropriated  by  the  final  pro- 
cess of  a  court  of  justice.  The  property  of  the  vessel  continues  in  the 
former  proprietor,  who  has  given  a  right  of  action  against  it,  but  nothing 
more.  If  there  ia  no  change  of  property,  there  can  be  no  change  of 
national  character."  And  further,  "  The  captor  has  no  access  whatever 
to  the  original  private  understanding  of  the  parties  in  forming  such 
contracts;  and  it  is  therefore  unfit  that  he  should  be  affected  by  them. 
His  rights  of  capture  act  upon  the  property  without  regard  to  secret 
liens  possessed  by  third  parties;  in  like  manner  his  rights  operate  on  no 
such  liens  inhere  iheproperiy  itself  is  protected  from  capture.  Indeed,  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  for  the  captor  to  discover  such  liens  in  the 
possession  of  the  enemy  upon  property  belonging  to  a  neutral;  the  con- 
sequence, therefore,  of  allowing  generally  the  privilege  here  claimed 
would  be  that  the  captor  would  be  subject  to  the  disadvantage  of  having 
neutral  liens  set  up  to  defeat  his  claims  upon  hostile  property,  ivhilst  he 
cowM  never  entitlehimself  to  any  advantgefrom  hostile  Hens  upon  neutral 
property."  It  ia  difficult  to  conceive  stronger  language  than  this  to  show 
that  the  distinction  now  attempted  to  be  set  up  is  wholly  without  founda- 
tion. The  observations  of  the  same  learned  judge  in  the  Marianna  are 
substantially  to  the  same  effect.  Both  these  cases,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
were  decided  subsequently  to  that  of  the  Sechs  Geschwistern.  The 
language  of  the  court  in  the  Frances  (Irvin's  claim,)  8  Granch'sEep.  419, 
is  equally  strong:  "In  cases  of  liena  created  by  the  mere  private  con- 
tract of  individuals  depending  upon  the  different  laws  of  different  coun- 
tries, the  difficulties  which  an  examination  of  such  claims  would  impose 
upon  the  captors,  and  even  upon  the  Prize  Courts,  in  deciding  upon  them, 
and  the  door  which  auch  a  doctrine  would  open  to  collusion  between  the 
enemy,  owners  of  the  property,  and  neutral  claimants,  have  excluded 
such  eases  from  the  consideration  of  those  courts."  Then,  after  refer- 
ring to  the  cases  of  the  Tobago  and  the  Marianna,  it  is  added,  "  From 
this  it  appears  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Prize  Courts  upon  this  subject 
works  against,  as  well  as  in  favour  of,  captors."     Their  lordships  have 

P^, .  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  supposed  distinction  does  not 

L  -I  exist,  *and  that  liens,  whether  in  favour  of  a  nentral  on  an 
enemy's  ship,  or  in  favour  of  an  enemy  on  a  neutral  ship,  are  equally  to 
be  disregarded  in  a  Court  of  Prize. 

One  other  argument  was  pressed,  arising  from  the  number  of  vessels 
bought  by  the  claimant,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  transaction  was  in- 
sisted on;  and  the  case  of  the  Rendsberg,  4  Eoh,  121.,  was  particularly 
adverted  to.  That  ease  was  such,  that  Lord  Stowell  held  it  to  amount 
to  an  adhering  to  and  assisting  the  enemy,  and  it  was  of  a  very  peculiar 
character.  Their  lordships  are  unable  to  see  why,  if  the  transfer  of  one 
ship  was  legal,  under  the  circumstances  which  have  here  occurred,  if  it 
had  stood  alone,  such  transfer  should  be  rendered  illegal  because  six  other 
ships  were  purchased,  under  similar  circumstances,  at  the  same  time ; 
unless,  indeed,  as  affording  ground  to  believe  that  all  the  purchases  were 
fraudulent  and  collusive. 
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In  effect,  tlie  whole  ease  resolves  itself  into  a  question  of  bona  fides, 
and  that  being  once  established,  tLeir  lordships  feel  obliged  to  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Ariel  was  the  boni  fide  property  of  the  claimant 
alone,  and  that  no  interest  remained  in  the  seller,  Mr.  Eckhoff. 

They  must,  therefore,  humbly  advise  her  majesty  that  the  decision 
of  the  court  below  ought  to  be  reversed,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  ship 
restored  1«  the  claimant ;  however,  without  costs  and  damages,  not  only 
because  further  proof  was  ordered  and  gone  Into,  but  also  on  account  of 
the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case. 


Judgment  of  the  Judicial  Committee,  of  the  Privy  Council  on  the  Ap- 
peals of  Cremidi  v.  Powell  andPyke  I  Cargo  ex  "  GeTasimo'\  and 
likewise  Cremidi  y.  Parker  and  Dyke  (Cargo  ex  "  Aapada"\  and  of 
Cremidi  \.  Parker  and  Dyke  (^Ship  "  Achilles"),  from  the  Sigh  Court 
of  Admiralty  of  England  (Prize,)  delivered  March  24,  1857. 

Present:  Chancellor  of  the  Duoby  of  Cornwall,  Sm  Edward 
Rtan,  Sib  John  Patteson,  tue  Dean  of  the  Arches. 

This  is  an  appeal  from  a  decree  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  dated 
8th  August,  1856,  condemning  the  cargo  of  the  ship  Gerasimo  as  lawful 
prize. 

At  the  time  of  her  capture  this  ship  was  bound  to  Trieste  with  a  cargo 
of  Indian  com,  which  she  had  taken  on  board  at  Galatz.  She  was  sail- 
ing under  Wallacbian  colours,  and  on  the  19th  July,  1854,  during  the 
prosecution  of  her  voyage  was  captured  as  she  was  coming  out  of  the 
Sulina  mouth  of  the  Danube,  by  her  majesty's  ship  Vesuvius,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Powell. 

*Itwas  the  duty  of  the  captors,  as  soon  aspcesible,  to  send  their  j-,..  .. 
prise  to  some  convenient  port  in  her  majesty's  dominions  for  ad-  L  J 
judication,  to  procure  the  examination  in  preparatory  of  the  principal 
ofGcera  of  the  vessel,  and  to  deposit  in  the  Admiralty  Court,  upon  oath, 
all  papers  found  on  board  the  vessel,  in  order  that  speedy  justice  might 
be  done,  and  that  the  property,  if  illegally  seized,  might  be  restored,  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible,  to  the  owners. 

None  of  these  steps  were  taken;  the  vessel  and  her  cai^  were  sent 
to  Constantinople,  and  detained  there,  together  with  the  crew,  till  (afler 
a  delay,  as  to  the  oai^o,  of  nearly  three  months,  and  as  to  the  ship,  of 
nearly  eight  months,^  the  vessel  was  released  upon  security,  and  the  cai^o 
sold  at  Constantinople- 

The  captors  appear  after  this  to  have  taken  no  steps  whatever  in  the 
matter  until  they  were  stimulated  to  action  by  the  claimants  of  the 
cai^o. 

On  the  21st  June,  1855,  a  claimwasbroughtinto  the  Admiralty  Court 
by  M.  Cremidi,  in  which  he  claimed  the  cargo  on  behalf  of  Epaminondaa 
Pana  and  Co.,  who  are  merchants  at  Galatz,  and  on  their  behalf  demanded 
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restitution  with  costs  and  damages,  and  at  the  same  time  he  sued  out  a 
monition  requiring  the  captors  to  proceed  to  adjudication. 

The  captors  proceeded  accordingly,  and  on  the  14th  November,  1855, 
the  case  was  heard  upon  the  claim. 

There  was  an  absence  of  the  usual  evidence  in  such  eases  j  there  was 
no  examination  of  the  witnesses  in  preparatory;  no  affidavit  verifying 
the  ship's  papers  made  recenle  facto,  but  an  affidavit  sworn  by  Captain 
Powell,  on  the  30th  August,  1855,  more  than  twelve  months  after  the 
seizure,  verifying  certain  papers  as  being  all  the  papers  which  were  found 
on  board  the  vessel,  and  none  of  which  related  to  the  cargo. 

The  captors,  however,  produced  an  affidavit  by  a  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Young,  who  stated  that  he  was  the  agent  in  England  of  the 
captors,  and  that  ho  had  received  a  letter  from  Captain  Powell,  dated  in 
the  month  of  May,  1855,  informing  him  that  the  cai^oes  of  this  and 
other  ships  sent  to  Constantinople  had  been  sold  at  that  place,  with  the 
consent  of  the  owners  thereof,  and  the  proceeds  deposited  in  the  hands 
of  an  agent. 

There  was  also  a  certificate  by  Mr.  Nichols  n  wh  h  d  b  n  sent  out 
(underwhateircumataneesit  does  nutappear)a.  a*,  mm  n  appointed 
by  the  Court  of  Admiralty  to  take  evidenc  n  th  ubj  t  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  Mr.  Nicholson  thereby  certifi  1  that  h  h  1  been  in- 
formed that  the  master  and  the  whole  of  the  w  t  th  (j  simo  had 
long  since  quitted  her,  and  could  not  anywher   b    f  und 

The  only  evidence  of  property  on  the  part  f  the  la  mant  was  the 
affidavit  of  Cremidi,  who  stated  his  belief  tl  at  E  Pana  and  Co.,  sub- 
jecta  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  were  the  owners,  and  that  n  my  had  any 

interest  in  it. 

Neither  the  affidavit  nor  the  claim  stated  anything  as  to  the  place  of 
residence  of  E.  Pana  and  Co. 

P  ^,  -|  *The  learned  judge,  therefore,  made  an  order,  dated  November 
L  -I  14, 1855,  by  which  he  admitted  the  claim  of  Cremidi  for  the 
cargo,  but  directed  further  proof  to  be  given  by  the  claimant  as  to  the 
property  thereof,  and  also  allowed  both  parties  to  bring  in  further  proof 
as  to  the  n  on -examination  of  witnesses  in  preparatory,  and  as  to  whether 
there  was  any  agreement  as  to  the  sale  of  the  cargo,  such  further  proof  to 
be  given  without  prejudice  to  the  question  of  costs  and  damages. 

"The  cause  was  heard  on  further  proof  in  July  and  August,  1856, 
when  the  learned  judge  was  of  opinion  that  the  claimant  was  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  enemy  of  the  British  Crown  at  the  time  of  the  seizure,  and 
that  he  had,  therefore,  ao  persona  standi  in  the  court.  The  grounds  of 
the  decision  are  thus  stated  in  the  report  of  the  judgment  printed  at  the 
end  of  the  respondent's  ease.  After  referring  to  two  documents  brought 
in  by  the  claimant  upon  further  proof,  the  learned  judge  expresses  him- 
aelf  in  these  terms  : — 

"It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  claimant  was  a  merchant,  resident  at 
Galatz  at  the  time  of  the  shipment,  and  that,  being  so,  the  next  question 
is,  what  national  character  the  law  impresses  upon  him.  Galatz  is  in  Mo-1 
davia;  Moldavia  was  in  possession  of  the  Russians  j  and,  so  long  as  any 
territory  ia  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  I  apprehend  that  the  law  declares 
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that  all  the  inhabitant  thereof,  and  all  the  persona  reaidenf  therein  and 
carrying  on  trade,  are  to  be  considered  aa  enemies  with  respect  to  that 
trade.  The  claimant  ia  erroneously  described  as  an  Ionian  subject,  he 
beiug  resident  at  Galatz,  and  undoubtedly  he  is  not  entitled  to  that 
character  for  the  purposes  of  trade  Had  the  truth  been  stated  in  the 
first  instance,  I  should  have  disposed  of  the  case  at  once  " 

Upon  this  ground  the  learned  judge  felt  himself  under  the  necessity 
of  condemning  the  cargo,  but  he  added,  "that  he  should  have  experi- 
enced very  great  difficulty  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  claimant 
had  proved  his  property  in  the  cargo  claimed,  even  if  he  was  entitled  to 
any  persona  standi  in  the  court." 

Upon  the  present  appeal  the  first  question  is,  whether  the  appellant, 
in  regard  to  this  claim, is  to  be  considered  as  an  alien  enemy;  and  for 
this  purpose  it  will  be  necessary  to  esamine  carefully  both  the  principles 
of  law  which  are  to  govern  the  case,  and  the  nature  of  the  possession 
which  the  Russians  held  of  Moldavia  at  the  time  of  this  shipment. 

Upon  the  general  principles  of  law  applicable  to  this  subject  there  can 
be  no  dispute.  The  national  character  of  a  trader  is  to  be  decided  for  the 
purposes  of  the  trade  by  the  national  character  of  the  place  in  which  it  is 
carried  on.  If  a  war  breaks  out,  a  foreign  merchant  carrying  on  trade  in  a 
belligerent  country  has  a  reasonabe  time  allowed  him  for  transferring  him- 
self and  his  property  to  another  country.  If  he  does  not  avail  himself  of  the 
opportunity,  he  is  lo  be  treated,  for  the  purposes  of  the  trade,  as  a  sub- 
ject of  the  Power  under  whose  dominion  he  rr  t  n  nd,  of  course, 
aa  an  enemy  of  those  with  whom  that  Power  t  w  N  thing  can  be 
more  just  than  this  principle;  but  *the  wh  1  f  u  1  t  n  f  it  _^,  ._ 
is,  that  the  country  in  which  the  merchant  t    d  n  my's  i-        -1 

country. 

Now  the  question  is,  what  are  the  circumsta         n  y  to  convert 

friendly  or  neutral  territory  into  enemy's  temfjjry.  lor  this  purpose, 
ia  it  sufficient  that  the  territory  in  question  should  be  occupied  by  a 
hostile  force,  and  subjected,  during  its  occupation,  to  the  control  of  the 
hostile  Power,  so  far  as  such  Power  may  think  fit  to  exercise  control ; 
or,  is  it  necessary  that,  eitherbycessionorconqueat,orsome  other  means, 
it  should,  either  permanently  or  temporarily,  be  incorporated  with,  and 
form  part  of,  the  dominions  of  the  invader  at  the  time  when  the  question 
of  national  character  arises  ? 

It  appears  to  their  lordships  that  the  first  proposition  cannot  be  main- 
tained. It  is  impossible  for  any  judge,  however  able  and  learned,  to 
have  always  present  to  his  mind  all  the  nice  distinctions  by  which  general 
rales  are  restricted ;  and  their  lordships  are  inclined  to  think  that,  if  the 
authorities  which  were  cited  and  so  ably  commented  upon  at  this  bar  had 
been  laid  before  Dr.  Lushington,  he  would,  perhaps,  have  qualified  in 
some  degree  the  doctrine  attributed  to  him  in  the  report  to  which  we 
have  referred. 

With  respect  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  "  dominions  of  the  enemy," 
and  what  is  necessary  to  constitute  dominion,  Lord  Stowell  has  in  several 
cases  expressed  his  opinion.  In  the  case  of  The  Fama,  5  Rob.  114,  he 
lays  it  down  that  in  order  to  complete  tlie  right  of  property,  there  must 
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be  both  right  to  the  thing  and  poaseasion  of  it;  both^us  ad  rem,  andyw* 
in  re.  "This,"  be  observes,  "IS  the  general  law  of  property,  and  applies, 
I  conceive,  no  less  to  the  right  of  territory  than  to  other  rights.  Even 
in  newly  discovered  countries  when  a  title  is  meant  to  be  established  for 
the  first  time,  some  act  of  possession  is  usually  done,  and  proclaimed  as 
a  notification  of  the  faet.  In  transfer,  surely,  when  the  former  rights  of 
others  are  to  be  superseded  and  extinguished,  it  cannot  be  less  neceesary 
that  such  a  change  should  be  indicated  by  some  public  acts,  that  all  who 
are  deeply  interested  in  the  event  as  the  inhabitants  of  such  settlements 
may  be  informed  under  whose  dominion  and  under  what  law  they  are  to 

The  importance  of  this  doctrine  will  appear  when  the  facts  with  respect 
to  the  occupation  of  the  Principalities  come  to  be  examined. 

That  the  national  character  of  a  place  is  not  changed  by  the  mere  cir- 
cumstance that  it  is  in  the  possession  and  under  the  control  of  a  hostile 
force,  is  a  principle  held  to  be  of  such  importance  that  it  was  acted  upon 
by  the  Lords  of  Appeal  in  1808,  in  the  St.  Domingo  cases  of  The  Dart 
and  Happy  Couple,  when  the  rule  operated  with  extreme  hardship. 

In  the  ease  of  The  Manilla  (1  Edw.  3),  Lord  Stowell  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  those  decisions  ; — 

"  Several  parts  of  the  island  had  been  in  the  actual  possession  of  insur- 
gent  negroes,  who  had  detached  them,  as  far  as  actual  occupancy  could 
do,  from  the  mother  country  of  France  and  its  authority,  and  maintained 
r*i  —1  within  those  parts,  at  least,  an  independent  government  of  *their 
L  J  own.  And  although  this  new  power  had  not  been  directly  and 
formally  recognized  by  any  express  treaty,  the  British  Grovernment  had 
shown  a  favourable  disposition  towards  it  on  the  ground  of  its  common 
opposition  to  France,  and  seemed  to  tolerate  an  intercourse  that  carried 
with  it  a  pacific  and  even  &iendiy  complexion.  It  was  contended  there- 
fore that  St.  Domingo  could  not  be  considered  as  a  colony  of  the  enemy. 
The  Court  of  Appeal,  however,  decided,  though  after  long  deliberation, 
and  with  much  expressed  reluctance,  that  notbing  had  been  declared  or 
done  by  the  British  Grovemment  that  could  authorize  a  British  tribunal 
to  consider  this  island  gener^ly,  or  part  of  it  f  not  withstanding  a  power 
hostile  to  France,  had  established  itself  within  it  to  that  degree  of  force, 
and  with  that  kind  of  allowance  from  some  other  States)  as  being  other 
than  still  a  colony,  or  part  of  a  colony  of  the  enemy.  Tbere  can  be  no 
donbt  that  the  strict  principle  of  that  decision  was  correct." 

On  the  other  hand,  when  places  in  a  friendly  country  have  been  seized 
by  and  are  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  the  same  doctrine  has  been  held. 

While  Spain  was  in  the  occupation  of  France,  and  at  war  with  Great 
Britain,  the  Spanish  insurrection  broke  out,  and  the  British  Govem- 
ment  issued  a  proclamation  that  all  hostilities  against  Spain  should  im- 
mediately cease.  Great  part  of  Spain,  however,  was  still  occupied  by 
the  French  troops,  and,  amongst  other,  the  port  of  St.  Andero. 

A  ship  called  the  Santa  Anna  was  captured  on  a  voyage,  as  it  was 
alleged,  to  St.  Andero,  and  Lord  Stowell  observed  : — 

"Under  these  public  declarations  of  the  State,  establishing  this  gene- 
ral peace  and  amity,  I  do  not  know  that  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  the 
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court  to  condemn  Spanish  property,  thougt  belonging  to  persons  rcBident 
in  those  parts  of  Spain  which  are  at  the  present  moment  under  French 
control,  except  under  circumstances  which  would  justify  the  confiscation 
of  neutral  property." 

The  same  principle  has  heen  acted  upon  in  the  Courts  of  Common 

In  the  case  of  Donaldson  v.  Thompson,  1  Campb.  N.  P.  R.  429,  the 
RuBsian  troops  were  in  possession  of  Corfu  and  the  other  Ionian  Islands, 
though  the  form  of  a  Republic  was  preserved,  and  it  was  contended  that 
the  islands  must  be  considered  as  substantially  part  of  the  territory  of 
the  Russian  Empire  if  the  Russian  power  was  there  dominant,  and  the 
supreme  authority  was  in  the  Russian  Commander;  or,  if  not,  that  the 
Republic  must  be  considered  as  a  co-belligerent  with  Russia  against  the 
Porte,  since  the  Emperor  of  Russia  derived  the  same  advantages,  in  a 
military  point  of  view,  from  this  occupation  of  the  islands  as  if  he  had 
seized  it  hostilely,  or  the  lonion  Republic  had  been  his  ally  in  the  war 
he  was  carrying  on. 

Both  these  propositions,  however,  were  repudiated  by  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  and  afterwards,  on  a  motion  to  set  aside  the  verdict,  by  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  Lord  Ellenborough  observing,  "Will  any  one 
contend  that  a  Government  which  is  obliged  to  yield  in  any  quarter  to 
*superior  force,  becomes  a  co-belligerent  with  the  power  to  which  „,  ...-, 
it  yields?  It  may  aa  well  be  contended  that  neutral  and  belli-  ^  ^"'-1 
gerent  mean  the  same  thing." 

The  same  doctrine  was  afterwards  laid  down  by  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  in  the  case  of  Hagedorn  v.  Bell,  1  Maule  &  Sel.  450,  in  the  case 
of  a  trade  carried  on  with  Hambugh,  which  had  been  for  several  years, 
and  at  the  time  was,  in  the  military  occupation  of  the  French. 

The  distinction  between  hostile  occupation  and  possession  clothed  with 
a  legal  right  by  cession  or  conquest,  or  confirmed  by  length  of  time,  is 
recognised  by  Lord  Stowell  in  the  case  of  The  Boletta,  1  Edw.  171- 

A  question  there  arose  whether  certain  property  belonging  to  mer- 
chants at  Zante  which  had  been  captured  by  a  British  privateer,  was  to 
be  considered  aa  French  or  as  Russian;  that  question  depending  upon 
the  national  character  of  Zante  at  the  time  of  the  capture. 

Lord  Stowell  observes  : — 

"  On  the  part  of  the  crown  it  has  been  contended,  that  the  possession 
taken  by  the  French  was  of  a  forcible  and  temporary  nature,  and  that 
such  a  possession  does  not  change  the  national  character  of  the  country 
until  it  is  confirmed  by  a  formal  cession  or  by  a  long  lapse  of  time. 
That  may  be  true,  when  possession  has  been  taken  by  force  of  arms  and 
by  violence ;  but  this  is  not  an  occupation  of  that  nature.  France  and 
Russia  had  settled  their  differences  by  the  peace  of  Tilait,  and  the  two 
countries  being  at  peace  with  each  other,  it  must  be  understood  to  have 
been  a  voluntary  surrender  of  the  territory  on  the  part  of  Russia." 

On  this  ground  he  held  the  territory  to  have  become  French  territory, 
remarking,  in  a  subsequent  passage  of  his  judgment,  "that  this  was  a 
cession  by  treaty,  and  not  a  hostile  occupation  by  force  of  arms,  liable  tj) 
be  lost  the  next  day." 
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These  authorities,  with  the  other  cases  cited  at  the  bar,  seem  to  esta- 
blish the  proposition  that  the  mere  possession  of  a  territory  hy  an  enemy's 
force  does  not  of  itself  necessarily  convert  the  territory  so  occupied  into 
hostile  territory,  or  its  inhabitants  into  enemies. 

It  is  necessary  now  to  inquire,  what  was  the  nature  of  the  possession 
of  Moldavia  held  by  the  Eussians,  at  the  time  when  the  shipment  iu 
question  was  made? 

The  political  position  of  the  Provinces  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  ia 
very  anomalous.  They  are  classed  by  Wheaton,  in  his  "  Elements  of 
International  Law,"  6th  Ed.  48,  amongst  serai-sovereign  States.  By  the 
Convention  of  Ackermann  in  1826  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  it  was 
provided  that  the  government  of  those  Provinces  should  bo  administered 
by  Hospodars  chosen  from  amongst  the  native  Boyars,  and  they  were  to 
enjoy  their  authority  for  the  term  of  seven  years.  By  the  Treaty  of 
Adrianople  between  the  same  Powers  in  18^9,  and  by  a  separate  act 
annexed  to  that  Treaty  with  respect  te  the  provinces  of  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia,  it  was  provided  that  the  Hospodars,  instead  of  being  elected 
P  ^y  .,  for  a  term  of  seven  years  only,  should  in  future  hold  *their  digni- 
L  ^^  J  ties  for  life,  and  that  they  should  freely  administer  the  internal 
affairs  of  those  Provinces  in  concert  with  their  respective  Divans.  It 
was  further  provided  that  they  should  pay  a  fixed  tribute  to  the  Porte  in 
lieu  of  certain  charges  to  which  they  were  previously  subject,  and  be 
free  from  all  other  exactions.  The  inhabitants  were  to  enjoy  full  liberty 
of  commerce  for  the  productions  of  their  soil  and  their  industry,  without 
any  restriction,  except  such  as  the  Hospodars,  in  concert  with  their  re- 
spective divans,  should  establish.  They  were  to  be  at  liberty  freely  to 
navigate  the  Danube  with  their  own  vessels,  furnished  with  passports  by 
their  Government :  and  it  was  provided  that  the  Pruth,  which  bounds 
one  side  of  Moldavia,  should  continue  to  be  the  limit  of  the  two  empires 
of  Russia  and  Turkey. 

This  independent  administration  was  enjoyed  by  the  two  provinces  at  the 
time  when  the  differences  arose  between  Russia  and  Turkey  in  the  year 
1853.  Their  government  was  administered  by  the  Hospodar  of  each 
province,  with  the  assistance  of  a  council :  they  had  a  national  flag,  and 
a  Charge  d'Afiaires  resident  at  Constantinople. 

The  Saltan  having  refused  compliance  with  demands  made  upon  him 
by  Russia,  the  emperor  gave  orders  that  his  troops  should  enter  the 
Danubian  Principalities,  and  on  the  26th  June,  1853,  he  issued  a  mani- 
festo, declaring,  in  the  following  terms,  the  grounds  upon  which,  and 
the  purposes  for  which,  this  step  was  taken  ; — 

"  Having  exhausted  all  the  means  of  persuasion,  and  all  the  means  of 
obtaining  in  a  friendly  manner  the  satisfaction  due  to  our  just  rcclama^ 
tions,  we  have  deemed  it  indispensable  to  order  our  troops  to  enter  the 
Danubian  Principalities,  to  show  the  Porte  how  far  its  obstinacy  may 
lead  it.  Nevertheless,  even  now  it  is  not  our  intention  to  commence 
war.  By  the  occupation  of  the  Principalities  we  wish  to  have  in  oar 
hands  a  pledge  which  will  guarantee  to  us  in  every  respect  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  our  rights. 
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"We  do  not  seek  conquests.  Eussia  does  not  need  them.  We  de- 
mand satisfaction  for  a  legitimate  right  openly  infringed," 

On  the  2nd  and  3rd  dajs  of  July,  1853,  the  Russian  troops,  under 
Prince  Gortchakoff,  crossed  the  Pruth  and  entered  Moldavia;  and  upon 
that  occasion  the  prince  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants  of  Mol- 
davia and  Wallachia,  io  which  he  declared-— 

"  We  come  amongst  jou  neither  with  projects  of  conquest,  nor  with 
the  intention  of  modifying  the  institutions  under  which  you  live,  or  the 
political  position  which  solemn  treaties  have  guaranteed  to  yon," 

The  proclamation  then  stated  that  the  occupation  was  only  provisional, 
and  that  on  the  day  on  which  the  emperor  should  obtain  the  reparation 
due  to  him,  and  guarantees  for  the  future,  the  Russian  troops  should 
return  within  the  frontiers  of  Russia;  and  it  conclnded  with  exhorting 
the  inhabitants  to  engage  with  security  in  their  agricultural  hiboura  and 
commercial  speculations,  and  to  be  obedient  to  the  laws  under  which 
they  lived,  and  to  the  established  authorities. 

The  Russian  Government  informed  the  Hospodars  that  their  relations 
with  the  I'orte  must  be  broken  off,  and  that  all  action  on  the  part  of 
*the  sovereign  power  must  for  a  time  cease  ;  that  the  fixed  tribute  j-^,  -. 
which  they  were  accustomed  to  pay  to  the  Porto  must  be  stopped.  L  J 
But  the  Hospodars  were  not  removed  from  office ;  they  continued,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  adminstrative  council,  td  conduct  the  affairs  of  the 
government,  and  the  Wallaehian  flag  continued  to  be  used.  When  war 
afterwards  was  declared  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  the  two  Hospodars 
were  recalled  by  the  Porte,  and  directed  to  leave  the  government  in  the 
hands  of  a  provisional  council  of  boyars.  A  Russian  commissary  was 
appointed  to  conduct  the  government  in  their  stead,  but  nothing  was 
said  or  done  by  the  Russian  Government  to  change  the  nature  of  the 
occupation,  or  to  indicate  any  intention  of  converting  into  a  conquest 
what  had  been  originally  announced  as  a  provisional  and  temporary 
measure.  On  the  contrary,  when  General  Budberg  was  appointed  com- 
missary, the  Russian  Government  avoided  giving  him  the  title  of  gover- 
nor, as  being  one  which  was  calculated  to  give  rise  to  misapprehension 
as  to  the  emperor's  intentions,  which  remained  those  of  not  incorporating 
the  provinces. — (Sir  G.  H.  Seymour  to  Lord  Clarendon,  Nov.  5,  1853.) 

The  occupation,  however,  such  as  it  was,  led  to  a  declaration  of  war 
by  the  Porto,  in  October,  1853,  and,  in  that  war,  England  and  France 
engaged  as  allies  of  the  sultan  in  the  following  spring.  Austria  and 
Prussia,  though  not  actively  engaged  as  belligerents,  were  not  less  opposed 
to  the  occupation  of  the  Principalities,  and  negotiations  were  entered 
into  by  both  those  powers  with  Russia,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
immediate  evacuation  of  the  provinces  by  the  Russian  troops. 

The  Russian  Minister,  in  his  answer  to  the  demands  of  Austria  on  the 
gth  June,  1854,  stated  that  from  the  moment  when  the  Porte  declared 
war  against  Russia,  the  occupation  of  the  Principalities,  whatever  might 
have  been  its  original  character,  had  been  for  Russia  only  a  military 
position,  the  maintenance  or  abandonment  of  which  was  entirely  a  matter 
connected  with  strategical  considerations.  The  answer  then  contained 
the  following  passage  : — 
July,  1857.— 4 
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"Our  august  Master  still  wishes,  as  he  has  always  wished,  peace. 
He  has  no  desire— -we  have  repeated  it,  aud  we  repeat  it  once  more— 
either  to  prolong  indefinitely  the  occupation  of  the  Principalities,  or  to 
establish  himself  there  in  a  permanent  manner,  or  to  incorporate  them 
with  his  dominions,  still  less  to  overthrow  the  Ottoman  Government." 

On  the  8th  August,  1854,  Prince  Gortchakoff  announced  that  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  had  ordered  the  complete  evacuation  of  the  two  Prin- 
cipalities, and  soon  afterwards  the  Russian  troops  retired  across  the 
Pruth. 

It  seems  impossible  to  hold  that,  by  means  of  an  occupation  so  taken, 
so  continued,  and  so  terminated,  Moldavia  ever  became  part  of  the  do- 
minions of  Russia,  and  its  inhabitants  subjects  of  Russia,  and  therefore 
enemies  of  those  with  whom  Russia  was  at  war?  The  utmost  to  which 
the  occupation  could  be  held  to  amount  was  a  temporary  suspension  of 
P  ^>  .  ,  the  suzerainet^  of  the  Porte,  and  a  temporary  assumption  of  that 
L  -I  *Buzerainot6  by  Russia;  but  the  national  character  of  the  coun- 
try remained  nnaltered,  and  any  intention  to  alter  it  was  disclaimed  by 
Russia.  At  what  period,  then,  could  foreigners  dwelling  there  be  said 
to  have  that  notice  of  a  change  in  the  dominion  and  in  the  laws  under 
which  they  were  to  live,  to  which  Lord  Stowell  refers  in  the  case  of  the 
Fama  f  At  what  period  were  they  under  the  obligation  of  changing 
their  domicile  in  it,  under  the  penalty,  if  thoy  omitted  to  do  so,  of  being 
treated  as  enemies  of  Great  Britain  ? 

Moldavia  and  Wallachia  were  not  treated  by  the  Porte  as  enemies,  and 
it  would  be  singular  if  these  countries,  though  not  held  to  be  enemies, 
by  Turkey,  should  be  held  to  be  enemies  of  the  allies  of  Turkey.  That 
the  Wallachian  flag  was  recognised,  both  by  the  Russian  and  Turkish 
authorities,  sufficiently  appears  from  the  documents  before  the  court; 
and  their  lordships  have  ascertained,  by  communication  with  the  Foreign 
Office,  the  other  facta  above  stated;  and,  further,  that  no  act  was  ever 
done  by  the  British  Government  to  change  the  national  character  of  the 
provinces  in  relation  to  Great  Britain ;  and  without  some  such  act  the 
occupation  by  the  Russians,  under  the  circumstances  stated,  could  not 
produce  such  an  effect. 

Being  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  the  claimant  has  a  persona  slandi 
in  the  court,  we  have  now  to  consider  the  effect  of  the  evidence  upon 
further  proof 

The  only  evidence  offered,  on  further  proof,  by  the  claimant  (if,  indeed, 
it  is  to  be  treated  as  evidence,)  consisted  of  the  production  of  two  docu- 
ments ;  a  bill  .of  lading,  and  an  account,  to  both  of  which  Dr.  Lushing- 
ton  refers  iu  his  judgment,  as  showing  that  the  claimant  of  the  property 
is  to  be  oonsider.ed  as  a  Moldavian,  for  the  purposes  of  this  case. 

The  bill  of  lading  is  not  verified  by  any  affidavit :  it  purports  to  bear 
date  at  Gaktz,  on  the  30th  June  IS-*-!,  and  to  be  signed  by  Caralambo 
S.  Pana,  the  master  of  the  fl  allachiin  brig  G-erasimo,  and  to  acknow 
ledge  the  shipment  at  Galatz,  by  Messrs  Epaminondas  Pana  and  to  , 
for  account  and  ribk  of  whomsoever  it  may  concern  oi  ^^8  ehilos  of 
maize  of  Moldavia,  ot  f.ood  quality,  dr^,  sifted  ind  in  f.iod  condition. 
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consigned,  at  Trieste  or  Venice,  to  the  order  of  Signer  AntoDio  do 
Ealli. 

The  account  is  what  is  termed  a  pro  forma  account,  and  purports  to 
be  signed  by  Balli,  at  Trieste.  His  signature  is  attested  by  two  wit- 
nesses, and  the  signature  both  of  Balli  and  the  witnesses  is  attested  by 
a  Notary  Public,  whose  official  character  of  a  Notary,  and  whose  signa- 
ture, are  attested  by  the  British  Viee-Oonsul  at  Trieste. 

This  document  is  headed  : — 
"  Messrs.  Pana  and  Co.,  Galatz. 

"  Pro  forma  account  of  cai^o  of  Indian  corn,  on  board  the  Wallachiau 
brig  Geraaimo,  Pana," 

Itpurportstostate,inthefirstplace,whatwould  have  been  the  _  ^,  .. - 
*Kross  proceeds  of  the  cargo  at  Trieste  on  the  20th  November,  *-  J 

1854  ;  and  it  then  contains  an  account  of  the  charges  which  would  have 
attended  the  sale,  including  commission. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  this  account  was  made  out  as  between  Pana 
and  Co.,  as  the  shippers,  and  Ralli  as  consignee  and  agent  for  the  sale. 

Though  these  documents  were  produced  only  on  the  further  proof,  the 
account  of  Balli  had  been  made  out  iong  before,  with  a  view,  probably, 
to  the  proceedings  then  in  contemplation  ■  for  it  appears  to  have  been 
m  d  tl      17tb  4.p   1    18  I  d       d  w       as  d  b  f       the 

N  t    y    n  th    1  )th    f  th  t  m     tl       Tl      w      b  f  y  q      t    n  of 

p    1  rty  h  d  b  d       d   t  th      f       d  t  pt        d     t  lly, 

h  W  th       ght    f  p    p    ty 

0     th     p    t    f  th        pt  d  w      p    d      d        t    th      ther 

twpnt  thm        nto        m       wt  Plt^j    ind 

th       1 

Th    m  t       1       d  p      both  th       p      f  n       th      ffidavlt 

f  M  L  r  t  m  d  t  L  t  t  pi  n  th  lb  h  F  b  y  1  o6, 
in  which  he  says  that,  since  20th  August,  he  has  acted  as  prize  agent  for 
the  British  squadron  in  the  Black  Sea;  that  the  Gerasimo  "  was  brought 

to  Constantinople  on  the day  of  August  (not  naming  the  day;) 

that  at  such  time  the  exigencies  of  the  service  totally  precluded  the 
possibility  of  sending  the  said  ship  down  to  Malta  for  adjudication ;  that 
later  in  the  year,  when  it  was  proposed  to  send  her  down  to  Malta  for 
adjudication,  she,  owing  to  the  unscaworthy  state  of  the  said  ship,  and 
the  difficulty  at  that  time  of  sending  a  sufficient  prize-crew  to  navigate 
her  to  Malta,  was  detained  at  Constantinople  by  the  admiral  superinten- 
dent there." 

He  then  proceeds  to  state  matters  relating  to  the  sale,  and  concludes 
in  these  words  — 

"And  the  deponent  further  made  oath,  that,  as  there  is  no  Vice-Ad- 
miralty Court,  and  no  standing  commissioner  at  Constantinople,  it  was 
impossible  to  get  any  of  the  said  crew  examined  there ;  and  that  after 
they  hod  been  detained  for  a  considerable  time  on  board  her,  they  were 
allowed  to  leave  her  without  being  examined ;  and  the  said  vessel  waa 
delivered  up,  and  her  cai^o  sold,  in  pursuance  of  the  above  arrange- 
ments." 
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This  is  the  only  evidence  by  which  it  is  attempted  to  justify  the  non- 
esainination  of  witnesses  in  preparatory. 

With  respect  to  the  sale  of  the  cargo,  he  says  (Appendix  8  :)  That  as 
both  the  ship  and  her  cai^  were  deteriorating  in  value,  deponent,  in  his 
quality  of  agent  and  representative  of  the  British  squadron,  by  virtue  of 
the  authority  given  him  as  aforesaid,  entered  into  an  arrangement  with 
Captain  C-  Pana  for  himself,  and  as  lawful  representative  of  the  said  vessel 
and  her  cargo,  respecting  them.  That  the  conditions  of  the  arrange- 
ment so  entered  into  were  reduced  into  writing,  and  duly  executed  by  the 
deponent  and  by  the  said  C.  Pana;  and  he  then  states  that  certain  docu- 
ments, which  he  numbers,  are  the  papers  so  executed,  and  are  all  the 
documents  relating  to  the  said  arrangement. 

I-^,  ...-,       *Now  their  lordships  regret  to  observe  that,  on  reference  to 
L  J  those  documents,  it  appears  that  the  ajjcount  given  of  the  trans- 

action by  M.  La  Fontaine's  affidavit,  is  entirely  inaccurate  in  the  most 
important  particulars. 

This  gentleman  swears  that  the  arrangement  which  he  made  with  C. 
Pana  was  made  with  him  as  lawful  representative  of  the  cargo,  as  well 
as  of  the  ship ;  and  that  under  that  arrangement,  the  cargo,  as  well  as 
the  ship,  was  sold.  If  that  statement  had  been  true,  it  would  have  been 
of  the  utmost  importance ;  for,  not  only  would  it  have  materially  affected 
the  evidence  of  the  claimant's  right  of  property,  but  it  would  have 
amounted  to  a  waiver  of  his  demand  for  costs  and  damages. 

But,  on  reference  to  the  agreement  itself  (Appendix  14,)  it  appears 
that  it  has  no  reference  whatever  to  the  cargo.  It  is  made  by  C.  Pana, 
not  as  representing  the  cargo,  nor  as  having  any  right  whatever  over  it, 
but  solely  as  the  lawful  attorney  of  the  owner  of  the  said  ship.  The 
agreement  is  confined  to  the  ship  and  freight.  At  the  time  when  it 
was  made,  viz.,  on  the  31st  March,  1855,  the  cargo  had  been  actually 
sold  by  M.  La  Fontaine  himself,  under  the  circumstances  to  be  now 
stated. 

There  is  great  confusion  in  the  dates  assigned  to  the  documents,  partly, 
perhaps,  from  misprints,  and  partly  from  the  difference  between  the  new 
style  and  the  old  not  always  being  observed ;  as  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  collect  the  order  of  proceedings,  it  was  as  follows.  With  respect  to 
the  material  lacts  there  is  no  doubt. 

Signor  Paspali  was  the  owner  of  the  vessel.  Spiridione  Pana  was  the 
:^nt  of  E.  Pana  and  Co.,  the  shippers  of  the  car^o.  Mr.  Hanson,  a 
banker  of  Constantinople,  at  first  acted  as  agent  for  the  captors,  and  soon 
afterwards  M.  La  Fontaine  succeeded  to  that  office.  At  one  period  both 
seem  to  have  been  acting, 

Paspali  and  the  captors  claimed  freight  for  the  cargo,  and  called  upon 
Pana  and  Co.,  or  Spiridione  Pana,  as  the  agent,  to  pay  it.  This  he  re- 
fused to  do,  or  to  consent  to  terms  which  Hanson,  on  behalf  of  the  cap- 
tors, desired  to  impose  as  the  conditions  of  an  arrangement.  Under  these 
circumstances  Paspali  and  the  captor's  agent  were  desirous  that  the 
cargo  should  be  sold,  being  first  valued,  and  in  the  month  of  September, 
1854,  Paspali  presented  a  petition  to  the  ObargS  d' Affaires  of  the  Wal- 
lachian  Principality  at  Constantinople,  praying  that,  in  accord  with  the 
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Britannic  Chancery,  surveyors  might  he  appointed  to  verify  the  condition 
of  the  cargo.  The  petition  states  that  M.  La  li^ontaine  assents  to  this 
application. 

This  petition  was  communicated  fcy  the  directors  of  the  "Wallachian 
Chancery  to  what  is  termed  the  Royal  Brilannic  Chancery,  which  seems 
to  toeau  the  consulate-genera!  of  her  majesty,  with  a  request  that  it 
would  be  pleased  («  name  a  surveyor  for  the  purpose  of  deciding,  amongst 
other  things,  whether  the  Indian  corn  on  hoard  the  Gerasimo  ought  to 
be  dischai^ed. 

Hereupon,  Spiridione  Pana,  on  the  6th  October,  1854,  addressed  to 
the  British  Consul-General  a  statement  in  which,  after  alluding  to  an 
*ear!ier  petition  of  Paspali,  and  an  answer  which  he  had  put  in  psi  ■  -i 
to  it,  he  observes  (Appendix  11,^  that  Paspali  had  presented  a  L  -I 

second  petition,  in  which  he  continued  to  hold  him  (S.  Pana,)  in  the 
capacity  in  which  he  acts,  responsible  for  the  payment  of  the  freight 
claimed,  because  he  had  not  consented  to  take  out  the  cargo  existing  on 
board  under  the  conditions  imposed  on  him  by  Mr.  Hanson. 

The  statement  concludes  in  these  words  : — 

"  In  reply  to  the  above  adverse  petition  it  is  sufficient  for  the  under- 
signed to  refer  Signor  D.  Paspali  to  the  reply  given  to  him  by  the  Aet 
of  the  15th  of  September  last.  And  in  order  that  Signor  D.  Paspali  may 
no  longer  have  reason  to  consider  the  undersigned  as  being  an  impedi- 
ment to  the  delivery  and  sale  of  the  cargo,  he  declares  that  he  is  not 
opposed  to  the  appointment  of  the  survey  demanded,  nor  to  the  sale  of 
the  cargo ;  but  he  does  not  take  any  trouble  in  the  matter,  nor  to  assume 
any  responsibility  towards  any  person  whomsoever,  still  less  towards 
Signor  D.  Paspali,  for  the  freight  claimed;  and  provided  from  the  sur- 
vey it  should  appear  that  the  cargo  ought  to  be  sold,  the  undersigned 
will  not  refuse  to  be  present  at  the  sale  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other 
consignees  will  be  present  who  are  in  the  same  position  as  the  under- 
signed ;  his  preceding  protestations,  however,  remaining  still  in  all  and 
.singular  their  items  in  full  vigour,  and  without  any  prejudice  to  the  rights 
and  actions  of  the  shippers  agMust  whomsoever  it  may  concern,  or  any 
responsibility  of  the  undersigned  in  the  capacity  in  which  he  acts  towards 
Signor  Paspali  for  the  freight  claimed  in  the  event  that  the  proceeds  ot 
the  cargo  should  not  be  sufficient  to  cover  it." 

He  prays  that  a  copy  of  this  paper  may  be  communicated  to  Paspali 
and  to  Mr.  Hanson,  in  the  capacity  in  which  he  acts. 

Neither  the  first  petition  of  Paapali,  nor  the  answer  to  it  by  Spiridi- 
one Pana,  are  amongst  the  papers  in  the  Appendix. 

In  consequence  of  these  proceedings  the  Wallachian  and  British 
authorities  appointed  surveyors,  who,  on  the  17th  October,  1854,  made 
a  report  (Appendix  12,)  ia  which  they  stated  that  they  had  betaken 
themselves  to  the  vessel  ia  the  company  of  M.  La  Fontaine,  assisted  by 
the  public  broker,  Laazaro  de  Nicolini,  and  there,  in  the  presence  of  the 
captain,  had  examined  the  cai^,  which  they  found  in  a  state  of  serious 
heat ;  that  the  odour  it  sent  forth,  and  the  commenceiacnt  of  rot,  in- 
duced them  unanimously  to  advise  the  sale  of  the  cargo,  for  account  of 
whom  it  may  concern,  in  order  to  prevent  the  total  deterioration  thereof. 
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On  the  same  day  the  cargo  was  sold  by  M.  La  Fontaine,  as  the  royal 
British  navy  agent,  to  Messrs.  Chamaud,  exactiy  aa  it  may  be  found  on 
board  the  Gerasimo,  that  is  to  say,  rotten,  wetted,  damaged,  or  with  any 
other  defect,  at  the  price  of  15J  piastres  for  every  ehilo. 

This  sale  seems  to  have  been  made  without  the  knowledge  of  E.  Pana 
and  Co.,  or  S.  Paoa,  their  agent,  for,  on  the  6th  November,  1854;  he 
presented  a  petition  to  the  British  consulate,  stating  that  he  was  autho- 
rised by  E.  Pana  and  Co.,  the  proprietors  of  the  cargo,  to  sell  it,  and 
r  *i  -I  i'eceive  the  proceeds,  and  praying  that  he  might  be  at  *liberty 
"-  J  to  do  so,  depositing  the  proceeds  In  the  hands  of  the  Eoyal 

Britannic  Chancery  until  it  should  be  definitely  settled  as  to  the  fate  of 
the  said  cargo,  he  being  ready  to  tender  valid  security  for  the  due  deposit 
of  the  price  obtained. 

Nothing  further  appears  upon  the  evidence  or  documents,  but  it  is 
obvious  that  some  further  arrangement  was  made,  for  it  was  agreed 
between  the  counsel  at  the  bar  that  the  proceeds  of  the  cargo  had  been 
paid  over  to  Pana  and  Co.,  or  their  agent,  on  security  being  given  to 
answer  the  amount  in  case  of  condemnation. 

The  question  for  their  lordships  to  decide  is,  what  is  the  effeet  of  this 
evidence  with  reference  to  the  three  points  :  the  property ;  the  sale ;  and 
the  omission  to  examine  witnesses;  and  upon  none  of  these  points  art. 
they  able  to  find  any  serious  doubt. 

At  Constantinople,  where  the  facts  were  probably  known,  and,  at  all 
events,  were  capable  of  easy  proof,  no  doubt  was  ever  suggested  aa  to 
the  fact  of  Pana  and  Co.  being  owners  of  the  cargo  through  the  whole 
of  the  long  proceedings  which  led  to  the  sale.  They  were  dealt  with, 
both  by  the  captors  and  the  shipowner,  as  the  proprietors;  they  were 
called  upon  in  that  character  to  pay  the  freight ;  they  were  called  upon 
in  that  character  to  consent  to  the  sale;  they  were  called  upon  in  that 
character  to  be  responsible  for  the  amount  in  case  of  condemnation ;  and 
can  it  be  argued  that  they  are  only  to  be  treated  as  owners  in  case  of 
condemnation,  and  not  in  case  of  restitution  ">  At  the  hearing  of  the 
claim  none  of  these  facts  appeared.  At  the  hearing  on  further  proof, 
the  view  taken  of  the  ease  by  the  learned  judge  made  it  unnecessary  to 
investigate  them.  The  affidavit  of  La  Fontaine  was  calculated  to  mis- 
lead anybody  who  had  not  carefully  examined  the  documents  tii  which  it 
refers ;  the  inaccuracies  in  it  were  not  pointed  out  at  this  bar,  and  were, 
probably,  therefore  not  brought  to  the  notice  of  Dr.  Lushington.  When 
the  documents  are  examined,  it  appears  to  their  lordships  that  no  fair 
doubt  as  to  the  property  can  be  raised  by  tho  captors.  Indeed,  the  re- 
spondent's own  case  on  their  lordship's  table  states  that  the  cargo  was 
sold  with  the  consent  of  S.  Pana,  the  agent  of  the  proprietor  of  the 
cargo.  Can  a  doubt  be  suggested  whether  the  principals  for  whom  S. 
Pana  was  agent  were  E.  Pana  and  Co.,  of  Galatz  ?  As  to  the  sale,  the 
evidence  clearly  shows  that  it  took  place  under  circumstances  which  can. 
not  in  the  least  prejudice  the  right  of  the  owners  to  relief. 

Then  as  to  the  excuse  for  the  non -ex  ami  nation  of  the  witnesses,  there 
is  literally  none  whatever.  What  is  the  value  of  a  statement  by  M.  la 
Fontaine  of  what  the  exigencies  of  the  public  service  would  or  would  not 
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permit  7  What  knowledge  has  he  upon  the  suhject,  even  if  what  appears 
ia  this  case  was  calculated  to  induce  the  court  to  place  entire  confidence 
on  his  accuracy  ?  But,  if  the  esigeneies  of  the  puhlic  service  did  not 
permit  the  sending  these  vessels  either  to  England  or  to  Malta,  are  the 
claimants  to  suffer  ?  Is  it  their  fault  that  there  wfis  no  commission  for 
the  examination  of  witnesses  at  Constantinople ;  *that  crews  could  j.„  ... 
not  be  spared  to  send  the  vessel  to  Malta?  Is  it  consistent  with  L  J 
justice  that  the  crews  should  be  kept  prisoners,  and  the  ship  and  cargo 
detained,  without  the  least  authority,  at  Constantinople;  that  the  cap- 
tain should  take  no  steps  whatever  for  more  than  twelve  months  to  proceed 
to  adjudication;  that  the  claimants  should  lose  all  the  advantage  of 
having  the  examination  of  their  own  witnesses ;  and  that  for  all  these 
wrongs  they  should  be  entitled  to  no  remedy  ? 

It  was  strongly  insisted  by  the  Appellants  that  the  penalty  on  the 
captors  for  omitting  to  comply  with  the  rules  of  the  Admiralty  Court, 
if  unaccounted  for  or  not  sufficiently  explained,  was  a  forfeiture  of  all 
their  rights,  and  restitutiou  to  the  claimants,  with  costs  and  damages; 
and  many  authorities  were  cited  which  were  supposed  to  warrant  that 
proposition. 

It  ia  not,  in  their  lordships'  view,  necessary  to  adopt  in  this  case  so 
severe  a  rule,  and  they  think  it  wi'l  he  more  satisfactory  to  examine  the 
grounds  on  which  it  is  attempted  to  justify  the  seizure,  and  on  which 
condemnation  is  required. 

The  ground  now  suggested  is,  that  the  Gerasimo  was  guilty  of  a  breach 
of  blockade  in  coming  out  of  the  Danube  when  the  mouths  of  that  river 
were  in  a  state  of  notified  blockade.  It  is  singular  that  if  this  were  the 
ground  of  capture,  no  notice  whatever  of  the  blockade  should  have  been 
contained  in  the  affidavit  originaJly  prepared  for  Captain  Powell  to  swear 
when  the  seizure  was  made,  and  the  facts  recent ;  that  notice  of  it  should 
be  introduced  for  the  first  time  in  the  affidavit  made  by  him  on  the  30th 
of  August,  1856 ;  and  that  even  in  that  late  affidavit  it  is  not  slated  that 
breach  of  blockade  was  the  cause  of  seizure. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  breach  of  blockade,  whether  it  was 
the  cause  of  seizure  or  not,  may  be  used  as  ground  of  condemnation,  if 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  bring  it  within  the  law. 

What,  then,  were  the  eireumstances  ?  In  the  summer  of  1854  the 
Russian  forces  in  the  Turkish  territories  were  straitened  for  provisions. 
The  allied  fleets  desired  to  prevent  the  importation  of  provisions  up  the 
Danube,  and  with  that  view  the  two  admirals  in  command  of  the  English 
and  French  fleets  issued  a  proclamation,  dated  June  2d,  1854,  in  which 
they  declared  to  all  whom  it  might  concern,  that  they  had  established  an 
effective  blockade  of  the  Danube,  in  order  to  stop  all  transport  of  pro- 
visions to  the  Russian  armies  ;  they  declared  that  this  blockade  included 
all  those  mouths  of  the  Danube  which  communicate  with  the  Black  Sea, 
and  they  apprised  all  vessels  of  every  nation  that  they  will  not  be  able 
to  enter  the  river  till  further  orders — ("  qu'ils  ne  pourront  entrer  dans 
ce  fleuve  jusqu'i  nouvel  ordre.") 

On  the  26th  of  June  the  Russians  forbade  all  export  of  cereals  after 
the  2nd  of  July.  Any  exportation  of  cereals,  therefore,  was  in  furtherance 
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of  the  objects  of  the  allies,  and  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Russians.  Could 
a  Moldavian  merchant  imaginCj  if  he  had  heard  of  this  blockade,  that 
|-^,  ..-,  he  was  to  be  liable  to  capture  by  the  allies  for  exporting  pro- 
L  J  visions,  *when  the  whole  purpose  of  the  blockade  was  declared 

to  be  to  prevent  their  import  ? 

But,  by  the  rules  of  law,  a  ship  which  has  entered  a  blockaded  port 
before  the  blockade  ii  entitled  to  come  out  ao-ain  ■  and  if  she  has  a  eai^o 
taken  on  board  bcfor       t        f  t!     hi    k  d      h  titled  to  briog  it 

out.  The  blockade  of  p  t  p  m  f  n  t  f  the  existence  of 
the  blockade  to  all  wh  with       t,  b  th        habitants  who  see 

the  blockading  ships    ff  th  t      d     t  b   w  11         rant  of  the  block- 

ade. But  this  was  n  bl  k  d  f  th  p  t  f  I  1  t  but  a  blockade  of 
the  mouths  of  the  D       btltlj  tbkip  the  river,  at  a 

distance  of  150  mile   t    m    t.  m     th 

In  this  case  the  sh  p  h  d  t  d  th  n  b  f  the  blockade  ;  the 
cargo  was  taken  on  b      d       th    30th    t  T  d  the  ship  must  have 

sailed  on  or  before  the  2nd  of  July  ;  otherwise  she  would  have  been  de- 
tained by  the  Russians.  If  she  had  no  notice  of  the  blockade,  she  was, 
on  that  general  ground,  entitled  to  bring  out  her  cargo ;  if  she  had 
notice,  she  never  could  suppose  that,  according  to  the  notification,  she 
CO  jld  be  liable  to  capture ,  but  if  the  case  had  been  open  to  any  sus- 
picion, though,  in  fact,  there  is  none,  no  weight  could  be  given  to  such 
subpiciona,  when  the  claimant  has  been  deprived,  by  the  wrongful  act  of 
the  captors  of  the  opportunity  of  affording  the  explanations  which  the 
rules  of  law  were  intended  to  secure  to  him. 

Of  the  law  applicable  to  the  case,  as  it  appears  to  their  lordships,  they 
cannot  express  their  opinion  better  than  in  the  language  used  by  Dr.  Lush, 
ington,  in  the  beginning  of  his  judgment  on  the  hearing  before  him : 

"On  the  part  of  the  claimant,  a  very  long  argument  was  addressed  to 
the  court,  impugning  the  conduct  of  the  captors,  and  charging  them 
with  having  improperly  brought  the  vessel  to  Constantinople.  It  has 
been  further  stated  that  there  being  no  means  of  examining  witnesses  at 
Constantinople,  great  unnecessary  delay  had  occurred,  and  that  the  cap- 
tors were  responsible  for  such  delay  and  all  the  consequences.  Tho 
court  is  not  disposed  to  deny  the  truth  and  justice  of  the  principle  con- 
tended for;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  clearly  of  opinion,  that  if  a  delay  in 
bringing  to  dj  d'  t'  n  d  th  n-examination  of  witnesses,  arose, 
though  it  m  y  b  Im  t  mp  bl  f  r  the  government  of  the  belligerent 
nation  to  p  t    u  h  atili  that  the  neutral  ought  to  be 

indemnified  f  nju  t  h  b  done  him.  The  captor  in  the  first 
instance,  th  h  h  m  y  b  p  f  tly  blameless,  is  responsible  to  the 
neutral,  and  h  m  t  1  k  t  h  w  government  for  redress,  if  he  has 
been  compelled  to  m  ke  ^ood  j  jury  sustained  by  a  neutral,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  fulfilling  the  commands  which  he,  the  captor,  dares  not 
disobey.  In  many  cases  the  captains  of  some  of  Her  Majesty's  cruisers 
may  have  a  discretion  to  release  at  once,  but  this  may  not  be  so  in  case 
of  a  blockade,  when  special  orders  may  have  been  given  to  capture  and 
detain," 

In  this  statement  of  the  principles  of  law,  their  lordships  cordially 
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♦concur.  What  claim  the  captor  mav  have  upon  her  mije«  rYisym-i 
ty's  government,  it  is  not  their  duty  to  judge  nor  haie  they    L  -I 

any  means  of  forming  an  opinion  But  aa  regards  the  claimant,  hi3 
conduct  appears  to  hi,  without  any  estuae,  and  their  lordihips  have  no 
hesitation  la  advising  restitution  of  the  cargo  with  costs  and  damages 
against  tht  ca[  tor 


CARGO  EX  "ASPASIA." 

Cremidi  v.  Parker  and  Dyke. 

As  regards  the  claimant,  this  ease  differs,  in  no  material  particular, 
from  that  which  has  just  been  decided,  and  the  same  decree  must  be 
pronounced.  As  between  the  captor  and  the  crown  there  may  he  a 
very  material  distinction,  as  the  death  of  Captain  Parker,  in  the  service 
of  his  country,  within  a  few  days  after  the  capture,  relieves  him  from 
personal  blame,  in  respect  to  the  gross  irregularities  wliioh  have  since 


THE  SHIP  "ACHILLES." 
Cremidi  v.  Parker  and  Dyke. 

This  case  differs  from  the  two  which  have  just  been  disf  1  t  n 
this  circumstance,  that  the  claimant's  right  of  property  is  not  ffi  ntly 
established.  The  claim  is  made  on  behalf  of  Paolo  Focca,  a  th  1 
owner ;  but  the  ship's  papers  do  not  establish  the  title,  hut,  n  th  n 
trary,  throw  some  doubt  upon  it,  and  the  agreement  made  with  th  p 
tain  on  behalf  of  the  owners  does  not  show  who  the  owners  a 

Considering,  however,  the  hardships  imposed  on  the  claim  t  by  th 
course  pursued  by  the  captors,  their  lordships  will  admit  th  1  m  t. 
to  further  proof  as  to  the  property.  The  other  facts  are  sufficiently  clear, 
and  they  will  not  order  farther  proof  as  to  them. 
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COMMENTARIES 


mTERNATIONAL   LA¥. 


PART   THE  NINTH. 


CHAPTER   I. 


RIGUr  OF   ACTIOS, (a) 

I.  We  have  hitherto  considered  States  in  their  normal,  that  is,  their 
pacific  relations  to  each  other.  We  have  inquired  into  the  origin  and 
character  of  their  reciprocal  Bights  and  Obligations.  Wo  have  now  to 
consider  the  abnormal  state  of  things  which  ensues  upon  a  disturbance 
of  these  normal  relations,  when  these  Rights  have  heen  invaded  and  these 
Ohligations  not  fulfilled. 

In  the  case  of  individuals,  a  redress  for  ttis  infringenient  of  Right  and 
neglect  of  Obligation  is  provided  for  in  every  system  of  National  or  Muni- 
cipal Law.  In  these  systems  the  individual  is  furnished  with  a  Right  of 
Action,  and  the  regulation  of  this  Right,  in  all  its  various  shapes,  forma 
the  subject  of  a  Code  of  Procedure;  whether  there  be,  as  in  the  case  of 
most  Continental  States,  such  a  Code  made  by  express  enactment  part  of 
a  general  Code  of  Law,  or  whether,  as  in  England,  such  a  Code  practi- 
cally exists  in  *usage  and  judicial  precedent  amended  and  ampli-  r  *ij  -i 
fied  by  positive  statute.  L    ■"  J 

In  the  system  of  International  Law,  this  Civil  Right  of  Action  becomes 
of  necessity  an  appeal  to  arms,(6)  for  war  is  the  terrible  litigation  of 
States. 

By  what  rules  this  Internationa!  Right  of  Action(c}  is  govemed,  both 

(a)  Litis  Canteitatlo.  (i)  Vido  ante,  vol,  i.  pp.  10-12. 

(el  HeE«ra  most  correctly  entiUes  (be  second  book  of  hia  clever  work  "  Daa 
Vbikerrecht  im  Zustande  dea  Unfriedens,  Oder  dU  Acttonmrechle  der  Staaleti." 
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with  respect  to  the  principals  in  the  suit  and  to  the  bystanders,  we  sliall 
presently  consider  at  length. 

II.  But  as  we  approach  these  awful  confines,  we  must  remember  that 
it  is  the  hounden  and  most  sacred  duty  of  every  State,  to  exhaust  every 
legal  means  of  redres3,((^J  before  it  haa  recourse  to  the  dreadful  necessity 
of  war.  These  means  arc,  as  we  have  already  8een,(e)  classed  under  two 
heads,  viz : — 

1.  Measures  taken  vid  amicahili. 

2.  Measures  taken  viS,  facta,  which  nevertheless  fall  short  of  war. 

III.  Measures  taken  ntfiamtcafttVi,  are,  1.  Negotiation;  2.  Arbitration. 
With  respect  to  Negotiation — it  is,  of  course,  the  principal  object  of 

Embassies,(/)  the  nature  and  privileges  of  which  have  been  so  fnlly  dis- 
cussed, to  adjust  international  differences  before  they  ripen  into  war. 

With  respect  to  Arbitralio7i,(^gj  this  mode  of  adjustment  must  be  con- 
sidered both  with  reference  to  the  Parties  and  to  the  Arbitrator ;  as 
much  with  reference  to  the  latter  as  to  the  former. 

*FirBt,  as  to  the  Parties.     It  cannot  be  laid  down  as  a  general 


[•3], 


id  unqualified  proposition  that  it  is  the  duty  of  States  to  adopt 


e  of  trial.  There  may,  under  the  circumstances,  be  no  third 
State  willing,  or  qualified  in  all  respects,  for  so  arduous  and  invidious 
a  task.  Moreover,  a  State  may  feel  that  the  contested  Eight  is  one  of 
vital  importance,  and  one  which  she  is  not  justified  in  submitting  to  the 
decision  of  any  Arbiter  or  Arbiters. 

We  know  from  history  that  Congresses  of  crowned  heads  have  not 
always  proved  themselyea  to  be  impartial  or  competent  tribunals  of  Inter- 
national Law,(A^  and  the  circumstances  which  justify  the  Intervention 
of  Foreign  States,  both  when  invited  and  when  uninvited  by  the  contend- 
ing parties,  have  been  already  under  our  eonsideration.(V) 

Secondly,  with  respect  to  the  Arhttrator.  It  should  be  observed  that 
if  any  arbitrator  be  appointed,  the  terms  of  the  appointment  will  of  course 
limit  his  authority,  and  if  his  award  exceed  or  be  inconsistent  with  those 
limits  it  will  be  altogether  nul].(i) 

{d)  Wolff,  Juj  Penfimn,  c.  v.,  DeModo  componendi  ConlTOversias  Gentium.  Zoiicb, 
Pars  ii.  L  s.  3,  p.  54.  (e)  Vide  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  11. 

(/)  Vol.  ii.  pp.  124-234. 

Ig)  See  an  excellent  chapter  upon  the  snbject,  ci 
eral  jnrispmdence,  in  Voet,  at  Pandect.,  1.  ir.  t. 
teceperunt,  ui  Sententiam  dicant. 

(h)  Vide  ante,  vol.  i.  pp.  456-t.  (i)  Vol.  i.  pt.  ir.  e.  i,,  on  Intervention. 

(k)  "Uti  ex  adverBO  cavendum  quoque  arbitro  est,  ne  oompTOmisai  fines  egredi- 
atut,  ftC  alia  dirimat,  quS.in  quse  ipsius  arbitrio  comniiBsa  sunt,  aut  alio  niodo  quam 
quo  compromisanm  est.  Genecaliler  enim  sciendum,  omnem  de  officio  arbitri  ac 
potestate  tractatum  ex  ipso  compromisso  sumendum  esse;  nee  aliud  ei  licere, 
qnam  quod  ibi,  ut  officere  possit,  cautum,  est.  Non  ergo  qiiodlibet  statuere  poterit, 
nee  in  re  qufilibet,  sed  de  qu^  re  compromissum,  et  qiiatenus  compromiasuni  est, 
et,  compromisso  geiieraliter  coucepto,  de  his  soils  judtcare  rebus  et  rationibus  et 
controversiis,  qnie  ab  initio  fuerunt  iiit«r  eos,  qui  cooipromiserunt,  nou  qu%  postea 
sup ervenerunt.";— Voet,  ib.  1,  iii.  t.  viii. 

For  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  BeeuperatOTe!  under  the  early  Roman  Law,  see 
vol.  i.  Append.,  pp.  492-3. 

For  the  power  of  the  Pope  as  International  Arbitrator,  soo  vol.  i.  Preface,  p.  ix. 
p.  S2;  vol.  ii.  pp.  32T-B. 

As  to  the  authority  of  General  Councils  in  this  matter,  see  vol.  ii.  pp,  313-18. 
Of  UuiTCrsiiies,  lb.,  p.  318. 
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Otherwise,  the  Jus  inter  gentes  is  well  expressed  in  the  opinion  of 
Ulpian,  as  it  stands  incorporated  in  the  Itoman  I^aw; — "Si  se  subjiciant 
alieni  juriadictioni,  et  consentiant,  *inter  eonsentientes  cujnsvis  r  *<  -i 
judicia,  qui  tribunal!  prjeest,  vel  aliaiu  jurisdictionem  hahet,  L  J 
est  jurisdietio."(?)  The  Arbitrator  cannot  he  compelled,  unless,  indeed, 
a  clause  to  this  effect  has  been  inserted  in  the  International  Covenant,  to 
continEe  the  exercise  of  his  functions,  («i)  Nor  can  he  alter  his  decision 
when  it  has  once  been  formally  delivered ;(«)  for,  where  this  has  been 
done,  he  \s  functus  officio.  If  there  bean  uneven  number  of  Arbitrators, 
the  opinion  of  the  majorityfo)  would,  according  to  the  Reason  of  the 
Thing,  and  the  Jus  commune  of  Nations,  be  conclusive.  If  one  of  the 
Arbitrators  were  maliciously  to  absent  himself,  it  might  be  competent  for 
the  others  to  proceed}  but  if  one  were  dead,  the  Arbitration  would  be 
dissolved,  unless  provision  had  been  made  for  the  contingency  in  the 
original  covenant. (p)  Nor,  jf  there  be  two  Arbiters,  and  they  differ  in 
opinion,  can  they  call  in,  without  the  consent  of  both  parties,  a  third 
person  as  umpire  {superarhitrwm.\{ii^ 

*The  sentence,  once  given,  is  binding  upon  the  parties  whose  i-*? -■ 
own  act  has  created  the  jurisdiction  over  them.  The  extreme  L  J 
case  may  indeed  be  supposed,  of  a  sentence  bearing  upon  its  face  glaring 
partiality,  and  attended  with  circumstances  of  such  evident  injustice  as 
to  be  null.  "Nee  feimen"  (Voet  observes)  "executioni  danda  erit,  si 
per  aordes,  aut  per  manifestam  gratiam  vel  inimicitiam  probetur  lata." 
But  for  such  exceptions  no  rules  can  be  safely  laid  down.^J") 

IV.  It  is  a  duty,  according  to  Huhner,(s)  the  great  champion  of 
Neutrality,  incumbent  upon  Neutrals  to  use  every  means  in  their  power 

(I)  Dig.  V.  1. 1. 1. 

ha)  "  PriBlereft  oogondua  non  fuit  arbiter,  Bi  pcena.  compromisso  non  fulsset 
inierta."— Voet,  ib.,  i.  iv.  t.  yiii. 

(n)  "  Sententise  secundiini  requisita  superitis  commeniorata  latie  effectus  est, 
quod  nee  ab  arbitris  mutari  posait,  etsi  erroreni  allegantibus ;  quippe  quorum  offi- 
cinm  absolutione  vel  condemnatione  fiaitum  est." — Ibid. 

(o)  "  Quod  si  plurea  acbitri  electi  diEsentiant  in  ferenda  sontentia  id  quod  majori 
parti  placuerit,  ratum  erit." — Ibid. 

(;>)  "Quia  tamen  ilia  absolute  arbilrorum  omniuin  prasEentite  neceEsitas  non 
rat5  malitiis  atque  calamniia  poESet  ansam  praebere,  dilm  aUquaudo  anus  aut 
gratia  aut  odio  aut  sordibua  corruptua  sui  copiam  non  fiiceret;  atque  it&  quses- 
tionea  malitiosEl  absentifi  diutiiie  protelarentur  ac  manereut  indecisse;  commode 
cautnm  fuit  jure  Canonico,ut  si  legitimfe  omneEcitatifuerinl,  neojuBlumallegave- 
iiut  impedimeatutn  qu&  miniia  adessent,  liceat  duobus  prtesentibus,  absente  tertio, 
perindfe  ad  negotii  commissi  eiamea  accedere,  illudqoe  sn^  dirimere  sententi^,  ac 
si  tertiuB  legitime  vocatus  ipsis  preesens  fuisBet.  Aliter  qnam  Gtatnendnni  foret,  ei 
UDU3  ex  arbitris  fato  tUnctns  sU:  morte  enim  tali  compromissum  dissolvi  verius 
est ;  nisi  superstitibus  reliquis  iu  casum  mortalitatis  tributum  sit  alterlus  in  mortai 
locum  cooptandi  juB." — Ibid. 

(s)  "  Sed  vil  est,  ut  hiec  aliter  admiseris,  quam  si  compromittentes,  non  ignaros 
tertiam  assumi,  patientiam  prsbuiese  atque  ittu  tacitfe  consensum  accommod^BSe 
coQstet:  nam  si  ob  disseusum  arbitrorum  malint  k  compromi330  cesilire,  uti  id 
leges  ipsis  permittunt,  ideoque  testationibus  denunciaveriut  ambo,  vel  alteruter, 
ne  tertius  assumeretur,  aut  assumptus  sententiam  dicerel,  non  animadverto,  cnr 
efBcai  forct  quod  ab  eo,  quern  euperarbilTum  vulgft  appellant,  fiiisset  delinitum, 
cilm  nuDquam  in  eum  consensisse  dici  queaut:  tiuUus  vcr6  aatis  idoneus  arbiter 
sine  partium  voluntate  possit  cenaeci." — Voet,  ib. 

(r)  Ib.  E.  24. 

(j)  De  la  Saisie  des  B5,timeQS  Xeutres,  t,  i.  pt.  i.  c.  ii.  a.  11. 
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to  procure  the  re-ostalilishnient  of  peace  ;  and,  of  course,  as  much  their 
duty  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  breaking  out  of  war.  Galiaoifi)  is  of  a 
different  opinion.  The  part  of  mediatorj  !ie  thinks,  may  be  accepted ;  but 
its  acceptance  ia  not  obl'g  to  ybyN  f  1  It  f  IL  w  F  tur 
neutrality  might  be,  h       y        mp    m     d       d  th      p  t     f  f  th 

belligerents  attracted  bytlhrtthtjt       d  tj  d 

prudence  forbids  an  pt        m     h  m  L    ^     f  th      fii        f 

mediator. 

It  is  impossible  tolydw         j       t  'p  bjtwhh 

must  be  greatly  affect  1  by  th  m  t  f       h  t 

But  it  may  be  allowed  tp  pf  fthml  dm 

Christian  principle  of  H  b        to  th    1  w       1  p    b  bij    ft       11  f 

expediency  of  Galian       M     1    h  w  m    t  d  p     d  up      th       bj    t 

r*f!n  o^  dispute,  up       th      I        te     f  th     d   p  ta  ta       dp       tl 
L      J  *position  and  a  th     ty   f  th    St  t   wh    h  te  d        t    f,    d   ffi 

V.  Lastly,  it  must  b       m  m^      d  th  t  a     n  th    1 1  gat    n    f     d 
duals,  if  one  of  tlie  p   -t  f        t        bm  1 1    th      w    d    f  th    A  b 
trator,  a  compulsory  p       ss       pt        mt  g       thm  th 
litigation  of  States,  if  th    d               f  th    ump      St  t    b           t  d  by  th 
plaintiff  or  defendant  State,  war  must  be  resorted  to,  i     order  to  compel 
the  obedience  of  the  recusant  to  the  decree;  though  the  umpire  cannot 
be  compelled,  even  under  these  circumstances,  to  become  a  belligerent. 

VI.  There  remains  a  question  of  much  importance  : — May  a  State  be 
compelled  to  make  peace  by  Third  Powers  ?  The  question  applies  to 
two  hypotheses,  not  immaterially  different.  For  the  State  may  have 
accepted  an  Arbitration,  and  the  award,  which  must,  of  course,  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  fairly  conducted,  may  have  been  given  against  her ; 
or  the  State  may  not  be  under  this  self-imposed  obligation,  and  may  Lave 
altogether  refused  Arbitration. 

In  both  cases  the  general  principles  of  International  Law  answer  the 
question  in  the  negative,  though  with  less  confidence  in  the  former  than 
in  the  latter  hypothesis. 

Bynkershock(«)  says,  that  it  is  as  unjust  to  compel  a  State  to  mate 
peace,  as  to  compel  it  to  make  war.  Such  compulsion,  he  observes,  was 
used  by  England,  Sweden,  and  Holland,  who  bound  themselves  by 
Treaty,  on  the  23rd  January,  1668,  to  force,  the  Spaniards  and  the 
French,  who  were  at  war  with  each  other,  to  make  peace  upon  certain 
conditions  J  and  thus  these  two  nations  were  compelled  to  make  peace 
Before  this  event,  on  the  2l8t  May,  1659,  the  French,  English,  and 
Dutch  compelled  Sweden  to  make  peace  with  Denmark,  and  thereby  pre- 
vented the  total  ruin  of  the  latter  country. 

P^_-,  The  pretext,  as  Bynkershoek  calls  it,  for  these  interferences 
L  -1  *on  the  part  of  third  Powers,  was  the  general  welfare  of  Europe 
In  the  former  case  the  undue  aggrandizement  of  France,  in  the  latter, 
the  undue  aggrandizement  of  Sweden,  was  prevented. 

(()  Galiani,  De'  Doveri  de'  Frincipi  Neutrali,  Terso  i  Guerregiaotl,  e  di  questi 
verso  i  Neutrali,  o.  ii.  162. 
(u)  Qu»sUones  J.  P.,  c.  axv.-sis. 
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Eynkershoek,  however,  says,  that  under  the  pretence  of  preserving 
peace,  these  forcible  intcrventionB  violated  International  justice.  His 
words  are  remarkable : — 

"  His  injariia  pratexitur  studium  conservandse  pa«ia,  quod  et  ipsum 
prietexitur  injuriis  longfe  adhuc  niajoribus,  quEe  potissimum  ab  aliquot 
retro  annis  invaluerunt,  quum  nempe  Principes  mutuis  Paetia  de  aliorum 
Principum  Kegais  et  Ditionibus  ex  animi  sententiS,  statuunt,  atque  si 
de  re  suil  statuerent.  Has  injurias  peperit,  et  adhuc  parit  Ratio,  quam 
vocant,  SfaluSj^x)  quam  ipse  definio,  Mostrum,  horrendum,  informe, 
ingens,  cut  lumen  ademptum.  Huio  monatro  si  semel  cedas,  semelque 
tibi  indulgeas,  aliena  non.  alio  loco  habere,  quam  tua,  jam  frustra  est 
omnia  Disputatio  de  Jure  Gentium  et  Publico. "(y) 

The  sincerity  of  the  motives  of  the  interfering  Powers  may  be  always 
questioned;  and  it  is  clear  that  for  this,  as  well  as  for  other  and  weightier 
reasons,  such  compulsory  interference  is  liable  to  the  gravest  objections, 
as  infringing  upon  the  sacred  principle  of  national  independence. 
Whether,  however,  and  how  far,  and  when  the  necessities  of  preventive 
Self-defence,  also  a  sacred  national  right,  may  justify  such  a  course,  has 
been  treated  of  at  length  in  the  Chapter  of  iNTEavENTiON,  in  a  former 
part  of  this  work.fz) 

VII.  If  Negotiation  and  Arbitration  fail,  there  remain  certain  measures 
to  be  taken  via  facli,  which  yet  fall  short  of  open  war.  There  are  certain 
means  of  redress  which,  though  *tinged  with  a  hostile  character,  p*o-| 
and  though  often  but  the  train  which  awaits  only  a  spark  to  be  L  J 
kindled  into  the  full  blaze  of  open  war,  arc,  nevertheless,  not  in  them- 
selves inconsistent  with  the  maintenance  of  peace. 

fa)  We  have  already  seen  that  the  class  of  acts  which  militate  against 
kindness,  courtesy,  generosity,  or  gratitude,  an,  not  those  for  which  the 
Law,  either  in  the  case  of  the  Individual  or  the  ^titc,  can  afford  a 
definite  relief  or  a  positive  redress 

We  have,  however,  also  seen  that,  in  the  cise  of  States,  the  confines 
of  Comity  and  IIiqiit  are  ofen  separated  by  a  very  fine,  and  sometimes 
a  scarcely  perceptible,  line  of  demarcation  These  are  cai-es  in  which 
long  usage  has  given  a  colour  to  the  asiom,  mos  pro  lege  ,(6)  and  wheie 
the  abrupt  withdrawal  of  liberties  and  facilities,  originally  the  fruit  of 
indulgence  and  concession,  without  due  premonition  to  the  parties  inte 
rested,  is  clearly  a  tortious  and  illegal  ict,  for  which  leparation  may,  if 
necessary,  bo  exacted  by  force.  A  concession  ot  Comity,  secured  by 
Treaty,  stands,  of  course, — until  suspended  or  destroyed  by  open  war 
between  the  two  States, — upon  the  footing  of  clear  and  positue  Ilight. 
But,  as  a  general  rule,  violations  of  Comity  arc  clearly  not  the  subjects 
of  a  just  or  necessary  war.  Their  redress,  if  remonstrance  have  failed, 
is  to  be  sought  in  a  corresponding  reciprocity  of  practice  upon  the  part 
of  the  injured  State  towards  the  Government  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 

(x)  Bynkershoek'a  horror  of  the  Reason  of  Stale  is  again  vigoronsly  espressed 
in  the  leuth  chapter  of  the  second  book  of  tlie  Q.  J,  P.,  whi;re  ho  calls  it,  ''  bellua 
ilia  mtiltorum  capitum,"    Vide  ante,  vol.  i.  pp.  154-8. 

{!,)  Q.  J.  P.,  1.  i.  0.  siv.  a.  10.  (!)  Vol.  i.  Pt.  iv,  c.  i. 

(a)  Vide  ante,  vol.  i.  pp.  12,  13.     Schmalz,  p.  214, 

(i)  Vide  ante,  vol.  i.  pp.  160-1. 
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iajunng  State;  for  here,  on  the  threahold  of  the  terrible  code  of  war,  as 
indeed  throughout  the  whole  system  of  International  Jurispnideace,  we 
are  met  by  this  cardinal  maxim,  Tin.,  that  the  opinions  and  feelings  of 
the  individual  citizen  are,  so  far  as  foreign  States  are  concerned,  hound 
up  in  the  declarations  and  acts  of  the  Government  of  his  country. 
P  ^q  -,  *The  ^Ms  iniquumfc)  of  one  State  is  to  he  encountered  by  the 
L      -I  retorsio  leg  is  et  juris  01  a.aoihsr.fd'j 

"  Quod  quisque  in  alterum  itatuerit,  ut  ipse  eodcmjure  iitatur,"  is  the 
maxim  of  jurisprudence  applicable  to  this  case.  In  other  words,  Retor- 
sion is  the  remedy  for  these  departures  from  Comity.  How  and  in  what 
manner  the  lielorsion  shall  be  effected, — whether  hy  withdrawing  recip- 
rocal, analogous,  or  other  privileges  from  the  subjects  of  the  offending 
State, — is  a  matter  not  of  International,  bat  of  Public  Law.M 


[*10]  *CHAPTER    11. 

REPRISALS. 

Vni.  Retoksion,  we  have  seen,  is  a  vindication  of  offended  CoMiTY.(a) 
But  even  an  injury  done  to  the  Rights,  stricti  juris,  of  a  State,  may  be 
vindicated  by  the  employment  of  a  kind  of  force,  which  nevertheless  falls 
short  of  war,  and  the  use  of  which  is,  and  has  always  been  held  to  he, 
compatible  with  the  maintenance  of  general  pacific  relations.  Such  a 
vindication  may  be  sought  and  obtained  through  the  medium  of  Repri- 
sals. "Observa,"  Bynkershoek  says,  '<  Kepressaliis  locum  non  esse  nisi 
in  pace. "(6) 

IX.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  as  the  Rights  of  a  State  partly  re- 
spect the  collective  capacity  of  the  State,  its  Government  or  its  Repre- 
sentative, partly  the  individuals  of  which  it  is  composed,  so  a  State  may 
be  injured  in  two  ways, — either  directly,  hy  a  violation  of  the  Right 
affecting  its  collective  capacity,  or  indirectly[c)  hy  a  violation  of  the 
Eight  of  the  individual  to  whom  it  owes  protection,  in  return  for  his 
allegiance. 

For  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  individuals  have  committed  the  de- 
fence of  themselves  to  the  State  of  which  they  are  members,  and,  having 
done  so,  they  are  not  entitled  to  redress  their  own  injuries,  or,  to  use  a 
common  hut  expressive  phrase,  "  to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands." 
The  principle  of  law  which  forbids  this  course  is  thus  laid  down  in  the 
Digest :  "  Non  est  singulis  eoncedendum,  quod  per  magistratum  public^ 
r  *11 1  P"^^''  ^^^'  ""^  occasio  sit  majoris  tumultus  *faciendi."(<7)  This 
L         -I  important  doctrine  is  enforced  by  a  judgment  of  Lord  Stoweli, 

(c)  Pot  the  diBtinction  between  jus  atsquum  and  imuttilia  vide  post. 
((f)  Eliiber,  b.  234,  n.  d. 

"  Die  Retorsion  iat  eine  Reaction  gegeneinelniquilat  {Jus  mtquum),  die  Repres- 
salien  gegen  eine  Ungerecttigkeit  (InjmiUia)." — Heffters,  b.  HI,  cote, 
(r)  Vide  ante.voL  i.  p.  13. 

(a)  Hefftera,  s.  110.  (h)  Bynli,  ub!  sapr.  U)  Kluber.  231. 

(rf)I>ig-Z.  t.  Jtvli.  3. 118. 
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in  which  he  eajs,  "It  is  a  wild  cniiccit,  that  wherever  force  is  used,  it 
may  be  lawfully  resisted.  A  lawful  force  cannot  be  lawfully  resisted. 
The  only  case  where  it  can  be  so  is  in  the  state  of  war  and  conflict 
between  two  countries,  where  one  party  has  a  perfect  right  tfl  attatk  by 
force,  and  the  other  an  e^ual  right  to  resist  by  force.  But,  in  the 
relative  situation  of  two  countries  at  peace  with  each  other,  no  such  con- 
flicting rights  can  possibly  co-e5ist."('=J 

And  it  is  also  to  he  observed  that  fon-e  is  substituted  for  law,  when- 
ever redress  is  sought  otherwise  than  judicially,  (including  under  this 
term,  in  International  Law,  remonstrance  by  Oovernments,  (even  though 
no  injury  be  inflicted  upon  person  or  property.  It  is  well  said  in  the 
Eoman  Law,  "Tu  vim  putas  esse  solum  si  homines  vulnerentur;  vis  est 
tunc,  quotiea  quis  id,  cjuoddcheri  sibiputat,  non^e)'yM(?(ce»ireposcit."(/') 

X.  (17)  It  most  commonly  happens  that  Reprisah  are  resorted  r  tfitft 
*to  for  the  purpose  of  redressing  injuries  inflicted  upon  the  Right  L  "J 
of  Individuals. 

\3  we  are  now  diaw'ng  \  ery  near  to  tl  e  borders  of  actual  war  (A)  and 
aie  diseuaainj,  1  redre=i  which  is  to  be  enf  reed  via  fact  (1)  it  is  espe 
dient  to  consider  what  tin  I  of  in  juries  inflicted  upon  inc^ai^w  i^s  justify 
a  recourfie  to  RLpHsals  With  resp  ct  to  injuries  upon  ^iatfs  in  their 
c  Ilerime  ca^aafj  it  may  bo  laid  down  as  acknowledged  law  that  Ee 
pnsal"  according  to  the  mcdern  ander&tandiDg  of  International  Law, 
cannot  and  ought  net  to  be  granted  G  nt-ral  R-pruals  that  1%  a 
general  permission  accorded  to  the  subjects  of  one  State  to  seize  the 
goods  and  ittaok  the  hves  of  the  subiecte  of  another  do  m  fact  consti 
tute  a  state  of  war  and  are  yet  considered  to  be  without  the  pale  of  the 
rules  of  law  applicable  to  war. 

De  Witt  was  quite  correct  in  saying  that  he  could  discover  no  distinc- 
tion between  General  Reprisals  and  open  War.  The  two  are  now,  by 
the  practice  of  nations,  synonymous. (A)     In  the  present  war,  an  Order 

(e)  The  Maria,  1  Robinson,  Adm.  Rep.,  pp.  360-1.  The  Marianna  Flora,  11 
Wheaton's  (Amer.)  Rep.  56.  (/)  Dig.  iv.  ii.  13. 

(g)  GrotiuB,  1,  iii.  c.  ii,,  Quomodo  Jure  Gentium  bona  Bubditomm  pro  debito 
IiDperantium  obligentur:  ubi  de  RepresEaliis,  es.  4,  5,  6,  7.  Wolff,  Jns  Gentium, 
c,  V.  S3.  689-606.  Bynkershoek,  Q.  J.  P.,  c,  Xliv.  See,  too,  notes  to  Mr.  Dn  Pon- 
ceau'e  (American)  translation.  (Philadelphia,  I8I0.)  lb.  De  For.  Leg,,  c.  xxU. 
Vattel,  1.  ii.  c.  sviii.  as.  342-354.  Valin,  Ordonnanee  de  la  Marine,  1,  iii.  1. 1.,  Dea 
Lettres  de  Uarciue,  on  de  Repr^s^lles.  De  Martens,  1.  viii.  c.  ii.  260.  Zoucb,  p. 
120,  on  lUpriesalire  Bint  licitfe.  Sir  L.  Jenkina,  ii,  pp.  718,  121-2,  759,  763,  T78. 
Wheaton,  Elem.,  i.  4"=  P"«  chv  ii.    Manning,  L.  of  N.,  c.  iii,     Kent,  Oomm.  i.  pp. 


incognitanl; 


"Alia  esecutionis  violentie  apecies  est  ieixipaapii  stye  pignoraiio  iater  popvloi 
diVerios  qnod  jiii  T^restalium  vocant  recentioces  jurisconsultj,  Saionea  et  Angli 
Witheraamxam  {probably  Irom  teiadeTne/inien,  to  retake),  et  Galli  etiam,  nbi  tl  rege 
impeftari  id  aolet,  literal  Motcib." — Grot.  ib.  iv. 

"  BepTtssaUum  nomen  servo,  quia  nullum  aliud  ma^s  aptum  occnn 
ipsam  significat :  alii  utuntur  voce  pignorationia  alii  claHgaHonu,  sed  r 
venire  salis  est  manifestum ;  operam  Indunt  qui  rem,  apud  Romanos 
Latino  Toeabnlo  conantor  esprimere." — Bynk.  ib. 

(A)  "  Postqaom  autem  Bepreesalite  involvSre  et  hreo,  et  secuta  mos  bella,"  &c. 
— Byok.,  ib.  (i)  Vide  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  11. 

(k)  Jefferson  appears  to  have  contemplated  a  recourse  to  General  RepritaU,  b 
as  a,  form  of  open  war,  against  the  "Continenlal  System,"  "because  on  a  repeal 
July.  1857.--5 
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of  the  English  Council  issued  on  the  29th  of  March,  1854,  i 
terms  ; — "  Her  majesty  having  determined  to  afford  active  a 
her  ally,  his  highness  the  Sultan  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  hia  dominions  against  the  encroachments  and  unprovoked  agres- 
sion of  his  imperial  majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Eussias,  her  majesty 
is  therefore  pleased,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  her  Privy  Council,  to  order, 
r*l*i  1  ^^^  *^*  '^  herehy  ordered,  that  General  Reprisals  he  granted 
L  -I  against  the  ships,  vessels,  and  (foods  of  the  Emperor  of  all  the 
Russias,  and  of  hia  subjects,  oi  others  inhabitingfl'j  within  any  of  his 
countries,  territories,  or  dominions,  so  that  her  majesty's  fleets  and  ships 
shall  and  may  lawfully  seize  all  ships,  vessels,  and  goods,"  &c.(m) 

XI.  What  are  the  causes  which  justify  Special  S^risals  ? — "  locum 
autem  habet,  ut  aiunt  jurisconsulti,  ubi  jos  denegatnr,"(n) 

An  injury  committed  upon  one  of  his  subjects,  for  which  justice  has 
been  plainly  denied,  or  unreasonably  delayed,{o^  warrants  a  Sovereign 
in  issuing  Letters  of  Marque  or  Reprisal,  which  may  either  constitute 
the  commisston  of  a  privateer, (p^  or  the  Eeprisals  may  be  committed  to 
a  King's  ship,  as  in  the  recent  case  of  Ecprisal  granted  by  England 
against  Naples. 

|-^-.  ,  -.  *The  tiyWy  may  be  of  an  active  kind,  i.  e.,  accompanied  with 
L  J  actual  force  and  violence,  or  it  may  he  of  a  passive  kind,  *.  e., 
withholding,  or  refusing  to  pay  a  debt  justly  due,  for  which  the  creditor 
has  not  been  able  to  obtain  justice  in  the  Courts  of  Law  of  the  debtor's 
country. 

theii'  edicts  bj  the  belligerents,  a  revocation  of  the  letters  of  marijuc  irould  restore 
peace  without  the  delay,  difficulties,  and  ceremonies  of  a  Treaty." — Jeiferson, 
Correspondence,  vol.  iv.  p.  119,  cited  by  Manning,  p.  116. 

(I)  Vide  post.        (m)  See  Appendix  to  this  volume.        (n)  Grot.  lb.  1.  iii.  iv. 

(o)  Vattel,  I.  ii.  c,  xviii.  a.  343.  "He  repreasftliie  eonoedantur  nisi  palam  dene- 
fata  J88titi&. — Bynk.,  ib. 

■'Nor  do  I  know  of  any  Treaty,  either  ancient  or  modern,  wherein  provision  is 
made  for  this  ease;  but  it  requires  a  legal  process,  first  in  the  Law  Courts,  then 
an  appeal  or  supplication  to  the  Prince  or  Supreme  Power,  before  such  a  dental  of 
justice  can  he  stood  upon,  as  is  to  be  repaired  by  Letters  of  Marque  or  Reprisals." 
—Life  of  Sir  L.  Jenkins,  vol-  ii.  p.  759,  et  vide  ib.  pp.  718,  721,  722,  759,  772. 

"Alors  en  cas  de  refua  sans  cause  legitime,  ou  des  dilaia  trop  affeetSi  un  Hoi 
manqueroit  a  sa  gloire  et  ^  la  justice  qu'il  doit  it  ses  sujets,  s'il  ne  leur  accordoit 
pas  des  Lettres  de  Eepr^sailles  sons  pr^Wite  que  la  guerre  pent  s'ensnivre.'- — Valin, 
abi  supr.  419. 

"The  provisions  as  to  Eeprisals  in  the  famous  French  Ordonnance  of  1681,  are 
little  more  than  a  modernised  reproduction  of  those  in  the  Guidon  de  la  Mer  on 
the  same  subject.  In  this  collection  of  the  maritime  usages  of  the  15th  and  16th 
centuries  it  is  said :  "Lettres  de  Marque  on  Reprlsailles  se  concfedent  par  le  Roy, 
Fotentats,  ou  Seigneurs  Soverains  en  lenrs  terres  ;  quand  hors  le  fait  de  la  guerre, 
les  sujets  da  diverges  obeyssances  ont  pill^,  ravag^  les  uns  sur  les  autres,  et  que 
par  voye  de  justice  ordin^re,  droit  n'est  rendu  aus  int^ressei,  ou  que  par  leniporisa- 
..  ..   _..   j,._-_  ;._-■:..  1 .  3..:_;i.  i, — q_  j_  gj.(_  j  ^  cited  Ortolan,  Dipl.  de  la 


(ion  0 

u  d^Zais,  justice 

leur  est 

Mer,l, 

1^.1 

Vide  ante,  vol.  i 

'iJ-kS 

„  ,  ,  . .  Kluber,  234.  n.  c. 

"  Dans  lea  principes  du  Droit  des  Gens,  pour  l^gitimer  l.^xercice  des  Eepr^aailles, 
iln'estiivllemeTtlnlceimiTe  quels  Prince  eontre  qui ce  Temide  est  eiaploye,  nisei  siij'ets, 
aknt  uel  de  niolence,  OU  aient  foAt  quelijue  saisie  ou  autre  entreprise  irr^guliire  sur 
les  hiens  de  I'antre,  ou  de  sea  sujets;  il  suffit  qu'il  y  ait  d^ni  de  justice,  ou  r^fus 
de  paiement  d'une  detto  legitime,  que  cette  dette  soit  due  par  le  Souverain  lui- 
inSme  on  parses  sujets." — Valin,  ubi  supr.  p.  414. 
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XII.  Reprisals  may  be  of  a  (1)  Negative,  or  of  a  (2)  . 
character.  Negative,  wlien  the  State  of  the  iujurcd  subject  r 
fulfil  some  obligation,  gtricti  juris,  like  the  pajment  of  a  debt.  We 
hard  seen  what  the  coaduct  of  England  has  been  with  respect  to  the 
Rnsso-Dutch  Loan;(r)  and  we  shall  pi-Gscntly  be  led  to  consider,  in  the 
order  of  this  work,  the  case  of  the  Silesian  Loan.  Positive,  when  the 
State  of  the  injured  subject  seizes  upoa  the  goods  or  persons  of  the  State 
of  the  injuring  subject. 

Sm.  Letters  of  Reprisal  are  not  to  be  granted  without  b,/uU  know- 
ledge of  (he  causes{^s)  which  justify  them.  Moreover,  it  must  be  res 
minimi  dubia  in  which  justice  has  been  denied ;  and  it  must  hare  been 
absolutely  denied  by  all  the  tribunals  of  the  country  before  which  the 
cause  could  be  brought,  and  also  by  the  Sovereign  in  the  last  resort. 

An  erroneous  sentence  conscientiously  given  by  free  judges,  unbiassed 
and  uniatimi dated  by  any  extra-judicial  anthority,  affords  no  just  ground 
for  Reprisals,  and  the  prcsumptiun  *of  law  is  clearly  in  favour  j.  ^^  , -. 
of  the  decision  of  lawfully- constituted  judges.^/)  It  ia  otherwise  •-  J 
when,  as  Grotious  says,  "plani  contra  Jus  Judieatum  sit."  Justice 
administered  partially,  and  in  a  different  manner  to  the  foreigner  than: 
to  the  subject,  or  with  a  denial  or  omission  of  any  of  the  incidents 
essential  for  ascertaining  the  truth,  would  be  in  fact  injustice,  and  would 
warrant  Reprisals, 

Grotius  approves  of  that  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Law,(M)  which  main- 
taioed  that  an  unjust  sentence  did  not  extinguish  a  just  debt,  even 
among  subjects.  The  difference,  he  observes,  between  subjects  and 
foreigners  is,  that  the  former  must  submit  to  the  authority  of  the  law, 
even  when  it  is  the  instrument  of  injustice;  but  the  latter  are  under  no 
such  obligation,  but  may  by  force  compel  the  execution  of  justice  on 
their  behalf. (») 

It  has  been  said  that  the  res  must  be  minimi  dubia  for  which  Reprisals 
are  granted:  it  may  be  added,  that  the  res  must  not  be  in  itself  mimma.{y^ 

(5)  Klubor,  234,  n.  c.  (r)  VoL  ii.  pp.  101-7. 

{!)  "  Cum  pleni  causie  cognlUone." — Bjnk.,  ib. 

"The  Law  of  Nations,  founded  upon  practice,  equity,  convenience,  and  the 
reason  of  the  thing,  and  confirmed  bj  long  usage,  does  not  allow  of  Reprisals, 
except  in  cases  of  violent  injuries,  directed  or  supported  by  tlie  State,  and  justice 
absolutelj  denied  by  all  the  tribunals  and  afterwurds  by  the  Prince." — Letlerfrom 
theDulceof  Newcastle  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  1753.    Vide  ante,  vol.  i.  pp.  14,15. 

(()  "  In  dubia  re  pr^sumptio  est  pro  his  qui  ad  judicia  public^  electi  sant."— . 
Grotius,  1.  iii.  c.  ii.  s.  v.  g  I. 

"Where  the  judges  are  left  free,  and  give  sentence  according  to  their  conscience, 
though  it  should  be  erroneous,  that  would  be  no  ground  for  Reprisals.  Upon 
doubtful  questions,  difierent  men  thinl:  and  judge  differently ;  and  all  a  friend  can 
desire  is,  that  justice  should  be  as  impartially  administered  to  him  as  it  is  to  the 
aubjectB  of  the  Prince,  in  whose  Courts  the  matter  is  tried." — Letter  of  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  ubi  snpr. 

(«)  "Terns  debitor,  licet  absolutus  sit,  natorS  tamen  debitor  manet,"  is  the 
doctrine  contained  in  Dig.  xii.  6,  60-1.  .  .  .  et  cum  per  injuriam  judicis  domino 
rem  quse  debitoris  non  fuisset  abstnlisset  creditor  quasi  obligalam  sibi,  et  qu^re- 
retur,  ansolnto  dBbito.reatitni  earn  debet  debitori,  ScEevolie  restitnenlam  probavit." 
—Dig.  II.  5-12-1. 

(x)  "Eileri  autum  jus  habent  cogendi." — Grot.,  1.  iii.  c.  ii.  a.  v. 

(y)  "  Les  Reprfisailles  fitant  une  csp6ce  d'acte  d'hostilitS  ou  du  moins  kpT^lmle 
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r  *1  RT  I*  ^^  ^  maxim  of  jurisprudence  *eTen  more  applicable  to  Interna- 
L  J  tiona!  tlian  to  Municipal  Law,  that  de  minimisf^s)  non  curat  lex. 

XIV.  Keprisals,  therefore,  are  a  means  of  redress,  to  which  recourse 
may  only  be  had  in  case  of  an  abaoSute  denial  of  justice.  But  in  order 
that  a  rasii  and  hasty  complaint  of  suob  denial  may  not  be  made,  Bynker- 
shoekfii)  observes,  that  different  nations  have  made  special  provisions  by 
Treaty  upon  this  subject;  so  that  Reprisals  in  such  cases  are  not  to  be 
svanted  except  sub  modo  Thus  by  the  24th  Article  of  the  Treaty 
between  England  and  Holland,  of  the  5th  of  April,  1654,(6)  three 
months  are  to  elapse  after  application  for  redress  before  Reprisals  are 
granted.  This  stipulation  was  renewed  by  the  31st  Article  of  the  Treaty 
between  the  same  natinns,  of  the  Slat  of  July,  1667.  By  the  17tb 
Article  of  the  Treaty  between  France  and  Holland,  27th  of  April,  1669, 
four  months  are  to  elapse  after  the  application  for  redress  before  Reprisals 
are  granted. 

The  same  period  is  prescribed  by  the  Treaty  of  Eyswick  (Article  9,) 
and  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  (Article  16,)  11th  of  April,  1713,  between 
Franco  and  England;  and  by  the  third  Article  of  the  Commercial 
Treaty,  concluded  on  the  same  day,  between  the  same  parties,  The 
same  period  is  prescribed  by  the  famous  Commercial  Treaty  of  Versailles, 
1789,  between  France  and  England,  (Article  3.)  la  fact,  the  obligation 
to  allow  a  tempus  idoneum(c)  to  elapse  before  Reprisals  are  granted,  may 
now  be  considered,  still  more  reasonably  than  in  the  time  of  Vahn,  "le 
droit  eommun  des  nations. "(ifl 

l-^,_-,  XV. T  his  matter  of  Reprisal  has  been  the  subject  of  municipal 
L  J  *regu!ation  in  different  countries.  In  France  it  is  provided  for 
the  celebrated  Oi-donnance  de  la  Marine(e'j  of  1681 : 

"  Article  I. 
"  Ceus  de  nos  sujets  dont  les  vaisseaux  ou  autres  effcfcs  auront  6t6  pris 
ou  arr@t^  bora  ie  fait  de  la  guerre,  par  les  sajets  des  autres  Etats,  seront 
teuus,  avant  que  d'avoir  recours  h,  nos  Lettres  de  ReprSaailles,  de  faire 
informer  de  la  detention  de  lours  effets  pardevant  le  plus  prochaia  Jugc 
de  TAmiraut^  du  lieu  de  leur  descente,  et  d'en  faire  faire  I'ei 


lie  la  guerre,  il  est  clair  qac  personne  no  aauroit  l^gitimemeat  user  de  ce  droit, 
yu'au  nom  et  par  I'antorite  du  Souverain,  qui,  avant  que  d'en  aocordor  la  permis- 
sion, doit  bien  examiner  bi  I'int^rEt  public  permet  de  se  porter  il  cette  estr^mit^. 
II  &ut  aussi  que  le  sujet  ponr  leqnel  on  use  de  Eepr^sailles  soil  bien  clair,  et  la 
cbosB  dont  il  a'agit  de  grande  consequence." — Valiu,  ubi  supr.,  citing  PufFendocf, 
1.  viii.  c.  vi.  s.  13. 

(z)  Siliua  Itnlicus,  thus  praises  Fabius ; 

"  Oautfl  speculator  menta  futuri 
Neo  Isetus  dubS>  parvisgue  laceesere  Martem." 

Grodua  (1.  ii.  c.  isiii.  6,)  adopts  the  view  of  S.  Italious. 

{a)  "Ne  quis  autem  temerSt  de  justiciS,  denegatS,  conqueratur  variis  Gentium 
pactis  prospectnm  eat.  Unde  non  nisi  sub  modo  Repreasaliaruin  usus  placuit  in,'' 
&c. — Btnk.,  ubi  supr. 

(4)  For  similar  proviatons  in  earlier  Treaties,  see  Manning,  p.  108. 

(c)  Grot.,  1.  iii.  o.  ii.  s.  v. 

(d)  "  De  Borte  qu'eii  cette  partie,  c'est  le  < 
sapr.  420. 

(e)  Vide  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  51. 
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par  experts  nommSs  d' office,  entre  lea  mains  desquela  ils  mettrout  les 
charte-parties,  conBoiBsemeos,  ct  autros  pifeeea  justificatives  de  I'^tat  et 
quality  du  vaisseau  et  de  son  oliargement. 

"Article  II. 
"  8ur  I'inforraation  faite,  ct  Ic  proc6s-verbal  justifieatif  de  la  valeur  de* 
effeta  pris  et  retemia,  pouiront  noa  sujets  se  retirer  pardevers  nous,  pour 
obtenir  nos  Lettrea  de  Eeprdsaillea,  qui  ne  leur  seront  n&umoins  acecr- 
dcea  qu'aprcs  avoir  fait  faire  par  nos  ambassadeurs  les  instances,  en  la 
forme  et  dans  le  temps  porte  par  les  Traits  faits  avec  les  Etats  et  Princes 
dont  les  sujets  auront  faits  les  depredations. 

"Article  III. 

"  Les  Lettres  de  Eepr&aillea /enm(  mention  de  la  valeur  des  effets 

retenus  ou  enlev^s,  porteront  permission  d'arrSfer  et  sailer  ceus  dc,« 

Bujets  de  I'Etat  qui  aura  refusS  de  faire  restituer  les  choses  retenucs,  ;  i 

Hgleront  le  temps  pendant  lequel  elles  seront  valables. 

"Article  IV. 

"  Les  impStrans  des  Lettres  des  Repr^sailles  seront  tenua  de  les  faire 

enr^giatrer  au  greffe  de  I'Amiraute  du  lieu  ou  ils  feront  leur  armement, 

et  de  donncr  caution  j'usjw'd  concurrence  de  m,oitie  de  la  valeur  des  efftia 

dipredes  pardevant  lea  ofB.ciers  du  m6mo  si^ge. 

*"  Article  V.  [«  18  ] 

"  Les  prises  faitea  en  mcr  en  vertu  de  nos  Lctfres  de  lleprt^aarlles, 

seront  amen^es,  instruites  et  jug^es  en  la  meme  forme  et  maniere  qui' 
eelles  qui  auront  et^  faites  sur  nos  ennemis. 

"Article  VI. 
"Si  la  'prise  est  dSclaree  bonne,  la  vente  en  sera  faite  purdevant  /r 
Juge  de  V Amirauti,  et  le  prtx  en  sera  d6livri  aw  impUram  sur  et  t,int 
moina,  ou  JQsqu'h,  concurrence  de  la  somme  pour  iaquelle  les  lettres  auront 
StS  aocord^es;  et  !e  surplus  demeurera  d^poa^  au  greffe  pour  6tre  resti- 
tue  h,  qui  il  appartiendra. 

"Article  VII. 

"Les  impetrans  seront  tonus,  en  rccevant  leurs  deniera,  d'endosser  les 

Lettres  de  Eepri^aailles  des  sommes  qu'ils  auront  re§ues,  et  d'en  donner 

bonne  et  valable  dfiebarge,  qui  sera  deposee  au  greffe  de  rAmirautt', 

pour  demeurer  jointc  Ji  la  procedure. 

"Article  Vm. 
"Si  I'exposfi  dea  lettres  ne  se  trouve  pas  Tetitable,  les  impetrans  seront 
comdamn^s  aus  dommages  et  int^rSts  des  proprietaires  des  effets  saisi^, 
et  h,  la  restitution  du  quadruple  des  sommes  qu'ils  auront  resues."(/) 

(/)  Valin,  Ordonnacce  de  la  Marine,  1.  iii.  t.  s.  Des  E«ptfiaailles,  pp.  4IG-3d. 
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70  PIIILLIMORE    ON    IN  XE  It  K  A  TIOX  AL    LAIT". 

In  England  Reprisals  were  once  the  aulijeet  of  an  act  of  parliament, 
A  statute  passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  ^■,{(l)  wliieh,  after  reciting  that 
tho  king  had  received  the  complaints  of  his  subjects  respecting  the  in- 
juries they  had  sustained  by  tmce-breafcera  and  enemies,  enacts  that, 
'<  The  king  willing,  as  well  in  this  case  as  in  other,  to  take  order  for  tho 
indemnity  *of  his  liege  people  and  faithful  subjects,  hath  de- 


[•19] 


clared  in  this  present  parliament,  that  of  all  attempts  made  by 


i  upon  any  of  his  faithful  liege  people,  against  the  tenor  of 
any  trnee  taken  before  this  time,  wherein  is  no  express  mention  made, 
that  all  Marques  and  Reprisals  shall  cease,  the  same  our  sovereign  lord 
the  king  will  grant  Marque  in  duo  form  to  all  them  that  feel  themselves 
in  this  ease  grieved,  and  our  said  lord  the  king  will  do  the  like  to  all 
his  liege  people  that  fee!  them  grieved  against  the  tenor  of  any  truce, 
which  betwixt  him  and  any  of  his  enemies  shall  be  newly  taken  hereafter. 
And  to  the  greater  comfort  of  his  faithful  liege  people,  to  the  intent  that 
they  may  the  more  readily,  and  without  long  delay,  have  remedy  in  this 
case,  the  same  oar  lord  the  king  will,  that  if  he  or  they  that  fee!  them 
grieved  against  the  tenor  and  form  of  such  truce  within  the  realm  of  Eng- 
land, out  of  the  said  marches  of  Scofland,  or  upon  the  sea,  or  in  the  par- 
ties beyond  the  sea,  shall  complain  to  the  keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal,  which 
for  the  time  shall  be,  who  after  such  complaint  heard  and  perceived, 
thereof  shall  make  to  the  party  complainant  {if  he  the  same  require) 
letters  of  request  under  the  Privy  Seal  in  a  due  form.  And  if,  after 
such  request  made,  the  party  required  do  not  make,  witJiin  a  oouvenient 
time,  duo  restitution  or  satisfaction  to  the  party  grieved,  then  the  Chan- 
cellor of  England,  for  the  time  being,  shall  cause  to  be  made  to  such 
party  grieved  (if  he  that  demand)  Letters  of  Marque  under  the  Great 
Seal,  in  a  duo  form."(A) 

But  the  learned  editor  of  Blackstoae,  Mr.  Serjeant  Stephen,  observes 
that  I'  this  manner  of  granting  Letters  of  Marque  has  long  been  disused, 
and  the  term  itself  is  now  somewhat  differently  applied.  If  during  war 
a  subject  should  take  an  enemy's  ship  without  commission  from  the 
king,  the  prize  would,  by  the  effect  of  the  prerogative,  become  a  droit 
r  *?0  1  °^  Admiralty,  and  would  belong  not  to  the  *captor  but  tho 
L  J  orown.  Therefore,  to  encourage  merchants  and  others  to  fit  out 
privateers  or  armed  ships  in  time  of  war,  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty 
have  been  empowered  hy  various  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  sometimes  by 
proclamation  of  the  king  in  council,  to  grant  commiisaions  to  the  owners 
of  such  ships,  and  the  prizes  captured  by  them  have  been  directed  to  be 
divided  between  such  owners  and  the  captains  and  crews.  These  com- 
e  ordinarily  denominated  Letters  of  Marque  ;  and  it  is  in  that 
e  alone  that  the  term  now  usually  occurs."(i) 

e  mouth  of  Hotspar,  after  he  has  heard  the 

To  hear  this  rich  reprisal  is  so  nigb, 

And  jet  not  ours." — Henry  IV.,  act  iv.  sc.  i. 

f  ft)  i  Henry  V,,  c.  vii. 

(i)  Stephen's  Blackstone's  Comm.  vol.  ii.  p.  51S, 
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Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale,  in  his  Pleas  of  the  crown,  says  : — "  We  may 
ohserye  in  the  wars  we  have  had  with  foreign  countries,  that  they  have 
been  of  two  kinds,  viz.,  special  and  general.  Special  kinds  of  war  are 
that  which  we  usually  call  Marque  or  Reprisal,  and  these  again  of  two 
kinds  :  1.  Particular,  granted  to  some  particular  persons  upon  particular 
occasions  to  right  themselves,  for  which  vide  statute  4  Hen.  V.  cap.  7 ; 
but  this  is  not  the  proper  place  to  treat  touching  it.  2.  Crcneral  Marque 
or  Beprisal,  which,  though  it  hath  the  effect  of  a  war,  yet  it  is  not  a 
regular  war,  and  it  differs  in  these  two  instances  :  1.  Kegularly,  it  is 
not  lawful  for  any  person  by  agfrrcssion  to  take  the  ship  or  goods  of 
the  adverse  party,  unless  he  hath  a  commission  from  the  ting,  the 
admiral,  or  those  that  are  specially  appointed  thereunto.  2.  It  doth 
not  make  the  two  nations  in  a  perfect  state  of  hostility  between  them, 
though  they  mutually  take  one  from  another,  as  enemies,  and  many 
times  in  process  of  time  these  General  Reprisals  grow  into  a  very  formed 
war :  and  this  was  the  condition  of  the  war  hetween  us  and  the  Dutch, 
22nd  February  anno  1664,  the  first  beginning  whereof  was  by  that  Act 
of  Council  which  inst  tuted  only  a  kind  of  universal  Reprisal,  and  there 
were  particular  reaions  of  '^tate  for  it;  but  in  process  of  time  it  grew 
into  a  very  war  and  that  w  thout  any  war  solemnly  denounced;  and 
therefore,  by  tJie  *statuto  of  1  Car.  II.  chap.  5,  Doleman  and  j.  ^^-.  -. 
others,  that  were  in  H  Hand  were  declared  to  have  traitorously  L  J 
adhered  to  the  k  n^  s  enen  ea  and  were  attainted  of  treason,  unless  they 
rendered  themselves  by  a  day  certain,  and  all  others  that  served  the 
States  of  the  United  Provinces  during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  sol- 
diers or  seamen,  by  sea  or  land,  and  not  returning  by  a  time  certain,  were 
attainted  of  treason ;  and  this  had  all  the  effects  of  war  and  hostUity : 
the  goods  of  the  English  taken  by  the  Dutch,  and  brought  intra  prfem,- 
dia,  the  property  was  wholly  changed,  and,  though  retaken  again,  should 
not  be  restored  again  to  the  first  owner,  according  as  in  captures  by 
enemies,  7  B.  IV.  14, 22  E.  III.  16,  and  so  it  was  practised  during  that 
war.  "(4) 

XVI.  A  question  amses  at  whose  instance  are  Letters  of  Reprisal  to 
be  granted? — must  the  grantee  be  a  natural-born  subject? 

Valin^n  says  that  they  may  be  granted  to  naturalized  as  welt  as  to 
natural  subjects. 

Bynkershoek  speaks  of  these  Letters  being  granted  "  oh  injuriam  suis 
swhdieis  illatam,"{m)  but  he  probably  did  not  intend  to  limit  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  subditi  to  natural-born  subjects.  The  reason  of  the 
thing  would  seem  to  include  all  hon&Jide  domiciled  inhabitants.  Though 
in  countries  which  require,  as  France  does,  certain  specific  formalities  to 
he  complied  with  before  a  legal  domicil  can  be  established.  Reprisals 
would  probably  bo  confined  to  those  who  were  de  jure  as  w^W  as  de  facto 
domiciled.  Naturalized  subjects  would  certainly  be  entitled  to  them, 
except — and  the  exception  applies  to  domiciled  and  naturalised  inhabi- 
tants— in  one  case,  namely,  where  the  goods  which  were  to  be  seized  as 

(i)  Hale's  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  vol.  i,  pp.  162-3.  (;)  Ubi  sapr. 
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Reprisals  appertained  to  the  subjects  or  territory  of  the  oj-iV/iiid?  country 
of  the  person  entrusted  with  the  Letters  of  Marque. 
[-  *2'>  "1       ^^  '^  °**''  however,  probable   that  in  these  days  Letters  of 
L      "'J  *Marqiie  or  Keprisal  would  be  granted  to  private  iudiyiduals, 
however  unquestionably  legal  such  a  commission  might  be. 

XVII.  Whatever  may  be  the  correct  opinion  with  respect  to  the  le- 
gality and  propriety  of  issuing  Ileprisals  at  the  request  of  any  bond  fide 
permanent  inhabitant  of  the  territory,  there  cau  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
of  the  illegality  as  well  as  the  impropriety  of  granting  them  on  behalf 
of  foreigners  or  of  a  third  party. 

Such  a  proceeding  directly  violates  the  independence  of  States;  it 
sets  up,  as  Vattel(™)  justly  observes,  one  nation  as  a  judge  over  two  other 
nations;  and,  in  truth,  none  of  the  arguments  used  to  justify  Eeprisals 
on  behalf  of  subjects,  are  applicable  in  the  ease  of  foreigners.  In  1664, 
England  granted  Reprisals  on  behalf  of  the  Knights  of  Malta  against 
Holland,  but  Holland  asserted,  with  irrefragable  reason,  that  it  was  a 
breach  of  International  Law  to  issue  Reprisals  for  an  affair  in  which  the 
nation  issuing  them  had  eo  concern ;  and  it  appears  that  England  even- 
tually admitted  the  justice  of  the  Dutch  remonstrance. 

It  is  true  that  Bynkershoek,  speaking  of  this  very  transaction,  in  bis 
treatise  Deforo  legaioTwm,,(^  intimates  an  opinion  that  such  Reprisals 
are  lawful ;  but  the  opinion  is  clearly  at  variance  with  the  higher  autho- 
rity of  the  lieason  of  the  Thing,(^p\  (an  authority  he  most  highly 
esteemed,)  and  with  his  own  opinion  in  the  QuKstumes  Juris  Publici.^^q^ 

XVIH.  In  whom  does  International  Law  vest  the  power  of  granting 
Letters  of  Reprisal?  In  the  Sovereign  aothority(j')  alone.  Such  a 
power  exceeds  the  competence  of  subordinate  magistrates :  though  it 
seems  that  at  one  time  the  Parliament  of  France  exercised  it,  as  did  the 
cities  of  the  Netherlands,  when  they  waged  separate  wars, 
r  *9Q  1  *The  constitution  of  the  North  American  United  States  lodges 
L    ""    -I  this  power  in  the  President  and  Congress.(s) 

XIX.  What  are  the  subjects  of  Reprisals?  Strictly  speaking,  they 
affect  iha  persons  (di-JjiaXiji^ioVrt  as  well  as  the  yo(«/s  of  the  subjects  of  the 
'ubiects  of  the  Government  against  which  they  are  granted. (ic) 

In  modern  times,  however,  they  have  been  chiefly  confined  to  goods  ; 
and  here  jt  is  to  bo  observed,  that,  jure  gentiww,,  all  the  subjects  of  the 
injuring  Government  are  liable  to  Reprisals,  whether  they  be  native  or 
domiciled,(^)  but  cot  those  who  are  travellers  or  passing  guests.fsl 

(n)  L  11   c   SYiii.  B.  343.  {o)  Cap.  xxii. 

(p)  Vide  ante,  vol.  i.  pp.  l!i-29,  c.  iv. 

fg)  "Ob  vim  et  injuriam  antes  suis  subdilis  illatam." — C.  ixiv. 
(r)  "  Repressalias  concedere  aolius  Principia  esse  vWetur,  egreditnr  emim  ea  reg 
legilimara  magistratus  potestatem,  et  sic  nunc  ubique  servatur."— Bjnk,,  ubi 

(s)  Vide  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  139.  (t)  Grot.,  ib.  1.  iii.  iii. 

(z)  "Denegatnm  i^tnr  jnstitiain  SeprttialiiE  eolent  excipere,  eos  enim  accepi- 
mus  pro  licenti&,  dprinctpe  eonceaeA,  occapandi  alwnim  p^aonat  bonagtie  ob  vim  et 
injnriam  antea  euis  snbditis  illatam,  et  negatam  de  eo  fecinore  jniititiam." — Bynk., 
ubi  Eupr. 

(y)  Vide  post,  terms  of  the  recent  Order  in  Council,  1B54:  "Sulijecls  or  others 
inhabiting  within  any  of  hia  conntries,"  &c, 

(a)  "Jure  Gentium  subjacent  pignorationi  omnes  subditi  injurinm  facientis,  qui 
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Ambassadors  of  course  are  excepted,  with  theiv  property,  from  wliat- 
ever  country  and  to  whatever  country  they  be  sent,  for  the  limitation  of 
Grotius  to  those  "  noa  ad  hostes"  "  nostros  missi"  is,  pace  tanti  vart, 
wholly  inadmissible. 

The  ownership  of  goods  so  taken  is,  according  to  International  Law, 
ipso  facto  acquired  to  this  extent,  namely,  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  satisfy 
the  original  debt  which  caused,  and  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  Repri- 
sals; the  residue  is  to  be  returned  to  the  Government  of  the  subjects 
against  whom  Eeprisals  have  been  put  in  force.(ffiJ 

It  IS  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  if  persons  are  seized,  not  only 
their  life,  bot  their  good  treatment,  must  be  a  matter  *of  primary  j.  ^ 
care  to  all  States — Okristianis  j>rixsertim,(b') — as  Grotius  re-  L        J 
minds  ua. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  the  Reprisal  of  persons  has  fallen, 
with  other  unnecessary  and  unchristian  severities,  into  desuetude ;  and, 
certainly,  to  seize  travellers  by  way  of  Reprisal,  is  a  breach  of  the  tacit 
faith  pledged  to  them  by  the  State,  when,  they  were  allowed  to  enter  her 
borders  .{c} 

The  capture  of  the  enemy's  soldiers  in  open  war  is  obviously  defensi- 
ble upon  a  very  different  principle. 

XX.  According  to  the  5th  article  of  the  French  Ordonnance  on  this 
subject,  ships  and  goods  taken  at  sea  under  Letters  of  Reprisal,  are,  as 
we  have  seen,  to  be  adjudicated  upon,  like  prizes  taken  in  open  war,  ia 
the  Courts  of  Admiralty. 

This  would  not  be  the  case  in  England  without  a  special  commission 
from  the  crown.  The  English  Prize  Court  is  only  called  into  existence 
by  war — which,  as  has  been  shown,  Reprisah  alone  do  not  necessarily 
constitute. 

XXr.  It  remains  to  consider  what  has  been  the  practice  of  nations 
with  respect  to  the  exercise  of  this  right  of  Reprisals  in  some  memora- 


When  France  was  ruled  by  Cardinal  Mazarin,  during  the  minority  of 
Louis  XIV.,  and  England  was  under  the  vigorous  despotism  of  Cromwell, 
an  English  merchant-vessel  was  illegally  seized  and  confiscated  on  the 
coast  of  France.  The  owner  of  the  vessel,  a  Quaker,  complained  to 
Cromwell,  who  gave  him  a  letter  of  which  he  was  to  be  the  bearer  to 
Mazarin,  told  him  to  wait  three  days  for  an  answer,  which  answer  must 
be  the  restitution  of  the  ship  and  cargo.  "  Tell  the  Cardinal,"  said  Crom- 
well, "  that  you  have  orders  from  me  not  to  wait  longer  than  three  days." 
The  Quaker  went,  and  returned  reporting  the  failure  of  his  mission  to 
Cromwell.  Without  any  further  diplomatic  communication,  that  yigor- 
ons  ruler  despatched*  two  ships  of  war  to  make  prize  of  French  r  *,)  -  -, 
vessels  in  the  Channel.     They  accomplished  their  task ;  Crom-  L    "^    -I 

tales  sunt  es.  cans^  permanence,  aive  indigenie,  eive  advenie  :  nan  qui  traiiseundl 
aut  morpe  fiiiguffi  causffe  alicnbi  snnt." — Grot.,  1.  iii.  o.  ii.  E.  7. 

(a)  "  Jure  Gentium  ipso  facto  dominium  rerum  oajifarum  acquiriti 
debiti  et  sumptuara,  ita  ut  residuum  reddi  debeat." — Grot.,  ib, 

"  L'appliquer  S,  son  profit  jusqa'i  coocurcence  de  ce  qui  lui  est  dfl,  avec 
mage  et  int6rS{s."— Vatt«l,  1.  ii.  c.  xviii.  s.  342. 

{*)  Grot,  ib.,  vi.  (o)  Vide  ante,  vol.  i.  pp.  12,  233,  355-9. 
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well  sold  the  prizes,  paid,  out  of  the  proceeds,  to  tte  Quaker  tbe  ¥alue 
of  his  loss,  and  then  apprised  the  French  Ambassador  that  the  residue 
was  at  his  service. 

"Cette  miolaate  Jristice,"  says  Mr.  Villemain  ia  his  Biography  of 
Cromwell,  "ii'escita  ni  reclamation  ni  guerre;"  but  in  truth  it  was  an 
act  of  substantial yMsh'ce,  and  insolent  only  because  (Ae/orms  of  previous 
diplomatic  remonstrances,  certainly  a  great  defect,  had  beea  omitted. fiA 

XXH.  In  1752,  the  King  of  Prussia,  by  way  of  negative  Reprisals, 
stopped  the  payment  of  a  loan  to  England,  the  obligation  to  discharge 
which  had  been  incurred  at  the  time  when  he  acquired  the  Duchies  of 
Silesia  from  the  Empress  of  Austria,  the  Duchies  being  at  that  time 
mortgaged  for  payment  of  the  loan,  and  the  King  of  Prussia  having 
moreover  bound  himself  by  the  7th  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Breslaufe) 
(11th  June,  1742,J  to  pay  off  the  mortgage. 

This  act  of  the  King  of  Prussia  called  forth  the  memorablefy)  reply 
of  the  English  jurists,  which  has  been  so  often  referred  to  in  this  work. 
This  reply  is  referred  to  by  Vatt«l,  as  containing  a  just  and  masterly  ex- 
position of  this  branch  of  International  Ijaw.  It  proved  by  irresistible 
argument — 

1.  That  the  King  of  Prussia  had  sustained  no  injury. 

2.  That  this  kind  of  Reprisal  was  contrary  to  International  Law. 
!  King  of  Prussia,"  they  said,  "has  eng^ed  his  *royal 

'  word  to  pay  the  Silesiaii  debt  to  private  men.  It  is  negotiable, 
and  many  parts  have  been  assigned  to  the  subjects  of  other  Powers. 

"/(  will  not  he  emy  to  find  an  instance  where  a  prince  has  thought  fit 
to  make  Reprisals  upon  a  debt  due  from  himself  lo  private  men.  There 
is  a  confidence  that  this  will  not  be  done ;  a  private  man  lends  money  to 
a  prince  upon  the  faith  of  an  engagement  of  honour,  because  a  prince 
cannot  be  compelled,  like  other  men,  ia  an  adverse  way  by  a  Court  of 
Justice.  So  scrupulously  did  England,  France,  and  Spain  adhere  to  this 
public  faith,  that,  even  during  the  war,  they  suffered  no  inquiry  to  be 
made  whether  any  part  of  the  public  debts  was  due  to  subjects  of  the 
enemy,  though  it  is  certain  many  English  had  moneyin  the  French  funds, 
and  many  French  had  money  in  ours.'Yfil 

How  sincerely  and  consistently  England  has  adhered  to  the  rule  which 
she  here  laid  down,  has  been  already  shown  in  the  discussion  on  the 
Russo-Dutch  Loan.(/c) 

In  1778,(t)  Louis  XVI.  granted  Letters  of  Reprisal  against  England 

(d)  Histoite  de  Cromwell,  t.  ii,  1.  x.  pp.  236-7,  cited  by  M.  Ortolan,  Dipl.  de  la 
Mer,  i.  393-4. 

(e)  "  Sa  Majesty  le  Roi  de  Prusee  ee  chaise  du  seal  payement  ds  la  somme 
bjpotb^qu^e  Eiir  la  Sildaie  anz  tnarcbaads  Anglfiig  selon  le  contrat  sign£  &  Lon- 
diea,  le  l™  de  Janrier,  1V34-6." 

(/)  Pronounced  by  Vattel  "  un  excellent  morjeau  de  droit  des  gens,"  1.  ii.  c. 
vii.  e.  84.  n., and  by  Montesquieu, "unerfponse sans rSplique." — Lettres  Pcrsanues, 
1,  tit.    Vide  ante,  vol.  i.  Pref.  pp.  xxiii.-iv.  pp.  14-15. 

(g)  Vide  post.  (A)  Vide  ante,  vol,  ii.  pp.  101-7. 

(i)  Ortolan,  Dip!,  de  la  Mer,  1.  393-456. 

"  Tendant  ladile  requ6te,  pour  les  causes  y  eontenues,  &  ce  qu'il  nous  plaise  leur 
accorder  nos  Lettres  de  Reprfisailles  sur  la  biens  des  sojets  du  Boi  d'Angleterre, 
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to  two  Bordeaux  merchants,  from  whom  the  English  had  taken  eleven 
vessels,  upon  the  ground  that  thej  were  carrying  munitions  aad  succour 
to  the  revolted  colonies  of  North  America. 

The  ambassadors,  however,  at  this  time  had  been  mutually  recalled, 
and  the  letters  state  ttis  fact  as  a  reason  why  amicable  remonstrances 
could  not  be  continued.{k) 

XXIII.  In  the  year  1840,  the  British  Government  issued  Reprisals 
against  the  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 

*The  history  of  this  proceeding  was  as  follows  : —  |-^  i,_  -■ 

By  a  Treaty  concluded  in  1816,  between  the  two  kingdoms,  L  -'  J 
certain  commercial  advantages  were  secured  to  England,  and  it  was  sti- 
pulated that  the  Neapolitan  Government  should  grant  to  no  other  State 
mercantile  privileges  disadvantageous  to  these  interests ;  the  spirit  of  the 
Treaty  was  to  place  the  commercial  intercourse  between  the  two  coun- 
tries on  the  most  favourable  footing  for  both.  In  the  month  of  June, 
1838,  the  King  of  Naples  gran  ted  to  aoompany  of  private  individ«als,some 
of  whom  were  natives  of  France,  and  others  of  different  countries,  amono- 
poly  of  all  the  sulpbur  produced  and  worked  in  Sicily.  This  was  a  most 
valuable  article  of  commerce,  and  the  monopoly  threw  the  whole  trade 
into  the  hands  of  a  few  favoured  persons.  Great  Britain  considered  the 
grant  of  this  monopoly  a  direct  infraction  of  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty 
of  1816.  She  accordingly  remonstrated  vigorously  through  the  British 
Charge  d' Affaires  at  the  Court  of  Naples;  and  in  July,  1839,  the  king 
promised  that  the  monopoly  should  be  abolished,  and  cease  on  or  before 
the  1st  of  January,  1840.  It  however  continued,  and  in  February  of 
1840,  the  English  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Lord  Palmerstou,  called 
on  the  Neapolitan  Government  immediately  to  terminate  the  monopoly, 
and  to  grant  full  indemnity  for  ail  losses  sustained  by  British  subjects 
since  ita  commencement. 

The  Icing  professed  to  comply,  and  Prince  Cassaro,  the  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  wrote  an  official  note  to  the  British  Chaise  d' Affaires, 
stating  that  the  monopoly  should  be  abolished,  and  that  His  Neapolitan 
Majesty  acted  thus  in  deference  to  England.  A  few  days  afterwards, 
the  British  Minister,  who  had  been  absent  in  England  for  some  time, 
returned  to  Naples,  with  full  powers  and  instructions  from  Lord  Palmer- 
Bton  to  insist  that  the  sulphur  monopoly  should  be  forthwith  put  an  end 
to.  He  notified  this  to  the  Government;  and  after  the  delay  of  a  few 
days,  it  was  announced  to  him  that  the  king  in  council  had  determined 
not  to  consent  to  the  demands  of  Great  Britain,  and  did  *not  rit,[)Q-i 
consider  the  sulphur  contract  a  violation  of  the  Treaty  of  1816,  "-  J 
Prince  Cassaro,  however,  considering  his  honour  pledged  by  the  note 
which  he  had  written  officially  to  the  British  Charge  d' Affaires,  refused 
to  sign  the  communication  to  the  British  Minister,  and  gave  in  his  re- 
signation to  the  king,  who  accepted  it,  and  sent  him  into  exile  at  Foggia, 
a  small  town  about  a  hundred  miles  from  Naples.     The  British  Govern- 

j'aaqu'fl  concurrence  de  la  t-aleur  des  dila  ome  navires  pris,  et  de  leur  ehargemeutg, 
sauf  les  dominageB-intfirftB,  et  frais  d'ex^cution.'' — lb,,  456. 
(*)  Vide  ante,  vol.  ii.  ch.  iv.  Reoognitjon. 
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ment  immediately  prepared  to  enforce  its  demands,  by  sending  orders  to 
the  admiral  who  commanded  the  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  to  hold 
himself  ia  readiness  to  eommence  active  hostilities  against  the  Neapoli- 
tan flag.  This  monopoly  caused  such  a  decline  in  the  British  trade  io 
sulphur,  that  although  previously  it  was  of  the  average  value  of  35,000^. 
per  annum,  it  hecame,  after  tho  grant  to  the  company,  too  small  for  a 
return  to  he  made  hy  the  customs.  The  increase  in  cost  was  above  200 
per  cent.  On  the  17th  of  April,  the  British  ships-of-war  in  the  vicinity 
of  Naples  commenced  hostilities,  and  captured  a  number  of  Neapolitan 
vessels ;  and  an  embargo  was  kid  on  all  vessels  in  the  ports  of  IMalta 
that  bore  the  Sicilian  flag.  At  first  the  king  made  preparations  to  resist, 
but  he  was  finally  indnced  to  accept  the  proposed  mediation  of  France 
in  adjusting  the  quarrel,  on  the  principle  that  the  monopoly  should  be 
dissolved,  and  an  indemnity  given  to  the  contractors.  And  early  in 
May  amicable  relations  between  the  Court  of  Naples  and  the  British 
legation  recommenced.^;) 

In  1847, (mi)  a  motion  was  made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  induce  the  Gtovemment  to  give  redress  to  the  British 
holders  of  unpaid  Spanish  bonds,  by  isaiung  Reprisals  against  Spain. 
The  Secretaty  for  Foreign  Affairs  (Lord  PalmeratanJ  resisted  the  motion 
r  *2'}  1  ^°''^^J  "^^  *^^  *groundB  of  expediency  and  public  policy,  but  ad- 
L  J  mitted  that  it  was  justified  by  the  principles  of  International 
Law,  and  gave  no  vague  intimation  that,  if  the  British  holders  eon- 
tiuued  to  receive  no  redress  from  Spain,  the  time  would  come  when 
it  would  be  politic  as  well  as  just  to  compel  by  measures  of  force  tho 
payment  of  this  debt. 

The  last  instance  of  a  recourse  to  Reprisals  by  England  took  place  iu 
1850.  In  that  year  the  British  Government  made  six  demands  upon  the 
Government  of  Greece  for  reparation  and  redress  for  alleged  injuries  in- 
flicted upon  British  subjects.  The  demand,  which,  not  being  conceded, 
led  to  the  issue  of  the  Reprisals,  was  that  of  Don  Paciflco,  whose  claim 
was  tbus  stated  by  the  English  Foreign  Secretary  : — "  M.  Paeifico  is  a 
native  of  Gibraltar,  and  therefore  a  British  subject.  His  claim  is  for  the 
value  of  property  and  effects  belon^ng  to  him  which  were  destroyed  in 
April,  1847,  when  a  riotous  mob,  aided  by  Greek  soldiers  and  gen- 
darmes, broke  into  and  plundered  his  house  at  Athens  in  open  day.  The 
amount  claimed  by  her  majesty's  Government  for  M.  Paeifico  on  account 
of  his  personal  Buflerings  and  those  of  his  family  is  500?.  A  detailed 
account  of  the  amount  of  his  losses  was  sent  In  to  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment by  Sir  Edmund  Lyons,  in  1847. "(w) 

Now  the  real  question  of  International  Law  at  issue  in  this  case  was, 
whether  the  state  of  the  Greek  tribunals  was  such,  as  to  warrant  the 
English  Foreign  Minister  in  insisting  upon  M.  Pacifico's  demand  being 
satisfied  by  the  Greek  Government,  before  that  person  bad  exhausted  the 
legal  remedies  which,  it  must  be  presumed,  are  afforded  by  the  ordinary 

(I]  .innual  Register  (1840),  vol.  Isisii  pp.  209-10,  from  which  this  accoaat  ia 

(m)  eth  July.     Vide  antP,  vol.  ii.  pp.  9-12. 
(n)  Annual  Register  (1850),  vol.  xcii.  p.  281. 
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legal  tribunals  of  every  civilized  State.  That  M.  Pacifieo  had  not  ap- 
plied to  the  Greek  Courts  of  Law  for  redress  appears  to  be  an  admitted 
fact ;  and  the  most  orament  lawyers  in  Athens  advised  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment upon  this  point  in  the  following  manner : — 

*"  In  regard  to  the  affair  of  Signer  D.  Paeifieo,  it  appears  from  _  ^„„  .. 
the  documents  which  the  Council  of  Ministers  has  heea  pleased  L  J 
to  communicate  to  us,  that  the  authori.ties  charged  with  the  mvesttijation, 
used  every  effort  both  to  stop  the  consummation  of  the  deplorable  act 
already  begun  before  theii  arrival,  and  also  to  deliver  the  authors  of  it 
into  the  hands  of  justice. 

"  These  efforts  did  not,  as  it  appears,  fully  succeed,  for  reasons  inde- 
pendent of  the  will  of  those  authorities  and  of  the  Greek  Government; 
but  according  to  the  Greek  legislation  and  to  that  of  other  European 
nations,  as  also  accordiog  to  the  principles  that  regulate  their  Interna- 
tional Relations,  and  which  theGovemmont  of  Great  Britain  also  invoked 
in  its  favour  in  the  difference  that  arose  betwixt  it  and  Prussia  in  the 
year  1752, fo)  quoted  in  externa  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Causes 
Celcbres  du  Droit  des  Gens,  by  Martens,  pages  1-88;  according  to  these 
principles,  we  say  that  Signer  Pacifieo  ought  to  have  instituted  before 
the  civil  tribunals  of  Greece  an  action  for  damages  against  those  whom 
he  might  have  considered  the  authors  of  this  culpable  action ;  and  the 
success  of  this  suit  was  the  more  certain,  inasmuch  as  Signor  Paeifleo 
affirms  that,  among  the  authors  of  the  crime,  committed  in  open  day, 
there  were  persons  known  to  him  and  to  many  other  witnesses  of  the  act; 
and  such  an  action,  instituted  in  time,  and  supported  with  regard  to  the 
amount  of  the  indemnity  claimed,  by  solid  proofs,  would  certainly  have 
succeeded ;  and  in  this  way  the  complaints  of  Signor  Pacifieo  would  not 
have  been  made."(j)) 

The  British  Government  continued  to  press,  and  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment to  refuse,  tho  claim.  The  British  Government  then  proceeded  to 
enforce  it  vi&facti;  and  first  the  English  Admiral  in  the  Greek  waters 
received  orders  to  prevent  any  vessels  belonging  to  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment from  putting  to  sea,  and  one  which  had  put  to  sea  was  compelled 
to  return.  '•'Upon  this  the  Greek  Minister  put  forth  the  follow-  |-  j,„-  -. 
ing  dignified  and  temperate  protest — "I  have  received  the  note  <-  -I 
you  did  mo  the  honour  to  write  to  me  yesterday.  It  is  impossible  for 
me  to  convey  to  you  the  feelings  with  which  it  has  been  read  by  the  King 
of  Greece,  and  by  his  Government.  The  whole  nation  will  partake 
them.  Greece  is  weak,  sir,  and  she  did  not  expect  that  such  blows 
would  be  aimed  at  her  by  a  Government  which  she  reckoned,  with  equal 
pride  and  confidence,  among  her  benefactors.  In  the  presence  of  a  force 
like  that  which  awaits  your  instructions,  His  Majesty's  Government  can 
only  oppose  its  rights,  and  a  solemn  protest  against  acts  of  hostility  done 
in  profound  peace,  and  which,  without  reference  to  other  interests  of  the 
highest  order,  are  violations,  in  the  supreme  degree,  of  its  dignity  and 
its  independence.  In  this  painful  conjuncture,  certain  of  the  support  of 
the  Greek  people  and  of  the  sympathies  of  the  civilized  world,  the  King 

(oj  Vide  ante,  p.  25.  (p)  lb.,  pp.  233-4. 
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of  Greece  and  his  Government  await  with  sorrow,  but  without  weakness, 
the  end  of  the  trials  which,  by  order  of  the  Government  of  Her  Britan- 
nic Majesty,  jou  may  still  inflict  upon  them. "(g) 

The  next  step  of  the  British  admiral  was  to  lay  an  embargo  on  al! 
Greet  merchant-vessels,  and  to  capture  and  detain  all  that  he  fonnd  upon 
the  aeaa. 

The  French  Government  tendered  ih  good  offices  for  the  adjustment 
of  these  claims ;  and  although  the  Greek  t^lovernment  was  compelled  to 
accept  unconditionally  the  terms  impofied  by  England,  the  French  medi- 
ation waa  practically  accepted. 

Three  commissioners  were  appointed  tn  examine  into  M.  Pacifico's 
claims,  and  that  person  having  demanded  21,295?.  Is.  4d.,  they  awarded 
to  him  150l.{r) 

The  case  at  the  time  eseited,  from  a  variety  of  reasons,  a  great  sen- 
sation both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent. 

r*321  ■'^''otein  the  House  of  Peers  censured,  by  a  majority  of  *37,(s) 
t-  -I  the  act  of  the  British  Foreign  Ministers.  In  the  House  of 
Commons  the  issue  was  in  some  degree  changed,  the  whole  foreign  policy 
of  the  British  Minister  was  brought  under  consideration,  and  waa  sanc- 
tioned by  a  majority  of  46,(()  after  a  debate  remarkable  for  animation 
and  eloquence,  and  for  the  brilliant  defence  of  the  Minister  himself. 
His  answer  to  the  charge  of  issuing  Reprisals  before  the  Courts  of  Law 
of  the  country  had  been  applied  to  and  had  denied  justice, — the  real 
point  of  International  Law  in  M.  Pacifico's  case, — was,  that  the  state  of 
the  courts  rendered  it  a  mockery  to  expect  justice  at  their  hands.  Upon 
the  evidence  as  to  the  accuracy  or  inaccuracy  of  this  position,  the  histo- 
id   w'll        dm  b    1  0  this  act  of  issuing  Reprisals. 

B       h  Jurist  is  bound  to  say  that  the  evidence  at 

p  d      d  d  appear  to  he  of  that  overwhelming  character 

wh    h  d  w  rr       an  exception  from  the  well-known  and  valua- 

b  n     Law  upon  questions  of  this  description  (uj 

h      d  m      loned  that  Rutsia  addressed  a  strong  remon- 

B       h  G      rnment,  in  consequence  of  these  proceedings 


(a)  Contents  :— 


L  PflKifico's  Cliims,  presented  to  the  House 
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(«)  Hanaard'a  Phi'I.  Deb.  for  1850.     Annaal  Regis! 
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against  Greece,  which  she  ended  in  these  words  : — '•  It  remains,  indeed, 
to  he  seen  whether  Great  Britain,  ahusing  the  advantages  which  are 
afforded  her bj  *her  imnienso  maritime  snperiority,  intends,  hence-  j.  ^nn  -. 
forward  to  pursue  an  isolated  pohcy,  without  caring  for  those  en-  L  J 
gagements  which  hind  her  to  the  other  Cahinets, — whether  she  intends 
to  disengage  herself  from  every  obligation  as  well  as  from  all  community 
of  action,  and  to  authorize  all  great  Powers  on  every  fitting  opportnnity, 
to  recognise  towards  the  weak  no  other  rule  but  their  own  will,  no  other 
right  but  their  own  physical  strength. '7a; J 

No  country  has  better  understood  both  the  theory  and  practice  of  Ee- 
prisals  than  the  United  States  of  North  America. 

In  1834,  President  Jackson,  in  his  speech,  thus  expressed  himself  on 
the  subject  of  Reprisals  against  Franco  ; — 

"  It  is  my  conviction  that  the  United  States  ought  to  insist  on  a 
prompt  execution  of  the  Treaty,  and,  in  ease  it  be  refused  or  longer 
delayed,  take  redress  into  their  own  hands.  After  the  delay  on  the  part 
of  France  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  acknowledging  these  claims  by 
treaty,  it  is  not  to  be  tolerated  that  another  quarter  of  a  century  is  to  be 
wasted  in  negotiating  about  the  payment.  The  laws  of  nations  provide 
a  remedy  for  such  occasions.  It  is  a  well-settled  principle  of  the  Inter- 
national Code,  that  where  one  nation  owes  another  a  liquidated  debt, 
which  it  refuses  or  neglects  to  pay,  the  aggrieved  party  may  seize  on  the 
property  belonging  to  the  other,  its  citizens,  or  subjects,  sufficient  to  pay 
the  debt,  without  giving  just  cause  of  war.  This  remedy  has  been  re- 
peatedly resorted  to,  and  recently  by  France  herself  towards  Portugal, 
under  circumstances  less  questionable.  The  time  at  which  resort  should 
be  had  to  this  or  any  other  mode  of  address,  is  a  point  to  be  decided  by 
Congress.  If  an  appropriation  shall  not  be  made  by- the  French  Cham- 
bers at  their  next  session,  it  may  justly  be  concluded,  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  France  has  finally  determined  to  disregard  its  own  solemn  under- 
taking, *and  refused  to  pay  an  acknowledged  debt.  In  that  [-*<j,-| 
event  every  day's  delay  on  our  part  will  be  a  stain  upon  our  na-  L  J 
tional  honour,  as  well  as  a  denial  of  justice  te  our  injured  citizens. 
Prompt  measures,  when  the  refusal  of  France  shall  be  complete,  will  not 
only  be  most  honourable  and  just,  but  will  have  the  best  effect  upon  our 
national  character.  Since  France,  in  violation  of  the  pledges  given 
through  her  Minister  here,  has  delayed  her  final  action  so  long  that  her 
decision  will  not  probably  be  known  in  time  to  be  communicated  to  this 
Congress,  I  recommend  that  a  law  be  passed,  authorizing  Reprisals  upou 
French  property,  in  case  provisions  shall  not  be  made  for  the  payment  of 
tho  debt  at  the  approaching  session  of  the  French  Chambers.  Such  a 
measure  ought  not  to  be  considered  by  France  as  a  menace.  Her  pride 
and  power  are  too  well  known  to  expect  any  thing  from  her  fears,  and 
preclude  the  necessity  of  a  declaration  that  nothing  partaking  of  the 
character  of  intimidation  is  intended  by  us.  She  ought  to  look  upon  it 
as  the  evidence  only  of  an  inflexible  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  to  insist  on  their  rights.    That  Government,  by  doing  only 

(i)  Annual  liegister,  vol.  xdi.  p.  294. 
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what  it  has  itself  acknowledged  to  be  just,  wiU  be  able  to  spare  the 
United  States  the  necessity  of  taking  redress  into  thoir  own  hands,  und 
save  the  property  of  French  citizens  from  that  seizure  and  sequestration 
which  American  citizens  so  long  endured  without  retaliation  or  redress. 
If  she  should  continue  to  refuse  that  act  of  acknowledged  justice,  and, 
in  violation  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  make  Reprisals  on  our  part  the  occa- 
sion of  hostilities  against  the  United  States,  she  would  but  add  violenco 
to  injustice,  and  could  not  fail  to  expose  herself  to  the  just  censure  of 
civilized  nations,  and  the  retributive  judgments  of  heaven."(j) 

One  of  the  grounds  of  the  recent  War,  not  Reprisals,  between  the 
r  *QK  -1  ^-  ^-  United  States  and  Mesico  was  the  non-payment  *of  debts 
L  J  due  from  the  Government  of  that  country  to  the  subjects  of  the 
United  States. 

XXIV.  These  observations  on  Reprisals  may  not  unfitly  be  closed  in 
the  words  of  BynkershoekfsV 

"  Sic  manent«  pace,  ipaius  Principis  est  jud  c  um  de  j  re  vel  injuria 
qnereliD,  et  sic  Princeps  qui  judicavit  litem  suam  fac  t  Ut  le  san^  est 
ejusmodi  pactis  Represaaliarum  usum  restring  re  n  t  tum  en  m  tollere, 
eorum,  qui  non  uni  Principi  subsunt,  improbitas    on  pat  tur 


[*36]  ""CHAPTER  III. 

EMBARGO. 

XXIV.  There  is  a  mode  of  redresii  known  to  International  Law  which 
stands,  as  it  were,  midway  between  Reprisals  and  War,  and  which  is 
kttown  by  the  name  of  Embargo. 

Embargo  is  an  act  of  the  Sbite,((i)  done  in.  contemplation  of  hostilities, 
a  retorsio  facti,  a  seizure  or  rather  a  sequestration  of  property  belonging 
to  the  Government  or  the  individual  members  of  the  State  which  is  the 
alleged  wrong-doer.  It  may  or  may  not  be  accompanied  by  a  seizure  of 
the  persons  to  whom  the  goods  belong.  In  maritime  Embargoes  the 
persons  and  goods  are  usually  seized.(J) 

The  character  and  effect  of  such  sequestration  ia  thus  described  by 
Lord  Stoweil  :(c)— 

Upon  property  so  detained  the  declaration  of  war  is  said  to  have  a  retro- 
active effect,  and  to  render  it  liable  to  be  considered  as  the  property  of 
enemies  taken  in  time  of  war.     The  property  is  seized  provisionally, — 

(y)  Annual  Register  (1834),  voL  tovi.  pp.  360-1. 

h)  Q.  J.  P.,  1.  i.  c.  x^iv. 

(o)  Tbe  Theresa  Bonitft,  4  Rob.  Adm.  Rep.  431. 

(S)  So  Lord  Stoweil,  discnasing  the  claim  of  the  master  of  an  embargosd  bnt 
subsequentlj  restored  vessel  to  freight,  observes ;  "  In  the  situntion  in  which  the 
two  countries  stood,  the  master  had  no  right  to  make  his  demand  against  any 
SHbject  of  this  country,  bdng  himself  under  deUnlion  as  wdl  as  the  vesul,  on  lehoss 
behalf  thii  demand  ariMS."— lb.  241. 

(b)  The  B^des  Lust,  5  lb.  245-6. 
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an  act  hostile  enough  in  the  mere  execution,  but  equivocal  as  to  its 
effects,  and  liable  to  be  varied  by  subsequent  events,  and  by  the  condnct 
of  the  Grovernment,  the  property  of  whose  subjects  ia  so  detained.  This 
first  seizure  is  equivocal,  and  if  the  matter  in  dispute  terminates  in  recon- 
ciliation, the  seizure  *is  converted  into  a  mere  Civil  Embat^o,  so  _  ^„_  -. 
terminated.  This  would  be  the  retroactive  effect  of  that  course  L  J 
of  circumstances.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  transactions  end  in  hostility, 
the  retroactive  effect  is  directly  the  other  way.  It  impresses  a  hostile 
character  upon  the  original  seizure.  It  is  declared  to  be  Embargo ;  it  is 
no  longer  an  equivocal  act,  subject  to  two  interpretations;  there  is  a 
declaration  of  the  anifnus,  by  which  it  was  done,  that  it  was  done  hostile 
animo,  and  is  to  be  considered  a  hostile  measure  ah  initio.  The  property 
taken  is  liable  to  be  used  as  the  property  of  persons  trespassers  ab  initio, 
and  guilty  of  injuries  which  they  have  refused  to  redeem  by  any  amicable 
alteration  of  their  measures. 

This  is  the  necessary  course,  if  no  particular  compact  intervenes  for 
the  restitution  of  such  property  taken  before  a  formal  declaration  of 
hostilities."  ((?) 

XXVI.  There  is  another  kind  of  Embargo  which  is  a  matter  of  Eng- 
lish Public  Law, —  namely,  the  Civil  Embargo. 

The  established  law  in  England  is,  that  the  sovereign  may  prohibit  any 
of  his  subjects  from  leaving  the  realm  ;  a  proclamation,  therefore,  for- 
bidding this,  in  general,  for  three  weeks,  by  laying  an  Embargo  upon 
all  shipping  in  time  of  war  wiU  be  equally  binding  as  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, because  founded  upon  a  prior  law.(ej 

These  Civil  Embargoes  are  founded  upon  a  particular  and  urgent  neces- 
sity of  state, — upon  the  maxim,  in  fact,  salus  populi  suprema  Itx, yet 

the  proclamations  by  which  they  are  laid  may  be  illegal,  as  contradicting 
an  established  law.  This  was  the  case  respecting  the  Embargo  to  prevent 
the  exportation  of  corn  in  1766,  such  exportation  being  allowed  by  law 
at  the  time ;  and  therefore  the  preamble  to  the  atat.  7  Geo.  3,  c.  7,  for 
indemnifying  all  persons  advising  or  acting  under  the  order  of  Council, 
laying  an  Embargo  on  all  ships  laden  *with  corn  or  flour,  during  i-^on-i 
the  recess  of  Parliament,  in  1766,  says,  "  which  order  could  not  L  -I 
be  justified  by  law,  but  was  so  much  for  the  service  of  the  public,  and 
so  necessary  for  the  safety  and  preservation  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  that 
it  ought  to  be  justified  by  Act  of  Parliament."  This  Embargo,  as  was 
allowed,  saved  tho  people  from  iamine ;  yet  it  was  declared  illegal  by  the 
above  act  of  the  legislature ;  and  the  proprietors  of  the  embai^oed  ships 
and  cargoes  were  accordingly  indemnified  by  Government.^/) 

The  leading  case  upon  this  subject  is  that  of  Sir  Josiah  Child  v. 
Sands,((/)  in  which  it  was  finally  agreed  by  the  judges  that  the  king 


(d)  See,  too,  as  the  possible  reiTotmlive  effect  of  a  Declaration  of  War.  The 
Herswlder  (1  Bob.  Adra.  Bep.  UT-IS). 

(e)  Stephen's  (Blackstone'a)  Com.  vol.  ii.  p.  523. 

(/)  Beewee,  Lex  Mercatoria,  vol.  i.  p,  393.  Chapter  Of  Embargoes  or  Ecstraints 
of  Pnnces. 

{g)  Thia  case  will  be  found  referred  to  in  the  books  as  follows: — In  SIcinner's 
Beports,  p.  91,  Sandjs  and  the  East  India  Company ;  and  p.  3Zi,  Sands  v.  ChUd 

JcLY,  1857.— 6 
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might  lay  Embargoes,  but  then  it  must  he  pro  bono  puhlwo,  and  not  for 
the  private  advantage  of  a  particular  trader  or  company. 

The  crown,  of  course,  has  not  thia  power  of  imposing  a  Civil  Embargo 
in  foreign  ports,  though  possihly  it  might  have  power  to  do  so  in  the 
ports  of  any  ally. 

The  distinction  between  the  Civil  and  the  Belligerent  (ao  to  speak) 
Embargo,  ia  explained  in  a  judgment  given  by  Lord  Stowell,  in  the  matter 
of  the  Dutch  ahips  detained  in  port,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  before 
declaration  of  hostilities  against  Holland,  claimed  as  droits  of  Admiralty, 
condemned  to  the  Crown,  ^ure  corrnim. 

"  On  the  breaking  out,  I  cannot  say  of  war,  but  of  that  ambiguous 
situation  into  which  the  irregular  conduct  of  France  had  put  different 
countries,  by  dissolving  the  connection  between  the  governors  and  the 
governed,  it  was  found  necessary,  when  Holland  became  exposed  to  the 
r  sQft  -I  invasion  of  the  French  arms,  to  detain  by  the  strong  hand  of 
I-  ,  -I  *power  a  number  of  Dutch  ahips  in  the  ports  of  thb  kingdom. 
At  the  same  time,  conciliating  language  was  used  to  the  proprietors,  and 
promises  were  held  out  to  all  such  as  should  voluntarily  come  in,  that 
their  property  should  bo  restored  to  them.  It  is  notorious  also,  that  on 
the  declaration  of  hostilitea  that  ensued,  these  seizures  were  enforced, 
--  with  a  retrospective  operation,  on  aJl  who  had  not  complied  with  the 
terms;  and  were  not  considered  as  mere  Civil  Embargoes,  but  as  acta  of 
forcible  posaession,  on  which  the  property  so  seized  was  finally  condemned 
as  prize  ia  the  Crown.  Now,  unless  very  strong  and  solid  diatinetions 
can  be  pointed  out  between  thia  caae,  and  those  which  have  pursued  this 
course,  I  see  no  reason  why  this  should  not  journey  in  the  same  track. 
Two  or  three  distinctions  have  been  taken.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  said, 
that  the  detention  in  the  ports  of  England  was  a  mere  Civil  Embargo, 
and  that  an  Embargo  of  that  nature  could  not  extend  to  foreign  porta, 
where  the  Crown  of  England  has  no  jurisdiction.  In  the  first  place,  it 
is  not  neoeaaary,  that  the  Embargo  should  be  exactly  of  the  same  nature, 
in  order  to  vest  the  rights  of  the  Crown  :  for  any  mode  of  forcible  occu- 
pancy or  detainer  prior  to  hostilities  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose ;  and, 
secondly,  the  nature  of  the  Embargo  in  the  ports  of  this  kingdom  ia  not 
very  accurately  described,  when  it  is  termed  a  mere  Civil  Embargo;  for 
it  was  a  detention  by  aotual  force  applied  to  them.  The  ships  were  gene- 
rally taken  possession  of  by  an  armed  power  ■  it  waa  not  the  mere  hand 
of  the  custom  house  that  was  laid  upjn  them,  la  the  civil  mode  of  for- 
bidding an  egress,  but  it  was  a  restraint  and  compulsion,  acting  by  the 
terror  and  use  of  force.  The  tmbirgo  at  the  Cape  was  likewise  an 
Embargo  offeree;  and  the  very  ailment  that  it  could  not  be  a  Civil 
Embai^o,  because  thia  Government  had  no  n^ht  to  lay  on  a  Civil 
Embargo  in  a  foreign  port,  proves  that  it  was  an  Embargo  of  force ; 
though,  if  it  was  at  all  necessary  that  it  should  partake  of  anything  like 
a  civil  authority,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Stadtholdei's  name  and 
,  authority  *iB  likewise  employed;  but  it  is  notorious,  that  s 


[*40] 


ships  of  war  that  attempted  forcibly  to  escape,  were  forcibly 
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EMBARGO. 
:  that  is  enough  to  show  its  nature,  if  it  v 


VII.  As  a  belligerent  Embargo  is  a  species  of  Reprisal,  the  obser- 
vations already  made  with  respect  t<)  Keprisala  hy  con&eation  of  public 
debts  are  applicable  to  Embargo. (i) 

With  respect  to  the  operation  of  Keprisal  and  Embargo  wpon  private 
debta,  this  delicate  and  difficult  question  will  be  considered  hereafter, 
when  the  effect  of  war  upon  all  property  fails  under  discussion.  For  if 
the  Embargo  does  not  end  in  war,  the  private  debts  are,  it  may  be  almost 
certainly  said,  at  the  most  only  suspended,  and  not  confiscated.  Whether 
the  same  limited  and  temporary  effect  may  not  also,  under  the  modern 
practice  of  nations,  be  predicated  of  an  Embargo  which  does  end  in  war, 
and  especially  with  respect  to  what  is  due  from  /hird  parties  to  the 
,  wrong-doer  or  the  open  enemy,  will  be  the  subject  of  future  consideration. 

XXVIH.  In  a  great  number  of  Treaties  concluded  between  the  Mari- 
time and  Continental  Powers,  provision  is  made  for  the  contingency  of  a 
war,  and  a  certain  time  allowed  for  the  withdrawal  of  goodsand  persons. (i) 
In  the  present  war  England  allowed  the  enemy  from  the  29th  of  March 
to  10th  of  May,  for  this  purpose.  It  is  well  known  that  Magna  ■-  ^ ,,  -. 
*Charta(n  contains  a  provision  that  at  the  commencement  of  a  L  -I 
war  the  enemy's  merchants  shall  be  kept  and  treated  as  our  own  mer- 
chants are  treated  in  the  country  of  the  enemy. 

XXIX.  (m)  There  is  yet  another  measure  partaking  also  of  a  belligerent 

(h)  The  Gerlruyda,  2  Rob.  Adm.  Bep.  219-21.  (i)  Vide  ante,  pp.  25-6. 

(k)  E.  g.,  Art.  II.  of  Tcentj  between  France  and  Bnglanil,  Sept.  26,  1186. 
Art.  XLV.  of  Treaty  between  France  and  Russia,  Jan.  11,  ITBI. 
E.  g.,  also,  the  recent  Treaties  of  1852,  (I)  between  England  and  the  Republic 
of  Peru,  (2)  of  the  Equator,  (3J  of  Paraguay,  (4)  the  Sandwitli  Islands. 

1.  Art.  XII.,  six  montiis. 

2.  Art.  XI.,  no  time  specified  i  protection  as  long  as  good  beiiariour  lasts. 

3.  Art.  XIII.,  the  ssiine. 

4.  Art.  XIV.,  a  year  for  those  who  wisii  to  depart ;  otherwise,  protection  to  last 
as  long  as  good  behaviour. — Ann.  Reg.,  vol.  scv. 

(!)  "  Art.  XLI. — Omnes  mercatores,  &c.  Et  si  siot  de  terra  contra  nos  gwcrcina, 
et  si  tales  inveniantur  in  terra  nostra  in  principio  gwerre,  attachifintur  sine 
dampno  corporum  et  rerum,  donee  sciatar  il  nobis,  vel  Capital!  Justiciario,  nostro 
quomodo  mercatores  terre  nostie  traclentur  qui  tunc  inveniantur  in  terra  contra 
nos  gwecrina,  et  si  noatri  salvi  sint,  alii  salvi  sintin  terra  nostra." 

The  Statute  of  Staples,  27  Edw.  III.,  c.  xvii.,  enacted  that  foreign  merchants, 
residing  in  England  when  war  commenced  between  their  Princes  and  the  King  of 
England,  were  to  have  convenient  warning  of  forty  days,  by  proclamation,  to  de- 
part the  realm  with  their  goods ;  and  if  tbey  could  not  do  it  within  that  time,  by 
reason  of  accident,  they  were  to  have  forty  more  days  to  pass  with  their  mer- 
chandiies,  and  with  liberty  in  the  meantime  to  sell  the  same. 

(m)  Des  Droits  etdes  Devoirs  des  Nations  Neutres  en  Temps  de  Guerre  Maritime, 
par  L.  B.  Hautefeoille  (Paris,  1B49),  t.  iv.  fit.  siv.  pp.  433-52. 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  a  worli  indicating  bo  mucb  pains,  care,  and 
reading,  should  be  disfigured  throughout  by  the  blindest  prejudice. 

The  author's  violent  and  unreasoning  hatred  of  England,  may  be  estimated  from 
the  following  assertions : — 

1.  England  has  invariably  disregarded  International  Law,  unless  it  happened  to 
be  in  her  favour. — I.  pp.  296-7. 

2.  She  has  never  been  sincerely  anxious  to  suppress  slavery;  her  real  object, 
since  1815,  has  been  to  destroy  the  Antilles. — 1.  p.  161. 

3.  She  is  now,  under  the  transparent  plea  of  encouraging  the  immigration  of 
her  labourers,  continuing  slavery  under  anolber  came. — I,  p.  162, 
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character,  though  exercised,  strictly  speaking,  in  time  of  peace,  called  by 
the  French  Je  droit  d' Angarie.  It  is  an  act  of  the  State,  by  which 
foreign  as  well  as  private  domestic  vessels  which  happen  to  he  within  the 
r*x'>~\  j'"^s'^i'^ti-''n  of  *the  State,  are  seized  upon,  and  compelled  to 
L  "-I  tra.nsport  soldiers,  amanition,  or  other  instruments  of  war;  in 
other  words,  to  become  parties  apjainst  their  will  to  carrying  on  direct 
hostilities  against  a  Power  with  whom  they  are  at  peace.  The  owners  of 
these  vessels  receive  payment  of  freight  heforehaud.  Such  a  measuie  i^> 
not  without  the  sanction  of  practice  and  usage,  and  the  approbation  of 
many  good  writers  upon  International  Law;(wJ  but  if  the  reason  of  thi 
thing  and  the  paramount  principle  of  national  independence  he  duly 
considered,  it  can  only  be  excused,  and  perhaps  scarcely  then  justilied, 
by  that  clear  and  overwhelming  necessity  which  would  compel  an  indi 
vidua!  to  seize  his  neighbour's  horse  or  weapon  to  defend  his  own  life. 
At  all  events,  justice  demands  that  the  owners  of  such  goods  and  vessels 
be  indemnified  for  all  damages  caused  by  the  interruption  of  their  lawful 
gains,  and  for  the  possible  destruction  of  the  things  themselves,  though 
so  high  an  authority  as  M.  Maasefo)  says  that  usage  has  not  hitherto 
gone  that  length. 

P^.n  -.  It  is  worse  than  idle  to  speak  or  write  in  a  depreciating  *tone, 
L        J  as  some  modern  writers  do,  of  the  value  and  influence  of  magei^p) 

4.  The  King  of  Prussia  (despite  the  autiior's  countiymen,  Vattel  and  Montes- 
quieu, and  every  writer  of  any  repute,)  in  refusing  to  pay  tlie  Silesian  loan,  acted 
in  accordance  with  tbe  principles  of  International  Law- 
More  need  not,  tliough  much  more  might  be  said,  to  show  how  the  prejudices 
of  this  author  disqualify  him  &am  performing  tbe  iemi-judicial  functions  of  a 
writer  upon  International  Law. 

That  lie  should  be  quite  certain  that  England  would  never  waive  her  right  of 
commissioning  pTinaleert,  which  she  has  recently  waived  (I.  p.  342),  and  that  her 
maritime  strength  depends  upon  her  NavigaHon  Laici,  (I.  p.  217),  which,  to  her 
great  advantage,  she  has  recently  abolished, — these  are  circumstances  which,  per- 
haps, do  not  ao  much  affect  Ihe  jtididoi  character  of  tbe  author. 

(nj  "  .  -  -  Angariarum  onus  ctiam  eiterOB  afBcit,  quod  quoUdiana  coofirmat 
praxis.  VinniuE  ad  Peckiura  de  navib.  non  excus.  Stypmannus,  ad  jtia  laarit. 
Anseat."— Ft.  v,  c.  i.  n°.  23. 

Loccenins,  De  Jure  Maiit.,  1.  i.  c.  r.  b.  3. 

Aznni,  Droit  Maritime  de  V  Europe,  t.  i.  c.  iii.  art.  5. 

Masa4,  Droit  CommeiMial,  t.  i.  1.  ii.  Ut.  i.  o.  2,  s.  7.  Sect.  5,  s'exprime  en  ces 
termes :  "  Les  belhg^rants  tout  en  respectant  d'aiUenrg  la  neutiatit^,  la  soumettent 
guelquefois  ^  cert^nes  exigences  qui,  sans  lui  porter  atteinte,  cntravent  momenta- 
n^ment  la  liberty  des  neuties.  G'est  ce  qui  a  lieu  lorsqu'nn  Etat  belliggrant  met 
en  requisition  les  bailments  neutres  qui  se  trouvent  dans  les  ports  et  rades  de  ea 
domination  et  les  oblige  i>  traasporl«r,  moyennant  salaire,  des  armee,  des  troupes, 
des  munitions :  on  donne  fk  cette  requisition  le  nom  d'angarie." 

These  authorities  are  cited  by  M.  Hautefeuille,  concerning  whose  work  see 
note  (m)  in  tbe  last  page. 

(o)  "  Observons,  au  surplus,  que  les  prestations  impos^es  auz  navires  atteints 
par  I'angarie  ne  sont  pas  gratnites,  et  que  les  armateurs  doivent  recevoir  la  salaire 
du  service  forc4  qu'lls  onl  rendu.  ...  II  serait  juste  aussi,'  dit-il,  'de  les 
indemniser  en  outre  des  dommages  qn'ils  ont  pu  souffrir  par  suite  de  I'iQterrDption 
de  leur  voyage,  on  de  leurs  expeditions ;  mais  Tasage  ne  parait  pas  aller  jusque- 
lil,"_-Masse,  t.  i.  1.  ii.  tit,  i,  c.  ii,  s.  2,  J  5,  n».  324. 

(y)  Vide  ante,  vol.  i.  c.  v. 

"  Probatuc  autem  hoc  jua  gallium  [here  used  for  jiia  mler  geniei)  fori  modo  quo 
jus  non  scriptum  civile  urn  coriUtivo,  et  testimonia  peritorum.  Est  enim  hoc  jus, 
ut  reotfe  notat  Dio  Chrysostomus,  tu(>7,^(,  gioo  tai  xp^mv  repertura  temporis  et  usG*, 
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in  all  international  afiairs.  Not  only  is  it  a  law  to  which  both  contending 
parties  may  be  held  to  have  assented,  but  ita  notoriety  operates  as  a  notice 
and  warning  to  foreigners  that  In  certain  contingenoies  certain  conse- 
quences will  follow  within  a  certain  jurisdiction.  It  is  optional  with 
diem  to  place  themselves  or  not  within  that  jurisdiction;  hut  when  the 
contingency  does  arise,  and  the  consequence  does  follow,  iffnorantia- 
)uris(^'j  is  morally  and  legally  a  bad  plea, — an  argument  which,  in 
truth,  answers  much  shallow  dcciamation  upon  this  and  similar  subjects. 

XXX.  We  have  been  coasidering  this  droit  d'Angarie  solely  with 
respect  to  neutrals.  So  far  as  subjects  are  concerned,  it  is  a  question  of 
Public,  and  not  International  Law;  so  far  as  allies  are  concerned,  they 
cannot  reasonably  complain  if  they  meet  with  the  same  treatm.ent  as 
subjects. 

XXXL  It  may  perhaps  be  thought  th  it  these  remarks  have  trespassed 
upon  that  part  of  this  work  which  trcat^i  of  ipun  war,  but  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  war  ensues  upon  the  first  exercise  of  this  right, 
and  the  droit  d'Angarie  is  always  classed  with  Keprisals  and  Embargo 
by  writers  upon  luternation  il  Law 

Blockade  is  an  essentialy  hdbqerent  nght  both  as  regards  the  parties 
immediately  concerned  in  it,  and  as  regards  neutral  States,  and  will 
therefore  be  examined  hereafter. 

*XXXII.  Special  Reprisals,  long  continued,  must  end  in  r*ji-i 
General  Reprisals,  that  is,  in  via.t.{r\  L        J 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  Keprisals  are  always  a  neces- 
sary prelude  to  war;  they  are  a  gentler  means  of  redress  in  cases  la 
which  they  can  be  employed,  but  Vattelfs^  says,  with  justice,  that  there 
are  cases  in  which  Reprisals  would  be  reprehensible,  though  a  declaration 
of  war  would  be  justifiable.  If  the  dispute  arise  not  from  an  act  of 
violence  or  an  inqury,  but  from  a  contested  right,  then,  after  pacific 
measures  have  been  established,  and  the  right  is  such  that  it  must  be 
maintained,  War  must  follow :  to  issue  Reprisals  in  such  a  case  is  to 
carry  on  war  in  disguise,  in  fact,  and  not  in  name,  and  has  a  tendency 
to  weaken  public  faith  and  to  confuse  the  distinct  international  relations 
of  war  and  peace,  and  thereby  to  disturb  the  mutual  obligations  of  States. 

XXXIII.  No  person  who  has  read  the  three  chapters  in  the  Second 
Book  of  G-rotius's  noble  work,  can  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  piety,  the 
wisdom,  and  the  learning  of  this  truly  great  man. ((J 

These  Chapters  are : 

1.  De  causis  injustis  (XXII.) 

2.  De  causis  dubiis  (XXIII.) 

3.  Manila  de  non  temeri  etiam  ex  Justis  causis  suscipiendo  bello 
(XXIV.) 

atque  in  earn  rem  maximum  nobia  usum  priebont  illustres  annalium  couditores." — 
Grot.,  L  i.  0.  i.  xiT.  2. 

iq)  Vide  post. 

(i-l  "Bepressalien  gegenseitig  fortgesetit  gehen  in  Kreig  iiber." — Schmala,  316. 

(()  "  Juris  GeDtium  Priuceps  Magister  Grotiua  is  magul  opcris.'' 
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The  considerations  which  they  contain  naturally  precede  the  chapters 
on  the  principles  and  rules  of  law  which  govern  the  conduct  of  war. 

It  is  true  that  these  chapters  are  chiefly  of  an  admonitory  character, 
|-^,,  _  and  that  they  contaiu  less  of  instituted  rule  than  other  *part8  of 
L  .  -i  the  work.  They  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  sermons,  written  in  the 
univEisal  language  of  Christendom,  for  the  guidance  of  Christian  States ; 
they  &re  valuahle  from  the  truth  of  the  sermon,  and  from  the  authority  of 
the  preaoher.  Grotius  wasnot  merely  aprofound  jurist  of  the  closet,  or  a 
learned  divine,  though  theauthor  of  oneof  the  best  works  on  divinity,  hut 
one  who  had  learned  in  the  hard  school  of  practical  life,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  international  affairs  of  high  import,  iu  the  terrible  teaching  of 
public  and  civil  wars,  the  justice,  and  therefore  the  expediency  of  the 
doctrines,  which,  aa  the  mature  fruit  of  his  well- disciplined  and  well- 
cultivated  mind,  he  in  these  chapters  promulgated  to  the  world.  It  is 
in  the  true  spirit  of  a  Christian  statesman  that  he  tells  ns:  "Non  est 
inter  artificia  bellum,  imo  res  est  tarn  horrenda,  ut  earn  nisi  summa 
necessitas,  aut  vera  caritas  honestam  efficere  nec[ueat."(ii)  But  before 
he  arrives  at  this  conclusion,  he  has  impressed  upon  us  tho  following, 
among  other  reflections.  It  may  happen  in  many  controversies  that  on 
both  sides  probable  arguments  may  be  adduced,  and  in  matters  of  light 
moment  the  decision  may  be  innocently  taken  either  way.  The  same 
cannot  be  predicted  of  a  decision  in  matter  of  grave  moment. (a^)  In  the 
instance  of  inflicting  capital  punishment,  for  example.  But  war  is  of 
the  gravest  moment,  because  in  it  the  innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty 
must  Buffer.  If  there  be  doubt,  therefore,  the  rule  of  reason  and  mora- 
lity enjoins  the  maintenance  of  peace, — and  here  we  are  reminded  of  the 
profound  wisdom  and  majestic  language  of  Bacon  : — 

"  As  tho  cause  of  a  war  ought  to  be  just,  so  the  justice  of  that  cause 
ought  to  be  evident,  not  obscure,  not  scrupulous.  For  by  the  consent 
of  all  laws,  in  capital  cases,  the  evidence  must  be  full  and  clear ;  and  if 
BO,  where  one  man's  life  is  in  question,  what  say  we  to  a  war  which  ie 
ever  the  sentence  of  death  upon  many."(y) 

r*4fiT       *'^^'  then,  says  Grotius,(^s)  the  three  methods  of  avoiding 
•-        -•  war,  which  are  open  to  you. 

1.  Conference  (CoZfojKtum.) 

2.  Arbitration  or  compromise  (^OomproTnisium,.) 
8.  Casting  lots  [Per  Sorlem.) 

The  two  former  methods  have  been  considered;  the  third,  though 
Solomon  said  "  The  lot  causeth  contentions  to  cease,  and  parteth  between 
the  mighty ,'Va)  is  neither  feasible  nor  rational  in  the  present  state  of 
independent  societies.  The  single  combat,  which  Grotius  considers  to 
bear  a  close  affinity  to  the  lot,  is  open  to  the  same  objections.  K,  indeed, 
there  were  two  Princes  so  absolutely  despotic  as  to  make  war  without 

"  i  (itya!- :"  Tide  Bynkershoek,  passim. 

Mr.  Whewell's  recent  edition  has  laid  all  admirers  of  Grotius — indeed  all  who 
wish  well  to  jurisprudence  and  civillaotion — under  great  obligations  to  him. 
M  Grot.,  1.  ii.  c.  isv.-is.  3.  (i)  lb.,  1.  ii.  c.  ixiil.-v, 

M  Lord  Bacon,  Of  a  Holy  War.  (s)  Grot.,  ib.,  vi. 

(o)  Proverbs,  sviii.  18. 
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the  consent  of  theit  subjects,  such  a  mode  of  terminating  their  differences 
might  be  far  from  undesirable  in  the  opinion  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Although,  in  causd  dvM&,  both  parties  are  bound  to  seek  for  a  com- 
promise by  which  war  maybe  avoided,  nevcrtheleBS  melior est poisidentig 
conditio,  both  by  Natural  and  Eoman  Law ;  therefore  the  State  which 
makes  the  claim  ia  morebouud  to  seek  for  the  compromise  or  arbitration 
than  the  State  which  ia  in  possession. (6^ 

Bat  when  neither  party  is  in  possession,  or  both  are  equally  so, (c)  and 
the  right  is  doubtful,  then  there  should  be  a  division  of  the  matter  in 
question,  and  the  State  which  refuses  it  is  guilty  of  much  injustice ;  for 

"  Such  peace  is  of  the  nature  of  a  conquest, 
For  then  both  parties  noblj  are  subdued, 
And  neither  party  loser."(rf) 

Girotius(c)  further  reminds  us  that  it  is  the  doctrine  and  duty  j-  ^^-  ■, 
*ot  a  Christian  to  give  up  rights  rather  than  cause  the  shedding  L  J 
of  biood;  at  all  events  it  is  a  reason  for  not  prosecuting  them  by  a  means 
so  necessarily  injurious  to  others  as  war. 

But  here  it  must  be  remembered  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  States,ff) 
though  justly  considered  as  mora]  persons,  are  not  Individuals,  and  that 
a  Christian  individual  may  be  bound  to  give  up  a  right,  which  a  Chris- 
tian State,  acting  for  the  collective  good,  may  be  bound  to  maintain. 
And  Grotiiis(^)  himself  points  out,  in  the  very  next  chapter,  that  it  may 
be  the  duty  of  a  State  to  make  war  not  only  on  behalf  of  subjects,  but 
also  on  behalf  of  allies,  and  on  behalf  of  friends,  to  whom  we  have  not 
promised  assistance,  nay,  on  behalf  of  all  who  are  injured  (mo  et  pro 
Jiominibus  quibtisvis,'\  on  account  of  the  bond  of  our  common  human- 
ity.fij  Yet  what  a  wide  door  for  the  oppression  of  national  liberties 
might  be  opened  under  this  last  plea. 

XXXIV.  A  careful  examination  of  the  whole  subject  will  lead  us  to 
the  following  affirviative  and  negative  conclusions. 

XXXV.  Affi^rmatively  we  may  eonelude  that  warmayhe  justly  waged 
upon  two  grounds  : — 

1.  For  ihe  prevention  of  wrongs. 

2.  For  the  redress  of  wrongs. 

These  wrongs  may  arise  from  the  breach,  or  non-fulfilment  of  a  Treaty, 
which  founds  a  clear  obligation  arising  from  positive  contract  (obligatio 
ex  contractu  f^  or  they  may  arise(A)  from  an  infringement  of  a  custom, 
or  disregard  of  a  legal  presumption,  *that  a  certain  usage,  well  p  ^ .  „  -■ 
established  by  International  Practice,  would  be  followed  upon  L        J 

a>)  Grot.,  ib.,  si.  (c)  lb.,  ili. 

[d)  Shftkefipere,  Hen.  IV.,  pt.  ii.  act  iv.  sec.  2.  ie)  Grot.,  c.  ixiv. 

\f)  Vide  ante,  vol.  i.  pp.  1,  5,  e.  {g)  Grot.,  o.  ixs. 

(k)  Vide  ante,  vol.  i.  pp.  441-2. 

(i)  "The  blood  of  man  should  never  be  shed  but  ta  redeem  the  blood  of  mnn. 
It  is  well  shed  for  our  fiimily,  for  our  friends,  for  our  God,  for  our  country,  for  onr 
kind.  The  rest  is  vanity,  the  rest  is  crime." — Letters  on  a  Kegicide  Peace,  Burke, 
V.  vili.  185. 

It  is,  perbaps,  Still  better  stated  by  Livy :  "  Justum  bellum,  quibua  necessarium ; 
et  pia  arma,  quibus,  nulla,  nisi  in  armis,  reliuqaitur  apes." — L.  ix.  c.  i. 

{h)  Heffters,  es.  lOO-l. 
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certain  occasions,  such  conduct  founds  an  obligation  upon  an  implied  of 
quasi  contract  (ohligatio  ex  quasi  contractu.'^ 

For  instance,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  reception  of  foreigners(^ 
generally,  and  of  Ambassadors  and  Consuk,(in)  as  foreigners  clothed  with 
particular  privileges,  is  a  matter  which  it  is  within  the  abstract  compe- 
tence of  each  State  to  accord  or  refuse,  or  accord  under  certain  previ- 
ously epecified  conditions.  But  that  by  the  admission  of  foreigners, 
without  any  such  prohibition  or  limitation,  the  State  contracts  a  tacit 
obligation  to  treat  them  according  to  general  international  custom  and 
usage ;  and  a  contrary  conduct  is  an  injury  which  giTCS  the  Government 
of  the  foreigners  a  chiim  for  redress. 

XXXVI.  The  Roman  Law  classed  among  (Migations  the  consequences 
of  the  commission  of  an  offence  (ohligationei  ex  delicto  ;\  it  thereby  re- 
cognised the  important  truth  that  crimes  might  subject  the  criminal  to 
the  double  obligation  of  undergoing  punishment  at  the  hands  of  the 
Statc,(jiJ  and  of  making  reparation  to  the  individual. 

It  enumerated  four  offences  {^delicto)  from  which  these  obligations  (ob- 
ligationes)  flowed  : — 

1.  Robbery  {fjirlMm.) 

2.  Robbery  with  violence  (rapina.'^ 

3.  Damage  accompanied  by  injury  {damnum  imJuriS  datum.'j 

4.  Injury  to  character  (injuria  seu  confuvielia.\ 

XXXVII.  The  membcre  of  the  society  of  States  cannot  indeed  be 
guilty  of  crime  in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  is  used  in  Municipal  or 
r  *d.Q  ^  I'rivste  Law,  nor  can  they  be  subjected  *to  pun,iskment(o\  in- 
L  J  fiicted  by  other  States.  But  one  State  may  suffer  from  another, 
either  in  its  corporate  capacity  or  in  the  person  of  its  individual  subjects, 
injuries  and  wronjis  arising  from  the  deUcta  whichhave  been  mentioned. 

For  a  Stat*  has,  as  we  have  seen,  both  Moral  and  Physical  Rightfl  of 
Independence  and  Equality,  which  may  .be  so  injured  by  these  delicta, 
as  to  entitle,  perhaps  as  to  oblige  it  to  seek,  through  war,  the  "  highest 
tribunal  of  right  ;"— 

1.  A  Security  against  injury  threatened ; 

2.  A  Reparation  for  injury  done; 

3.  A  Reinstatement  of  its  character  within  the  bounds  of  that  social 
and  moral  estimation,  which  it  had  previously  enjoyed  within  the  society 
of  States,  and  of  which  the  contumely  of  the  aggressor  had  deprived  it. 

In  other  words,  one  State  may  lawfully  make  war  upon  another  which 
has  menaced  or  violated  those  General  Eights  which  have  been  discussed 
in  the  former  volumes  of  this  work. 

It  may  also  lawfully  make  war  to  protect  and  assist  an  ally  which  has 
suffered  the  like  injuries,  or,  indeed,  a  Third  State,  which  is  not  formally 
an  ally,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  but  on  terms  of  amity  with  it, 
and  a  member  of  the  great  community  of  States.^p) 

a)  Vol.  i.  B,  309;  voL 

in)  Crimen:  or  indeei 

(d)  Vol.  i.  c.  i.  a.  11. 

(p)  "Imo  ti 
suis  magig  metuGadum  e 
auimum  inficiat." — Grot. 
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XXXVIII.  The  Roman  Law  classed  under  the  head  of  quad-delicla 
those  iojuries  which  arose  not  from  malicious  intention,  like  the  afore- 
said delicta,  but  from  ctdpable  imprudence.  And  the  conduct  of  a  State 
which  allowed,  through  indifference  or  gross  remissness,  its  subjects  to 
invade  the  rights  of  another  State,  would  fall  under  the  principle  of  this 
law.  If,  indeed,  the  State  permitted,  or  connived  at  the  offence,  and 
sheltered  the  offender,  it  would  be  just  as  much  an  aggressor  as  if  the 
^invasion  had  been  made  by  the  regular  military  forces  of  the  _ 
kiogdom.fj) 

Blackstone  observes, (r\  that  "  offences  against  this  law  are  principally 
incident  to  whole  States  or  nations ;  in  which  case  recourse  can  only  be 
Lad  to  war,  which  is  an  appeal  to  the  God  of  Hoste,  to  punish  such  in- 
fractions of  public  faith  as  are  committed  by  one  independent  people 
against  another ;  neither  State  having  any  superior  jurisdiction  to  resort 
to  upon  earth  for  justice.  But,  where  the  individuals  of  any  State 
violate  this  general  law,  it  is  then  the  interest,  as  well  as  the  duty  of  the 
Government,  under  which  they  live,  to  animadvert  upon  them  with  a 
becoming  severity,  that  the  peace  of  the  world  may  be  maintained.  For, 
in  vain  would  nations,  in  their  collective  capacity,  observe  these  universal 
rules  if  private  subjects  were  at  liberty  to  break  them  at  their  own  dis- 
cretion, and  involve  the  two  States  in  a  war.  It  is,  therefore,  incumbent 
upon  the  nation  injured,  first,  to.  demand  satisfaction  and  justice  to  be 
done  on  the  offender  by  the  State  to  which  he  belongs ;  and,  if  that  is 
refused  or  neglected,  the  Sovereign  then  avows  himself  an  aeeomplice  or 
abettor  of  his  subjects'  crime,  and  draws  upon  his  community  the  ca- 
lamities of  foreign  wars." 

The  case  of  Mr.  M'Leod  fell  exactly  under  the  principle  of  Interna- 
tional and  Public  Law,  which  is  here  most  correctly  laid  down.  It  grew 
out  of  the  case  of  the  Caroline,  which  has  been  already  adverted  to  iu 
a  former  part  of  this  work  ;(s\  but  it  is  necessary  to  notice  it  again  in 
this  place. 

During  the  disturbances  in  Upper  Canada,  in  the  winter  of  18S7,  a 
steamboat  called  the  Caroline,  belonging  to  an  American  owner,  had 
been  actively  engaged  in  conveying  m  nd  t  f  n  tl  American 
side  of  the  river  to  the  Canadian  reb  Is  who  wen  pjss  on  of  Navy 
Island,  and  had  been  boarded  in  th  ght  t  n  by  a  i  ty  f  Canadian 
loyalists,  while  she  was  lying  withia  th  ju  d  t  n  f  th  territory  of 
*New  York,  set  on  fire,  sent  down  th  taup  pttd  ver  p  ^.-.  -, 
the  Falls  of  Niagara,  and  dashed  to  p  An  4.n        an    iti-  L        J 

zen,  named  Durfoe,  was  killed  in  the  affray,  and  several  others  were 
wounded.  In  the  month  of  January,  1841,  a  British  subject,  domiciled 
in  Canada,  named  Alexander  M'Leod,  was  suddenly  arrested  while  en- 
gaged on  some  business  within  the  territory  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  thrown  into  prison  by  the  authorities,  on  the  charge  of  having  been 
concerned  in  the  destruction  of  the  Caroline,  and  the  alleged  murder  of 
Durfee.     A  correspondence  immediately  ensued  between  the  British 

(g)  Vido  ante,  vol.  i.  pp.  237-333-  {r)  Comm.,  vol.  iv,  c,  v.  p.  6T. 
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ambassador,  Mr.  Fox,  and  Mr.  ForsytL,  the  Ameriean  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs.  Mr.  Fox  called  upon  the  GoYernment  of  the  United  States 
to  take  prompt  and  effectual  steps  for  the  liberation  of  Mr.  M'Leod. 

"  It  is  well  known/'  said  Mr.  Fox,  "  that  the  deatnietiou  of  the  steam- 
hoat  Caroline  was  a  public  act  of  persons  in  her  majesty's  service,  obey- 
ing the  orders  of  their  superior  authorities.  The  act,  therefore,  accord- 
ing to  the  usages  of  nations,  can  only  be  the  subject  of  discussion 
between  the  two  National  Governments.  It  cannot  justly  be  made  the 
ground  of  legal  proceedings  io  the  United  States  against  the  individuals 
concerned,  who  were  bound  to  obey  the  authorities  appointed  by  their 
own  Gtvemment  Mr  Forsyth,  in  his  reply,  after  stating  the  anxious 
desire  of  his  Government  tt  maintain  amicable  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  England,  said  — 

"It  11  then  with  unfeigned  regret,  that  the  President  finds  himself 
undble  to  recognize  the  validity  ot  a  demand,  a  compliance  with  which 
you  deem  so  mateiial  to  the  preservation  of  the  good  understanding 
which  has  been  hitherto  manifested  between  the  two  countries. 

"  The  jurisdiction  of  the  several  estates  which  constitute  the  Union  is, 
within  its  appropriate  sphere,  perfectly  independent  of  the  Federal 
Government.  The  offence  with  which  M'Leod  is  charged  was  committed 
within  the  territory,  and  against  the  laws  and  citizens,  of  the  State  of 
r*'i2n  Now  York,  and  is  one  that  comes  clearly  within  the  competency 
L  J  *of  her  tribunals.  It  does  not,  therefore,  present  an  occasion 
where,  under  the  constitution  and  laws  af  the  Union,  the  interposition 
called  for  would  ho  proper,  for  which  a  warrant  can  be  found  in  the 
powers  with  which  the  Federal  Executive  is  invested.  Nor  would  the 
circumstances  to  which  you  have  referred,  or  the  reasons  you  have 
urged,  justify  the  exertion  of  such  a  power,  if  it  existed." 

"  Mr.  Fox,  in  reply  to  the  Note  of  Mr.  Forsyth,  dated  December  26th, 
in  which  the  application  for  the  relief  of  M'Leod  is  refused,  regrets  this 
refusal,  and  intimates  that  it,  and  the  ill-treatment  of  M'Leod,  will  lead 
to  the  most  grave  and  serious  consequences.  He  states  again,  that  the 
attack  on  the  Caroline  was  made  in  pursuance  of  orders  from  the  colonial 
authorities,  and  he  says  that  the  Caroline  was  a  piratical  vessel, (()  and 
was  but  nominally  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  The 
authorities  of  New  York  had  been  unable  to  maintain  their  jurisdiction 
at  the  place  where  the  Caroline  was  attacked,  or  even  to  prevent  the 
pirates  from  carrying  off  from  that  place  the  cannon  belonging  to  the 
State.  He  was  not  authorized  to  state  what  wore  the  views  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  on  this  subject,  but  he  took  this  occasion  to  place 
his  own  opinion  on  record. 

"  Mr.  Forsyth  expresses  his  belief  that  Mr.  Fox  would  not  entertain 
this  opinion  if  he  had  seen  the  whole  evidence  on  the  subject,  which 
was  carefully  collected  by  the  United  States,  and  communicated  to  the 
Uritish  Government.  He  has  no  more  to  say  to  Mr.  Fox  on  the  matter, 
andawaifcs  the  result  of  the  deirandupon  Great  Britain  for  reparation.'Ytt) 
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M'Leod  was,  ia  tli  m  tli  f  May,  removed  by  haheas  corpus  from 
Lockport  to  New  Ik  th  u  tody  of  the  Sheriff  of  Niagara  County, 
Previously  to  thi  tl  f  11  w  g  Note  dated  the  12th  of  March,  1841, 
was  sent  by  Mr  F  t  M  Webster,  the  new  American  Foreign 
Secretary ; — 

*" Her  Majesty  Ro  m  t  have  had  under  oonsideratioa  r^ro-i 
the  subject  of  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  Alexander  M'Leod,  L  -1 
on  a  pretended  charge  of  arson  and  murder ;  and  I  am  directed  to  make 
kuowo  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment entirely  approved  of  the  course  pursued  by  him.  I  am  instructed  to 
demand  formally,  and  in  the  name  of  the  British  Government,  the  imme- 
diate release  of  Alexander  M'Leod,  for  the  reason  that  the  transaction 
was  of  a  public  character,  planned  and  executed  by  persons  duly  autho- 
rized by  the  Colonial  Government  to  take  such  measures  as  might  be 
necessary  for  protecting  the  property  and  lives  of  her  majesty's  subjects ; 
and  being  therefore  an  act  of  public  duty,  they  cannot  be  held  responsi- 
ble to  the  laws  and  tribunals  of  any  foreign  country. '7a:J 

The  British  Government  having  thus  formally  adopted  the  act  of  their 
public  officer,  it  is  clear  that,  according  to  International  Law,  the  indi- 
vidual ought  to  have  been  instantly  set  free,  and  redress  sought  against 
his  Government;  such  Mr.  Webster,  himself  no  mean  jurist,  well  knew 
to  be  the  law,  and  accordingly  he  answered, 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States  entertains  no  doubt  that, 
after  this  avowal  of  the  transaction  as  a  public  transaction,  authorized 
and  undertaken  by  the  British  authorities,  individuals  concerned  in  it 
ought  not,  by  the  principles  of  public  law  and  the  general  usage  of 
civilized  States,  to  be  holden  personally  responsible  in  the  ordinary 
tribunals  of  law  for  their  participation  in  it;  and  the  President  presumes 
that  it  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  say  that  the  American  people,  not 
distrustful  of  their  ability  to  redress  public  wrongs  by  public  means, 
cannot  desire  the  punishment  of  individuals  when  the  act  complained  of 
is  declared  to  have  been  an  act  of  the  Government  itself."(y) 

Nevertheless,  the  complicated  nature  of  the  Federal  System  i-^ca-i 
*of  the  North  American  United  States  presented  in  this  instance  L  J 
a  great  obstacle  to  the  due  discharge  of  their  international  obligations  ; 
for  the  State  of  New  York  claimed  a  distinct  jurisdiction,  on  account  of 
the  violation  of  its  territory  and  the  alleged  murder  ot  one  ot  its  utizens 
when  the  Caroline  was  destroyed;  and  in  defiance  of  the  clear  and  sound 
principle  of  International  Law,  which  has  been  mentioned  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  York  delivered  its  judgment,  overruling  the  plei  that 
M'Leod  acted  under  the  orders  of  the  British  Government  ind  was 
therefore  irresponsible. 

The  consequence  of  the  decision  was,  that  M'Leod  was  left  in  the 
custody  of  the  Sheriff,  to  take  his  trial  for  murder  and  arson  at  Utica  at 
the  next  Assizes. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  Mr.  Webster's  correct  opinion  upon  the  law 
remained  unshaken,  for  he  informed  the  Attorney-General  of  the  Union, 

{x)  Annual  Eegister  (1841),  vol.  IsssUi,  p.  318.  {y)  Ibid, 
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that  the  case,  if  brought  ultimately  before  the  last  Court  of  Appeal, 
would  there  be  dealt  with  as  a  qu^tion  of  Internationa!  Law. 

The  trial  took  place  at  Utioa,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  on  the  4th 
of  October,  and  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  Not  Guilty  upon  the  facts, 
and  so  this  affair  terminated;  but  the  cousequeueea  of  any  other  decision 
might  have  involved  the  two  countries  in  war.  And  the  whole  proceed- 
ing dcraoastrates  the  truth  of  the  opinion  given  by  the  American  Attor- 
ney-General, that  the  Federal  System,  with  respect  to  the  discharge  of 
international  obligations,  is  "crippled"  and  i'imperfect."(^) 

XXXIX.  A  State,  like  an  individual,  accused  of  having  inflicted 
wrong  upon  another,  may  shape  its  defence  against  the  charge  with  refe- 
rence to  the/ac(s  or  to  the  law. 

XL.  It  may  deny,  or  it  may  plead  ignorance  of  the  faci.  With 
respect  to  the  denial,  it  must  always  he  a  question  of  evidence,  both  as 
to  the  wrong  itself,  and  as  to  the  wrong-doer.  (<t) 

|-^-- ..  *With  respect  to  ignorance  of  fact,  a  State  may  certainly  al- 
*-  -I  lege  that  it  was  not  aware  of  the  act  of  its  subjects;  but  then 
it  must  allege  this  fact  credibly,  as  an  individual  must  not  only  swear, 
but  swear  credibly,  in  order  to  exculpate  himself.  For  instance,  a  State 
would  plead  idly  that  it  was  ignorant  of  the  act  of  its  naval  or  military 
forces,  or  of  its  accredited  public  servant, 

"  It  is  a  wild  conceit,"  said  Lord  Stowell,  sitting  in  the  tribunal  of 
International  Law,  "  that  any  Court  of  Justice  is  bound  by  mere  swear- 
ing; it  is  swearing  credibly  that  is  to  conclude  its  judgment.  If  the 
papers,  though  formal  and  regularly  attested  by  a  foreign  Government  on 
board  a  ehip,  say  one  thing,  and  the  facts  another,  the  court  must  deter- 
mine according  to  the  common  rules  of  evidence  to  which  preponderance 
is  due.fS)  The  circumstances  of  a  case  may  be  such  as  to  make  it  utterly 
inorediole,  although  there  are  confident  attestations  in  support  of  it ;  and 
when  judgment  is  to  be  passed  upon  the  act  of  a  State,  it  must  proceed, 
ae  in  the  case  of  aa  individual,  upon  the  ordinary  principles  on  which 
the  probity  and  fairness  of  transaction  is  examined  in  the  general  prac- 
tice of  mankind. "(c) 

Moreover,  when  a  State  can  and  does  plead  this  credible  ignorance,  it 
ia  bound  to  repair  the  injury  or  punish  the  individual  offender,  as  the 
case  may  require ;  unless,  indeed,  the  injured  State,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
private  offender  it  may  sometimes  lawfully  do,  has  executed  justice  for 


XLI.  With  respect  to  the  plea  of  ignorance  of  the  law,  we  are  fur- 

fs)  Vide  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  143,  not«  j. 

(a)  The  passage  usually  cited,  "  Jaris  ignorantia  non  prodest  adquirere  volen- 
fibus,  snuni  vero  petentibus  non  nocet,"  Dig.  siiL  t.  vi.  *l,  cannot  be  properly  un- 
derstood without  applying  l«  it  those  limitations  which  Other  parts  of  the  law  on 
the  Bsme  subject  fnrniih.  It  probably  means  no  more  than  to  assert  the  distinction 
between  ertor  of  fatt  and  error  of  law. 

See  Savigny,  E.  E.,  iii.  348,  who  has  thrown  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  difficultica 
arising  from  apparently  contradictory  passages  in  the  Roman  Law  upon  this 
Bubject,  (i)  The  Odin.  1  Rob.  Adm,  Rep.  253. 

(fl)  The  Argo,  lb.  159.  Tho  Judo,  3  Kob.  Adm.  Rep.  118.  The  Xentunus,  ib, 
I1I-1I2. 
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nished  witli  some  valuable  maxims  of  written  reason  *froni  tlie  r*cz;n 
Roman  Law(rf)  upon  this  important  thesis  of  jurisprudence,  "de  >-  J 
jurist  etfacti  ignorantid."  The  ignorance  may  relate  to  a  ^l\  civil  or  f2) 
a  criminal  snbjeot ;  but  a  cardinaJ  maxim  witt  respect  to  both,  and  one 
as  applicable  to  States  as  individuals,  is,  that  tbe  excuse  of  ignorance 
of  ike  law,  whether  it  relate  to  a  civil  or  a  criminal  act,  can  ander  no 
eircumetanees  be  understood  of  other  than  positive  instituted  law,  and 
never  of  the  law  0/ nature, (e'j  of  which  nobody  can  be  ignorant. 

XLII.  TVitb  respect  to  civil  subjects,  tbe  general  rule  of  jurispru- 
dence, founded  upon  tbe  Roman  Law,  is  that  ignorance  0/  an  error  in 
law  may  not,  but  an  error  of  fact  may  avail  to  annul  a  covenant.  A 
person  of  the  best  ability  may  be  ignorant  of  facts,  but  nobody  is  ex- 
cused from  knowing  tbe  law,  and  therefore  persons,  although  ignorant, 
are  subject  to  it.  Some  jurists  have  indeed  thought,  that  in  certain 
matters  of  covenant,  the  plea  of  ignorance  of  the  law  might  be  of  avail. 
For  instance,  when  the  ignorance  waa  such,  that  it  was  the  only  cause 
of  a  covenant,  whereby  a  person  bound  himself  under  an  obligation,  to 
which  ho  would  not  otherwise  have  been  liable.  Rut  even  this  excep- 
tion would  not,  in  their  opinion, avail  to  preserve  tbe  erring  <yr  ignorant 
person  from  suifering  loss,  though  it  might  avail  to  preserve  him  from 
being  deprived  of  a  right  which  he  did  not  know  belonged  to  him;  and 
if  the  ignorance  or  error  was  not  the  sole  cause  of  the  covenant,  it  could 
not  be  annulled.  And  again,  they  say,  the  rights  of  third  parties  must 
bo  considered;  for  *if,  by  ignorance  or  error  of  law,  a  person  cigrn-, 
has  injured  himself  but  the  injury  can  not  be  repaired  without  *■  -I 
hurting  tbe  right  of  a  third  person,  the  injury  can  not  be  repaired. 

XLIU.  With  respect  to  the  plea  of  ignorance  or  error  of  law  alleged 
to  cover  the  commission  of  a  crime  (delictum,\  the  general  rule  is  clear, 
that  such  a  plea  is  inadmissible.  The  rule  is,  indeed,  subject  to  certain 
esceptions;  for  it  must  be  remembered,  that  there  are  two  classes  of 
delicta. 

1.  Those,  of  which  the  overt  act  carries  with  it  evidence  of  the  evil 
intent  of  tbe  wrong-doer, — acts  of  fraud  and  violence  {dolus,  culpaJS 

2.  Those,  of  which  the  overt  act  is  compatible  with  a  good  intent,  or 
the  absence  of  any  bad  intent,  and  with  ignorance  that  the  act  is  c^-mi- 
nal}  so  that  the  essence  of  a  delictum,  is  wanting.  Here,  however,  a 
distinction  must  be  carefully  observed.  Ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the 
punishment,  or  of  the  particular  law  which  inflicts  the  punishment,  does 
not  bring  the  delictum  within  the  shelter  of  a  legal  excuse.  It  must  be 
ignorance  that  the  act  is  a  delictum,  and  a  delictum  Jure  dvili.    But,  as 

(rf)  The  reader  13  referred  to  the  following  among  other  authorities: — 
Dig.,  ssii.  t.  yj.  c.  i.  t.  aviil.     Domat,  Tr.  dcs  LoU,  Pril.  is:,,  P.  I.  1.  i.  t  sviii. 
s.  1.    Savignj,  B.  K.,  iii.,  Ab.  115,  Bey.  viii., "  Irrthum  und  Unwissenheit."   Storj's 
Commentaries  on  Equity  Jurisprudence,  vol.  1.  c.  v.,  "  Mistake."    D'Agoesseau, 
Dissertation  sur  I'Erreur  de  Droit,  t.  v.  p.  468. 

(e)  "Veni^  Edict!  non  petltfi,  Fatronuu,  seu  Fationam,  eornmque  parentee  et 
libeios,  hieredea  insuper  etei  extranei  slut  k  libettis  eea  liberis  eoram  non  debere 
in  jns  vocari  jus  certissimum  est :  nee  in  ei  re  ntslicUatia  Tenia  prebeatnr,  cum 
jialurali  ratione  honor  hajasmodl  personls  debeatur." — C.,  1.  il.  t.  ii.  Raslicilas  here 
ine.iBS  raiJe,  nnletterred,  ignoranee  of  law.     Domat,  ubi  supr. 
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has  been  said,  ignorance  that  tte  act  is  a  delictum  jiire  gentium  is  an 
inadmissible  plea.  It  was  upon  this  principle  that  the  Danish  ship,  the 
Neutralitat,  was  condemned  (in  spit«  of  its  name)  in  the  last  war.  It 
was  carrying  the  contraband  article  of  tar  from  a  foreign  port,  knowing 
it  to  he  contraband.  "  This  ship,"  Lord  Stoweil  said,  "  goes  to  a  foreign 
port,  to  effect  that  which  she  is  prohibited  from  doing,  even  for  the  pro- 
duce of  her  own  country :  ia  thta  respect,  throwiog  off  the  character  of 
a  Danish  ship,  by  violating  the  Treaties  of  her  country;  and  all  this  is 
done  with  the  full  privity  of  the  asserted  owner,  who  is  the  person  enter- 
ing into  the  charter-party.  In  such  a  case  as  the  present,  the  known 
ground  on  which  the  relaxation  was  introduced,  the  supposition  that 
freights  of  noxious  or  doubtful  articles  might  be  taken  without  the  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  owner,  entirely  fails ;  and  the  active  guilt  of  the 
parties  is  aggravated  by  the  circumstances  of  its  being  a  criminal  traffic 
r  *'iS  H  '^^  foreign  *commodities,  and  in  breach  of  explicit  and  special 
L  -I  obligations.  The  confiscatiou  of  a  ship  so  engaged  will  leave 
the  general  rule  still  untouched,  that  the  carriage  of  contraband  works 
a  forfeiture  of  freight  and  expenses,  but  not  of  the  ship."(/) 

XLIV.  Ignorance  that  an  act  is  a  delictum  Jure  OiviU,  is  illustrated 
by  the  instance  of  a  person  who  ignorantly  appropriates  a  thing,  the 
property  of  another,  but  which  he  believes  to  be  his  own.  Such  a  person 
is  not  guilty  of  robbery,  and  the  thing  is  not  res  fur tiva,  nor  is  he  liable 
for  casualties,  or,  according  to  the  Roman  Law,  for  intermediate  profits. 

But  a  person  who  takes  from  another  hy  force  that  which  is  his  own, 
cannot  be  heard  to  plead  ignorance  of  the  law,  which  forbids  an  indivi- 
dual to  redress  himself  by  vioJence,  and  commands  him  to  have  recourse 
to  the  established  tribuuals  of  the  country ;  and  although  such  an  offender 
could  not  be  punished  as  a  robber,  the  Eoman  Emperors  decreed  that 
he  should  forfeit  the  possession  of  the  property  which  he  had  so  re- 
gained.(if} 

XLV.  We  have  already  seen  how  important  this  doctrine  is  in  its 
application  to  questions  of  an  international  character,  and  that  it  is  as 
unlawful  for  the  public  representative  of  a  State  to  resist  by  force  the 
lawful  authority  of  another  State,  with  which  his  country  is  at  peace,  as 
for  a  citizen  to  take  by  violence  the  property  that  is  bis  own  without 
having  recourse  to  the  aid  of  municipal  law.(/t) 

Another  striking  illustration  is  afforded  by  the  Eoman  Law,  in  the 
case  of  a  lawsuit  to  recover  an  inheritance  {heredkatis  pelitio,)  or  a  par- 
P  ^t-f.  -J  tJcuIar  thing  (rei  vindicatio.\  In  *this  case  the  actual  possessor 
L  -f  was  in  a  very  different  condition,  accordingly  as  his  possession 
had  been  originally  honne  or  malixfidei.  To  the  former,  the  ignoraniia 
juris  was  an  available  plea ;  to  the  latter,  it  was  wholly  unavailable.  No 
one  can  be  holden  to  be  ignorant  of  the  law  applicable  to  a  dishonest 

(/)  The  Neutralit'at,  3  Rob.  Adm.  Rep.  298. 

(g)  "Sed  ne,  dum  falia  eicogitantur,  inveniatnr  via,  per  quam  raptores  impunfe 
soam  eieroeant  ayariliam:  melitia  Divalibus  Constitutionibus  pro  hac  parte  pros- 
pectum  est,  ut  nemini  liceat  vi  rapere  vel  rsm,  mobiUm  vel  le  movmtent,  licet  tuam 
eandent  rem  aiatimel  eed  si  quia  contra  statnta  Principinm  fecerit,  rei  guidem  auie 
dominio  cadere,"  4c.— Inst.,  I.  iv.  t.  ii.  I.    The  rule  was  also  applied  to  immovables. 

(A)  Vide  ante,  p.  11,     The  Maria,  1  Rob.  Adra.  Eep.  360-1. 
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possession,  or  to  the  consequences  of  it, — his  possession  is  undistinguish- 
able  from  that  of  a  robber  (^prado.)  But  of  the  former,  the  law  said 
justly,  "  non  pwto  hunc  esse  prtedonem,  qui  dolo  caret,  quamvis  injure 
erret."(i^ 

So,  in  the  case  of  the  Betsy ,(4)  Lord  Stowell  said,  "  The  principal 
points  for  our  consideration  are,  whether  the  possession  of  the  original 
captors  was,  in  its  commencement,  a  legal,  Soihe  Jidei  possession  '  and, 
secondly,  whether  such  a  possession,  being  just  in  its  commencement, 
became  afterwards,  hy  any  subsequent  conduct  of  the  captors,  tortious 
and  illegal  ?  For  on  both  these  points  the  law  is  clear, '  that  a  boa(f 
fidei  possessor  is  not  responsible  for  casualties;  but  that  he  may,  by  sub- 
sequent misconduct,  forfeit  the  protection  of  his  fair  title,  and  render 
himself  liable  to  be  considered  as  a  trespasser  Irom  the  beginoing.' 
This  is  the  law,  not  of  this  court  only,  but  of  all  courts,  and  one  of  the 
first  principles  of  universal  jurisprudence." 

XLin.  But,  besides  these  particular  instances  which  have  been  cited, 
frequent  and  important  applications  of  these  rules  of  general  jurispru- 
dence respecting  ignorance  of  fad  and  law,  have,  it  will  he  seen,  taJien 
plaoe  in  international  questions  respecting  CapturefiV)  Contraband,  and 
Blockade,  in  time  of  war.fjn.^  The  whole  doctrine  of  the  Law  of  Block- 
ade, with  respect  to  the  guilty  knowledge  or  innocent  ignorance  of  those 
who  have,  howsoever,  violated  it,  will  be  found  to  be  built  upon  the 
general  principles  of  law  which  we  havo  been  considering, 

*The  ease  of  the  Adanis,(n)  an  American  ship  condemned  for  (-^(.n-i 
breach  of  the  Revenue  Laws,  was  decided,  though  in  fact  an  in-  ^  -J 
ternational  question,  by  the  InUance,  that  is,  the  municipal  side,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty ;  but  it  furnishes  an  application 
of  the  general  principles  of  law  which  have  been  discussed.  In  that 
case  Lord  Stowell  observed,  that  the  misericordia  oi  the  court  had  been 
appealed  to  on  account  of  the  probable  ignorance  of  a  foreign  captain, 
coming  in  not  acquainted  with  the  law,  and  misled  by  the  governor,  the 
extent  of  whcse  authority  he  could  not  accurately  define.  But  the  learned 
judge  considered  it  to  be  an  obvious  answer  to  this  plea,  that  whoever 
trades  with  a  country,  be  he  a  foreigner  or  not,  is  bound  to  know  the 
laws  of  the  country  with  which  he  trades,  as  far  as  they  concerned  his 
own  acts,  be  the  nature  and  ext«nt  of  those  laws  what  they  may :  and  so 
indispensable  is  the  principle  of  law,  that  even  if  he  trades  under  the 
advice  of  a  skilful  practitioner  of  the  law,  and  that  advice  should  prove 
erroneous,  it  would  not  protect  him  from  forfeiture ;  and  so  if  he  trade 
under  an  authority  which  is  insufficient,  it  will  not  protect  him,  because 
he  is  as  much  bound  to  know  the  extent  of  that  authority,  relatively  to 
himself  in  that  act  of  trading,  as  he  is  to  know  any  other  circumstance 
that  is  required  to  constitute  the  legality  of  the  act. 

The  law,  it  must  he  confessed,  is  here  laid  down  with  soi 
though  it  would  he  difficult  to  impugn  its  accuracy.  But,  i 
case,  Lord  Stowell  exempted  from  confiscation  a  certain  article,  the  pro- 

(0  Dig.,  V,  t.  iii.  25-S  (k)  1  Rob.  Adm.  Rep.  S5, 

a)  The  Mentor,  lb.  183 ;  The  John,  2  Dodaon'3  Adm.  Rep.  339-40. 

(m)  Vide  post.  (»)  Edwards's  Adm.  Kep.,  vii.  pp.  30D-IO-11. 
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hibition  of  which  could  not  have  been  known  to  the  American,  upon  the 
ground  that,  with  respect  to  that  article,  thore  was  an  invincibe  igno- 
rance, which  must  excuse  the  importer  of  Jt.  Nor  has  any  judge  beer. 
P  ^„^  -|  more  indulgent,  in  applying  the  doctrine  of  K.ecesst(.y,(o)  as  *an 
L-  J  excuse  for  an  international  offence.  The  Law  of  Cases  of  Ne- 
cessity, he  observes,  is  not  likely  to  be  furnished  with  precise  rules 
Necessity  creates  the  law, — it  supersedes  rules ;  and  whatever  is  reason- 
able and  just  in  suoh  oases  is  likewise  legal.  It  is  not  to  be  considered 
as  a  matter  of  surprise,  therefore,  if  much  instituted  rule  is  not  to  be 
found  on  the  subject.(p)  A  clear  necessity  is  a  sufficient  justification 
for  every  thing  that  is  done/airiy  and  with  good  faith  under  it.(g}  It 
has  been  well  remarked,  that  it  is  not  the  private  opinion  of  the  judge 
upon  the  policy  of  the  law,  national  or  international,  which  ought  to 
guide  his  judgment.  He  must  follow  where  the  law  leads,  ia  a  general, 
unbending  course.  But  the  law  itself,  and  the  administration  of  it,  must 
yield  to  that  to  which  every  thing  else  must  bend— necessity.  The  law, 
in  its  mostpcsitive  and  peremptory  injunctions,  is  understood  to  disclaim, 
as  it  does  in  its  general  aphorisms,  all  intention  of  compelling  men  to 
perform  impossibilities;  and  the  administration  of  the  law  must  adopt 
that  general  esoeption  in  the  consideration  of  all  particular  cases.  In 
the  performance  of  that  duty,  it  has  three  points  to  which  its  attention 
must  be  directed.  In  the  first  place,  it  must  see  that  the  nature  of  the 
necessity  pleaded  be  such  as  the  law  itself  would  rrapect ;  for  there  may 
be  a  necessity  which  It  would  not.  A  necessity  created  by  a  man's  own 
act,  with  a  fair  previous  knowledge  of  the  consequences  that  would  fol- 
low, and  under  circumstances  which  he  had  then  a  power  of  controlling, 
is  of  that  nature.  Secondly,  that  the  party  so  placed  used  all  practica- 
ble endeavours  to  surmount  the  difficulties  which  had  already  formed 
that  necessity,  and  which,  on  a  fair  trial,  he  had  found  insurmountable; 
not,  indeed,  the  endeavours  which  a  man  of  the  acutest  understanding 
might  use,  but  such  as  might  reasonably  bo  expected  from  a  fair  degree 
of  discretion  and  an  ordinary  knowledge  of  business.  Thirdly,  that  all 
r*c9-i  this  *should  appear  by  distinct  and  unsuspected  testimony;  for 
L  "'  -1  the  positive  injunctions  of  the  law,  if  proved  to  be  violated,  can 
give  way  to  nothing  but  the  clearest  proof  of  the  necessity  that  com- 
pelled the  violation,  (rj 

When  it  is  so  proved,  a  Court  of  Justice  should  strain  hard  to  give, 
even  in  the  administration  of  the  most  unbending  laws,  the  benefit  of 
those  maxims  in  which  the  common  sense  and  feelings  of  mankind  have 
always  acquiesced. (s)  But  there  is  a  manifest  distinction  between  cases 
of  physical  necessity,  and  cases  of  ignorance.  For  instance,  a  ship  may 
be  compelled  by  a  storm,  which  is  vis  major,  to  put  into  an  interdicted 
port;  the  master  may  protest,  as  the  nautical  phrase  is,  against  the  wind 

(o)  See  Pnffendorf,  Droit  de  la  N.  et  des  Gens  (Barbejmc,)  1.  i!.  c.  vi.  "  Du 
Droit  et  dea  Privileges  de  la  N^cesait^."  Grotiue,  I.  ii.  c.  ii.;  vi.  2;  1.  iii.  c.  i.  11  j 
1.  iii.civii.  1;  I.  iii.  c.  si.  4. 

(p)  The  Grtttitudine,  3  Rob.  Adm.  Rep.  266-7. 

(5)  The  Criatianaberg,  6  lb.  3J8.       (r)  The  Generous,  2  Dod.  Adm,  Rep,  323-4. 

(a)  The  Adonis,  1  Edw.  Adm.  Rep,  30T. 
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and  tlie  waves,  but  he  cannot  bring  bis  action, — there  is  no  person 
against  whom  he  can  have  his  remedy.  But  it  is  otherwise  where  a 
party  is  imposed  upon  by  false  appearances,  for  he  has  then  a  remedy 
against  the  person  by  whom  he  has  been  deceived./;) 

XLVII.  Another  maxim  of  Roman  and  general  jurisprudonoe  upon 
this  subject,  with  respect  to  individuals,  is  in  some  degree  also  applica. 
ble  to  the  mutual  intercourse  of  States, — -the  maxim  that  all  laws  ought 
to  be  so  intelligible,  and  so  promulgated,  as  to  allow  no  reasonable  plea 
of  ignorance. fwl 

This  requisite  is  very  clearly  stated  by  our  own  Black stone(a:)  in  his 
observations  upon  Municipal  Law,  which  he  defines  as  a  rule  of  civil 
conduct,  prescribed  by  the  supreme  power  of  the  State.  It  must  be  pre- 
scribed, he  says,  "Because  a  bare  resolution,  confined  in  the  breast  of  the 
legislator,  without  manifesting  itself  by  some  external  sign,  can  never 
be  properly  a  law.  It  is  requisite  that  this  resolution  be  *notified  _  ^„„  _ 
to  the  people  who  are  to  obey  it.  But  the  manner  in  which  this  L  J 
notification  is  to  be  made,  is  matter  of  very  great  indifiercneo.  It  may 
bo  notified  by  universal  tradition  and  long  practice,  which  supposes  a 
previous  publication,  and  is  the  case  of  tho  common  law  of  England.  It 
may  be  notified,  mvd  voce,  by  officers  appointed  for  that  purpose,  as  is  done 
with  regard  to  proclamations,  and  such  acta  of  parliament  as  are  appointed 
to  be  publicly  read  in  churches  and  other  assemblies.  It  may,  lastly,  be 
notified  by  writing,  printing,  or  the  like  ,  which  is  the  general  course 
taken  with  all  our  ai-ts  of  parliament  Yet,  whatever  way  is  made  use 
of,  it  is  incumbent  on  the  promulgators  to  do  it  in  the  most  public  and 
perspicuous  manner,  not  like  Caligula,  who  (according  to  Dio  Cassius) 
wrote  his  laws  in  a  very  small  character,  and  hung  them  up  on  high 
pillars,  the  more  effectually  to  ensnare  tho  people.  There  is,  still  a  more 
unreasonable  method  thin  this,  which  i%  called  making  of  laws  ej:  post 
facto;  when  after  an  action  (mdifi'erent  in  itaelf)  is  committed,  the  legis- 
lator then,  for  the  firet  time,  declares  it  to  have  been  a  crime,  and  inflicts 
a  punishment  upon  the  person  who  has  committed  it.  Here  it  is  impos- 
sible that  the  party  eould  foresee  that  an  action,  innocent  when  it  was 
done,  should  be  afterwards  converted  to  guilt  by  a  subsequent  law  :  he 
had,  therefore,  no  cause  to  abstain  from  it ;  and  all  punishment  for  not 
abstaining  must,  of  consequence,  be  cruel  and  unjust.  All  laws  should 
be  therefore  made  to  commence  in  future,  and  be  notified  before  their 
commencement  j  which  is  implied  in  the  term  <proscribed.'  But  when 
this  rule  is  in  tho  usual  manner  notified,  or  prescribed,  it  is  then  the 
subject's  business  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  therewith ;  for  if  igno- 
rance of  what  he  might  know  were  admitted  as  a  legitimate  excuse,  the 
laws  would  be  of  no  effect,  but  might  always  be  eluded  with  impunlty.'Yy) 

With  respect  to  the  general  principles  of  International  *liLw,  r*fl,-i 
they  are   auf&ciently  promulgated   by  the   dictates   of  Public  <-        J 

(()  The  Beaver,  1  Dod.  Adm.  Rep.  159. 

(u)  "Leges  sacrsitissimie  qu%  constringunt  bominam  vitas  iutelligi  ab  omalbus 
debent  nt  universo  pciescriplo  eorum  manifestiiis  cogaito  vel  inhahita  decliaent 
vel  permiaEft  Bectentur,"  &c. — Cod.,  I.  i.  t.  xiv.  S.     Domat,  ubi  supra,  Prel.  ii. 

(x)  Comm.  vol.  i.  (Introd.  e.  2,)  pp.  45-0. 

ly)  Blackstone's  Comm.  vol.  i.  p.  4S. 
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Morality,  by  Custom,  by  Practice,  and  by  the  Reason  of  the  ThiDg,  so 
far  as  States,  in  their  corporate  character,  are  affected  by  them.  But, 
with  respect  to  the  Individual  swlyects  of  States,  aud  the  operation  upon 
them  of  belligerent  rights  which  spring  out  of  the  abnormal^z)  state  of 
war,  and  especially  with  reference  to  the  notification  of  the  particular 
right  of  blockade,  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  Blackstone  wil]  be  found, 
when  the  subject  comes  under  discussion,  to  be  extremely  applicable. 

XLVIII.  We  have  now  discussed  the  causes  which  affirmatively  imtifj 
war,  and  the  pleas  which  it  is  competent  to  a  State  to  allege  either  in 
bar  or  in  mitigation  of  hostilities.  It  remains  to  consider  briefly  the 
negative  side  of  the  question,  and  to  mention  the  causes  which,  howcyor 
often  they  may  have  led  to  this  terrible  calamity,  do  not  justify  vax.ia) 

It  appears,  then,  that  it  is  not  lawful  to  make  war  for  the  purpose  of 
hindering  that  aggrandizement  of  a  nation  which  arises  out  of  the  condition 
of  its  laws,  its  liberties,  its  agricnlturc,  its  manufactures,  its  commerce, 
or  any  other  source  of  domestic  internal  prosperity. 

It  is  not  lawful  to  make  war  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  a  nation  to 
adopt  a  particular  form  of  government,  or  even  to  vindicate  the  true 
religion  from  the  insults  of  idolatry,  or  to  propagate  a  particular  religion 
— not  even  that  of  our  blessed  Lord  (6) — or,  as  GrotJas  observes,  to  bring 
|-,„--.  about  the  fulfilmtnt  *uf  prophecy,  the  instrument  of  which 
L  J  fulfilment  maj  perhaps  be  the  criminal  ai,t8  of  individuals  or 
States.(c) 

Lastly,  if  the  reasoning  be  sDund  and  the  proposition  correct  which 
have  been  advanced  in  the  earl\  part  ot  this  work,(rfJ  it  is  not  lawful  to 
make  war  for  the  puniihmenl(e\  ol  a  nation 

The  early  fecial  practice  of  Kome  conveys,  amid  all  the  pedantic 
minuteness  of  its  forms,  a  lesson  upon  the  scrupulous  mnnner  in  which 

(;)  Vide  ante,  p.  1. 

(a)  "Qilte  aatem  eint  caasie  iajust^  cogaoBci  aliquatenns  potest  ex  justis  causis 
quas  hactenus  explicit vimus.  Rectum  enim  obliqui  est  index.  Sed  perspicuitctia 
causa  sranraa  genera  annotabimua." — Grotins,  1.  ii.  c.  xsii.  4. 

(b)  "Perduxit  noa  ad  delicta  qu£e  in  Deum  committuntnr,  quteritur  enim  an  ad 
ea  vindicanda  bellnm  euacipi  potest  .  .  .  Potior  ratio  pro  sententji  negante  juata 
usae  bella  talift,  hcec  est,  quando  Dens  sitfBciat  vindicandis  quie  in  ae  committuntnr.' 
—Grot.,  1.  ii.  c.  xi.  s.  44. 

"  Concerning  the  meana  of  procnring  unity,  men  must  beware  that,  in  the  pro- 
curing or  muniting  of  religious  unity,  they  do  not  dissolve  or  deface  the  laws  of 
ohaiity  and  of  human  society.  There  be  two  swords  amongst  Christians,  the 
spiritual  and  the  temporal:  and  both  bnve  their  due  office  and  place  in  the  main- 
tenance of  religion :  but  we  may  not  take  up  the  iMrd  sword,  which  ia  Mahomet's 
aword,  or  like  unto  it,  that  ia,  to  propagate  religion  by  wars,  or  by  saneaJnary 
proseoutiona  to  force  consciences,  except  it  be  in  cases  of  overt  scandal,  blasphemy, 
or  intermixture  of  practice  against  the  State.'' — Bacon's  Essaya,  of  Unity  in 
Religion. 

"  The  overt  scandal,',  and  "  blasphemy,"  are  not,  if  the  doctrine  in  the  text  be 
correct,  among  the  just  causes  of  war. 

(c)  Grot.,  1.  ii.  c.  xxii.  s.  15.  (d)  Vol.  i.  c.  i.  s.  II. 

(e)  Grotins;  the  c.  xi.  ofl.  ii.  Is'-De  Pcenis."  It  begins,  "Supra  cum  decausis 
ez  quibua  bella  suscipiuntur  agere  ccepimus,  facta  diximus  duplici  modo  conai- 
derare,  ant  lit  reparari  possunt,  aat  ot  puniri.  Priorem  partem  jam  absolvimus. 
Saperest  posterior  quie  est  de  ptenis :  qnte  res  e&  diligentiiis  traclanda  est  nobis, 
qood  origo  ejus  et  natura,  minus  intellecta,  multis  errationibns  causam  dedit.'' 
lb.,  c.  xxi.,  is  "  De  Pocnarum  Coramunieatione." 
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International  Justice  should  be  prosecuted,  which  ought  to  sink  deep 
into  the  hearts  of  Christian  Governmenta.  G-rotius  reminds  us,(/)  that 
upon  the  same  principle  as  the  Eomans  consulted  the  CoUegiuw,  Feciale, 
the  early  Christian  Emperors  rarely  made  war  without  consulting  the 
bishops,  in  order  that,  if  religion  interposed  any  impediment,  they  might 
be  made  aware  of  it ;  and  among  the  most  striking  speeches  in  Shakspere, 
is  the  adjuration  of  Henry  V.  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  speak 
boldly  his  opinion  aa  to  the  lawfulness  of  the  intended  war  against  France ; 
as  the  verses  contain  an  admirnble  admonition  upon  the  terrible  wicked- 
ness of  an  unjust  war,  it  *may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  relieve  the  i-md-i 
necessary  dryness  of  a  legal  discussion,  and  to  close  this  chapter  L  J 
by  their  citation : 

"  And  God  forbid,  ray  dear  and  faithful  lord, 
That  je  sbouia  fashion,  bow,  or  wreat  j'our  reading, 
Or  nicely  chaise  your  understanding  soul 
With  opening  titles  miscreate,  whose  right 
Suits  not  in  native  colours  with  the  truth. 
For  Qod  doth  know  how  many  now  in  health 
Shall  drop  their  blood  in  approbation 
Of  what  your  reverence  shall  incite  ue  to. 
Therefore,  take  heed  how  jou  impawn  out  person. 
How  you  awake  the  sleeping  sword  of  war  ; 
We  charge  you,  in  the  name  of  God,  take  heed : 
For  never  two  snch  kingdoms  did  contend 
Without  much  fall  of  blood  ;  whose  guiltless  drops 
Are  every  one  a  woe,  a  sore  complaint 
'Gainst  him  whose  wrongs  give  edge  unto  the  awords 
That  make  such  waate  in  brief  mortality. 
TTndct  this  conjuration  speak,  my  lord, 
And  we  will  hear,  note,  and  believe  in  heart 
That  what  you  speak  is  in  your  conscience  washed, 
As  pure  as  sin  from  baptisni."(!;) 


*CHAPTKR  IV.  [*67] 

WAR. 

XLIX.  The  necessity  of  War,  and  the  laws  relating  to  it,  are  a  eon- 
sequence  of  the  depraved  nature  of  societies,  just  as  the  necessity  of  the 
criminal  law  of  a  society  is  a  consequence  of  the  depraved  nature  of  the 
individual,  ((t) 

n>)  War  is  the  exercise  of  the  international  right  of  action,  to  which, 
from  the  nature  of  the  thing  and  the  absence  of  any  common  superior 
tribunal,  nations  are  compelled  to  have  recourse,  in  order  to  assert  aud 
vindicate  their  rights. 

(  f)  L,  ii.  e.  SKiii.  s.  4.  (?)  Henry  V.  act  i.  sec.  1. 

[a)  Hooker,  Eccles.  Pol,_,  b.  i.  s.  10. 

(i)  The  student  of  Grotius  will  perhaps  find  that  he  will  obtain  the  most  con- 
secutive view  of  tbo  great  master's  opinion  upon  the  whole  subject  of  War  by 
reading  tbe  whole  of  1.  i.  and  1.  ii.  c.  i,  to  end  of  s.  11,  then  leaping  to  I.  ii.  c.  ii. 
3.  38,  and  from  thenee  reading  on  to  the  eud  of  c.  v.  of  1.  ill. 
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A  War  ought,  therefore,  to  comhine  the  following  oharacteristics : — 

1.  It  muat  be  declared  or  waged  by  the  public  authority  of  the  State, 
and  carried  on  through  the  agency  of  those  who  have  been  duly  com- 
missioned for  that  purpose  by  that  authority.  A  War  between  private 
individuals  who  are  members  of  a  society  cannot  exist.  The  use  of  force 
in  such  a  case  is  a  trespass  or  violation  of  Municipal  Law,  and  punisha- 
ble as  such,  and  not  War.  "  Neque,  quod  singulorum  hominum  est, 
rectS  diseris  privatum  helium,  quia  privatum  nihil  est,  nisi  ratione  pub- 
liei,  quod,  ubi  ciritas  non  est,  nullum  est.'Yc]  Accordiag  to  an  early 
p  ,g„  -.  but  very  sound  definition  ofi'ered  by  *Albericus  Gintilin,  the  pre- 
L  -1  cursor  of  Grotius,  "  Bellum  ^t  publicorum  armorum  justa  con- 
ten  tio."((?l 

2.  It  must  have  the  reparation  of  injury,  the  re -establishment  of  right, 
the  restoration  of  order  into  the  mutual  relations  of  States,  and  security 
against  future  dei-angement  of  these  relations,  for  its  object  and  end. 

3.  The  means,  therefore,  through  which  this  terrible  process  is  to  be 
executed,  must  be  in  strict  conformity  with  this  end. 

War  is  not  to  be  considered  as  an  indulgence  of  blind  passions,  but  as 
an  act  of  deliberate  reason,  and,  as  Lord  Bacon  says,  "  no  massacre  or 
confusion,  but  the  highest  trial  of  right."(«) 

L.  This  international  right  of  action  has  become  from  long  usage,  im- 
plying general  consent,  fVom  the  reason  of  the  thing,  from  Christian 
principles,  and  partly,  no  doubt,  from  the  peculiar  institution  of  chivalry, 
well  furnished  with  rules  and  maxims  for  its  conduct.  It  is  regulated 
by  a  code  as  precise  and  as  well  understood  as  that  which  governs  the 
intercourse  of  States  in  their  pacific  relations  to  each  other. 

The  great  principle  upon  which  all  these  rules  are  framed,  is  that  of, 
on  the  one  hand,  compelling  the  enemy  to  do  justice  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible, and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  abstaining  from  the  infliction  of  all 
injuries  both  upon  the  subjects  of  the  enemy,  and  upon  the  Government 
and  subjects  of  third  Powers  which  do  not,  certainly  and  clearly,  tend 
to  the  accomplishment  of  this  object. 

{/)Wanton  devastation  of  the  enemy's  territory,  wanton  cruelty  exer- 
r*G91  °'^^'^  towards  his  subjects,  are,  therefore,  according  *to  the 
L        -1  principles  and  practice  of  Christian  nations,  unjustifiable  and 

Nevertheless,  it  is  to  bo  remembered,  that  as  the  will  of  the  subject  is 
bound  up  in  that  of  his  Government,  it  may  well  be  that  the  eonse- 
quCDces  of  the  conduct  of  his  rulers  may  be  attended  with  injury  both 
to  the  person  and  property  of  the  subject,  and  that  the  enemy  is  justified 
in  striking  through  them  at  the  Government  from  which  he  has  received 
a  wrong,  and  for  which  redress  has  been  denied. 

It  is,  in  fact,  in  many  cases,  only  through  the  privations  and  distresses 

(c)  Bjnkerslioek,  Q.  J.  P.,  i.  i.  c.  i.  (d)  De  Jure  Belli,  lib.  i.  tap,  ji, 

(e)  Vide  ante,  Tol.  i.  p.  11. 

( /)  "  Le  droit  des  gens  est  rLaturcllement  fondi?  sur  ce  prlncipe,  que  lea  diverses 
nations  doivent  dana  la  pais  le  plus  de  bien,  et  dans  la  guerre  le  moins  de  mal 
qu'il  est  possible,  sans  nnire  i,  leurs  v^ritables  ii!t^r6ts."— Mont esqn leu,  De  rEsprit 
des  Lois,  ].  i.  c.  iii.    Blackstone'a  Comm.,  b.  It.  c.  v. 
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of  the  subject  that  his  Government  will  be  induced  to  put  an  end  to  the 
War  by  according  the  justice  demanded. 

Nevertheless,  as  War  is  the  conflict  of  societies,  that  is,  of  corporate 
bodies  recognising  and  governed  by  law  in  all  their  actions,  War  must 
be  and  is,  as  has  been  stated,  carried  on  with  reference  to  rules  and  prin- 
ciples of  law  governing  that  particular  mode  of  social  action ;  and  if  this 
were  true  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  who  said  that  in  the  beginning,  the  con- 
tinuing, and  the  ending  of  War,  justice  and  faith  were  largely  inter- 
estedifgf)  surely  it  is  not  less  true  since  the  introduction  and  profession 
of  Christianity;  and  if  the  Romans  have  justly  merited  our  praise  for 
those  Fecial(^h)  institutions  by  which  they  sought  to  invest  War  with  the 
character  and  formalities  of  civil  justice,  it  would  be  disgraceful  to 
Christian  Governments  if  they  assented  to  the  doctrine  that  in  War  the 
furies  are  to  be  let  loose,  and  each  party  is  to  be  at  liberty  to  do  that 
which  seems  good  in  his  own  eye.  It  is  the  more  necessary  to  protest 
against  such  a  doctrine  as,  from  particular  causes,  such  as  the  desire  to 
maintain  a  particular  theory,  it  has  received  some  colour  of  sanction  from 
the  writings  of  eminent  men. 

Thus  Mr.  Hume,  arguing  "  that  public  utility  is  the  sole  origin  of 
justice,  and  that  reflections  on  the  beneficial  consequences  *of  j-  ^„„  _ 
this  virtue  are  the  sole  foundation  of  its  merit,"(j)  supports  his  <-  ' 
proposition  by  a  reference  to  public  War  :  "  What  is  it,"  says  he,  "  but 
a  siLipension  of  justice  among  the  warring  parties  ? — the  laws  of  War 
which  then  succeed  to  those  of  equity  and  justice,  are  rules  calculated 
for  the  advantage  and  utility  of  that  particular  state  in  which  men  are 
now  placed."  Mr.  Hume  has  been  well  answered  by  one  of  his  coun- 
trymen and  a  brother  philosopher :  "  I  answer,"  says  Professor  Reid,f  A) 
"  when  war  is  undertaken  for  self-defence  or  for  reparation  of  intolerable 
injuries,  justice  authorizes  it.  The  laws  of  War  which  have  been  de- 
scribed by  many  judicious  moralists  are  all  drawn  from  the  fountain  of 
justice  and  equity ;  and  everything  contrary  to  justice  is  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  War.  That  justice  which  prescribes  one  rule  of  conduct  to  a 
roaster,  another  to  a  servant,  one  to  a  parent,  another  to  a  child,  pre- 
scribes also  one  rule  of  conduct  towards  a  friend,  and  another  towards  an 
enemy.  I  do  not  understand  what  Mr.  Hume  means  by  the  advantage 
and  utility  of  a  state  of  War,  for  which  he  says  the  laws  of  War  are 
calculated,  and  succeed  to  those  of  justice  and  equity.  I  know  no  laws 
of  War  that  are  not  calculated  for  justice  and  equity."(f) 

Bynkershoek,  rioting  in  the  exercise  of  his  vigorous  but  somewhat 
coarse  intellect,  expresses  his  opinion  that  everything  is  lawful  against 
an  enemy  os  such.    "  You  make  war,"  he  says,  "  because  you  think  that 

(ff)  "  Seq^uitur  enim  de  jure  belli ;  in  quo  ot  giisaipieado  ot  gerendo  at  deponendo 
j'twut  plucimum  valet  et  fides." — -De  Leg.,  1.  ii.  c.  liv. 

(A)  "  Hommque  ut  publici  interpretea  easant  lege  sansimuB," — lb 

(i)  Hume's  Ebebjs,  Of  Justice,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  217. 

(k)  Reid'e  Bssajs  on  the  Powers  of  the  Human  Mind,  toL  iii.  p.  435,  Esaaj  V., 
"  Of  Jnatice." 

(Z)  Mr.  Hums  argues,  consistently,  that  when  a  criminal  is  puniahed,  there  "ia 
a  auspenaion  of  the  ordinary  rulea  of  justice/'  and  that  it  is  suitable  that  there 
should  be  such  a  snspenaion, 
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your  enemy,  on  account  of  the  injury  which,  he  has  done  to  jou,  has  de- 
served the  destruction  of  himself  and  his  subjects;  and  that  being  your 
object,  what  does  it  matter  how  you  attain  it?  You  may  therefore  kill 
|-  ^j.  -|  him  when  he  ia  unarmed,  or  hire  an  assassin  *to  do  soim.)  poison 
L  -I  liim,  or  make  a  slave  of  him.  A  judge,"  he  says,  "  who  orders 
a  convicted  criminal  to  be  slain  by  the  axe  of  the  executioner,  though 
he  he  in  chains  and  unarmed,  is  not,  on  that  account,  called  unjust.  If 
he  were  to  loosen  the  bonds  of  the  criminal  and  put  a  weapon  into  his 
hands,  there  would  bo  a  trial  of  courage  and  fortune,  and  not  a  punish- 
ment of  a  wrong-doer." 

This  illustration  appears,  by  the  incorrectness  of  its  analogy,  to  furnish 
an  answer  to  the  doctrine  which  it  is  adduced  to  support. 

In  the  case  of  the  criminal,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  is  a  wrong-doer, 
and  that  his  execution  has  been  lawfully  ordered  by  s  competent  autho- 
rity.^™) But  in  the  case  of  contending  nations,  it  may,  and  we  must 
hope  generally  does,  happen  that  both  parties  believe  that  right  is  on 
their  side.  "  Atque  hine,"  says  Grotius,  "  passim  recepta  est  sententi^, 
subditoB  quod  attinet,  dari  helium  vtrimque  ju&twm,  id  eat  injuatitiS 
vacans,  q«&  illud  pertittet."(o)  But  as  States  acknowledge  no  common 
tribunal  upon  earth,  they  are  constrained,  as  the  civilians  say,  litem  suam 
facere,  or,  according  to  the  common  English  phrase,  "  to  take  the  law 
r  *72  1  ^'^^  ^^^^'^  °^''  ^^'"^^'"  *"**  *''^  consider  success  in  the  strife  as 
L        J  the  decision  of  God  in  their  favour. 

To  say  that  this  is  often  a  mistaken  presumption,  to  object  that  this 
method  of  obtaining  justice  is  unsatisfactory,  uncertain,  and  attended 
with  cruel  injury  to  the  innocent,  is  but  to  complain  that  wo  live  in  a 
world  in  which  evil  and  good  are  mixed  togetliei-,  and  which  has  the 
blemishes  of  imperfection  ;(^)  but  this  absence  of  a  common  tribunal, 
this  want  of  a  competent  International  Judge,  this  consequent  necessity 
of  war,  does  furnish  in  its  admitted  imperfection,  as  a  mode  of  judicial 
procedure,  a  very  good  reason  to  all  societies,  and  especially  to  all  Chris- 
tian  societies,  why  a  broad  distinction  should  be  made  between  the  crimi- 
nal convicted  by  tho  judge,  and  the  enemy  conquered  by  the  enemy, — 

(m)  Dili,  per  vim.  Non  per  yitajuslam,  omnis  enim  via  in  bello  justa  est,  si  me 
audias,  et  ideo  justa,  cum  liceat  hostem  opprimere,  etiam  iDermem,  cum  IJceal 
veneno,  cum  liKe&t  percuiaoreimiamn,  et  igne  fiictitio,  quem  tu  habeas,  et  ille  forte 
non  habet;  denique  cum  liceat,  ct  uao  verbo  dicam,  quomodocunque  Izhuerit." — 
Bjnkersbock,  Q.  J.  P.,  1.  i.  c.  1.  I  am  sorry  to  see  tiiat  the  words  peTcusaore  ioimitK 
are  incorrectly  rendered  mitsile  vieapon),  in  the  generally  useful  Iranslation  of  Mr. 
Dn  Ponceau.     (Philadelphia,  1810.) 

(n)  "  Qnod  inter  duos  populos  de  jure  belli  pronnntiare  velie  periculosum  fuerat 
allis  populis,  qui  e^  ratione  bello  alieno  implicarentur,  sicnt  Massilienses  in  causii 
Ciesaris  et  Pomptai  dicebant,  neque  sui  judicii  neque  snarnm  esse  virinm  dis- 
cemere  utra  pats  justiorem  haberet  cauaam :  deinde,  quod  etiam  in  beilo  justo  vix 
satis  cognosci  potest  ex  indiciis  esternis,  quis  Justus  ait  aetaendi,  saa  teeupewndi, 
aut  piBnaB  exigendi  modus,  ita  ut  omnino  prastiterit  h^ec  religioni  bellantinm 
eiigenda  relinqaere,  quam  ad  allena  arbitria  vocare." — Grotius,  1.  iiL  c.  iii.  4. 

(p)  "  As  to  War,  if  it  be  the  means  of  wrong  and  riolence,  it  is  the  sole  means 
of  juBtice  among  nations  :  nothing  can  banish  it  from  the  world.  They  who  say 
otherwise,  intending  to  impose  upon  us,  do  not  impose  upon  themselves.  But  it 
ia  one  of  the  greatest  objects  of  human  wisdom  to  mitigate  those  evils  which  we 
are  unable  to  remove,"— Burke,  Letters  on  a  Begicide  Peace,  viii.  181. 
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why  it  is  not  lawful  to  treat  tlie  hoQest  warrior  and  the  guilty  murderer 
in  one  and  the  same  manner;  and  if  this  be  so,  reason,  morality,  and 
religion,  alike  commend  to  the  understanding  and  the  conscience  of 
nations,  that  cardinal  principle  of  the  law  of  war,  to  which  reference  has 
heen  already  made,  and  by  which  it  is  decided  "  that  everything  is  not 
lawful  against  an  enemy,"  but  only  those  things  which  are  essential  Ui 
the  vigorous  prosecution  and  speedy  termination  of  the  war,(2) 

The  troth  is  that  here  again  we  may  apply  a  remark  made  in  an  early 
part  of  this  treatise  with  respect  to  the  distinction  between  Right  and 
Comity,  namely,  that  the  practice  and  *usage  of  nations  was  per-  p  ^_„  -. 
petually  transplanting  the  concessions  of  Comity  into  the  domain  L  J 
of  Right  -jM  and  so  it  has  fared  with  the  law  of  War  since  the  time  when 
Bynkershoek  lived.  As  to  mere  historical  precedents  in  such  a  matter, 
we  are  reminded  of  Bynkershoek's  own  indignant  but  just  attack  upon 
one  who  defended  the  fraudulent  evasion  of  treaties.  "  Sed  quia  eam 
rem  rationibus  tueri  non  potest  vinicfe  tuetur  seelerum  oxemplis."(«) 

Those  harsh  and  barbarous  practices,  that  pushing  of  an  extreme  prin- 
ciple to  its  most  odious  extreme,  has  ceased  to  be  among  the  legal  usages 
of  War.  An  abstinence  from  them,  which  Bynkershock  would  have 
ascribed  to  the  dictates  of  magnanimity  {animo  maf/nitudo')  and  not  to 
the  obligations  of  right  (Justttia,)  is  now  enjoined  by  the  recognized  rule 
of  warfare  of  civilized  States.  To  put  to  death  the  unarmed  and  unre- 
sisting prisoner,  to  poison  the  enemy,  to  sell  the  captive  into  slavery, f() 
to  employ  the  arm  of  the  assassin,  are  practices  which  the  voice  of  Chris- 
tendom has  both  reprobated  and  rendered  illegal;  for  instance,  Bynker 
shoek  says,  that  when  the  Roman  Consuls  wrote  to  King  Pyrrhus  "  iwhis 
non  placet pretio  aut  prcemio,  aut  dolis  pugnare,"  and  apprised  him  that 
an  offer  to  poison  him  had  been  made  to  them,  they  did  an  act  of  extra- 
ordinary generosity ;  but  during  the  last  war  with  France,  the  British 
Grovernment  sent  notice  to  the  First  Consul  of  a  similar  offer  which  had 
been  made  to  them,  and  not  to  have  done  so  would  have  been  unworthy 
of  any  Christian  State. 

With  respect  to  the  use  of  fraud  or  stratagem,  while  it  cannot  be  eon- 
tended  that  such  an  instrument  of  War  is  illegal,  the  doctiine  of  Byn- 
kersboek  that  every  species  of  deceit,  except  perfidy,  is  lawful,  is  too 
broad  a  proposition ;  for  instance.  Prize  Courts  have  held  that  though 
sailing  under  false  *colours  does  not,  firing  under  them  does  sub-  _  ^_ .  -, 
jeet  the  vessel  to  the  penaties  of  the  illegal  act.  L         J 

Perfidy  is  clearly  illegal,  and  for  the  reason  assigned  by  this  author, 
namely,  that  the  parties  to  the  promise  or  stipnlation,  are,  so  far  as  that 
is  concerned,  divested  of  the  character  of  enemies. 

(5)  I  ci(«  with  pleasure  the  language  of  Bodinns,  far  sounder  upon  tikis  point 
than  Bynkerahoek,  however  inferior  to  him  as  a  jurist  in  other  respects: — "At  qui 
■faello  injuato  capltvos  servare  hamanitatis  esse  putant,  consimiliter  faeiuiit,  ut 
laironea,  »c  pirat»,  qui  se  vitum  dedisse  jaotant,  quibus  non  ademerunt." — De 
Bepab.,  1.  i.  p.  34.     (Parisiis  :  ed.  1586.) 

h)  Vol.  i.  pp.  160-1.  (s)  Qua;st.  Jur.  Pub.,  1.  ii.  c.  is. 

{/)  "  Of  being  taken  by  the  insolent  foe, 

And  sold  to  slavery." — Othello,  act  i.  ec.  iii. 
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[*75]  "CHAPTER  T.(<i) 

WAE — DECLAKATION  KNNECESBARY. 


LI.  The  precise  date  which  marks  the  bcgiDning  of  the  War  ia,  on 
accoont  of  the  change  whieh  is  then  effected  in  the  duties  and  obligations 
both  of  belligerent  and  nentral  States,  a  subject  of  very  great  importance. 

Some  International  Jurists  dwell  upon  the  distinction  between  a  War 
which  IB  solemnly,  and  a  War  whieh  is  not  sohmnli/  proclaimed. 

AlbericTis  (Jentilis,  Urotins,  Puffendorff,  Huberus,  Zouch,  are  of 
opinion  that  every  War  should  be  preceded  by  a  solemn  declaration ; 
though  Gentilis  and  Zouoh  think  that  it  may  he  dispensed  with  in  cer- 
tain cases ;  and  it  certainly  would  appear  that  Valin  and  Emerigon  con- 
sidered hostilities  not  preceded  by  such  a  declaration  as  little,  if  at  all, 
|.^^„-,  remoTod  from  acts  of  *piracy.  On  the  other  hand,  Bynkershoek, 
•■  J  Heincceius,  and  most  modern  publicists,  hold  that  no  such 
solemn  declaration  is  necessary;  and  any  person  who  has  read  the  chapter 
of  Bynkershoek  on  the  subject,  wiil  perceive  that  his  view  is  sustained 
both  by  the  reason  of  the  thing  and  by  the  practice  of  nations. 

In  the  case  of  the  Nayade,  decided  in  the  English  Prize  Court,  pro- 
perty was  claimed  by  a  person  professing  to  be  a  subject  of  Portugal,  and 
with  respect  to  the  capture,  it  was  ai^ued,  that  there  was  nothing  to 
show  that  Portugal  was  at  that  time  at  war  with  Prance  ;  that  if  the 
G-OTcmment  of  Portugal  submitted  to  suffer  injury  and  indignity  rather 
than  give  a  pretest  lo  the  rapacious  ambition  of  France  by  declaring 
War,  merchants  resident  within  that  country  were  entitled  to  the  benefit 
of  a  state  of  peace. 

"Lord  Stowell  said  in  his  judgment,-^"  It  may  be  necessary  to  eon- 
eider,  in  the  first  place,  the  situation  in  which  Portugal  then  stood.  The 
relation  which  that  country  has  borne  towards  Prance,  at  different  periods, 
has  been  extremely  ambiguous.  At  first  there  was  a  wish  on  the  part  of 
Portugal  not  to  consider  herself  aa  being  at  war  with  France ;  and  if  a 
submissive  conduct,  and  a  disposition  not  to  resent  injuries,  could  have 
afforded  protection  against  the  violence  of  France,  she  might  have 
escaped.  But  it  is  equally  notorious,  that  all  these  concessions  were 
made  without  success,  and  proved  utterly  inefficacious  to  prevent  Portugal 
from  being  implicated  in  War  with  France. 

"  In  cases  of  this  kind,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  both  countries 
should  declare  War.     What-evcr  might  be  the  prostration  and  submissive 

(a)  Grotins,  1.  iii.  c.  iii.,  "De  BeJlo  Jasto  sive  Solenni  Jure  Gentium,  ubi  de 
lodicalione."  Bynkershoek,  Q.  J.  P.,  1.  i.  c.  ii.,  "Ut  Belliira  sit  iegitiicum,  In- 
dictionem  Belli  con  videri  neeessariam."  Heinecc,  El.,  II,  s.  198.  Vattel,  1.  iii. 
c.  iv.  Kluber,  s.  3,  p.  238.  Hautefeuiile,  Des  Droits  el  dee  Devoirs  des  Nations 
Neatrea,  1,  i.  t.  iii.  s.  3,  p.  1.  Eutherforth,  Inst.,  B.  ii,  e.  is.  sa.  10, 15.  Wheaton, 
BUra.,  t.  i.  c.  i.  BS.  6,  7,  B. 

Ward,  An  Edqiiir7  into  the  Manner  in  wliich  the  different  Wars  in  Europe  have 
commenced  during  the  last  two  Centnries ;  to  which  are  added  the  Authorities 
upon  the  Nature  of  a  Modern  Declaration  (pub.  1305),  a  treatise  fall  of  informa- 
tion on  this  subject.    Wildman,  Int.  Law,  B.  ii.  pp.  5-8. 
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demeanour  on  one  side,  if  France  was  unwilling  to  accept  that  submis- 
sion, and  persisted  in  attacking  Portugal,  it  was  sufficient;  and  it  cannot 
be  doubted  by  anj  body  who  has  attended  to  the  common  state  of  public 
affairs,  that  Portugal  was  considered  as  engaged  in  War  with  France. 
Without  adverting  to  particular  instances,  it  is  notorious  and  evident 
from  this  very  *case,  that  there  was  a  French  commissary  _  ^__  -. 
stationed  at  Jjisbon  for  the  regulation  of  French  prisoners.  At  L  -1 
the  time  of  this  transaction,  Portugal  must,  indubitably,  bo  taken  to 
have  been  at  war  with  France."(6j 

And  in  a  later  case  (1813,)  in  which  a  question  arose  witt  respect  to 
the  neutrality  of  Sweden,  at  the  time  of  the  seizure  of  American  ships 
in  Swedish  waters.  Lord  Stoweli  said,  "  After  this,  a  declaration  of  War 
was  issued  by  the  Government  of  Sweden ;  hut  it  is  said  that  the  two 
countries  were  not,  in  reality,  in  a  state  of  War,  because  the  declaration 
was  unilateral  only,  I  am,  however,  perfectly  clear  that  it  was  not  the 
less  a  War  on  that  account,  for  War  may  esiat  without  a  declaration  on 
either  side.  It  is  so  laid  down  by  the  best  writers  on  tho  Law  of  Nations. 
A  declaration  of  War  by  one  country  only  is  not,  as  has  been  represented, 
a  mere  challenge,  to  be  accepted  or  refused  at  pleasure  by  the  other. 
It  proves  the  esistcnee  of  actual  hostilities  on  one  side  at  least,  and  puts 
the  other  party  also  info  a  state  of  War,  though  he  may,  perhaps,  think 
proper  to  act  on  the  defensive  only.'Vcl 

LII.  The  argument  derived  from  the  practice  of  nations,  has  received, 
as  will  be  seen,  strong  confirmation  from  the  precedents  which  have 
happened  since  the  period  when  Bynkershock  wrote.  We  pass  by,  there- 
fore, the  continued  conflicts  between  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Philip  II., 
which  preceded  the  invasion  of  the  Spanish  Armada  without  any  declara- 
tion, and,  indeed,  without  any  acknowledgment  of  War,  only  remarking, 
by  the  way,  that  no  such  declaration  heralded  the  invasion  of  the  Armada 
itself.  But  we  must  observe  that  the  great  Oustavus,  without  any 
declaration,  invaded  the  dominions  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  that 
he  gave,  as  a  reason  for  so  doing,  the  assistance  which  the  Emperor  had 
afforded  to  his  (Gustavus's)  enemy,  the  King  of  Poland. 

*It  is  to  be  remembered  that  this  assistance  had  been  rendered  p-  ^_o  -, 
nearly  a  year  before  the  invasion  of  Germany.  L        J 

Loocenius  observes  upon  this  conduct  of  Gustavus  in  a  remarkable 
manner: — "Csesarivero  indicerebellum,resnonnecessaTiumesseputavit, 
quum  vim  aibi  ab  eo  prius  baud  denuntiatis  armis,  illatam  areere,  natura 
ipsa  permitteret;  et  hoc  ipso  satis  denuntiatum  helium  a  se  esse  ere- 
deret."(£?) 

We  pass  by,  too,  the  celebrated  Wars  between  the  English  and  tho 
Dutch  in  the  seventeenth  century,  carried  on,  as  Bynkershoek  well 
knew,  without  any  previous  declaration. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  that  Prince  Rupert,  in  his  narrative 
laid  before  Parliament  (November,  1664,)  says,  that  he  considers  certain 
violent  acts  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch  Admiral,  as  a  denunciation  of  War 
against  him. 

(c)  The  Eliza  Ann,  1  Dod.  Adm.  Rep.  21J. 
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LIII.  In  the  war  (1688)  which  ensued  upon  the  League  of  Augshurjr, 
Louis  SIV.  marched  to  the  Eliine,  invested  all,  and  captured  some,  of 
the  fortresses  of  the  Palatinate  before  the  puhlieatioa  of  his  manifesto  of 
War. 

The  great  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  waa  carried  on  for  many 
months  without  any  declaration. 

The  bloody  battle  of  Chiari  waa  fought  on  the  1st  September,  1701 — 
the  formal  declaratioa  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  was  published  on  the 
15th  of  May,  1702,  and  that  of  the  King  of  France  during  the  month 
of  July  in  the  same  year. 

LIV.  After  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1718,  England,  resolving  to 
prevent  the  invasion  of  Sicily  by  Spain,  gave  instructions  to  the  Com- 
mander of  her  Mediterranean  fleet  to  repair  to  Spain  and  apprize  the 
King  that  England  would  not  allow  any  further  violation  of  the  Treaties 
by  which  he  waa  bound ;  and  that  if  the  invasion  was  not  abandoned, 
England  would  oppose  Spain  with  all  her  power. 

Byng,  the  English  Admiral,  repaired  to  Cadiz,  and  seat  his  despatches 
to  Stanhope,  the  English  Ambassador  at  Madrid. 

r  *7Q  ~\  *Spain  was  governed  at  that  time  by  the  profligate  adventurer 
L  -I  Alberoni,  who,  after  a  few  hours'  consideration  of  the  English 
demand,  wrote  a  passionate  answer  to  the  effect  that  Byng  might  execute 
his  orders ;  and  the  consequence  was  the  entire  destruction  of  the  Spanish 
fleet  at  Pasaaro,  on  the  11th  August,  1718. 

Here  we  have  an  instance  in  which  all  the  requirements  of  Interna- 
tional Law  are  satisfied  without  any  formal  declaration  of  War,  and  in 
which  the  necessity  of  any  such  declaration  wouid,  by  the  intervening 
delay,  have  enabled  Spain  to  destroy  the  ally  whom  the  English  fleet  was 
sent  to  protect. 

The  Spanish  Ambassador,  Monteleone,  at  the  British  Court,  and  Albe- 
roni, filled  Europe  with  remonstrances  against  au  act,  which  they  stigma- 
tised as  being  "  contrary  to  the  Law  of  Nations,  and  a  breach  of  solemn 
Treaties;"  and  their  language  was  echoed  by  some  of  the  opposition  to 
Government  in  Parliament;  and  on  this  side  are  to  be  ranged  the  author- 
■f      d    '     d  f    m  th        m       f  W  Ip  1     C  wp  d  B  tl    rst.     But 

S     Jos  ph  J  kyll   th     gh      t     f       d  to  tl     &  m     t       pressed  a 

d        p  p       th    1  w    f  th  wh      h    sa  1  th  t  '  he  was 

f  l!y  d    th  t    t  th        was       y      j  t  w  the  side 

f  th     K    ^    f  Sp  d  th  t  th  d     t    f  H      M  1    ty  aud  his 

m       trsw         tly  bltthLwfNt  dh    rules  of 

J  ut  d     i|    ty        M     \V     d  (wh     g  ry   ].     t  d      count  of 

th  wl  1  t  sa«t  )  b  rv  th  t  h  (S  J  J  kyll  )  duct  and 
p  w        by  f      th    m    t  rat       1      N  d  general, 

pi        d  p    p  tl    t    t  ju.  1 1      tt    k       tl      t  1    laration, 

p    d  fi/        g  t   t  N  th      th      hand,  can 

dythtth      mybpfi  mta  whhmy  tak    the  matter 

t    fth  ral      1        I  I  d        th  t    t  th        raarkable 

ease,  we  must  observe,  that  by  the  fifth  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Madrid, 
June  13th,  1721,  it  was  agreed  that  all  the  ships  taken  in  the  battle  of 
Passaio,  or  their  values,  should  be  restored.     That  Treaty  stipulated  the 
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mutual  restitution  of  all  goods,  *  merchandizes,  money,  and  ships  ^  ^gr.  -, 
taken  since  the  commencement  of  the  War,  whether  be/ore  or  >-  J 
after  the  declaration  ;  that  is,  of  all  things,  when  or  wheresoever  taken. 
Hence  the  third  article  states,  that  Spain  will  restore  everything,  or  its 
value,  that  had  been  seized  in  Europe,  or  in  the  West  Indies,  hi/  virtue 
of  the  orders  in  the  month  of  September,  \11%.  This  was  the  epoch  of 
hostilities  oo  the  part  of  Spain. "M 

LV.  It  was  the  sad  destiny  of  Spain  to  fall  under  the  misgovern ment 
of  Eipperda,  after  she  had  escaped  from  that  of  Aiberoni.  The  myste- 
rious Treaty  of  Vienna,  in  1726,  was  almost  the  first  act  of  the  new 
minister,  and  led  to  a  fresh  embroilment.  Eipperda  soon  made  shipwreck 
of  his  fortunes  in  the  storm  which  he  had  raised ;  and  eventually,  as  we 
have  seen,  fled  for  refuge  to  the  English  Ambassador  at  Madrid. {/) 
Prom  this  refuge  he  was  forcibly  taken ;  the  English  Ambassador  resented 
the  act  as  a  violation  of  ambassadorial  privileges,  and  while  sharp  re- 
monstrances wore  passing  between  the  two  Courts,  an  English  fleet  arrived 
in  the  Spanish  waters.  The  Admiral  obtained  permission,  on  the  faith 
of  the  existing  peace,  to  enter  Santona;  the  Spanish  Minister,  however, 
immediately  wrote  to  the  English  Ambassador,  desiring  him  to  declare, 
"  without  any  equivocation,"  what  were  the  true  intentions  of  the  British 
Admiral.  "  The  king,"  said  he,  "expects  you  to  reply  by  the  return  of 
the  messenger ;  and  if  your  excellency  does  not  immediately  answer  cate- 
gorically and  without  equivocation,  his  majesty  will  take  such  measures, 
and  give  such  orders,  as  suit  his  royal  service." 

"The  import  of  these  words,"  Mr.  Ward  observes,  "is  always  under- 
stood as  a  conditional  declaration  of  War."(g) 

The  English  Ambassador  replied,  that  he  must  communicate  with  his 
own  Sovereign ;  and  an  answer  was  returned  *from  England  j.  ^„,  -. 
containing  a  list  of  grievances,  and  complaining  that  no  reparation  L  J 
had  been  ofiered  for  the  insult  to  the  ambassador.  In  the  meantime,  the 
ill-fated  and  ill-used  Hosier  sailed  with  another  fleet  to  the  West  Indies, 
and  prevented  the  sailing  of  the  galleons  from  Portohello  to  Spain.  It 
is  difficult  to  distinguish  such  conduct  from  open  War;  but  it  was  not 
till  sis  months  afterwards  that  the  Spanish  Ambassador  at  London  de- 
livered in  a  memorial  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  in  which  he  announced, 
that  the  longer  continuance  of  the  squadron  in  the  West  Indies  would  be 
a  continuance  of  voluntary  hostilities,  authorised  by  his  Britannic  Majesty. 
"  .^s  inch,"  said  the  ambassador,  "  the  King,  m,y  master,  does  already, 
and  will  look  upon  them ;  he  thinks  himself  justified  to  repel  these 
injuries  and  hostilities  with  al!  the  power  that  God  hath  put  into  his 
bands;  and  he  has  a  right  to  require  the  stipulated  succours  from  hJs 
allies  :  he  would  be  glad  to  oultivate  peace,  but  be  neither  can  nor  will 
hearken  any  more  to  any  complaint,  while  His  Britannic  Majesty  shall 
be,  with  arms  in  hand,  in  the  dominions  of  Spain,  as  be  effectually  is, 
while  his  squadron  is  continued  in  the  West  Indies. "(ft) 

The  King  of  England,  in  bis  speech  to  parliament,  on  the  ITtb  of 
January,  1727,  stated  that  he  considered  this  language  to  be  "  little  short 

[g)  Ward,  ib.,  pp.  24-5. 
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of  a  declaration  of  War."  Nevertheless,  the  squadron  of  Hosier  was  not 
withdrawn,  and  the  British  miniatry  did  not  conceive  that  the  state  of 
war  had  begun.  Spain,  however,  making  no  further  declaration,  imme- 
diately entered  upon  the  siege  of  Gibraltar;  protesting,  indeed,  that  she 
did  so  to  preserve  the  tranquillity  of  Europe.  The  lives  of  many  soldiers 
were  lost,  but  England  never  declared  war;  though,  six  weeks  after 
the  trenches  had  been  opened  at  Gibraltar,  she  issued  letters  of  reprisal. 
Walpolo,  however,  was  at  the  helm  in  England,  and  on  the  15th  of  May, 
in  the  same  year,  made  the  king  observe,  in  his  speech  to  parliament, 
*that,  though  the  attack  of  Gibraltar  put  the  views  of  Spain  out 
L  J  of  doubt,  the  love  of  peace  had  hitherto  prevailed  with  him  to 
ixispend,  in  some  measure,  hia  resentment;  and,  inUead  of  having  imme- 
diate recourse  to  arms,  to  concur  with  France  and  Holland  in  making 
overtures  of  accommodation,  which  would  demonstrate  to  whoso  ambition 
the  calamities  of  war  were  to  be  imputed,  i/  these  just  and  reasonable 
propositions  leere  rej'ected.(K\ 

No  war  was  declared,  milpole  continued  to  negotiate,  until  the  pre- 
liminaries of  peace  were  Mgned  at  Vienna,  in  the  end  of  May,  1727. (Q 

LVI.  The  famous  war  between  England  and  Spain,  which  grew  out 
of  the  story  of  the  guardas  costas,  and  the  "fable  of  Captain  Jenkins' 
yearB,'Ym)  was  formally  declared,  though  something  not  unlike  open 
hostility  had  previously  taken  place.  This  war  was  arrested,  for  a  very 
short  time,  by  the  Convention  del  Sardo,  on  the  17th  of  January, 
17S9.  But,  inasmuch  as  the  sore  subject  of  the  Right  of  Search,  as  well 
aa  the  demand  of  Spain  for  payment  of  a  disputed  debt  by  the  South  Sea 
Company,  were  left  unsettled  points,  the  flames  of  war  were  soon  kindled 
again,  but  first  came  fresh  negotiations,  during  which  an  English  fleet 
made  a  demonstration  in  the  Mediterranean ;  and  the  Spanish  Minister 
observed,  that  his  master  looked  upon  thepeace  asatan  end;  that  there 
was  no  dependence  upon  the  Court  of  London  while  the  srjuadron  was  on 
the  coast;  and  that  if  they  did  not  yield  the  right  of  search,  tlu-re  itas 
no  occasion  for  further  discussion. (n^ 

Negotiation,  however,  continued  :  and  an  -altimatum  vras  sent  to  Spain, 

requiring  her  to  abandon  the  right  of  search      She  evaded  an  inswer, 

and  general(o)  letters  of  marque  and  *reprisil  were  issued  by 

L        J  England  on  the  10th  of  July-     NevLrthele&s,  the  ministers  ol 

both  Courts  remained. 

France  offered  mediation ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  hostile  captures,  ne 
gotiation  was  continued. 

The  English  Ambassador  at  Madrid  offered  to  revoke  the  letters,  upon 
condition  that  justice  was  done  to  this  country;  but  the  King  of  Spain 
replied,  with  justice,  that  general  reprisals  were  War,  which  he  wonld 
repel  with  all  hia  power.  Spanish  reprisals  had  iaaued  on  the  20th  of 
July ;  but  it  was  not  till  two  months  after  the  Engliah  letters  of  reprisal, 
that  the  ambassadors  left  the  courts  to  which  they  were  accredited;  and, 

(J)  Ward,  ib.,  pp.  3T-B. 

(I)  Tindal,  sii.  591.       (m)  Burke,  vol.  v 

(»)  lb.,  II.  419.    Ward,  p.  39. 
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as  an  answer  to  the  Spanish  manifesto,  War  yi as  formal!!/  declared  hy 
England  on  the  19th  of  October. 

LVn.  In  this  War  between  England  and  Spain,  France  after  a  short 
time  intervened  as  a  principal ;  for  with  tiis  War  became  mixed  up 
another,  wtich  arose  out  of  the  disputed  succession  to  the  inheritance 
of  the  House  of  Austria  upon  the  death  of  Charles  VI.  It  is,  however, 
a  most  singular  circumstance,  that  before  France  openly  intervened  aa  a 
principal,  the  battle  of  Dettingen  (1743)  was  fought  between  French  and 
English  troops,  the  latter  commanded  by  their  king  in  person,  not  only 
without  any  declaration  of  War,  but  while  the  ambassadors  of  both  coun- 
tries were  still  resident  at  the  respective  courts.  After  this  battle,  France 
entered  into  a  secret  Treaty  with  Spain,  and  at  the  same  time  assembled 
an  army  and  fleet  at  Brest  and  Dunkirk,  in  order  to  assist  the  Pretender 
in  a  descent  upon  England,  whose  son  was  said  to  have  been  present  in 
person  at  one  of  these  two  places.  A  naval  action  had  taken  place  in 
the  Mediterranean,  between  the  English  fleet  on  the  one  side  and  the 
Spanish  and  French  fleets  on  the  other  j  and  it  was  not  till  after  these 
hostilities  by  sea  and  land  had  been  waged,  that  the  English  Ambassador 
— for,  most  strange  to  say,  one  was  still  resident  at  the  Court  of  France 
— remonstrated  on  the  7th  of  February,  1747,  and  demanded  the  dis- 
missal of  the  Pretender  hi/  virtue  of  Treaties.  He  was  answered,  on  the 
14th,  by  Amelot,  the  French  Minister,  that  when  the  King  of  England 
should  give  satisfaction* for  the  hreach  of  those  very  Treaties,  the  n.oi -. 
King  of  Prance  would  explain  himself  upon  the  subject  of  the  L  J 
demand,  (p) 

Vattel  saySjf  j)  that  in  the  last  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  that  is  to  say, 
the  Treaty  of  1748,  between  Erance  and  Spain  on  the  one  side,  and  Eng- 
land on  the  other,  it  was  agreed  that  all  the  prizes  taken  before  the  de- 
claration of  War  should  be  restored.  Now  this  statement  is  one  of  ex- 
traordinary inaccuracy;  for,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  no  mention  of 
declaration  at  all  in  the  article;  in  the  second  plaee,  though  the  article 
does  fix  a  time,  after  which  all  prizes  shall  be  restored,  it  says  nothing 
about  a  time  lefore  which  they  shali  be  pronounced  illegal ;  and  in  proof 
of  this  assertion  the  article  is  here  given  at  length: — 

"Art.  IV.  All  the  prisoners  made  on  the  one  side  and  the  other,  as 
well  by  sea  as  by  land,  and  the  hostages  required  or  given  during  the 
War,  and  i«  this  day,  shall  be  restored,  without  ransom,  in  six  weeks  at 
Utest,  to  be  reckoned  from  the  exchange  of  the  ratification  of  the  present 
Treaty ;  and  it  shall  be  immediately  proceeded  upon  after  that  exchange : 
and  all  the  ships  of  war,  as  well  aa  merehant  vessels,  that  shall  have  been 
taken  since  the  expiration  of  the  terms  agreed  upon  for  the  cessation  of 
hostilities  at  sea,  shall  be,  in  like  manner,  faithfully  restored,  with  all 
their  equipages  and  cargoes ;  and  sureties  shall  be  given  on  all  sides  for 
payment  of  the  debts  which  the  prisoners  or  hostages  may  have  con- 
tracted in  the  States  where  they  have  been  detained,  until  their  full  dis- 
charge." (r) 

(jj)  See  this  declaration,  and  the  counter  one  of  England,  in  Tindal's  Hist.,  roi. 
ix.  pp.  28-32.    Ward,  ib.,  p.  31.    Mahon,  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  iii.  p.  267. 
(S)  L.  iii.  civ.  e.  56.         (r)  Chalmer'g  Collect,  of  Treaties,  vol.  i.  pp.  428-9. 
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The  mistake  of  Vattel  is  far  too  important  to  be  passed  by  without 
notice  and  correction,  iu  a  treatise  on  International  Law ;  for  it  is  justly 
observed  by  Mr.  Ward,  that,  before  the  formal  declaration  was  made  of 
|-^„.-|  that  War,  which  was  terminated*  by  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
L  J  pelle,  eight  months  of  bloody  hostility  had  subsisted,  the  battle 
of  Dettingen  had  been  fought  between  France  and  England,  as  auxili- 
aries, and  the  fight  of  Toulon  had  taken  place  as  principals ;  and  it  is 
therefore  manifest  that  if  the  prizes  taken  before  the  declaration  had 
been  placed  upon  a  different  footing  from  those  which  were  made  after- 
wards, there  would  be  room  for  the  inference,  not  only  that  Vattel  thought 
a  declaration  exclusively  necessary,  but  that  France,  England,  and  Spain 
agreed  with  him  in  the  opinion.  It  should  be  observed,  also,  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  preliminary  Treaty,  19th  April,  1748,  which  could 
have  misled^s)  Vattel  in  this  matter. 

LVIII.  Tne  Seven  Yeats'  War  furnishes  us  with  two  more  preeedents 
upon  this  subject  :— 

1.  The  War  between  France  and  England,  which  was  kindled  by  the 
disputes  about  the  limits  of  their  possessions  in  Canada,  and  which  may 
be  said  to  have  begun  in  1754,  was  not  preceded  hy  any  declaration  of 
War.  On  the  15th  of  March,  1755,  the  king  announced  to  parliament 
that  he  had  sent  a  fleet  to  protect  our  American  possessions  against  lie 
French,  and  the  English  Admiral  had  instructions  to  fight  the  French 
fleet  whenever  he  should  meet  them;  and  these  instructions  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  French  Ambassador,  resident  at  our  court,  who  replied, 
that  his  master  would  consider  the  first  gun  that  was  fired  as  a  declara- 
tion of  War.  The  English  Admiral,  shortly  afterwards,  t«ok  two  ships 
r*8fi1  °^  "^^  French,  off  the  coast  of  Newfoundland.  *In  the  mean 
L  -I  while  open  War  had  been  carried  on  in  America ;  a  largo  num- 
ber of  French  merchantmen,  and  one  74-gun  ship,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  English ;  yet  we  find  that  on  the  21st  of  December,  1755,  the 
French  Minister  sent  a  Memorial  to  the  English  Secretary  of  Foreign 
Affairs  complaining  of  the  attack  of  the  English  Admiral  and  the  cruisers 
in  Europe,  and  offering  to  negotiate  with  respect  to  Anierica,  but  de- 
manding, as  a  preliminary,  the  restoration  of  all  prizes  which  he  said  had 
been  piratically  taken.  The  Spanish  Minister  also  protested,  with  respect 
to  these  prizes,  upon  the  same  ground. 

Mr.  Fox,  the  English  Minister,  replied,  that  nothing  had  been  done 
until  after  the  aggressions  of  the  French  upon  the  English  in  Canada; 
and  he  justly  repudiated,  as  altogether  untenable,  the  position  which 
France  endeavoured  for  the  first  time  to  establish,  that  a  War  in  America 
was  to  be  distinguished  from  a  War  in  Europe,  and,  therefore,  that  the 

(a)  Mr.  Ward  observes,  that  what  perhaps  led  Vattel  into  the  mistake  "  was  tbe 
frequent  recurrence  in  the  Treaty  of  the  phrase, '  every  thing  shall  be  re-established 
on  the  footing  they  were  on  before  the  War;'  and  in  particular,  the  second  article, 
by  which  all '  effects,  dignities,  enclesUetical  benefices,  hououis,  and  revenues, 
enjoyed  at  the  commencement  of  the  War,  shall  be  restored,  notwithstanding  all 
dispossessions,  seizures,  or  conjacationa  occasioned  by  the  said  War.'  Vattel  uses 
the  word  prhet,  which  generally  means  ships.  But  no  ships  were  to  be  restored 
by  name  ;  nor  could  any  that  had  been  confiscated  by  the  Admiralty  have  been 
restored  at  all,  the  right  having  passed  out  of  the  crown  and  vested  in  tbe  cap- 
tors."— Ward,  ib.,  p.  (J8,  note. 
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captures  in  Europe  made  before  declaration  were  illegal.  Mr.  Pox  also 
justly  rested  the  attack  by  the  English  Admiral  on  the  law  of  self -de- 
fence, and  pointed  out  the  situation  where  the  captures  were  made,  as 
evidence  that  they  were  talicn  in  an  hostile  enterprise;  and  Mr.  Ward 
correctly  ohservcs,  "  he  would  haye  done  well  to  ha^e  added,  what  alone 
must  have  closed  the  subject,  that  a  declaration  had,  in  effect,  been  made 
to  the  Ambassador  of  France,  who  had  accepted  the  challenge,  and  knew 
all  its  consequenoes."(i) 

A  regular  declaration  of  War  does  not  appear  to  have  been  made  by 
Erance  before  the  15th  of  May,  1756;  then  ensued  five  years  of  one  of 
the  moat  memorable  wars  which  England  has  ever  carried  on. 

In  1761,  a  negotiation  called,  from  the  names  of  those  who  conducted 
it,  the  Negotiation  of  Stanley  and  Bussy,  was  set  on  foot/w) 

"By  Article  XL  of  the  first  Memorial,  presented  by  ^Franco,  r*oi--i 
it  was  demanded,  that  captures  before  the  declaration,  except  L  -■ 
king's  ships,  should  be  restored,  or  a  recompense  made,  because  taken 
contrary  to  the  Law  of  Nations^M 

And  here  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  exception  proposed  in  favour  of 
merchantmen,  as  contrasted  with  King's  ships,  is  wholly  at  variance  with 
one  of  the  most  fundamental  rules  of  International  Law,  namely,  that  the 
will  of  the  subject  is  bound  up  in  the  will  of  his  Government. (a:) 

The  answer  to  this  demand  was  perfectly  sound  in  point  of  reason  and 
justice,  and  was  no  doubt  framed  with  the  advice  of  the  eminent  civilians 
who  were  at  that  time  the  advisers  of  the  crown. 

"  The  demand  of  restitution  of  captures  before  the  War  cannot  be 
admitted,  for  it  is  not  founded  upon  any  particular  convention,  nor  yet 
resulting  from  the  Law  of  Nations  ;  for  the  right  of  hostilities  does  not 
result  from  a  formal  declaration  of  War,  but  from  the  hostilities  which 
the  aggressor  first  ofi'ered."(y) 

The  soundness  of  the  law  and  the  justness  of  the  reasonmg  appear  to 
have  been  eventually  admitted  by  the  enemy  himself;  for  though  this 
answer  was  dictated  while  the  genius  and  energy  of  Chatham  presided 
over  the  British  Councils,  yet  even  at  the  Peace  of  Paris  in  1763,  when 
they  had  been  exchanged  for  the  narrow-minded  pedantry  of  Lord  Bute, 
the  restoration  of  these  prizes  was  not  mentioned  with  respect  to  the 
claims  of  France,  but  with  respect  to  Spain,  who  had  subsequently  become 
a  party  to  the  War,(j)  the  XVI.  Article  contained  the  following  pro- 

"The  decision  of  the  prizes  made,  in  time  of  peace,  by  the  subjects 
of  Great  Britain,  on  the  Spaniards,  shall  be  referred  to  the  Courts  of 
Justice  of  the  Admiralty  of  Great  *Britain,  conformably  to  the  i-^^qq-i 
rules  established  among  all  nations,  so  that  the  validity  of  the  L  J 
said  prizes,  between  the  British  and  Spanish  nations,  shall  be  decided 

(()  Ward,  ib.,  p.  37.  (u)  Mahon,  vol.  iii.  pp.  346-7. 

(k)  Ana.  Reg.  (1761),  vol,  v.  p.  260.  (x)  Vide  aate,  p.  8. 

(j)     Ana.  Reg.  to!,  iv,  art.  x,  "  Of  Answer,"  p.  263. 

{!}  Lord  Ctatham,  as  ia  well  known,  resigned  in  1761,  because  the  Cabinet 
would  not  declare  War  against  Spain,  of  whose  hostile  intentions  thsj  then  had 
abundant  evidence. 
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and  judged  according  to  the  Law  of  Nations,  and  according  to  Treaties, 
in  tte  Courts  of  Justice  of  the  nation  who  shall  have  made  the  capture. "(ra) 

LIX.  (2.)  The  second  precedent  which  is  furnished  hy  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  grows  out  of  the  conduct  of  the  King  of  Prussia  in  his  inva^ 
sion  of  the  territories  of  Austria  and  Saxony,  without  any  previous  decla- 
ration of  War.  His  conduct  with  respect  to  the  King  of  Saxony  is  so 
mixed  up  with  flagrant  and  indefensihle  perfidy,  that  it  affords  little 
instruction  upon  the  legal  question  as  to  the  practice  of  nations  in  begin- 
ning a  War,  without  any  previous  declaration.  But  with  respect  to 
Austria  the  case  is  different.  A  very  clear  account  of  this  transaction 
is  thus  given  by  Mr.  Ward  : — 

"  On  an  inspection  of  the  different  diplomatic  pieces,  published  by 
each  party,  the  King  of  Prussia's  cause  for  War  seems  to  have  been  this. 
After  the  peace  of  Dresden,  in  1745,  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  taking  a 
hostUe  disposition  ou  hia  part,  as  a  sort  of  basis,  revived  and  new-modelled 
a  partition  Treaty  with  Saxony,  by  which,  in  case  of  War,  and  on  the 
suppcsition  of  conquests,  their  different  shares  of  the  King's  dominions 
were  settled  in  due  precision.  A  secret  Convention  was  afterwards  made 
with  Russia,  by  which  any  quarrel  between  her  and  the  Court  of  Berlin 
was  tobeconsideredasthe  common  cause  of  all  the  Three  Courts.  To  this 
Convention  the  partition  Treaty  with  Saxony  was  held  to  be  applicable ; 
and  though  it  was  not  executed  by  the  King  of  Poland,  it  was  only  in  the 
fear  that  Prussia  might  discover  it,  and  instantly  make  it  a  cause  for 
War.  It  was,  however,  agreed,  that  he  should  bo  considered  as  a  party, 
as  much  as  if  had  actually  signed.  In  pursuance  of  this  alliance, 
attempts  were  made  by  Austria  to  bring  on  a  War  between  the  Czarina 
r  *SQ  H  ^^^  Prussia,  in  order  that  she  might  *interfere  without  seeming 
L  -I  to  be  the  aggressor.  This  had  nearly  succeeded  in  1755,  and 
was  only  delayed  from  the  want  of  magazines  in  Livonia,  where  an  army 
of  70,000  men  was  ordered  to  be  prepared,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
actual  War  in  the  succeeding  year. 

"  Such  seems  to  have  been  the  plan  resolved  upon  by  the  three  Courts, 
whoso  designs,  with  copies  of  all  the  Treaties  and  instructions  were 
regularly  communicated  by  a  Saxon  secretary  to  the  King.  It  may  be 
supposed  that  so  vigilant  a  character  was  not  indifferent  to  his  situation. 
He  kept  an  eye  on  Livonia,  whore,  finding  the  Russians  had  begun  to 
assemble,  he  marched  an  array  into  Pomerania.  The  Austrians,  also 
beginning  to  march  troops  into  Bohemia,  he  was  resolved  at  once  to  bring 
the  point  to  a  decision.  But  thougli  fully  prepared,  he  wished  to  avoid 
a  War  if  possible,  and  therefore  demanded  of  the  Court  of  Vienna  a  frank 
explanation  of  its  views.  The  Empress,  by  the  preujoits  advice  of  Kau- 
nitz,  resolved  to  elude  the  demand  by  an  answer  neither  sinister  nor 
favourable.  She  therefore  replied,  that  in  the  violent  crisis  of  Europe, 
it  was  her  duty  to  take  measures  for  her  security  and  that  of  her  allies. 
This  was  settled  (according  to  Kaunitz's  own  account  to  Fleming,  the 
Saxon  minister,)  with  a  view  to  force  the  King  of  Prussia  to  become  the 
aggressor,  which  account  was  also  communicated  to  Berlin.     The  King 

(u)  Art,  ivi.,  Chalmers's  Collect,  of  Treaties,  vol.  t.  y.  4TT. 
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yet  made  another  effort,  and  offered  to  disarm,  if  the  Empiess  would 
engage  not  to  attack  him  for  two  jeara.  To  this  was  required  a  oategori- 
cal  answer ;  but  proceeding  upon  the  same  principle,  the  Empress  only 
returned,  that  the  countries  being  at  peace,  no  such  caution  was  requi- 
site, tpon  this  evasion,  coupled  with  a  knowledge  of  the  motives  upon 
which  it  was  concerted,  the  king  signified  to  the  Court  of  Vienna,  that 
he  should  consider  the  answer  as  a  declaration  of  War  ;(b'\  and  p  ^,  „  _. 
*his  armies,  without  further  form,  or  waiting  for  the  departure  L  -• 
of  his  Ambassador,  instantly  commenced  hostilities."/cl 

LX.  To  the  conduct  of  France  in  forming  an  alliance  ^in  1788J  with 
the  revolted  North  American  colonists  of  Great  Eritain,  attention  has 
been  already  drawn  in  an  early  part  of  ttis  volume,(rf)  and  it  has  been 
said,  perhaps  without  sufficient  precision  of  language,  and  in  too  popular 
a  manner,  that  this  conduct  "  was  immediately  followed  by  a  declaration 
of  War  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  against  France." 

It  would  have  been  more  correct  to  say  that  it  was  followed  by  the 
withdrawal  of  the  English  Ambassador,  and  the  communication  of  a 
message  from  the  Crown  to  Parliament,  as  follows: — "His  Majesty,  having 
been  informed  by  order  of  the  French  King,  that  a  Treaty  of  Amity  and 
Commerce  has  been  signed  between  the  Court  of  France  and  certain 
persons  employed  by  his  majesty's  revolted  subjects  in  North  America, 
has  judged  it  necessary  to  direct  that  a  copy  of  the  declaration  delivered 
by  the  French  Ambassador  to  Lord  Viscount  Weymouth,  be  laid  before 
the  House  of  Commons ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  acquaint  them,  that 
his  majesty  has  thought  proper,  in  consequence  of  this  offensive  commu- 
nication on  the  part  of  the  Court  of  France,  to  send  orders  to  his  Ambas- 
sador to  withdraw  from  that  Court. 

"  His  majesty  is  persuaded,  that  the  justice  and  good  faith  of  his 
conduct  towards  foreign  Powers,  and  the  sincerity  of  his  wishes  to  pre- 
serve the  tranquillity  of  Europe,  will  be  acknowledged  by  all  the  world  ; 
and  his  majesty  trusts  that  he  shall  not  stand  responsible  for  the  disturb- 
ance of  that  tranquillity,  jf  he  should  find  himself  called  upon  to  resent 
so  unprovoked  and  so  unjust  an  aggression  on  the  honour  of  his  Crown, 
and  the  essential  interest  of  his  kingdoms,  contrary  to  the  most  solemn 
assurances,  subversive  of  the  *Law  of  Nations,  and  injurious  to  ^  ^^ii  t 
the  rights  of  every  Sovereign  Power  in  Europe."(e)  L        -I 

A  doubtful  state  of  things  ensued,  fluctuating  between  Peace  and  War ; 
for  in  spite  of  the  remonstrance  of  some  of  the  wisest  statesmen  of  Great 
Britain,(/1 — a  remonstrance  which  subsequent  events  well  justified, — 
the  French  Mediterranean  fleet  was  allowed  to  proceed  to  America, 
where  it  arrived  in  July,  1778  ;  there  engagements  took  place  between 
the  English  and  French  ships,  though  no  declaration  of  war  was  then 
inown  to  have  been  issued.     In  the  meanwhile  the  channel  fleet  of 


(b)  (Eavrea  du  K.  deP.  Oaertede,  Sept  Ans.  i.  46.  See  also,  for  a]I  tbe  docu- 
ments, M^m.  RaisouD^e,  &q.,  avec  les  Pieces  Justtficatives  (published  hj  the  Court 
of  Berlin.) 

(c)  Ward,  pp.  40-1.  (rf)  Tide  ante,  p.  18. 
M  Ann.  Reg.  (ITTB),  vol.  xsj.  p.  290, 

If)  Almon's  Debates  in  Parlinment,  vol.  vjii.  pp.  292,  304;  vol.  x.  p.  100. 
July,  1857.— 8 
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England,  under  admiral  Keppc!,  came  into  collision  with  the  naval  forces 
of  France. 

The  English  admiral's  situation  fobsetvea  the  writerfj)  of  the  History 
rif  England  in  the  Annual  Eegister  of  17T9)(A)  waa  nice  and  difficult. 
War  had  not  been  declared,  nor  even  reprisals  ordered.  It  mas,  however, 
necessary  to  stop  these  frigates,  as  well  in  order  to  obtain  intelligence  aa 
to  prevent  intelligence  being  conveyed.  Indeed  it  seemed  a  matter  of 
indispensable  necessity  not  to  miss  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  some 
knowledge  of  the  state,  situation,  and  views  of  the  enemy.  But  that 
fluctuation  of  counsels,  which,  as  tas  been  stated,  seemed  to  prevail  at 
that  time,  joined  to  the  peculiar  circumstaneea  of  the  admiral's  political 
situation,  rendered  any  strong  measure  exceedingly  hazardous.  He  might 
have  been  disavowed,  and  a  war  with  France  might  be  charged  to  his 
rashness,  or  to  the  views  and  principles  of  his  party.  In  this  dilemma, 
the  admiral  determined  to  pursue  that  line  of  conduct  which  he  deemed 
right,  and  to  abide  the  consequences.  The  subsequent  behaviour  of  the 
French  frigates  seemed  calculated  to  afford  a  justification  for  any  measure 
of  violence  which  he  could  have  adopted  ind  the  celebrated  action 
r  *«'>  1  between  La  Belle  Poule  and  the  Arethusa  and  *the  capture  of 
L  "'J  the  Licorne,(i)  took  place  off  Bie«t  on  the  17th  Juni.  1788 ; 
and  then  '  tho  French  kmg  made  use  t  the  engagement  with  the  Belle 
Poule,  and  the  taking  of  the  other  frigates  as  the  ostensible  j,round  for 
issuing  out  crders  for  reprisal  on  the  ships  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
ordinance  for  the  distiibution  of  jjiizes  whioh  as  we  have  already  ob- 
ser\ed,  had  been  passed  a  ctnsidenble  t  me  1  efore  although  hitherto 
keft  dormant,  wis  now  unmcdiately  jubbshcd  '51m  ht  me  aures  were 
likewise  pursued  in  England,  as  soon  as  the  account  of  these  transactions 
was  received.  Thus  nothing  of  War  was  wa  t  n  b  tw  the  two 
nations,  excepting  merely  its  name,  or  rather  tl  f  m  1  ty  f  the  pro- 
clamation. "(A  i 

The  French  king  complained  that  the  Law  of  ^  t  h  d  1  a  viola- 
ted, because  there  had  been  no  declaration  of  w  p  u  ly  to  the  naval 
actions  which  we  have  mentioned.  Now  it  is  rem  k  11  th  tth  French 
king  wrof«  to  his  admiral  on  June  5tli,  before  a  shot  had  been  fired,  to 

(g)  Probably  Mr.  Burko.  (ft)  P.  58. 

{ij  Mr.  Ward  thus  abridges  the  account  given  in  tho  Annual  Register  :  "  The 
latter  (the  Belle  Poale)  was  pursued  out  of  sight  of  the  fleet  by  the  Arethusa 
frigate,  and  refusing  to  return  to  epeak  with  the  English  Admiral,  an  action  of 
great  gallantry  and  desperation  was  fought  on  the  very  coast  of  France,  by  favour 
of  which  the  Belle  Poule  escaped,  after  losing,  by  her  own  account,  ninety-nine 
niEQ  in  killed  and  wounded.  The  Lkame,  was  brought  under  the  admirara  stern 
in  the  aight,  her  captain  treated  with  every  sort  of  civility,  and  orders  were  issued 
that  he  should  be  attended  without  the  least  molestation  till  the  morning.  When 
that  arrived,  a  shot  being  fired  across  his  way,  to  keep  him  steady  in  bis  course, 
he  poured  his  broadside  into  the  America,  at  the  very  moment  vfben  her  com- 
mander, Lord  Longford,  was  speaking  to  him  on  the  gunwale,  in  the  most  friendly 
terms,  and  instantly  struck  his  colours.  The  Pallas,  another  French  frigate, 
which  hove  in  sight,  was  detained,  io  consequence  of  the  hostility  and  bad  con- 
duct of  the  Lkorne,  but  many  merchantmen  were  allowed  to  pass  unmolested ; 
and  the  admiral  then  learning  the  immense  superiority  of  the  enemy's  force, 
returned  into  port," — Ward,  p.  46.     Ann.  Reg.  (1779,)  vol.  xiii.  pp.  5a-60. 

(i-)  Ann  Reg.  {UlS),  vol.  sxii.  p.  63. 
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express  a  hope  tliat  the  enemy  would  grant  the  same  imnmnity  to  his 
*fisherie8,  which  he  then  promised  to  those  of  the  English.  But  _  ^q„  ^ 
never,  in  truth,  was  a  more  groundless  complaint  puhlished  to  L  -* 
the  worfd. 

Prance  had  declared  War  when  she  announced  her  Treaty  with  the 
rehellioua  subjects — for  such  at  that  time  they  were — of  Great  Britain, 
when  she  sent  her  fleet  to  America  with  orders  which  could  not  fail  to  lead 
to  open  hostilities  ;  she  declared  War  when  she  recalled  her  anihasaador, 
and  no  one  cognizant  of  the  principles  of  International  Law  can  seriously 
doubt  that  it  was  perfectly  competent  to  England,  upon  the  announce- 
ment of  that  Treaty  and  the  withdrawal  of  her  ambassador,  to  have  im- 
mediately commenced  open  hostilities,  or  to  have  adopted  the  preventive 
measure  of  embargo.  It  was  simply  a  question  of  discretion  on  the  part 
of  Englaod  as  to  the  moment  at  which  she  would  choose  to  order  the  first 
cannon  to  he  fired, — a  discretion  which  the  timidity  and  bad  judgment 
of  her  counsellors  caused  her  to  exercise  in  the  manner  least  injurious  to 
her  enemy. 

LXI.  The  War  of  the  French  Eevolution  was  not  preceded  by  any 
formal  declaration  between  England  and  France.  On  the  31st  of  De- 
cember, 1792,  Lord  G-renville  wrote  to  M.  Chauvelin :  "  If  France  is 
really  desirous  of  maintaining  friendship  and  peace  with  England,  she 
mnst  show  herself  disposed  to  renounce  her  views  of  aggression  and  ag- 
grandisement, and  to  confine  herself  within  her  own  territory,  without 
insulting  other  governments,  without  disturbing  their  tranquillity,  without 
violating  their  rights. "(H 

To  this  the  French  lisecutive  replied  :  "  If  her  (England's)  esplana- 
tiona  are  yet  insuflScicnt,  and  if  we  are  yet  obliged  to  hear  a  haughty 
language,— if  hostile  preparations  are  yet  continued  in  the  English  ports, 
after  having  exhausted  every  means  to  preserve  peace, — we  will  prepare 
for  War,  with  a  sense  of  the  justice  of  our  cause,  and  of  our  eflorta 
*to  avoid  this  extremity.  We  will  fight  the  English,  whom  we  j- ^^.  - 
esteem,  with  regret,  hut  without  foar."(m)  L        J 

The  English  ambassador  was  withdrawn,  and  the  French  ambassador 
dismissed  ;  and  after  all  these  proceedings  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
vote  of  War  by  the  National  Assembly  of  France,  and  the  seizure  of 
English  property,  was  perfectly  justifiable  in  point  of  form,, 

LXII.  Mr.  Ward  observes,  that  in  the  short  war  with  the  northern 
confederacy  in  1801,  aft«r  much  discussion  and  mutual  embargoes.  Sir 
Hyde  Parlfor,  at  the  mouth  of  the  cannon,  acquainted  the  Commandant 
of  Cronenberg,  that  he  should  consider  the  first  gun  that  was  fired  as  a 
declaration  of  War. 

LXIII.  In  the  War  of  1812,  between  the  North  American  United 
States  and  England,  hostilities  were  immediately  begun  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  aa  soon  aa  the  Act  of  Congress  was  passed,  without 
waiting  to  communicate  to  the  English  Government  any  notice  of  their 
intentions.  ()i) 

LXIV.    The  War  into  which  we  are  now  plunged  was  preceded  by 

32.  (n)  1  Kent's  Comm.  54. 
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every  possible  formality,  and,  as  we  have  aeen,  with  an  unesampled 
leniency  towards  the  goods  and  persons  of  the  subjects  of  the  enemy. 

The  instances  which  have  been  adduced  are  sufficient  in  point  of 
number  and  magnitude,  to  stow  that  so  far  as  the  practice  of  nations  is 
coneemeo',  a  precedeiit  declaration  of  War  is  not  ex,  debilo  JustititB  inter 
Gentes. 

LXV.  We  have  now  examined,  upon  this  question  of  the  necessity  of 
a  formal  declaration  of  War,  two  of  the  acknowledged  sources  of  Inter- 
national Law,  namely,  the  Authority  of  Jurists,  and  the  Practice  of  Na- 
tions; and  if  we  consider  the  Season  of  the  Thingjdj  another  and  prin- 
cipal source  of  this  jurisprudence,  it  will  be  found  to  support  the  view 
which  has  been  taken  in  the  foregoing  pages.  For  what  does  the  rea- 
n  of  the  thing  reijuire  as  a  preliminary  to  *actual  war  ?    Not 


[*95] 


that  the  party  compell  dto       kd         hidffdh' 


the  wrong-doer,  an  opportur 

tice  ;(p)  and  even,  taking  the     h  ppos  h      b    h  p 

ceived  themselves  to  be  fully         h  fy       p  ur 

prudence  suggests  that  the  c       p  rt      h      d 

advantage  in  the  law  suit,  wh    h         b     h  g  h        b 

of  mending  his  case  ;theth,hgd        h       dbg 

interests  of  the  Society  of  States  require  that  when  one  member  of  it  is 

about  to  exchange  friendly  for  belligerent  relations  with  another,  he 

should  not  do  so  until  fair  and  reasonable  notice  of  his  intentions  has 

been  communicated,   "  et  quidem  (to  adopt  the  words  of  Grotius)  ita 

decretum  public^  ut  ejus  rei  significatio  ab  altera  partium  alter!  facta 

sif'(3} 

The  channel  of  communication  is,  after  ail,  of  little  importance, 
whether  it  bo  through  a  demand  accompanied  by  a  direct  intimation 
that  upon  its  refusal  recourse  would  be  had  to  War;  or  whether  that 
intimation  may  be  indirectly  suggested  by  the  nature  of  the  demand 
itself,  and  the  surrounding  circumstances  of  the  case,  among  which  cir- 
cumstances considerable  weight  must  be  ascribed  to  the  withdrawal  of  the 
ambassador.  (?■) 

(o)  Vide  ante,  vol.  i.  c.  iii. 

(;!)  And  so  Vattel,  wbo  is  aometimea  cited  as  an  authority  for  tbe  neccssitj-  of 
the  declaration,  observes; — "Le  droit  des  gens  n'impose  point  I'obligation  de 
declarer  la  guerre  pour  laigaec  i  rennemi  le  tenipa  de  se  preparer  4  nna  Injnsf* 
defensive.  II  est  done  permis  de  fairo  sa  declaration  eealenient  lorsque  Ton  est 
arriv^  Ear  la  porfiiiro  avec  uae  arm^e,  et  m6me  aprfes  que  Ton  est  entr^  dans  lea 
■terres  de  I'ennemi,  et  qne  Ton  y  a  occnpfi  an  poste  avantageus,  toutefois  avant 
que  de  commettre  aucune  hostility.  Car  de  cette  manidre,  on  pourvoit  i  sa  propre 
surety,  et  on  atteint  figalament  le  but  de  la  declaration  de  guerre,  qui  est  de  donner 
encore  &  nn  injuste  adversairo  le  mojen  de  centrer  E^rieusement  en  luimfime,  et 
d'^viter  ks  horrenrs  de  la  guerre,  en  faisant  justice.  Le  ginlreus  Henry  IV.  ea 
usa  de  cette  manifere  cnvers  Charles-Emmanuel,  due  de  SavoJe,  qui  avail  lass^  Ea 
patience  par  des  ni^gociatiocs  vaines  et  fraudu lenses.". — L.  iii.  c.  iv.  s.  60. 

(?)  L.  iii.  3-5. 

(r)  De  Rajneva!  iaaists  on  the  necessity  of  a  declaration,  but  be  Bays;  "Quant 
^  la  forme  des  declarations  de  gnerre,  elle  a  varid  :  I'essentiel  est  qu'elles  soient 
connuea,  ou  eeniees  connues,  par  I'ennemi  avant  los  hostilitds,  Elle  doit  6tre  notili6e 
«ns  puissances  neutres."— Instit.  de  la  Nature  et  des  Gens,  t.  ii.  I.  iii.  c,  ii.  s.  2. 
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vestigation  of  all  tbe  passages  upon  the  subject  in  G-rotius(s)  ' 
and  Vattel  would  lead  us;  for  we  must  always  distinguish  between  the 
necessity  of  a  declaration  of  War,  previous  to  the  commeu cement  of 
hostilitiea,  and  the  necessity  of  some  public  proclamation  or  manifesto, 
accompanying  hostilities  when  commenced ;  such  a  manifesto  might  per- 
haps well  satisfy  the  indictio  or  the  denuntiatio  of  G-rotiua,  but  at  all 
events  it  is  imperative,  upon  two  grounds  :  first,  in  order  that  the  other 
members  of  the  society  of  States  may  be  apprized  of  the  reasons  wliich 
have  necessitated  a  recourse  to  War,  that  is,  to  a  state  of  things  which 
must  greatly  affect  their  rights  and  their  duties,  "Interpellatio  requititur 
quS,  constet  alio  mode  fieri  fieri  nequire  ut  nostrum  aut  nobis  debitum 
coDSequamur ;"  and,  secondly,  in  order  that  the  subjects  of  the  belliger- 
ents may  be  duly  acquainted  with  an  event  which  brings  with  it  new 
obligations  on  their  part  towards  their  Government,  "esterum  jure  ^.'^'a- 
imm  ad  effectws  iUo&  peculiarts  QmnihtiS  casibus  i:t(\v!\TiiMT  denuntiatio, 
non  utrimque  sed,  ah  *alterS,  partium."  Barbeyrac  conceives  i-snir-i 
that  (Jrotius  intends  by  these  words  "  the  right  of  appropriating  L  J 
what  is  captured  from  the  enemy,"  which  right,  as  he  truly  observes, 
cannot,  as  a  matter  of  International  Law,  be  affected  by  the  fact  of  a 
declaration.  And  here  must  be  repeated  an  observation  made  in  an 
earlier  part  of  this  work,  with  respect  to  one  great  advantage  to  the 
general  commonwealth  of  nations  which  flows  from  these  manifestoes, 
namely,  that  they  frequently  contain,  not  only  expositions  of  the  causes 
which  have  led  to  this  result,  but  also  a  defence  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Govern ment,  founded  upon  a  reference  to  the  principals  of  International 
Law,  whether  in  declaring  an  offensive  or  a  defensive  War.  These  public 
documents  furnish,  at  all  events,  decisive  evidence  against  any  State 
which  afterwards  departs  from  the  principles  which  it  has  thus  delibe- 
rately and  solemnly  invoked;  and  ju  every  ease  they  clearly  recognize 
the/ac(,  that  a  system  of  law  does  exist,  which  oitght  to  regulate  and 
control  the  international  relations  of  every  State.(() 

It  should  be  observed,  before  this  subject  be  dismissed,  that,  accord- 
ing to  Vattel, (m)  the  War  might  lawfully  commence  itnmediatdy  after 

(«)  Grotiua  siya:  "Ut  boUam  toleant  sit  ei  jnre  gentium  dito  requiruntor; 
primiim  ut  geratur  utrimque  aactore  eo,  qui  summam  polestatem  liabeat  in  civi- 
tate;  deinde  ut  ritu)  quidsm  adalnt  de  qnibus  agenivis  in  sua  loco." — L.  i.  3-4.  And 
yet  in  «uo  loco,  he  describes  no  particalar  ceremonial,  and  expressl}'  rejects  the 
notion  of  their  beinic  any  necessity  for  observing  the  ceremonies  of  the  fecw/ Zaiff, 
or,  indeed,  for  a  helium  lolenne  at  all,  which,  indeed,  had  fallen  in  desuetude  loDg 
before  the  passages  were  inserted  in  the  D^est.  Grotius  goes  on  to  say:  "Sed 
ut  justum  hoc  sigaificntu  non  sufficit  inter  summas  utrimque  pot«3tat«s  geri,  sed 
oportet,  ut  audivimus,  ut  et  public^  decretum  sit  et  quidem  ita  decratum,  utejua 
Tei  eigificatio  ab  alter£i  partium  alteri  facia  sit,  unde  promnlgnia  prcelis  dixit 

He  then  cites  Cicero,  as  saying,  "Nullam  bellam  esse  justum  c!siquod  aut  rebus 
r^eUiii,  aut  denuniiattim  ante  sit  et  iudictum."  This  is  exactly  the  doctrine  in  the 
tait;  War  must  be  after  satisfaction  demanded — rebin  repetitia.  And  Grotius  says 
that  when  the  War  is  waged  to  repel  aggression  or  to  repel  an  actual  offender, 
"  nulla  requiritur  deauntiatio."— L.  iii,  e.  3,  0. 

{()  Vide  ante,  vol.  i,  p.  50. 

(a)  "  Comrae  il  est  possible  que  la  ccainte  prSsente  de  nos  armes  fasse  impression 
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r*QQ-)  t^^  declaration, — a,  concession  which  reduces  *the  supposed 
L        J  necessity  of  it  to  a  practical  absurdity.     If  a  State  may  march  an 


army  to  the  frontiers  of  a  State,  declare  War,  and  enter  the  borders  of 
the  State  the  nest  minute,  no  one  object  of  a  declaration  is  attained 
which  is  not  equally  attained  by  a  promulgation  at  home,  or  by  any  other 
means  of  giving  notice  of  hostile  intentions;  and  here  Bynkershoek's(ii) 
question  must  be  answered,  "  quid  cnim  a  i>»  distat  negata  petitio?" 
The  refusal  sufficiently  puts  the  refusing  State  upon  its  guard. 

LXVI.  It  remains  to  notice  the  doctrine  of  the  Public  Law  of  Eng- 
land upon  this  question. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale,  after  speaking  of  the  ceremonies  attendant 
on  a  Sohmn  Law,  observes,  "  whether  these  handsome  methods  be  ob- 
served or  not,  yet  if  de  facto  there  be  a  War  between  princes,  they  and 
their  subjeets  are  in  a  state  of  hostility,  and  they  are  in  the  condition  of 
enemies  (hostes)  to  each  other ;  but  now  for  the  most  part  these  ancient 
solemnities  are  anljquated,"(juj 

The  learned  judge  goes  on  to  say  that  "  a  genera]  War  is  of  two  kinds : 
helium  solemniter  denuntiatum,  or  heUum  non  mlemniter  denunfialum. 
The  former  sort  of  "War  is  when  War  is  solemnly  declared  or  proclaimed 
by  our  king  against  another  prince  or  State;  thus  after  the  pacification 
between  the  king  and  the  Dutch  at  Breda,  upon  new  injuries  done  to  us 
by  the  Dutch,  the  king  by  his  printed  declaration,  1671,  declared  War 
against  them  j  and  this  is  the  most  formal  solemnity  of  a  War  that  is 

"A  War  that  is  non  solemnitrr  denuntiatum  ia,  when  two  nations  slip 
suddenly  into  a  War  without  any  solemnity ;  and  this  ordinarily  hap- 
peneth  among  us.  The  first  Dutch  War  was  a  real  War,  and  yet  it  began 
barely  upon  general  letters  of  marque.  Again,  if  a  foreign  prince  in- 
vades our  coast,  or  sets  upon  the  king's  navy  at  sea,  hereupon,  a  real, 
r*qqn  t^o"c'i  ^ot  ^  solemn  War,  may,  and  hath  formerly  arisen,  and 
L  -1  *therefore,  to  prove  a  nation  to  be  in  enmity  to  England,  or 
to  prove  a  person  to  be  an  a/icn  etifmy,  there  is  no  necessity  of  showing 
any  War  proclaimed,  but  it  may  be  averred,  and  so  put  upon  trial  by  the 
country,  whether  there  was  a  War  or  not;  and  therefore  p.  31  Eliz,  in 
Justice  Owen's  Reports,(3:)  in  an  action  of  debt,  the  defendant  pleaded 

Bur  i'esprit  de  notre  adversaire,  et  I'oblige  il  nous  rendre  justice,  nous  devons 
encore  ce  m^aagement  fl  I'hamaDit^,  et  surtout  au  sang  et  an  repos  des  sujets,  de 
d^clfirer  ^  cette  nation  iojugte,  ou  &  eon  eonducteur,  que  uons  altoni  enfin  recourir 
au  dernier  rem^e,  et  employer  la  force  ouverte  pour  1e  mettre  &  la  raison.  C'est 
ce  qu'on  appelle  diclarer  la  guerre." — L.  iii.  c.  iv.  s.  hi. 

And  to  ihis  he  adds,  in  a  subsequent  passage;  "II  faut  que  la  declaration  de 
guerre  soil  coanue  de  celui  A  qui  elle  s'adresse.  C'est  tout  ce  qu'exige  le  droit 
des  geus  naturel.  Cependaat,  ci  la  coutume  ;  a  iatroduit  qnelques  foimalitee,  les 
nations  qui,  en  adoptanCtacoutume,ODtdonn€fLceEfbrmalites,iin  conaentaaentttteiis, 
Bontoblig^es  deles  observer,  taut  qu'elles  n'jontpaBrenoncltpubliquenient.  Aolre- 
fois  les  puisEances  de  I'Europe  envoTaient  des  h^rants  ou  des  Hmbassadeucs  pour 
declarer  la  guerre ;  aujourd'hui  on  se  contents  de  la  fiiire  publier  dans  la  capitale, 
dans  lea  prineipales  villee,  on  sur  la  fbonti^re ;  on  r^pand  des  manifested,  et  la 
communication,  devenue  si  prompte  et  si  facile  depuis  I'^Cablissement  des  postea, 
en  porte  bientSt  la  uouvelle  de  tons  c3t£s."— -L.  iii.  c.  iv.  a.  55. 

(bJ  Ubi  sapri,  {w)  Hale's  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  vol,  i.  p.  162. 

[x]  Owen,  45, 
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that  the  plaintiff  was  an  alien,,  born  in  Gaunt  under  tlie  obedience  of  the 
King  of  Spain,  enemy  of  the  queen,  the  plea  was  ruled  good,  though  hv- 
showed  not  that  any  War  was  proclaimed  between  the  two  reahoa ;  and 
aceordiag  ia  the  pleading,  7  E.  4,  13.  Rastel's  Entries,  Trespass  per 
Alieii.(y) 

"And  in  very  deed  there  was  a  state  of  War  between  the  Crowns  of 
England  and  Spain,  and  the  Spaniards  were  actual  enemies,  especially 
after  the  att«mpt  of  ia¥asion  in  88,  by  the  Spanish  Armada,  and  jet  there 
was  no  War  declared  or  proclaimed  between  the  two  erowns,  as  appears^ 
by  Camden,  sub  anno  31,(2)  ibidem,  p.  404,  et  ibidem,  p.  466;(a)  so  that 
a  state  of  War  may  be  between  two  kingdoms  without  any  proclamation 
or  indication  thereof,  or  other  matter  of  record  to  prove  it. 

And  therefore  in  the  case  in  question  touching  treason,  it  shall  upon 
the  trial  be  inquired  by  the  jury,  whether  the  person,  to  whom  the  party 
indicated  adhered,  were  an  enemy  or  not,  and,  in  order  to  that  whether 
there  were  a  War  between  the  King  of  England  and  that  other  Prince 
whereanto  the  party  adheres.  This  is  purely  a  question  of  fact,  and 
triable  by  the  jury,  and  accordingly  is  the  book  19  E.  4,  6 ;  and  the 
reason  is  plain,  because  it  may  fall  out,  that  though  there  were  a  league 
between  the  King  of  England  and  a  foreign  Prince,  yet  the  War  may  be 
begun  by  the  foreign  Prince.  Again,  suppose  we,  that  the  King  of 
England  and  *the  King  of  France  be  in  league,  and  no  breach  pinn-i 
thereof  between  the  two  Kings,  yet  if  a  subject  born  of  the  King  L  J 
of  France  makes  War  upon  the  King  of  England,  a  subject  of  the  King 
of  England  adhering  to  him  is  a  traitor  within  this  law,  and  yet  the 
Frenchman  that  made  the  War  is  not  a  traitor  but  an  enemy,  and  shall 
be  dealt  with  as  an  enemy  by  martial  law,  if  taken ;  this  was  the  case  of 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  adhering  to  the  Lord  Ilerise,  a  subject  of  the  King 
of  Scots,  in  amity  with  Queen  Elizabeth,  that  made  an  actual  invasion 
upon  England  without  the  King's  commission  :(h)  so  that  an  enemy  ex- 
tends further  than  a  King  or  Stato  in  enmity,  namely,  an  alien  coming 
into  England  in  hostility."  (c) 

Mr.  Justice  Blaekstone,  after  commenting  upon  the  rule  of  the  Roman 
Law,(d)  which  distinguishes  enemies  from  rohbers,  and  upon  the  reason- 
ing of  Grotious  with  respect  to  a  declaration  of  War,  goes  on  to  say. 
"  So  that,  in  order  to  make  a  War  completely  effectual,  it  is  necessary 
with  us  in  England  that  it  be  publicly  declared  and  duly  proclaimed  by 

(y)  Eastel's  Ent.,  pp.  605,  d.,   252,  b. 

(;)  Viz.  1588,  (n)  Sub  anno  1592. 

(6)  M.  13  k  14  Elizabeth,  Co.  P.  C.,p.  11.  Cam  a  en's  Elizabeth,  sub  anno  1571. 
and  also  1572,  in  principio.  14  Elizabetii,  p.  175,  and  the  case  of  Perkin  War- 
beik,  a  Frenchman,  7  Coke's  Beporte.  Calvin'a  ease,  e  Dyer'a  Eeports,  p.  146, 
n.  (a).     Sherlys's  case,  7  Coke.     Calvin's  case,  ib.  6,  n.  (o). 

(b)  Hale,  pp.  163-4. 

(d)  "Hosles  sunt,  quibns  bellum  pnblicfe  popnlns  Bomanua  deoretit,  vel  ipsi 
popalo  Romano ;  ceteri  latruncali  vel  prredones  appellantur.  Et  ideo  qui  a  iiitro- 
nibus  captus  est,  servns  latronam  non  est,  neo  poalliminium  illi  neceasacium  est. 
Ab  bostibus  anfera  captus,  ut  pnta  a  Germania  et  ParthiB,  et  servus  est  hoatium, 
et  postliminio  statum  pristinum  recuperat." — Dig.,  xlix.  t.  jv.  a.  24. 

"Uostes  lii  sunt,  qui  nobis,  aut  quibus  nos  publico  bellum  decrevimus;  ca;teri 
latrones  ant  praidones  sunt. — lb.,  L.  t,  ivi.  s.  lia. 
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tlio  sovereign's  autliority;  and  then  all  parts  of  both  the  contending 
nations,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  are  bouod  by  it."(e) 
r*1  fll  T  *The  English  Courts  have  holden  that  they  will  take  judicial 
L  J  notice  that  a  War  esists  between  this  country  and  a  foreign  State, 
such  War  having  been  recognized  in  different  Acts  of  Parliament;  and, 
therefore,  that  an  allegation  to  this  effect  need  not  be  proved. (/) 

The  English  Courts  have  also  holden  that  the  public  acts  of  Govern- 
ment, and  acts  by  the  king  in  his  political  capacity,  are  commonly 
announced  in  the  Gazette,  published  by  the  authority  of  the  crown;  and 
of  such  acts  the  Gazette  is  admitted  in  Courts  of  Justice  to  be  good  evi- 
dence. A  proclamation  for  reprisals,  published  in  the  Gazette,  is  evi- 
dence of  an  existing  War.  Proclamations  for  a  public  peace,  or  for  the 
performance  of  a  quarantine,  and  any  acts  done  by  or  to  the  king  in  his 
regal  character,  may  be  proved  in  this  manner;  and  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple, articles  of  War,  purporting  to  be  printed  by  the  king's  printer, 
are  allowed  to  be  evidence  of  such  articles.(i7) 

In  the  case  of  the  Nayade,  which  has  been  already  cited, {^)  Lord 
Stowell  decided  that  War  might  exist,  so  far  as  the  rights  of  a  third 
State  were  concerned,  between  two  other  States  without  any  formal 
deolaration ;  the  point  is  perhaps  not  so  clear  when  the  question  is  be- 
tween two  States,  one  of  which  only  has  declared  War,  and  of  which 
declaration  the  other  State  has  taken  no  public  cognizance.  This  is  a 
question  rather  of  Public  than  International  Law,  but  it  should  bo  men- 
tioned that  in  a  subsequent  case  in  1812,  in  which  a  question  arose  about 
the  capture  of  a  Swedish  vessel  by  a  British  ship.  Lord  Stowell  ob- 
served— "  The  point  on  which  the  captors  rely  for  condemnation  in  the 
present  case  is,  the  legal  incapacity  of  the  claimants  in  their  real  cha- 
racter to  carry  on  the  trade  in  which  they  had  engaged.  What  was  the 
relative  situation  of  British  and  Swedish  subjects  at  the  time  when  this 
r^-,|i9-r  capture  took  place?  Sweden  had  *is3ned  a  declaration  of  War 
L  ■'-I  against  this  country,  but  that  had  not  been  echoed  by  any  coun- 
ter-dcelaxatiou  on  the  part  of  Great  Uritain ;  neither  had  the  British 
Government  caused  any  notification  to  be  made  to  its  own  subjects  re- 
specting the  fact  of  the  Swedish  proclamation.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  a 
question  of  some  nicety,  to  determine  how  far  this  unilateral  declaration, 
not  acted  upon  or  even  notified  to  them  by  the  Government  of  their  own 
country,  would  affect  the  right  of  British  subjects  to  carry  on  their 
accustomed  intercourse  with  the  ports  of  Sweden."(i) 


[^lOS]  *CIIAPTER    VI. 

now  W.IK  ArFECTS  THE  EEr.ATIONS  OF  ALL  STATES. 


LXVII.  Wak  effects  a  change  in  the  mutual  relations  of  all  States  ; 

(e)  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Eagland,  b.  i,  c.  vii.  a.  3. 
(/)  Rei  T.  Roberta  Sc  others,  1  Campbell's  Reports,  399. 
M  Rnssell  on  Crimes,  vol.  ii.  p.  805.  (A)  Vide  ante,  16, 

(i)  The  Success,  I  DoSson's  Adm.  Kep.  133. 
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more  immediately  and  directly  in  the  relations  of  the  belligerents  and. 
their  allies,  hut  mediately  and  indirectly  in  the  relations  of  States  which 
take  no  part  in  the  contest. 

War,  of  necessity,  brings  with  it  new  rightis  to  the  belligerent  and  new 
obligation  to  the  neutral.  It  is  not,  as  it  is  sometimes  inaccurately  ex- 
pressed, that  there  ensues  a  collision  between  the  rights  of  the  two  par- 
ties, because  a  collision  of  rights  is,  accurately  speaking,  impossible,  but 
that  the  rights  of  the  neutral  were  always  subject  to  the  contingency  of 
being  affected  and  modified  by  War;  for  "every  duty  is  a  limitation  of 
some  power. "(a)  And  as  war  is  a  lawful  mode  of  obtaining  redress  and 
adjusting  differences  between  independent  States,  and  as  this  end  recjuirea 
that  compulsory  means  of  destruction  aad  distress  should  be  inflicted 
upon  the  persons  and  property  of  the  enemy,(6)  no  neutral  State  has  a 
right,  for  the  sake  of  private  advantage,  to  prevent  these  compulsory 
means  from  producing  their  effects. 

It  matters  not  whether  the  war  be  called  offensive  on  the  one  side, 
and  defensive  on  the  other.  It  may  happen  that  the  nominally  offensive 
is  the  really  defensive  war, — that  the  *first  blow  has  been  struck  r*in*-i 
by  way  of  defence  to  ward  off  a  menaced  and  anticipated  blow, —  ^  -^ 
nor  does  it  matter  upon  which  element,  earth  or  water,  the  war  be  car- 
ried on, — the  rules  and  principles  of  War,  the  rights  of  belligerents  and 
the  duties  of  the  neutral  are  the  same,  whether  the  war  be  called  offen- 
sive or  defensive,  and  whether  it  be  carried  on  by  sea  or  by.  land. 

In  the  case,  indeed,  of  an  ally,  bound  to  assist  when  his  friend  is  at- 
tacked, but  not  always  when  he  attacks,  the  casus  /(uderis  may,  i 
be  seen  hereafter,  be  affected  by  the  fact,  whether  the  war  be  o" 
or  defensive  on  the  part  of  the  friend.  But  as,  owing  partly  to  the  fact 
of  the  establishment  of  International  Courts  of  Frize,  and  the  fact  of 
the  non-establishment  of  similar  Courts  of  Booty,ic\  and  partly  to  the 
reason  of  the  thing,  arising  from  the  character  of  warfare  by  ^ea  it  has 
happened  that  the  maritime  intercourse  of  nations  during  war  has  b  n 
subject  to  a  code  of  more  detail  aud  more  precision  than  the  i  t  urse 
by  land,  it  will  therefore  be  convenient  to  consider  the  question  lat  n 
to  belligerentrights  ai  sen,  apart  and  distinct  from  thoseon  ^anf?  th  u  h 
the  principle  of  public  policy  and  public  law  are,  as  Lord  St  w  11  b 
served,  "just  as  weighty  upon  the  one  element  as  the  other ."(i) 

LX  VIII.  We  must  now  proceed  to  consider  the  effect  of  W     up  n — 

1.  The  property  and  persons  of  the  subjects  of  the  belliger  nt  Stat 

2.  The  property  and  persons  of  the  subjects  of  the  ally. 

3.  The  property  and  persons  of  the  subjects  of  the  enemy. 

4.  The  property  and  persons  of  the  subjects  of  the  neutrals. 
LXIX,    First,  as  to  the  effect  of  War  upon  the  property  and  persons 

of  the  subjects  of  the  heUigercnt. 

The  cardinal  maxim  of  law,  which  meets  us  on  the  threshold,  and  which 

{a)  EurkG,  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs,  Burke's  Works,  vol.  is.  p. 
202. 

[b)  "Neque  eniia 
debcri  ejislimat,  m 
Bynk.,  Q.  J.  P.,  1.  i.  c.  iv. 

(c)  Vide  post.  (d)  The  Hoop,  1  Rob.  Adm.  Kep,  217. 
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r*10in  ™*'**  '""■'^'■i^^'j  affects  the  whole  question,  is  this,  *that  the  will 
"■  J  of  the  subject  is  bound  up  ia  that  of  his  Government,  or  of  the 
government  of  the  country  in  which  be  is  domiciled,  as  to  matters  of 
trade, (e)  so  far  as  Public  and  International  Law  are  concerned  with  the 
question. (/)  The  leading  case  on  this  subject  is  the  Hoop,(^)  which 
contains  a  review  of  the  law  of  all  countries  on  this  important  subject. 
Lord  Sfoweil  supports  hia  opinion,  that  by  the  Law  of  England  all 
trading  with  the  public  enemy  is  interdicted,  by  the  following  argn- 

"  In  my  opinion,  there  exists  such  a  general  rule  in  the  maritime 
jurisprudence  of  this  country,  by  which  all  trading  with  the  public 
enemy,  unless  with  the  permission  of  the  sovereign,  is  interdicted.  It 
is  not  a  pnsciple  peculiar  to  the  maritime  law  of  this  country ;  it  is 
laid  down  by  Bjnkershoek  as  an  universal  principle  of  law — Ex  nn- 
tv,r&  belli  commercia  inter  hosles  cessare  non  est  dubitandum.  Quam- 
ms  niiUa  ^eeialis  sit  eommerciorum  prohihitio,  ipso  tamen  Jure  belli 
commercia  esm  vetila,  ipscB  indicliones  hellorum  satis  declarant,  &c. 
He  proceeds  to  observe,  that  the  interests  of  trade,  and  the  necessity 
of  obtaining  certain  commodities,  have  sometimes  so  far  overpowered 
this  rule,  that  different  species  of  traffic  have  been  permitted  ^rawf  e  re 
Slid,  subdiforumque  suorum,  esse  eenseni  prindpes.  But  it  is  in  all  cases 
the  act  and  permission  of  the  sovereign.  Wherever  that  ia  permitted,  it 
is  a  suspension  of  the  state  of  war  quoad  hoc.  It  is,  as  he  expresses  it, 
pro  parte  sic  helium,  pro  parte  pax  inter  suhditos  ittnusque  principis. 
It  appears  from  these  passages  to  have  been  the  law  of  Holland ;  Valin, 
1.  iii.  tit.  6,  art.  3,  states  it  to  have  been  the  law  of  France,  whether  the 
trade  was  attempted  to  be  carried  on  in  national  or  in  neutral  vessels  :  it 
will  appear,  from  a  case  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  (the 
r*10Rl  ^'"'''''I'^f)  *to  have  been  the  law  of  Spain;  and  it  may,  I  think, 
L  J  without  rashness,  be  affirmed  to  have  been  a  general  principle  of 
law  in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe. 

"By  the  law  and  constitution  of  this  country,  the  sovereign  alone  has 
the  power  of  declaring  war  and  peace— he,  alone,  therefore,  who  has  the 
power  of  entirely  removing  the  state  of  war,  has  the  power  of  removing 
it  in  part,  by  permitting,  where  he  sees  proper,  that  commercial  inter- 
course which  ia  a  partial  suspension  of  the  war.  There  may  be  occa- 
sions on  which  such  an  intercourse  may  be  highly  expedient.  But  it  is 
not  for  individuals  to  determine  on  the  expediency  of  such  occasions  on 
their  own  notions  of  commerce,  and  of  commerce  merely,  and  possibly 
on  grounds  of  private  advantage  not  very  reconcilable  with  the  general 
interest  of  the  State.  It  is  for  the  State  alone,  on  more  enlarged  views 
of  policy,  and  of  all  circumstances  that  may  be  connected  with,  such  an 
intercourse,  to  determine  when  it  shall  be  permitted,  and  under  what 
regulations.  In  my  opinion,  no  principle  ought  to  be  held  more  sacred 
than  that  this  intercourse  cannot  subsist  on  any  other  footing  than  that 


(e)  The  Indian  Chief,  5  lb.  19.     ''A  crim 
ciple,  that  it  is  illegal  in  any  person  omn//  iiit  (dUgiance,  though  iempori 
with  the  public  enemy." 

(/)  The  Santa  Crna,  1  lb.  61.  {g)  The  Hoop,  1  lb.  1 
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of  the  direct  permission  of  the  State.  Who  can  be  insensible  to  tho 
consequences  that  might  follow,  if  eyei^  person  in  time  of  war  had  a. 
right  to  carry  on  a  commercial  interconrse  with  the  enemy,  and,  under 
colour  of  that,  had  the  means  of  carrying  on  any  other  species  of  inter- 
course he  might  think  fit  ?  The  inconvenience  to  the  public  might  be 
extreme ;  and  where  is  the  inconvenience,  on  the  other  side,  that  the 
merchant  should  be  compelled  in  such  a  situation  of  tie  two  countries 
to  carry  on  his  trade  between  them  (if  necessaryj  under  the  eye  and  con- 
trol of  the  government  charged  with  the  care  of  the  public  safety. 

"  Another  principle  of  law,  of  a  less  politic  nature,  but  equally  general 
in  its  reception  and  direet  in  its  application,  forbids  this  sort  of  commu- 
nication as  fundamentally  inconsistent  with  the  relation  at  that  time  ex- 
isting between  the  two  countries  ;  and  that  is,  the  total  inability  to  sus- 
tain any  contract  by  an  appeal  to  the  tribunals  of  the  one  ^country  - ,_-. 
on  the  part  of  the  subjects  of  the  other.  In  the  law  of  almost  L  J 
every  country,  the  character  of  alien  enemy  carries  with  it  a  disability  to 
sue,  or  to  sustain  in  the  language  of  the  civilians  a  persona  standi  in 
judicio.  The  peculiar  law  of  our  own  country  applies  this  principle  with 
great  rigour.  The  same  principle  is  received  in  our  courts  of  the  Law  of 
Nations ;  they  are  so  far  British  courts,  that  no  man  can  sue  therein  who 
is  a  subject  of  the  enemy,  unless  under  particular  circumstances  that  pro 
Mc  Wee  discharge  him  from  the  character  of  an  enemy;  such  as  his 
coming  under  a  flag  of  truce,  a  cartel,  a  pass,  or  some  other  act  of  public 
authority  that  puts  him  in  the  king's  peace  pro  h&c  vice.  But  otherwise 
he  is  totally  exlex;  even  in  the  case  of  ransoms  which  were  contracts,  but 
contracts  arising  ex  Jure  belli,  and  tolerated  as  such,  the  enemy  was  not 
permitted  to  sue  in  his  own  proper  person  for  the  payment  of  the  ransom 
bill  J  but  the  payment  was  enforced  by  an  action  brought  by  the  imprisoned 
hostage  in  the  courts  of  his  own  country,  for  the  recovery  of  his  freedom. 
A  State  in  which  contracts  cannot  be  enforced,  cannot  be  a  State  of  legal 
commerce.  If  the  parties  who  are  to  contract  have  no  right  to  compel 
the  performance  of  the  contract,  nor  even  td  appear  in  a  Court  of  Jus- 
tice for  that  purpose,  can  there  be  a  stronger  proof  that  the  law  imposes 
a  legal  inability  to  contract? — to  such  transactions  it  gives  no  sanction  ; 
they  have  no  legal  existence ;  and  the  whole  of  such  commerce  is  at- 
tempted without  its  protection  and  against  its  authority.  Bynkershoek 
expresses  himself  with  great  force  upon  this  argument  in  his  first  book, 
chapter  7,  where  he  lays  down  that  the  legality  of  commerce  and  the 
mutual  use  of  Courts  of  Justice  are  inseparable  :  he  says,  that  eases  of 
commerce  are  undistinguishable  from  cases  of  any  other  species  in  this 
respect — Si  hosti  gemelpertnittas  actionem  exercere,  difficile  est  diatittguere 
ex  quS,  caus&  oriantur,  nee  potui  animadverlere  illatn  distinclionem  un- 
qmatn  umi  faisie  mrvatam. 

"  Upon  these  and  similar  grounds  it  has  been  the  *established  _ 
rule  of  the  law  of  this  court,  confirmed  by  the  judgment  of  the  L 
Supreme  Court,  that  a  trading  with  the  enemy,  except  under  a  royal 
license,  subjects  the  property  to  confiscation  : — and  the  most  eminent 
persons  of  the  law  sitting  in  the  Supreme  Courts  have  uniformly  sustained 
such  judgments." 


[•108] 
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An  uniform  current  of  EDglish  precedents  is  cited  as  supporting  tliis 
opinion,  Tiio  highest  authority  of  the  N.  A.  United  States  confirms  this 
judgment  of  Lord  Stowoll.  "  No  principle,"  saja  Mr.  Justice  Story,  "of 
national  or  municipal  law  is  better  settled  than  that  all  contracts  with  an 
eneiaj,  made  during  War,  are  utterly  void.  This  principle  has  grown 
hoary  under  tho  reverend  respect  of  centuries,  and  cannot  now  be  shaken 
without  uprooting  the  very  foundations  of  national  law."(/() 

No  rule  of  law  is  in  fact  better  established  by  the  universal  usage  of 
the  community  of  States.  This  rule  of  interdiction  in  no  degree  arises 
from  the  commerce  being  carried  on  by  sea,  the  principles  of  public 
policy  and  pubbe  law  equally  forbid  commercial  intercourse  by  land  ;  and 
when  an  enemy  existed  in  the  other  part  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain, 
such  intercourse  was  deemed  equally  criminal  in  the  jurisprudence  of 
our  country.(i) 

When  the  belligerent  maritime  rights  and  the  question  of  licenses 
come  under  consideration,  we  shall  see  with  what  strictness  this  rule  has 
been  applied  during  the  last  War  to  eases,  in  which  supplies  have  been 
brought  to  a  British  colony  during  its  temporary  subjection  to  the  enemy, 
and  to  cartel  ships. 

In  the  present  War  it  has  pleased  the  Crown  of  England  both  to  waive 
r*1091  ^  ^^^^^  portion  of  her  belligerent  rights  respecting  *neutral  States, 
L  J  and  also,  with  respect  to  her  own  subjects,  to  allow,  with  certain 
exceptions  relating  to  Contraband  of  War  and  Blockade,  that  her  sub- 
jects shall  and  may,  during  and  notwithstanding  the  present  hosrilities 
with  Russia,  freely  trade  with  all  ports  and  places,  wheresoever  sitnate, 
which  shall  not  be  in  a  state  of  blockade,  save  and  except  that  no  British 
Tessel  shall,  under  any  circumstances  whatsoever,  either  under  or  by  vir- 
tue of  this  order  or  otherwise,  bo  permitted  or  empowered  to  enter  or 
communicate  with  any  port  or  place  which  shall  belong  to  or  be  in  the  pos- 
session or  occupation  of  her  majesty's  enemies. (i) 

LXX,  Every  State  has  a  right  to  call  home  its  subjects  who  are  in  a 
foreign  country,  when  their  presence  is  deemed  necessary  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  defence  of  their  country. 

Every  State  has  a  right  to  forbid  ite  subjects  to  serve  the  enemy  against 
their  country,  and  to  punish  them  in  case  of  disobedience.  The  same 
principle  applies  to  prohibit  all  communication  or  correspondence,  and, 
as  we  have  seen,  all  commerce  with  tho  enemy.  It  is  simply  a  question 
of  policy  and  expediency  whether,  and  with  what  degree  of  vigour,  the 
right  shall  be  enforced.  But  all  contracts  with  the  enemy  are  null  and 
void, — even  the  insurance  of  an  enemy's  property  is  illegal,  upon  the 
ground  of  its  being  a  species  of  intercourse  with  the  enemy;  for  the 
same  reason  bills  of  exchange  drawn  by  the  subject  of  one  belligerent 

(h)  Brown  v.  United  Statoi,  S  Cranch'a  (Amer.)  Sop.  136.  See  also  1  Kent's 
Conim,66-7.  The  Eapid,  B  Cranch's  (Amer.)  Kep.  155,  Gciswold  v.Waddingtoa, 
15  Johnson's  (Amer.)  Rep.  5T.  16  lb.,  p.  438,  s.  c.  Seholefield  V.  Eichelber,  7 
Peters's  United  States  (Amer.)  Rep.  586, 

(i)  Mftson  V.  Gist,  1  Dnrnlbrd  &  East's  Rep.  85.     Potts  v.  Bell,  8  lb.  548. 

(*)  Order  in  Council,  dated  16th  April,  185i.  Bot  even  under  this  Older  it  is 
not  lawful  for  the  enemy  to  sell  his  ship  in  the  ports  of  this  country.  The  Odessa, 
Admiralty  Prize  Court  (Dr.  Lusbington,)  April  lath,  1855. 
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upon  the  subject  of  the  other  belligerent,  are  illegal  and  void.  The 
remission  of  funds  in  money,  or  bills,  to  subjects  of  the  enemy,  the  pur- 
chase of  bills,  or  the  deposit  of  funds  in  the  enemy's  country,  are  unlawful, 
because  they  tend  to  improve  the  resources  and  strengthen  the  hands  of 
the  enemy. (Q  In  fine,  every  communi cation  with  the  State,  however 
circuitous,  is  prohibited,  unless  it  be  sanctioned  by  the  special  authority 
of  the  Government. 

*LXXI.  It  has  been  holdcn  by  the  Law  of  England  that  if  a  j.^.  ^  „-. 
'  e  adherent  to  the  king's  enemies  in  his  realm,  that  is,  L         J 


the  subjects  of  foreign  Powers  with  whom  the  king  is  at  open  War, 
giving  to  them  aid  and  comfort  in  the  realm  or  elsewhere,  he  is  guilty  of 
treason.  This  mnst  be  proved  by  some  overt  act,  ss  by  giving  thera  intel- 
ligence,(OT)  by  sending  them  provisions,  by  selling  them  arms,  by 
treacherously  surrendering  them  a  fortress  or  the  like.(ji) 

The  11  &  12  William  III.  c.  7,  and  18  George  n.  o.  SO,  relate  to  piracy 
committed  under  an  enemy's  commission. 

Upon  an  indictment  on  the  18  George  II.  c.  30,  a  question  was  made 
whether  adhering  to  the  king's  enemies,  by  hostilely  cruising  in  their 
ships,  could  be  tried  as  piracy  under  the  usual  commission  granted  by 
virtue  of  the  statute  28  Henry  A^II.  c.  15.  The  18  George  11.  recites 
that  doubts  had  arisen  whether  subjects  entering  into  the  service  of  the 
king's  enemies,  on  board  privateers  and  other  ships,  having  commissions 
from  France  and  Spain,  and  having  by  such  adherence  been  guilty  of 
high  treason,  could  he  deemed  guilty  of  felony  within  the  intent  of  the 
11  &  12  William  III.  c.  7,  and  be  triable  by  the  Court  of  Admiralty 
appointed  by  virtue  of  the  said  Act;  and  then  enacts  that  persons  who 
shall  commit  hostilities  upon  the  sea,  &c.,  against  his  majesty's  subjects 
by  virtue  or  under  colour  of  any  commission  from  any  of  his  majesty's 
enemies,  or  shall  be  any  otherwise  adherent  to  his  majesty's  enemies 
upon  the  sea,  &c.,  may  be  tried  &&  pirates,  felons,  or  robbers,  in  the  said 
Court  of  Admiralty  in  the  same  manner  as  persons  guilty  of  piracy, 
felony,  and  robbery,  are  by  the  said  Act  directed  to  be  tried :  but  it  does 
not  say  that  they  shall  be  deemed  pirates,  &o.,  as  in  the  11  &  12  William 
III.  c,  7.  The  prisoner  having  been  convicted,  the  question  was  reserved 
for  consideration  of  the  judges;  and  it  was  agreed  by  eight  who  were 
present,[oJ  *that  the  prisoner  had  been  well  tried  under  the  com-  -.^^^^^ 
mission.  Forthattaking  the  11  &  12  William  in.  and  ISGeorge  L  J 
II.  together,  and  the  doubt  raised  in  the  latter,  and  also  its  enactment 
that  in  the  instances  therein  mentioned,  and  also  in  case  of  any  other 
adhering  to  the  king's  enemies,  the  parties  might  be  tried  as  pirates  by 
the  Court  of  Admiralty  according  to  that  statute,  it  was  substantially 
declaring  that  they  should  be  deemed  pirates  ;  and  that  it  was  a  jutt 
csnstruction  in  their  favour  to  allow  them  to  be  tried  as  such  by  a  jury.^pj 

fj)  1  Kent's  Comm.  p.  69. 

(m)  Dr.  Hensj's  case,  1  Burrow's  Kep,  650.  E.  t.  Stone,  6  Durnford  k  East's 
Kep.  527. 

(n)  3  last.,  X.  Stephen's  (Black stone's)  Coiiini.,  to!,  iv.  p.  192. 

(oi  Lord  Loughborough,  Lord  C.  B.  Skj-nner,  Goald,  J. ;  Willes,  J. ;  Ashurst, 
J.;  Byre.B.;  Perrjn,  B. ;  and  Heath,  J.;  who  met  Nov.  11,  1^82. 

{p)  Evan's  case,  MS.,  Gould,  J.,  1  East,  P.  C,  c,  xvii.  s.  5^  pp.  788,  7B9. 
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The  offence  of  servinff  foreign  States  is  restrained  and  punished,  as 
has  been  shown  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  work,(g)  by  59  Geo.  III.  c  69, 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  "  Foreign  Enlistment  Act ;"  but 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  it  has  been  ruled  by  the 
judges  that  a  British  subject,  who,  in  the  service  of  a  foreign  State  at 
pfMce  with  Great  Britain,  captures  a  British  vessel  which  is  lawfully 
eondenined  as  prize  for  breaking  blockade  is  not  liable  to  an  action  at 
the  suit  of  the  owner  of  the  v       1  {  ) 

Since  the  breaking  out  of  th  p  at  W  r  between  England  and 
Koasia,  a  statute  has  been  pa      i  n  the  12th  of  August,  1852, 

"  to  render  any  dealing  with  t  u  d  during  the  present  War 

between  Russia  and  England  bj  th  K  n  Government  a  misde- 
meanor, "(s) 

The  statute  recites  "  that  it  \  i      1 1   prevent  as  much  as  possible 

the  Russian  Government  from  g  t     d  f    the  purpose  of  prosecuting 

the  War  which  it  at  present  en  n  n  t  this  country,"  and  enacts 
as  follows  L — 

r*112n       *"''"■  ^^'  '^'*""?  ^        "'■  ^  hostilities  between  Her 

L         J  Majesty  and  the  En  p  f  E         ,  any  person  within  her 

majesty's  dominions,  or  any  B  t  h  bj  t  n  any  foreign  country,  shall 
wilfully  or  knowingly  take,  a  q  b      m     possessed  of,  or  interested 

in  any  stocks,  funds,  scrip,  b  1  d  b  tu  or  securities  for  money 
which,  since  the  29th  day  of  M  h,  1854,  h  ve  or  hath  been,  or  which, 
during  the  continuance  of  hostilities  as  aforesaid,  shall  be,  created,  entered 
into,  or  secured  by  or  in  the  name  of  the  Government  of  Russia,  or  any 
person  or  persons  on  its  behalf,  every  person  so  taking,  acquiring,  becom- 
ing possessed  of,  or  interested  in  any  such  stocks,  funds,  scrip,  bonds,  or 
debentures  as  aforesaid  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  in  Scotland 
of  an  offence  punishable  with  fine  or  imprisonment :  Provided  always, 
that  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not  estend  to  or  include  the  caie  of 
any  such  person  or  subject  cla  m    g  t       t      th       tat  fF    ta   f 

any  deceased  person,  or  the  cafy        hp  bjttkg 

the  estate  or  effects  of  his  debt  t  th      as      f      y       h 

person  or  subject  claiming  in       y  try  t     1         t       t  1        1         y 

bankruptcy,  insolvency,  seque  t    t  b  m         d  p     t  f 

property  in  trust  for  creditors  b  t  th  t  ry       1  th     Bnt   h 

subject  may  take  and  receive  any  tkfi  pbd       dlt 

or  any  share,  legacy,  dividend   dbt  mtm      yd  big 

to  him,  which  may  arise  from  bpddlythl  p  df 
any  such  stocks,  funds,  scrip,  bonds,  or  debentures  as  aforesaid;  and 
provided  also,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  include 
the  Government  notes  which  are  used  as  a  circulating  medium  in  the 
Russian  dominions. 

The  third  section  of  the  18  Geo.  II.  c.  xxs.,  provides  that  this  act  shall  not  pre- 
vent any  offender  who  shall  not  be  tried  according  thereto  from  being  tried  for 
high  treason  within  this  realm  according  to  the  stat.  23  Hen.  Till.  c.  sv.  Russell 
on  Crimes,  vol.  i.  p.  98. 

(g)  Vide  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  391,  and  p.  594,  App. 

(t)  Dobree  k  Others  v.  Napier  &  Another,  'J  Bingham  (N.  C.)  Rep.  781. 

(sj  17  &  IS  Vict.  c.  cssiii. 
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"II.  Al!  offences  against  this  Act  committed  beyond  tlie  limits  of  the 
United  Kingdom  may  be  inquired  of,  tried,  determined,  and  dealt  with 
as  if  the  same  had  been  respectively  committed  witliiu  the  body  of  the 
county  of  Middlesex. 

*"III,  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  have  the  effect  of  re-  r^-i-io-, 
ducing  to  a  misdemeanor  any  such  offence  which  if  this  Act  had  L  J 
not  been  passed  would  amount  to  the  crime  of  high  treason,  or  bo  deemed 
in  any  manner  to  alter  or  affect  the  law,  relating  to  high  treason  ;  but 
no  person  indicted  for  a  misdemeanor  under  this  Act  shall  be  entitled  to 
an  acquittal  on  the  ground  that  the  acts  proved  against  him  amount  in 
law  to  the  crime  of  high  treasoii."{() 

LXXn.  Prohibitory  laws,  whether  they  be  civil  or  criminal,  may 
follow  the  subject  wherever  he  goea.fx) 

According  to  the  law  of  England,  treasons  committed  by  subjects  of 
the  British  Crown,  out  of  the  realm,  may  be  tried  in  the  Queen's 
Bench  ;(a;)  and,  by  the  law  of  the  same  country,  if  the  crown  send  a 
writ  to  any  subject  when  abroad,  commanding  his  return,  and  the  sub- 
ject disobey,  it  is  a  high  contempt  of  the  royal  prerogative,  for  which  the 
offender's  lands  may  be  seized  til!  he  return;  and  then  heis  liable  to  fineand 
imprisonment,  (y)  And  this  doctrine  is  not  one  peculiar  to  England,  but 
appertains  to  the  general  public  jurisprudence  of  all  civilized  States. (s) 

LXXIII.  There  is  little,  if  any  difference,  in  the  effect  of  War  upon 
allies  and  upon  belligerents;  for  allies,  to  adopt  *the  accurate  i-sniT 
expression  of  Bynkershoek,(a)  form  one  Sta,te  (unam  constituunt  L  -• 
civilatem\  with  the  confederate  belligerent. 

This  principle,  duly  considered  and  applied,  furnishes  a  solution  for 
all  questions  relating  to  the  position,  the  duties,  and  the  rights  of  an 
ally. 

Thus,  for  instance,  the  doctrine  that  all  commerce  and  communication 
is  interdicted  with  the  enemy  is  enforced,  not  only  against  the  subjects 
of  the  belligerent,  but  also  against  those  of  the  ally,  upon  the  supposition 
that  the  rule  was  founded  on  a  strong  and  universal  principle  which  allied 
States  in  "War  had  a  right  to  notice  and  apply  mutually  to  each  other's 
subjects,  (t) 

So  the  subject  who  returns  to  the  allies  of  his  sovereign  is  entitled  to 
the  Rights  of  Postliminium,  because  he  is  considered  as  having  returned 
to  his  own  country,  (c) 

{()  The  Act  concludes  with  this  section r  "VI.  On  any  indictment  foramisde- 
meanor  under  this  Act  the  costs  of  the  prosecution  shall  be  allowed  as  directed 
by  the  several  Acta,  seventh  George  the  Fourth,  chapter  siity-four,  and  fourteenth 
and  fifteentli  Victoria,  chapter  fiftj-five  ;  and  all  the  provisions  of  the  said  Acts 
empowering  Courts  to  order  payment  of  costs  and  expenses,  and  compensation  for 
trouble  and  loss  of  time,  in  the  cases  of  the  misdemeanors  in  the  said  Acts  men- 
tioned, shall  extend  and  be  applicable  to  indictments  for  misdemeanor  under  this 
Act." 

(u)  Bowyer's  Public  Law,  pp.  180,181.  Sussex  Peerage  Case,  II  Clark  & 
Finelly's  Reports.     Snarez,  De  Legibas,  I.  ill.  c.  iirxii. 

(x)  26  Hearj-  VIII.,  c.  xiii.    35  lb.,  c.  ii.     B  &  6  Edward  VI.,  c.  si. 

(y)  Blackstone's  Comment.,  b.  i.  c.  vii.  pp.  265,  26fi.  Hawkins,  Pleas  of  the 
Crown,  33.  {z}  Voet,  Ad  Pandectas,  1.  i.  t.  iv.  part.  ii.    De  Statutis,  s.  9. 

(a)  QusestJones  Juris  Publici,  I.  1,  e.  ix.  (i)  lb,,  1.  1,  c.  xv. 

(c)  The  Hoop,  1  Rob.  Adm.  Eep.  317. 
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So  a  pdze  may  be  lawfully  condemned  in  the  port  of,  or  by  the  tribu- 
nal of  an  ally;((^)  though  if  the  port  were  neutral,  this  would  be  per- 
haps(e)  unlawful,  with  reference  to  the  locality  of  the  vessel,  and  certainly 
unlawful  with  respect  to  the  tribunil,  if  that  were  neutrat.(/) 

LXXIV.  We  have  now  to  consider  the  effect  of  War  upon  thcjierson 
and  property  of  the  enemy 

r*n'n  *flie  first  question  which  arises  upon  this  branch  of  the  sub- 
L  -I  jeet  IS, — who  is  an  cnomj  '  And  here  some  diatinetion  must 
be  made  between  ^tj-wn.  ttni  j/i operti/. 

The  character  of  aa  enemy  appears  to  be  indelibly  impressed  upon 
the  person,  according  to  the  Municipal  Law  of  England  and  the  North 
American  United  States,  by  the  allegiance  which  springs  from  the  place 
of  birth,  or  origin,^^J  and  also  from  the  the  place  of  doinicil,  when  that 
domicil  has  been  jormiMy  acquired,  at  the  instance  of  the  individual, 
under  the  authority  of  the  State.  It  Js  for  the  individual,  who  has  so 
acted,  to  take  good  heed  that  he  be  not  taken  in  arms,  either  against  the 
country  of  his  origin,  or  against  the  country  of  his  formal  adoptio.n ;  for 
the  Government  of  each  country  will  be  entitled  to  treat  him  as  a  traitor. 

With  respect  \a  property,  a  hostile  character  appears  to  be  impressed 
upon  it,  principally  in  two  ways,  viz  : — 

1.  By  reason  of  the  domicil  of  the  owner ; 

2,  By  reason  of  the  traffic  of  the  owner. 

LXXV.  Wo  have  seen  that  the  enemy  has  ao  persona  Uandiin  judioio 
in  the  country  of  the  adverse  belligerent.  (A) 

It  may  happen,  indeed,  that  the  enemy  resides  in  the  country  of  the 
adverse  belligerent  under  a  safe,  conduct  from  the  sovereign,  which  ^ro 
tanto  relieves  him  from  the  disability  incident  to  his  character,  or  he 
may  be  permitted  by  a  special  license  to  sue  or  be  sued  these  are  excep- 
tions,— but  as  a  rule,  he  is  in  the  enemy's  country  axl  x 

When  hostilities  h.ive  begun,  the  person  of  the  enemy  is,  strictly 
r*llfin  ''P^^^^ingi  liable  to  seizure,  ind  his  property  ^jj  to  "oonfiseition 
L        J  The  Eomansf^)  exercised  this  iummum  jus,   in  the  harshest 

(d)  Bynk.,  Q.  J,  P.,  c  xv  Hughes  v  Cornelina  Oatthews  Eep  3i  The 
Christopher,  2  Eob.  209      Oddy  v  BoviU,  2  East,  413 

(e)  The  Henrick  and  Maria,  4  Rob  43  The  Comet,  6  Rob  285  La  Punasima 
Conception,  6  lb.  45.  The  ConEtant  Mary  note  lo  the  liierln,hett,  3  lb  9"  Tce- 
mouhn  v.  Sands,  Catthew  s  Eep.  423.  Theho&traSignora  de  losAngeios,  3  Rob. 
287. 

(/)  The  Flad  Oyen,  1  Rob.  140.  Havelock  t.  Roekwood,  8  Dura.  &  East,  268. 
Donaldson  v.  TliompsOD,  1  Campbell,  439.  Smith  v.  Surridge,  4  Esp.  2S.  The 
Kierlighett,  3  Rob.  99.     The  Cosmopolite,  3  lb.  333. 

(g)  Vide  ante,  vol,  i.  pp.  345-6-7. 

(A)  The  Hoop,  1  Rob,  Adm.  Rep.  201.  Bjnk.,  Q.  J.  P.,  I.  i.  c.vii.  Grot.,  Liu. 
c.  iv.    De  Jure  interticiendi  hostea  in  Bello  soleoni,  et  aliiL  vi  in  corpus. 

(i)  With  respect  to  the  goods  or  properly  of  an  enemy,  see  Grotiua,  I.  iii.  c.  ii.  3. 
2.  lb.,  c.  vi.  s,  2 ;  "  Cfeteriim  jare  gentium  non  tautum  is  qui  ex  justfl  causi 
bellum  gerit,  aed  et  guivta,  in  bello  solenni,  et  sine  fiae  modoque,  dominus  sit 
eorum  qua  hoati  eripit,  eo  Eenau  nimiriini,  ut  a  gentibus  omnibus  et  ipse  et  qui  ab 
eo  litulum  habent  in  possessione  rerum  talium  tuendi  sint ;  qnod  dominium  quoad 
effectos  estemos  licet  appellare."  lb.,  c.  vli.  pp.  3-4;  c.  liii.  pp. 1-2.  Puff.,  De 
Jure  Kat.  et  Gent.,  1.  viiL  c.  vi.  p.  23.     Bynk.,  Q.  J.  P.,  1.  i,  c.  lii.     Vattel,  I.  iii. 

c.  viii.  s.  11. 

(t)  "In  bello  poatliminium  cat,  in  pace  autem  his,  qui  hello  capti  erant,  de 
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er,  upon  the  persona  of  ttose  who,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  War, 
happened  to  be  in  their  territory;  but  this  practice  has  happily  become 
obsolete. 

Louis  XIV  (l)  th  h  h'*"  bi  t  j  duced  excellent  works  during 
his  reign  up  nit  t  ILww  t  himself  the  most  scrupulous 
observer    f  tl     p        pt     f  tl    t  — ^yet  even  he,  by  an  Edict,  in 

January,  ItbC  w!  1  h  d  1  red  W  against  and  interdicted  all 
comnierc  wtht  1  Idl  dl  >ya  subsequent  Edict,  that  his 
first  Edict  ff  ted  nly  th  E  1  h  wh  hould  be  found  thereafter  on 
high  mat,,  wh  1  Id  t  th  p  t  f  n  enemy  on  the  French  terri- 
tory, but  not  against  those  private  individuals  who  had  cstabJiahed  their 
domicil  in  France;  and  that  with  respect  to  those  enemies  who  wore 
residing  in  France,  hut  had  not  obtained  thejws  suhditorum,(m\  they 
were  to  depart,  whithersoever  they  listed,  before  the  lapse  of  three 
months. 

This  permission,  however,  Bynkershoek  says,  is  to  be  ascribed  solely 
to  generosity  and  kindness  ^lumanita^,)  because,  according  to  this 
author,  the  enemy  has  at  al!  *times,  and  under  all  circumstances,  ^^^  ,  --, 
an  absolute  power  of  life  and  death  over  bis  enemy, — an  opinion  L  J 
which  has  already  been  combated  in  a  former  chapter  of  this  volume. 
Bynkershoek  indeed  admits,  that,  even  in  his  time,  there  were  so  many 
Treaties  in  which  a  reasonable  time  for  withdrawal  was  made  a  matter  of 
stipulation,  "  Si  subito  helluin  exargisset"  fto  boiTow  the  language  of  the 
Digest,)  that  this  swnimim  Jus  was  very  rarely,  if  ever,  put  in  force 
against  those  who  were  innocently  abiding  in  the  country  of  the  enemy. 
Since  the  age  of  Bynkershoek,  liberal  provisions  of  this  kind  have  been 
constantly  inserted  in  Treaties  between  States,  both  of  the  New(m)  and 
of  the  Old  World ;  they  have  become,  Mr.  Chancellor  Kent(oJ  observes, 
"an  established /ormii^a  in  commercial  Treaties." 

Eminent  jurists  have  considered  these  stipulations  ffl  be  rather  afirraa- 
tions  of  the  jus  coimnune  of  nations,  than  as  introductory  of  any  novel 
principle ;  and  among  these  jurists  may  he  mentioned  Grotiua,(^) 
Emerigon,(5)  and  Vattel,(»-)  They  argue  that  the  foreigners  entered  the 
country  under  the  sanction  of  public  faith  ;  that  tke  Government  which 
permitted  them  to  enter  did,  by  so  doing,  tacitly  contract  that  they 
should  be  protected  during  their  sojourn,  and  not  prevented,  unless  by 

qnibne  nihil  in  pactjs  erat  compretiensum,  quod  ideo  plauuisse  Servins  scdbit, 
quia  apem  tererteadi  ciTibus  in  virttile  belltcil  magis  quam  in  pace  Komani  esse 
voluerunt ;  Item  m  pace  qui  pereenerunt  ad  alleros  Ji  bellujn  aiibito  eiarsiteil,  eorum 
aervi  ^ciunlur,  apud  gvoa  jam  hostel  sua  facto  deprehenduntw:  quibus  jus  postli- 
minii." — Dig.  ilii.  t.  xv.  s.  12. 

a.)  Bynk.,  Q.  J.  P.,  1.  i.  c.  iii. 

(m)  Bynkershoek  renders  this  int©  Dutch,  ongenatw  aliseert  rynde  (  wio  were  not 
rtaluraiiied).  It  would  appear,  however,  that  thej  were  a  class  put  iu  opposition 
10  those  who  were  domiciled. 

(n)  Treaty  between  the  N.  A.  United  States  and  Columbia,  ratified  at  Washing- 
ton, May  27,  1825.  Between  the  N.  A.  United  States  and  Venezuela,  May,  1836. 
Between  the  N.  A.  United  States  and  Chili,  May,  1832,  art.  xs'ui.,  pfrmaneni  pro- 
lection  guaranteed  to  foreiguera  who  choose  to  remain. 

(o)  Comment.,  vol.  i.  p,  56.  (p)  L.  iii.  o.  iv.  p.  T.  (})  L.  i.  p.  5GT. 

It)  L.  iii.  0.  iv.  s.  63.     See  also  Azuni,  pt.  ii.  c.  iv.  art.  ii.  s.  1. 

July.  1857.— 9 
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some  personal  act  of  misconduct,  from  tlieir  return, (s)  They  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  allowed  a  reasonable  time  to  retire  with  their  moTeable 
property,  and  after  that  time  has  elapsed,  unless,  indeed,  their  detention 
has  boea  cansed  by  illness,  or  some  invincible  necessity,  to  be  treated  as 
disarmed  enemies. 

r*llRl  *LXXVI.  The  effeet  of  War  upon  the  property  of  enemies 
L  -I  generally,  is  a  subject  which  requires  a  twofold  consideration, 
namely ; — as  to 

1.  The  property  of  enemies  within  the  territory  of  the  enemy. 

2.  The  property  of  an  enemy  without  the  territory  of  their  enemy. 
It  is  with  the  former  of  these  considerations  that  we  are  at  present  con- 
corned. 

LXXVII.  It  has  not  unfrequently  been  a  provision  in  Treaties  that 
foreign  subjects  should  be  permitted  to  remain  and  continue  their  employ- 
ment or  business, — so  long,  of  course,  as  it  was  innocently  conducted. 

A  Treaty  of  commerce  between  the  North  American  United  States 
and  the  Republic  of  Chili,  which  was  made  In  May,  1832,(t)  is  an 
example  of  such  a  permanent  protection  being  afforded  to  foreigners. 
It  has,  indeed,  not  un:^quently  happened  that  this  permission  has 
been  embodied  in  the  very  declaration  of  War, — several  instances  are  to 
be  found  in  former  declarations  by  Great  Britain,— and  it  is  the  opinion 
of  a  great  English  Iawyer,(M)  that  when  this  permission  is  so  announced, 
aliens  are  thereby  enabled  to  acquire  personal  chattels,  and  to  maintain 
actions  for  the  recovery  of  personal  rights,  in  as  ample  a  manner  as  alien 
friends. 

LXXVIII.  The  same  humane  and  humanising  permission  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  the  municipal  laws  of  many  countries. 

In  England  it  was  one  of  the  provisions  of  Magna  Charta,  that 
merchants  belonging  to  the  country  of  the  enemy,  found  in  England  at 
the  breaking  out  of  a  War  should  be  attached  "  without  harm  of  body 
or  goods,"  till  the  king  or  his  chief  justiciary  he  informed  how  our 
merchants  are  treated  in  the  country  with  which  we  are  at  war;  and  if 
ours  be  secure  In  that  country  they  shall  be  secure  in  ours.  This  equit- 
able maxim  does  not  appear  to  have  been  peculiar  to  England,  but 
^  *to  have  been  adopted  by  other  northern  nations;  for  instance, 
"  e  rule,  "quam  legem,  exteri  nobis posu^re,  eande.m,  illis pone- 
1  among  the  Swedes  and  Cloths, fa:)  But  it  is  extraordi- 
nary that  such  a  provision  should  have  been  inserted  in  a  federal  act 
between  the  English  monarch  and  his  own  subjects;  "il  est  beau," 
Montesquieu  observes,  "  que  la  nation  Angloise  ait  fait  de  cela  une  de 
cte  articles  de  sa  liberty, "(y) 

This  remarkable  provision  was  sustained  by  a  decision  of  the  English 
judges  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  to  the  effeet  that  if  a  Frenchman 

U)  Vide  ante,  ToL  i,  p.  355.  (()  Art,  xsiii.,  1  Keot's  Comra.  56. 

(«)  Sir  Michael  Foster,  Disconree  of  High  Tieaeon,  pp.  185-6. 

'  ""    '    "  citing  Stiernhook,  De  Jure  Sueton,  1.  iii.  c.  iv. 

.  aiv.  lb,,  c.  Tii, :  "  O'eat  Ic  pcuple  du  moude 
f  su  Be  pr^valoir  ii  la  fois  de  ces  troia  grandea  ciioBea  :  la  religion,  le 
la  liberl*;,'' 
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came  to  England  before  the  war,  neither  his  pei-aon  nor  his  goods  shonld 
be  seized. (z)  But  this  provision  is  confined  to  the  effects  of  alien  mer- 
chants domiciled  within  the  realm  before  the  beginning  of  the  war.  The 
Statute  of  Staples,  27  Edward  III.  c.  17,  carries  the  iiberality  of  this 
provision  still  further,  for  bj  it  foreign  merchants  residing  in  England 
when  war  broke  out,  were  to  have  convenient  warning  of  forty  days  by 
proclamation  to  depart  the  realm  with  their  goods ;  and  if  by  reason  of 
accident  they  should  be  prevented  from  doing  so,  they  were  allowed  forty 
days  more  to  pass  with  their  merchandise,  with  liberty  to  sell  the  same. 
Nevertheless,  it  has  been,  until  the  recent  War,  the  uniform  custom  of 
Great  Britain  to  seize  as  prizes  all  vessels  and  cargoes  of  her  enemies 
found  afloat  in  her  ports  at  the  commencement  of  war.  Her  practice  in 
the  matter  of  embargoes  has  been  already  mentioned.  In  the  articles 
respecting  tho  Broils  of  Admiralty/  in  1665,  there  is  a  very  formal  re. 
cognition  of  the  rights  of  the  crown  to  all  cargoes  and  vesseEs  seized 
before  hostilities. (o) 

*LXXIX.  Spain,  by  a  decree  of  February,  1829,  made  Cadiz  r*-i20T 
a  free  port,  and  declared  that,  in  the  event  of  war,  foreigners  who  L  J 
had  established  themselves  there  for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  should 
bo  allowed  a  proper  time  to  withdraw,  and  that  their  property  should  not 
be  subject  to  sequestration  or  reprisals. (t) 

LXXX.  Charles  V.  of  France,  by  an  Ordinance  dated  about  a  cen- 
tury after  the  English  Magna  Charta,  decreed  that  foreign  merchants 
resident  in  France  at  the  time  of  a  declaration  of  war  with  their  coun- 
try, should  have  nothing  to  fear,  but  be  allowed  to  depart  freely  with 
their  effeete.fc^ 

LXXXI.  The  United  States  of  North  America,  by  an  Act  of  their 
Congress,  on  the  6th  of  July,  1798|((/)  authorized  the  President,  in  ease 
of  war,  to  direct  the  conduct  to  be  observed  towards  subjecle  of  the  hostile 
nation,  being  aliens  and  within  the  United  States,  and  in  what  cases,  and 
upon  what  security,  their  residence  should  be  permitted ;  and  it  declared, 
in  reference  to  those  who  were  to  depart,  that  they  should  be  allowed 
such  reasonable  time  as  might  be  consistent  with  the  public  safety,  and 
according  to  the  dictates  of  humanity  and  national  hospitality,  for  the 
recovery,  disposal,  and  removal  of  their  goods  and  effects,  and  for  their 
departure.     Nevertheless,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Statesfc)  has, 

(i)  Brooke's  Abridg.,  tit.  "Property,"  pi.  38.  Jenkins,  CeDtenarici.  'Oil,  case 
22,     1  Kent's  Comm.  57-58, 

(a)  The  Rabeecft,  1  Rob.  Adm.  Eep.  22t.     lb,,  p.  230,  n.  (n). 

(b)  I  Kent's  Comm.  56,  a. 

h)  lb.,  I.  p.  59,  citLng  Henault,  Abrfig.  Chron.,  I.  i.  p.  338. 

(d)  lb.,  c.  lixiii.,  ubi  snpr. 

(«)  The  cargo  of  the  ship  Emulous,  1  Gallison's  (Amer.)  Bep.  563.  Judge  Story 
held  that  the  Declftrntion  o(  War  Imported  a  right  to  confiscate  enemies'  property 
found  within  the  country  at  the  commencement  of  the  Wai,  and  that  the  Execu' 
tiw,  without  the  authority  of  CongTsas,  might  exercise  this  right.  This  cose  was 
decided  in  the  Ctrcuit  Court,  and  appealed  Irom  the  Supreme  Court,  under  the  title 
of  Browne  v.  The  United  States.  In  that  Court  it  was  held  that  the  contiscatioa 
required  a  legislative  Act  of  Congrees.  In  the  Supreme  Court,  however,  Judge 
Storj  said  that  hia  opinion  was  unchanged,  and  was  shared  by  another  judge. 
The  two  Courts  differed  upon  a  question  of  Constitutional  and  Public  Law;  upon 
the  question  of  International  Law  they  were  agreed. 
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r*l  ^n  ^"^  ^  very  eiaborate  and  important  decision,  declared  that  no  *doubt 
L  "  J  can  now  be  entertained  respecting  the  right  of  every  Govern- 
ment to  take  the  persons  and  confiacate  the  property  of  the  enemy 
wherever  found ;  that  the  mitigations  of  tliis  rigid  rule,  which  the 
hnmane  and  wise  policy  of  modern  times  has  introduced  Into  modern 
practice,  may  more  or  less  affect  the  exercise  of  this  right,  but  cannot 
impair  the  right  itself.  That  right,  the  Americao  judges  say,  remains 
undiminished,  and  when  the  sovereign  authority  shall  choose  to  bring  it 
into  operation,  the  judicial  department  must  give  effect  to  its  will.  Mv. 
Chancellor  Kent  remarks  that,  "  though  this  decision  established  the 
rights  contrary  to  much  uf  modern  authority  and  practice,  yet  a  great 
point  was  gained  over  the  rigour  and  violence  of  tbe  ancient  doctrine, 
by  making  the  exercise  of  the  right  to  depend  upon  a  special  Act  of 
Congress.'V/) 

LXXXII.  The  legal  iDcapacities  and  disabilities  imposed  by  a  state  of 
war,  both  upon  the  alien  indintdual  enemy  and  the  alien  corporation  of 
the  enemy,  underwent  a  profound  discussion  in  the  case,  Tbe  Society  for 
tbe  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  &c.  v.  Wheeler,  in  which  Mr.  Justice 
Story  delivered  tbe  judgment, (^) 

"  The  defence  (he  observed)  of  aiien  enemy  is  by  no  means  favoured 
in  the  law  ,(h\  and  some  modern  oases  have  gone  a  great  way  in  discoun- 
tenancing It, — further,  indeed,  than  seems  consistent  with  the  general 
rules  of  pleading.  In  Casseres  v.  Bell,(i)  the  court  held,  that  the  plea 
of  alien  enemy  must  not  only  aver  such  hostile  character,  but  also  set 
forth  every  fact  that  negatives  the  plaintiff's  right  to  sue  ;  and  this  de- 
cision IS  expressly  put  upon  the  mere  ground  of  authority.  On  a  careful 
examination,  however,  of  the  cases  cited,  it  will  not  be  found  that  they 
-upport  tbe  doctrine.  In  Derrier  v.  Arnaud,(ft}  tbe  original  record 
r?Ki  -^o^  ***f  which,  Lord  Kcnyon  says,  had  been  esaniined,  the  plea  ne- 
<-  ""-I  gatived  every  presumption  that  could  arise  in  favour  of  the 
plaintiff's  right  to  sue.  But  the  case  did  not  turn  at  all  upon  that  point, 
but  simply  on  tbe  question,  whether  oriv/ndv,s,  in  the  plea,  was  equiva- 
lent to  natus,  and  upon  examining  precedents,  the  court  held  the  plea 
good;  and,  as  no  such  objection  was  made,  it  seems  difficult  to  admit, 
that  a  mere  averment  of  the  additional  facts  was  adjudged  necessary, 
when  upon  the  judgment  of  the  court  it  stands  purely  indifferent.  In 
Openhoimer  v,  Levy,(?)  to  an  action  of  assumpsit,  the  defendant  pleaded 
alien  nee,  without  saying  saying  alien  enemy,  and  the  court  held,  that, 
as  an  alien  friend  may  maintain  a  personal  action,  and  in  order  to  abate 
the  writ,  the  plaintiff  should  be  shown  to  be  an  alien  enemy,  which  is 
not  to  be  presumed,  nor  the  contrary  necessary  to  be  replied,  therefore 
the  plea  was  bad,  and  so  the  law  had  before  that  time  been  bcld.(m) 
The  c  i.se  therefore,  steers  wide  of  the  doctrine  contended  for.    In  Wells 

{/)  Comm  ,  I  p  59 

(gj   2  GalliTOH  j,  [4mer.)  Rep..  Judgment  of  Stoij,  J.,  Ottober  Term,  1814,  p. 
137. 
ih)  See  Stephens  on  Pleading,  p.  67,  (ed.  1824.) 
Hi  8  Dunford  i  Bast's  Eep.  Idtj.  (k)  4Modern  Rep.  40,"). 

(I)  2  Strange's  Rep.,  p.  1082.  (m)  Dj-er'e  Rep,,  p.  2. 
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V.  Williama(n)  to  debt  upon  a  bond  by  an  exeeator,  the  defendant  pleaded 
that  the  plMntiff  was  an  alien  enemy,  and  came  into  England  without  s, 
safe  conduct.  The  plaintiff  replied,  that  at  the  time  of  making  the  bond 
he  was,  and  yet  is,  in  England,  by  the  license,  and  under  the  protection 
of  the  king ;  and  upon  demurrer  the  court  held,  not  that  the  plea  was 
bad,  but  that  the  replication  was  good ;  and  the  court  resolved,  that  if 
the  defendant  came  there  before  the  war,  there  was  no  need  of  a  safe 
conduct ;  and  if  he  came  since  the  war,  and  continued  without  molesta- 
tion, it  should  be  intended  that  he  came  by  a  license,  and  his  right  to 
sue  was  consequent  upon  his  protection.  In  this  case,  also,  the  objection 
did  not  arise;  for  the  only  question  seemed  to  be,  whether  *»  r*-|9o-i 
residence  by  the  licence,  and  under  the  protection  of  the  king,  1-  '  J 
would  entitle  the  party  to  sue  without  having  a  safe  conduct;  and  the 
court  held  that  it  would.  And  this  is  but  an  affirmance  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  year-books,  (o) 

"  These  are  all  the  authorities  npon  which  Casseres  v.  Bell  professes 
to  have  been  decided.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Sylvester's  caae(p  j  (which 
was  not  cited,)  where  the  plea  was  alien  encmt/,  on  demurrer,  the  court 
held  it  good  ;  and  that,  if  the  party  were  entitled  under  a  general  or 
special  protection  of  the  king,  he  ought  to  reply  that  fact.  And  so  were 
the  pleadings  in  Geoi^e  v.  Powell.(9)  And  there  are  several  other  pre- 
cedents, in  which  the  plea  does  not  negative  the  facta,  which  might  enable 
au  alien  enemy  to  sue.(rj 

"  The  case  of  Clark  v.  Morey(s)  pushes  the  doctrine  further,  and  asserts 
that  an  alien  enemy  who  comes  and  resides  within  the  North  American 
United  States  without  a  safe  conduct  or  license  from  the  Government 
(for  so  is  the  averment  in  the  plea,)  is  at  all  events  entitled  to  sue,  until 
ordered  away  by  the  president ;  and  this  too,  although  the  party  is  not 
known  by  the  Government  to  have  his  residence  there.  The  English 
authorities  have  always  required  an  express  safe  conduct  or  an  implied 
license ;  and  Poulton  v.  I)obree(f)  decides,  that  a  license  is  not  to  be 
implied  from  mere  residence,  unless  sanctioned  by  the  Government  after 
the  commencement  of  hostilities. 

"  It  ia  certainly  true  that,  as  to  individuals,  their  right  to  sue  in  the 
courts  of  a  belligerent,  or  to  hold  or  enforce  civil  rights,  depends  not  on 
their  birth  and  native  allegiance,  but  on  the  character  which  they  hold 
at  the  time  when  these  rights  are  sought  to  be  enforced.  A  neutral,  or 
*a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  who  is  domiciled  in  the  enemy's  p^,  ^ , -■ 
country,  not  only  in  respect  to  his  property,  but  also  as  to  his  L  J 
capacity  to  sue  is  deemed  as  much  an  alien  enemy  as  a  person  actually 
born  under  the  allegiance  and  residing  within  the  dominions  of  the  hostile 
nation.  This,  indeed,  has  long  been  settled  as  the  general  law  of  nations, 
and  enforced  in  the  tribunals  of  prize;  and  has  been  latterly  recognized 
and  confirmed  in  the  Municipal  Courts  of  other  nations. (m)  And  the 
(n)  Lord  Raymond's  Rep.  p.  283,  S.  C.  Lutwjche's  Rep.  p.  311,  Salkeld,  4S. 
o)  32  Henry  VI.,  23,  [b).  {p)  1  Modern  Rep.  150. 

(g)Fortescue'sRep.p,  231.         [t)  9  Edward  IV.,  7.  Croke's  Elizabeth,  p,  142, 
M  10  Johnson's  |Amer.)  Rep.  69.  (i)  2  Campbell's  Bep.  163. 

(«)  Omealy  T.  Wilson,  1  Campbell's  Eep.  482.  JJcCojmell  v.  Heeler,  3  Bosnn- 
q  net  4  Poller,  113. 
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same  principle  has  been  applied  to  a  house  of  trade  established  in  a  hos- 
tile country,  although  the  parties  might  happen  to  have  aneutra!  domicil; 
the  property  of  the  house  being,  for  sneh  purpc«e,  considered  aa  affected 
with  the  hostile  character  of  the  country  in  which  it  is  employed. (x) 

LXXXm.  "  Tn  this  respect"  (the  learned  judge  continued)  "  a  cor- 
poration authorized  by  its  charter  to  carry  on  a  trade,  and  established  in 
the  hostile  country,  such  as  the  East  India  Company,  would  undoubtedly 
be  held,  as  to  its  property,  within  the  same  role,  even  admitting  its  mem- 
bers possessed  a  neutral  domicil.  In  general,  an  aggregate  corporation 
is  not  in  law  deemed  to  hare  any  commorancy,  although  the  corporators 
haye  ;(y)  yet  there  are  exceptions  to  this  principle,  and  where  a  corpora^ 
tioa  is  established  in  a  foreign  country  by  a  foreign  government,  it  is 
undoubtedly  an  alien  corporation,  be  its  members  what  they  may ;  and 
if  the  country  become  hostile,  it  may,  for  some  purposes  at  least,  be 
clothed  with  the  same  character. 

"  If  the  reason  of  the  role  of  the  disability  of  an  alien  enemy  be,  as  is 
sometimes  supposed,  that  the  party  may  not  recover  effects,  which,  by 
r*1 9'\'\  ^^^°S  carried  hence  may  *enrich  his  country,  that  reason  applies 
L  -1  as  well  to  the  case  of  a  corporation  as  of  an  individual  in  the 
hostile  cottntry.  If  the  reason  be,  as  Ivord  Chief  Justice  Eyre,  in  Spar- 
renburg  v.  Eamatine,(2)  asserts  it  to  be,  that  a  man  professing  himself 
liostile  to  our  country,  and  in  a  state  of  war  with  it,  cannot  be  heard,  if 
he  sue  for  the  benefit  and  protection  of  our  laws,  in  the  courts  of  our 
country,  that  reason  is  not  less  significant  in  the  ease  of  a  foreign  corpo- 
ration, than  of  a  foreign  individual,  taking  advantage  of  the  protection, 
resources,  and  benefits  of  the  enemy's  country.  In  point  of  law,  they 
stand  upon  the  same  footing." 

The  learned  judge  afterwards  proceeded  as  follows  : — 

"  Let  us  now  advert  to  the  second  objection,  which  is,  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  corporation  are  all  alien  enemies.  In  the  writ,  it  is  expressly 
alleged,  that  al!  the  membere  are  aliens  and  subjects  of  the  King  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  It  does  not,  however, 
hence  necessarily  follow  that  they  are  alien  enemies.  This  averment  in 
the  writ  was  proper,  if  not  indeed  indispensable,  in  order  to  sustain  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  court;  for  the  corporation,  as  such,  might  perhaps 
have  no  authority  whatsoever  to  maintain  an  action  here,  under  the 
limited  jurisdiction  confided  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
their  own  courts.  But  in  the  character  of  its  members  as  aliens,  we  have 
incontestable  authority  to  enforce  the  corporate  rights ;  and  it  has  been 
solemnly  settled  by  the  Supreme  Court,  that,  for  this  purpose,  the  court 
will  go  behind  the  corporate  name,  and  see  who  are  the  parties  really 
intcrested.(«)  And  if,  for  this  purpose,  the  court  will  ascertain  who 
the  corporators  are,  it  seems  to  fullnw,  that  the  character  of  the  corpo- 
rators may  be  averred,  not  only  to  sustain,  but  also  to  bar,  an  action 

(x)  Thi)  Tigilantia  (and  the  cases  therein  cited),  1  Rub,  Aiim.  Sfp.  1.  The 
Indiana,  2  GaUison'3  (Amer.)  Rep.  367. 

(y)  Inhabitants  of  Lincoln  Countj  y.  Prince,  2  Massachusetts  Amer.  Rep.  544. 

fj)  1  Bosaaqnet  &  Puller's  Rep.,  p.  163. 

(a)  Bank  of  United  States  v.  Deveans,  5  Cranch's  (Amer.)  Rep.  61. 
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brought  in  the  name  of  the  corporation.  It  might  therefore  have  been 
pleaded  in  this  ease,  even  if  tlie  oorporatiou  had  been  *estabhshed  j-^-  ,,„-. 
in  a  neutral  country,  that  all  its  members  wore  alien  enemies ;  and  <-  J 
upon  such  a  plea,  with  proper  averments,  it  would  have  deserved  great 
consideration,  whether  it  was  not,  pendente  hello,  an  effectual  bar.  Where 
the  corporation  is  established  in  the  enemy's  country,  the  plea  would  d 
fortiori  apply.  But  although  the  corporation  itself,  and  the  members 
also,  may  be  liable  to  the  imputation  of  being  alien  enemies,  yet  that 
character  docs  not  necessarily  or  unavoidably  attach  to  either.  Foraaght 
that  appears  upon  the  face  of  the  record,  every  member  of  the  corporation 
may  be  now  domiciled  in  the  United  States,  under  the  safe  conduct  or 
lieenae  of  Government.  In  such  a  predicament,  it  is  clear  that,  though 
aliens,  they  would  not  be  enemies,  but  might  sue  and  bo  sued  in  our 
courts.(J)  And  in  respect  to  the  corporation  itself,  although  established  in 
Gfreat  Britain,  it  may  have  the  safe  conduct  or  license  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  for  its  property  and  the  maintenance  of  its  corpo- 
rate rights.  It  is  clearly  competent  for  the  Government,  under  the  general 
rights  of  War,  to  grant  letters  of  protection,  and  thereby  to  suspend  the 
hostile  character  of  any  person ;  and  when  he  has  such  protection,  wher- 
ever he  may  be  domiciled,  he  is  to  be  considered,  ^uoad  hoc,  a  neutral,  (cj 

"  Nor  is  there,  in  this  resj  eet  a  y  d  fference  between  a  corporation 
and  an  individual.  And  it  would  be  h  "hly  nju  ous  to  humanity,  as 
well  as  public  policy,  if  inst  tut  ons  establ  hed  m  a  foreign  country  for 
religions,  literary,  or  charitable  purposes  m  ght  n  t  during  war,  obtain 
protection  and  patronage  for  the  r  lau  lable  exert  ons  to  soften  private 
misery  and  diffuse  private  v  rtue  To  support  the  motion  in  arrest  of 
judgment,  it  is  necessary  for  the  eo  t  to  nogat  ve  every  presumption 
that  could  arise  of  a  safe  *con  luet  or  1  een  e  e  ther  to  the  mem-  r*i  o?! 
bers  or  to  the  corporation  tself  Thi.  cann  t  be  done  in  the  L  -1 
present  case  consistently  w  th  tho  pr  nc  pies  f  law  The  suit  was  com- 
.  menced  in  a  time  of  peace,  and  every  pre  umpt  on  which  can,  ought  to 
be  made,  to  support  it.  It  is  sufiic  ent  however  that  by  possibility  the 
demandants,  in  their  corporate  cap  c  tj  and  the  apacity  of  their  toBm- 
bers,  may  have  a  jjersowa  s(a  d%      j  dco  to  ent  tie  them  to  judgment. 

"  There  is  another  cons  derat  on  also  which  may  properiy  weigh  in 
this  case.  Tho  suit  was  commenced  dur  ng  peace  and  on  the  declaration 
of  War  it  was  competent  for  the  t  ndants  to  pi  ad  the  hostile  alienage 
of  the  demandants,  if  it  existed  in  bar  to  the  further  prosecution  of  the 
suit,  in  the  nature  of  a  plea  jiuts  d  rre  o  t  uance,  as  it  was  pleaded 
in  Le  Bret  v.  Papillon.(ii)  They  did  not  so  plead,  and  thereby  have 
affirmed  the  ability  of  the  demandants  to  prosecute  the  suit  to  judgment. 
Upon  this  ground,  where  the  disability  of  alien  enemy  occurred  before 
judgment,  and  on  a  scire  facias  on  the  judgment  the  disability  was 
pleaded,  the  plea  has  been  held  bad.^e) 

(ij  Bynk.,  Q.  J.  P.,  c.  sit.  s.  8.    Wells  v.  Williams,  1  Lord  Raymond'e  Rep. 
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"Upon  the  whole  the  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment  must  bQ  over- 

The  same  doctrine,  namely,  that  the  plea  of  alien  enemy  is  one  which 
the  court  will  not  favour,  has  heen  holden  by  the  English  Courts  of 
Common  Law.(/}  Nevertheless,  under  the  relaxation  of  belligerent 
rights  introduced  by  the  Orders  in  Council  of  the  existing  Wax  (1854-5,) 
the  Engiish  Prize  Court  has  holden  that  the  affidavit  of  the  claimant, 
being  an  enemy,  mast  state  matter  showing  that  he  has  a  persona  standi 
injudico; — such  a  persona  will  not  be  presumed,  but  must  be  proved. (j) 
„,^Q.,  *]jXXXIV,  The  national  cbaraeter  of  corporations,  as  well  as 
L  J  of  individuals,  fretjuently  undergoes  discussion  in  Treaties  of 
Peace  which  award  compensation  for  losses  unjustly  sustained  before  or 
during  War. 

It  has  been  held  in  England,  by  the  high  authority  of  the  judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  that  a  Corporation  of  British  Subjects 
in  a  foreign  country,  under  the  control  of  a  foreign  Government,  must 
be  considered  as  a  Foreign  Corporation,  and  is  not  therefore  entitled  to 
claim  compensation  for  the  loss  of  its  property,  under  a  Treaty  giving 
the  right  of  doing  so  to  British  Subjects. (A) 

LXXXV.  Domicil  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  anotter  test  of  an  enemy. 
This  oiroumstance  imposes  a  hostile  character  upon  the  property,  though 
not  neccsaarily  upon  t\iQ  person,  of  the  domiciled  individual. 

The  question  has  been  much  considered  in  the  Prize  Courts  of  Eng- 
land and  the  North  American  United  States.  They  have  acted  upon 
the  principle  laid  down  by  Bynkershoelr,(t)  and  it  is  now  a  well-estab- 
lished rule,  that  every  person  is  to  be  considered  as  belonging  to  that 
country  where  he  has  his  domicil,  whatever  may  be  his  native  or  adopted 
country,  (i) 

(/)  Schepeler  v.  Durant,  2  Common  Law  ft  Equity  Reports  (Finlaeon,)  729. 

[g]  Eocleg.  k  Adm.  Rep.  (Spinks,)  The  Troiga,  vol.  i.  pp.  342-3. 

(h)  Long  v.  CominieeionerB  for  Claims  on  France,  2  Knapp's  Privy  Council  Rep. 
51.    Daniel  v.  Commissioners  for  Claims  on  France,  ib.,  p.  23. 

(i)  "Hostium  nomine  anet  amict  nostri  iDtelIigantur,qnivicti«paii  hostes  sunt, 
nrbe  eorum  forte  occupati,  dubiCari  posset?  Non  pntat  Petrinus  Bellas,  De  Ke 
Militari,  Ft.  11.  tit.  ii.  n.  5 ;  et  nihil  definit  Zoachoiue,  De  Jure  Fecial.,  Pt.  II.  a. 
viii.  q.  4.  Ego  putarem,  etiam  eos  intelligendos  esse,  Cfrti  gvod  ad  bona,  quie  sub 
hostium  iniperio  babent,  atqiie  adeo  ea  bona  jure  belli  probe  rect^  a  nobis  occnpari, 
si  hostes  antea  ab  amicis  occupaverint.  Quiecunque  hostium  sunt  rcctb  capimiia, 
ea  autem  bona  pars  sunt  Imperii  hostilis,  qu^que  ita  host!  prodesse,  nobis  nocere 
poasuQt."— Bynk.,  Q.  J.  P.,  1.  i.  c.  iii.,  in  fine. 

(*)  The  Vigilantia,  1  Eob.Adm.  Rep.  1.  The  En  draught,  1  Ib.  19.  The  Sarah 
Christina,  1  Ib.  237.  The  Indian  Chief,  3  Ib.  23.  The  President,  5  Ib.  277.  The 
Keptune,  S  Ib.  403.  The  Venus,  9  Craoch,  (Amer.)  Rep.  353.  Tbe  Frances,  Gil- 
lespie's claim,  1  Gallia.  (Amer.)  Rep.  614.  The  Mary  and  Susan,  Richardson's 
claim;  McConnel  v.  Hector,  3  Bosanqaet  4  Puller's  Rep.  113. 

"On  n'aura  aucun  ^gard  aui  paase-porta  accorcl^s  par  les  princes  neotres  ou 
allife,  tant  aui  propri^taires  qu'aus  maitres  dea  navires  SQJeta  dea  Etats  ennemis, 
s'ila  n'ont  it6  naturalises,  et  n'ont  transf^r^  teur  domicile  dans  les  Elate  dea  dits 
princes  avant  la  declaration  de  la  pr^sente  gnecre. 

"  Ne  pourront  pareillement  les  dits  propri^tairea  et  maitrea  dea  navires  ou  sujets 
dea  Etats  ennemis,  qui  auront  obtenu  les  dits  Icttres  de  naturaJitS,  Joulr  de  leur 
effet  si,  depuis  qu'elle  ont  ^f^  obtunues,  lis  sont  retourn^s  dans  les  Etats  ennemis 
your  y  continuer  leur  commerce." — K^glement  da  21  Octobre,  1744,  art.  xi.  d^cr, 
uvi.,  Juillet,  1788.  art.  vi. 
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*Thus  the  masters  and  crews  of  ships  are  deemed  to  possess  r*|9Q-| 
the  national  character  of  the  ships  to  which  they  belong  during  L  ~  J 
the  time  of  their  employment ;(/)  and  cTcn  if  a  person  goes  into  a  belli- 
gerent country  originally  for  temporary  purposes,  he  will  not  preserve 
his  neutral  character,  if  he  remain  there  several  years,  paying  tascs, 
&c.(m)  And  a  neutral  Consul,  resident  and  treating  in  a  belligerent 
country,  is,  as  to  his  mercantile  character,  deemed  a  belligerent  of  that 
country  ;(n)  aad  the  same  rule  applies  to  the  subject  of  one  belligerent 
country  resident  in  the  country  of  its  enemy  and  carrying  on  trade 
there  ;(o)  but  the  character  acquired  by  mere  domicil  ceases  upon  removal 
from  the  country.(p)  The  native  character  easily  reverts,  aad  it  requires 
fewer  circumstances  to  constitute  domicil  in  the  case  of  a  native,  than  to 
impress  the  national  character  on  one  who  is  originally  of  r*iQQ-] 
another  *country;(2)  and  in  his  favour,  a  party  is  deemed  to  L  ^ 
have  changed  his  domicil,  and  his  native  character  reverts,  as  soon  as  he 
puts  himself  in  itinerc  to  return  to  his  native  country  ani'nio  revertendi.^rj 

In  general,  a  neutral  merchant  trading  in  the  ordinary  manner  with  a 
belligerent  country,  does  not,  by  the  mere  accident  of  his  having  a 
stationed  agent  there,  contract  the  character  of  the  enemy. (s)  Uut  it  is 
otherwise  if  he  be  not  engaged  in  trade  upon  the  ordinary  footing  of  a 
neutral  merchant,  but  as  a  privileged  trader  of  the  enemy,  for  then  he 
is  in  effect  carrying  on  a  hostile  trade. (()  And  the  same  remark  applies 
if  his  agent  carry  on  a  trade,  which  is  not  clearly  neutral,  from  the 
hostile  country  ;^mJ  if  a  person  be  a  partner  in  a  house  of  trade  in  an 
enemy's  country,  he  is,  as  to  the  concerns  and  trade  of  that  house, 
deemed  aa  enemy,  and  his  share  is  liable  to  confiscation  as  such,  not- 
withstanding his  own  residence  is  in  a  neutral  country,  for  the  domicil  of 
the  house  is  considered  in  this  respect  as  the  domicil  of  the  partners,  (a;:) 
But  if  he  has  a  house  of  trade  in  a  neutral  country,  he  has  not  the 
benefit  of  the  same  principle;  for  if  his  own  personal  residence  be  in  the 
hostile  country,  his  share  in  the  property  of  the  neutral  house  is  liable 
to  condemnation.  A  man  may  have  commercial  concerns  in  two  coun- 
tries, and  if  he  acts  as  a  ^merchant  of  botJi  he  is  liable  to  be  con-  ™^  „,  -■ 
sideredas  a  subjectofboth,  with  regard  to  the  transactions  respcc-  L  -I 
tively  originating  in  both  countries;  but  shipments  made  by  an  enemy's 
house  on  account  and  risk,  bona  fide  and  exclusively/,  of  a  neutral  partner  or 
a  neutral  house  are  not  subject  to  confiscation  as  prize  of  War.(3^)     How- 

m  The  Endraught,  1  Rob.  Adm.  Rtp.  xxiL  The  Beruon,  1  lb.  103.  The 
Embder,  I  lb.  l!.     The  Frederick,  5  lb.  8.    Tho  Ann,  I  Dodson,  221. 

Im)  The  Harmony,  2  Bob.  332.     The  Embden,  1  lb.  11. 

(n)  The  Indian  Chief,  3  lb.  32.     The  Josephine,  i  lb.  25. 

(o)  Tbe  Citto,  3  lb.  38.    M'CoHnel  v.  Hector,  3  Bos.  k  Pull.  113. 

(y)  The  Indian  Chief,  3  Rob.  12.  (?)  La  Virginie,  B  Rob.  98. 

(r)  The  Indian  Chief,  3  lb.  13.     The  St.  Lawrence,  1  Gall.  (Amer.)  i6l. 

(j)  The  Anna  Catharina,  4  Rob.  119.    The  Rendsborg,  lb.  139. 

(t)  The  Anna  Catharina,  lb.  U9.  (a)  Ibid. 

{x)  The  Vigilanlia,  1  lb.  I,  U,  19.  The  Snsa,  2  lb.  355,  The  Indiana,  3  lb.  44. 
Tlie  Portland,  lb.  The  Vrkndschap,  4  lb.  166.  The  Jonge  KlaBSina,  5  lb.  2S7, 
The  Antonia  Johanna,  I  Wheaton  (Amer.,)  159.  The  St.  Joeb  Indiana,  2  Gall. 
(Amer.)  268. 

(y)  The  St.  Joze  Indiana,  2  Gall.  (Amer.)  268,  2T4-239,  290,  291.  Tho  Frances, 
1  lb.  618.     S.  C,  8  Cranch  (Amer.,)  348. 
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ever,  if  a  oeutral  be  engaged,  in  peace,  in  a  iouse  of  trade  in  tlie  enemy's 
country,  his  property  so  engaged  in  the  house  is  not,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  War,  oonisoated ;  but  if  he  continues  in  the  house  after  the 
knowledge  of  the  War,  it  is  liable,  aa  aboye  stated,  to  confiscation. (2: J 
It  is  a  settled  principle,  that  traffic  alone,  independent  of  residence,  ■will, 
in  some  cases,  confer  a  hostile  character  on  the  individual  ;f«)  and  if  a 
neutral  be  engaged  in  the  enemy's  navigation,  it  not  only  affects  the 
peculiar  vessel  in  which  he  is  employed,  but  all  other  vessels  belonging 
to  him  that  have  no  distinct  national  character  impressed  upon  them. (61 
LXXXVI.  But  in  considering  who  are  enemies,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  a  declaration  of  War  does  not  per  se  recall  subjects  home. 

"  It  has  been  further  argued," — Mr.  Justice  Story  said  in  a  ease  in 
which  he  delivered  judgment — "that  a  declaration  of  War  is,  in  effect, 
a  command  to  the  citizens  of  the  belligerent  country  abroad  at  the  time, 
to  return  home,  and  that  the  law  allows  a  reasonable  time  and  way  to 
to  effect  it. 

"  I  am  not  aware  of  any  principle  of  public  law,  which  obliges  every 
absent  citizen  to  return  to  his  country,  on  the  breaking  out  of  a  War; 
nor  has  any  authority  been  produced  which  countenances  the  position. 
It  may  be  admitted,  that  the  sovereign  power  of  the  country  has  a  right 
*to  require  the  serrices  of  all  its  citizens,  in  time  of  War,  and 
for  this  purpose  may  recall  them  home  under  penalties  for  diso- 
But  until  the  sovereign  power  has  promulgated  such  com- 
mand, the  citizens  of  the  country  have  a  perfect  right  to  pursue  their 
ordinary  business  and  trade  in  and  with  all  other  countries,  except  that 
of  the  enemy.  Upon  any  other  supposition,  all  foreign  commerce  would, 
during  War,  be  suspended ;  for  if  it  were  the  duty  of  absent  citizens  to 
return,  it  would,  upon  the  same  principle,  be  the  duty  of  those  at  home 
to  remain  there.  As  to  citizens  in  the  hostile  country,  the  declaration 
of  War  imports  a  suspension  of  all  further  commerce  with  such  country 
and  obliges  them  to  return,  unless  they  would  be  involved  in  all  the  con- 
sequences of  the  hostile  character.  If  they  wish  to  return,  they  must  do 
it  in  a  manner  which  does  not  violate  the  laws ;  and  their  property  cannot 
be  removed  with  safety  from  the  enemy's  country,  unless  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  their  own  Government. 

"But  even  if  the  position  were  generally  true,  that  is  contended  for, 
the  law  would  never  deem  that  a  reasonable  mode  of  conveying  property 
home,  which  involved  it  in  a  cosious  trade  with  the  public  enemy.  That 
can  never  be  held  to  be  a  reasonable  mode  of  returning  a  ship  to  the 
United  States,  which  involves  her  in  a  traffic  forbidden  by  the  laws. 
However,  I  am  well  satisfied,  that  the  position  cannot  be  maintained  in 
any  extent  adequate  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  has  been  introduced."  (c) 
LXXXVII.  The  right  of  confiscating  the  debts  of  the  enemy  is  a  cor- 
ollary to  the  right  of  confiscating  his  property. 

h)  The  Vigilantia,  1  Rob.  1,  14,  15.     The  Susa,  2  lb.  231,  255. 

(a)  Ibid.     The  Vri  ends  chap,  4  lb.  166.  [b]  Ibid. 

(c)  ThebrigJoseph,  Judgmeat  of  StoiT,  J.,  October  Term,  181S,  1  Gall,  (Amer.) 
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The  strict  riglit,((?) — the  gummun  jus — ^by  the  Heaaon  of  the  Thing, 
and  by  the  opiaion  of  every  eminent  jurist,  remains  un questioned.  "  I 
take  npon  me  to  say,"  ^observes  Mr.  *Juatice  Story,^  "that  no  |-^j„n-. 
jurist  of  reputation  can  he  found  who  has  denied  the  right  of  L  ^ 
confiscation  of  enemies'  debts, "(c) 

Byaknershoek,  writing  in  1737,  observes;  Sed  profecto  videtur  esse 
jus  commune,  ut  et  actiones  publicentur,  ex  e&dem  nempe  ratione  qua  cor- 
poralia  qufelibet — actiones  utique  sive  credita  non  micus  Jure  Gentium 
sunt  in  dominio  nostro,  quam  alia  bona,  eccur  igitur  in  his  jus  belli  seqna- 
mur,  in  illia  non  sequamur  ?  et  cum  nihil  succurrat,  quod  dlstinctioni 
idoncEe  locum  prfebere  possit,  etiam  sola  ratio  jus  commane  defendit.'Y/) 

The  article  of  the  English  Magna  Ckarta,  already  referred  10,(17)  ^<*s 
not  protect  the  property  or  the  debts  of  foreign  enemies  without  the 
realm.  And  it  appears  to  be  the  ancient  and  wel!  established  rule  of 
the  English  Common  Law,  as  laid  down  in  the  old  Year  Boohs,  and 
confirmed  by  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,(A)  that  all  debts, 
all,  what  are  technically  and  barbarously  called,  ckoses  in  action,  belong- 
ing to  an  enemy  are  forfeitable  to  the  crown ;  albeit  this  power  is,  as  Lord 
Alvanley,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  observed,  very  rarely  executed.  (V) 

This  doctrine  has  been  confirmed  by  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  United  States  of  North  America, (A)  in  which,  as  Dr.  Story 
says,  it  was  explicitly  asserted  by  some,  reluctantly  admitted  by  some, 
bat  denied  by  none  of  the  judges.^?) 

One,  however,  of  the  Knglish(wl  Common  Law  Tribunals  has  arrived 
at  a  difierent  eonelusion,  and  pronounced  that,  *according  to  r^ioj-i 
modern  International  Law,  the  confiscation  of  private  debts  is  L  -I 
illegal  and  invalid.  The  case  in  which  this  law  was  laid  down,  and  the 
subject  generally,  will  be  considered  when  the  effect  of  the  restoration  of 
peace  upon  the  possessors  of  property  is  discussed. 

LXXXVIII.  So  much  as  to  the  strict  right;  but  the  rigour  of  this 
right  has  been  mitigated  by  the  humane  and  wise  practice  of  nations,  for 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  which  has  forborne  from  the  seizure  of  debts 
and  credita,  and  has  been  accompanied  by  a  principle,  which  has  obtained 
universally ,(m)  of  allowing  rights  to  debts  and  actions  to  revive  with  the 

(d)  Dig-,  1.  xli.  t.  i.  s.  M  ;  "  Tranefagam  jure  belli  recipimua.  Et  qu^  res  hos- 
(jles  ftpad  EOS  sunt  non  public*  Bed  ocoupantium  finnt,"     Dig.,  1.  sllx.  t.  sf. 

(e)  BrowD  v.  The  Unitod  States,  8  Craneli,  (Amer.)  [March  1,  1814,1  140. 
(/)  Q.J.  P.,  1.  i.e.  vii.  (g)  Vide  ante,  p.  116. 

{hj  Attorney-GeDeral  v.  Weeden,  Parker's  Rep,,  p.  267,  citing  Majnard'a  Edw. 
II    Hale,  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  I.  p.  95. 

(i)  Furtftdo  t.  Rodgera,  3  Bos.  &  Pull,  191, 

(k)  Ware  v.  Hjlton,  3  Dallas,  (Amcr.)  199, 

(0  Brown  v.  The  United  States,  8  Craneh,  (Amer.)  143, 

(m)  Wolffe  T.  Oaholm,  6  Maule  &  Selwyn,  92. 

(n)  So  much  SO,  that  Vattel  saja :  "  Aujourd'hai  ravantage  et  la  surety  du  com- 
merce out  engage  tous  les  souverains  de  i'Europo  a  sa  celflcher  de  cette  rigueur. 
Et  dte  que  cet  usage  est  g^ni^ralement  re^u,  celui  qui  y  donnerait  atteiate  blesse- 
rait  la  foi  publique ;  car  les  strangers  n'ont  confix  El  ses  snjets,  que  dans  la  ferme 
perBuasion  que  I'usage  g^n^ral  eerait  observe,"  He  has  before  asserted,  however, 
and  not  verj  consistently,  that  the  War  gives  the  same  right  over  our  enemies' 
debt  "  qu'elle  peut  uoas  donner  sur  les  auires  biens,"  Azuni  follows  in  the  same 
track,  pt,  ii,  c,  iv.  art.  ii.  s.  T. 
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restoration  of  peace.  We  have  already  consid  red  in  the  pr  ceJing 
chapter  on  EwhargoJo)  the  manner  in  which  thia  extreme  H  ght  has 
been  mitigated  in  practice;  the  memorahle  case  ot  the  Silesi<in(jj)  Loan 
in  1752,  did  not,  Dr.  Story  observes,(5)  in  the  slightest  degree  intimate 
that  International  Law  prohibited  a  sovereign  f  om  confiscating  debts 
due  to  his  enemies,  even  where  the  debts  were  due  from  the  nati  d 
though  it  contained  a  very  able  statement  of  the  injustice  m  that  paitic 
ular  case;  and  this  memorial  admitted  that  when  bovereigns  or  States 
borrowed  money  from  foreigners,  it  was  very  commonly  expres'ied  n  the 
contract  that  it  should  not  be  seized  as  reprisals  or  in  ea  e  of  W  ir  various 
other  Treaties  have  subsequently  been  entered  into  containing  a  s  milar 
stipulation.  M 

P^.„..,  *LXXXIX.  We  have  been  considerii  ^  the  question  of  j  r  afe 
L  °.i  debts.  The  subject  of  d  bt  du  f  m  th  St  t  ,  in  its  corporate 
capacity,  to  individuals, — men  y  d   n  tl      1  ubl  c  Funds  and  the 

like, — has  been  already  diseu     d      Th      p  n  f  Vattel  upon  this 

point  is  thus  emphatically  esp  d  L  Ftat  t  he  pas  mcme  aux 
sommes  qu'il  doit  aux  ennemi  p  tout  1  f  d  fi^s  au  public  sont 
exempts  de  confiscation  et  d    sa  n         d  ."     Emerigon(s) 

and  Martens(()  are  of  the  aam      p  I  d    d        s  one  which  now 

may  happily  he  said  to  have  n    ga  d  ay 

XC.  With  respect  to  imm  able  p  }.  y  — 1  nd  or  houses  of  the 
enemy,— the  genera!  rule  of  c  1  d  '^tat  pp  ars  t  be,  that  this  kind 
of  property  is  never  confiscated,  upon  the  principle,  that  the  sovereign, 
by  permitting  the  proprietors  to  purchase  and  possess  such  property,  has 
incorporated  them  amongst  his  subjects.  In  cases,  however,  where  the 
income  of  the  estate  would  otherwise  be  sent  out  of  the  country  to 
augment  the  resources  either  of  the  private  or  public  wealth  of  the 
enemy,  it  may  be  sequestrated  during  the  pendency  of  the  War,  without 
any  breach  of  international  usage. (mJ 

We  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  consider  the  protection  usually 
P^,„„-.  afforded  by  an  invading  or  conquering  State  to  the  *(anded  pro- 
L         J  perty  of  foreigners  in  the  invaded  or  conquered  territory,  (j::) 

XCL  Before  this  subject  of  enemies'(yj  property  be  dismissed,  it 
should  be  observed,  that  if  it  have  been  wrongfully  seized  before  the 
War,  it  must  be  resorted.  In  the  Report  of  the  English  Law  Officers 
(1753,)  in  answer  to  the  Prussian  Memorial,  it  was  stated  that  French 

(o)  Vide  ante,  p.  36,  e.  iii,  f  p)  lb.,  p.  26. 

{}]  Brown  r.  The  United  States,  8  Crancb,  (Amer.,)  142. 

(r)  E.  g.,  Treaty  between  N.  A.  United  Stales  and  England,  1T94,  art.  x.  Be- 
tween N,  A.  United  States  and  Holland,  Sth  October,  1782,  art.  xviii.  Between 
N,  A.  United  States  and  France,  1778,  art.  ss.  Between  N.  A.  United  States  and 
Prussia,  11th  July,  1799,  art.  xxiii.  Between  N.  A.  United  Slates  and  Morocco, 
1787,  art.  sxir.  In  this  Treaty  Uie  conliscatioo  of  the  debts  of  individuals  was 
said  to  be  "  unjust  and  impolitic."  Between  the  N.  A.  United  States  and  Columbia, 

1825.    Between  the  N.  A,  United  ?■  ■  .^. •:■-,..-      t, .....     . 

United  Stales  and  Venezuela,  1836 
Pern-Bolivian  Treaty,  1838, 

(a)  Des  Assur.,  t.  i.  p.  567.  (() 

(uj  Bynk.,  Q.  J.  P.,  1  i.  c.  vii.  in  initio.    Vatt. 

(i)  Grot.,  1.  iii.  c.  vi.  s.  5.    Hcfftore,  s.  133, 
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ships  takeu  before  tlio  War  of  1741,  were  rctored  bj  the  ^.dmirilty 
Court,  both  during  the  heat  of  the  eonfliot  and  afterwtrds,  to  the  Fri-neh 
owners. 

Such  property  may  not  be  confiscated,  because  but  for  the  wrong 
done,  it  would  not  have  been  within  the  territory  of  the  belht^trentfl 
Mr.  Chancellor  Kent  cites  the  Santa  Cr«z(')  as  aa  instance  that  m 
England  such  property  is  subject  to  the  rules  of  vindictive  retihation 
But  this  seems  to  be  a  mistake.  Lord  Stowell  is  not  speaking  of  pro 
perty  lerongfully  taken,  but  of  property  laufnUy  seized  by  Embargo, 
when  he  says,  "  at  the  breaking  out  of  War  it  is  the  constant  pnctice  of 
this  country  to  condemn  property  seized  before  the  War,  if  the  enemy 
condemns,  and  to  restore  if  the  enemy  restores  " 

The  restoration  in  these  cases  is  not  matter  ot  right,  but  of  tipediency 
The  English  Law-officers,  intheMemoiial  which  hasbein  just  mentioned, 
were  speaking  of  restoration  in  cases  where  wrong  had  been  done 


*CHAPTBR    VII.  [*137] 

WAR— WHO   MAT   MAKE. 

XCII.  It  is  import  int  to  considir  the  doctrine  of  International  Law, 
both  with  iLspect  to  tko'-e  who  maybe  actually  engaged  in  warlike 
operations,  md  to  those  who  m<ty  possess  themselves  of  the  enemy's  pro- 
perty. This  IS,  however,  quite  strictly  speaking,  a  questioo  of  Public 
rather  than  of  International  Law  A  declaration  of  War,  as  Vattei 
remarks,  which  enjoins  the  subjects  at  lari/e  to  attack  the  enemy's  sub- 
jects, imphes  a  qcnrral  ordrr  (^a)  K  the  unauthorized  subject  carry 
on  War,  or  make  captuies,  it  may  be  an  offence  against  the  sovereignty 
of  his  own  nation,  but  it  is  not  a  violation  of  International  Law. (6)  It 
is  true  that  the  sovereign  s  order  which  commands  a«t8  of  hostilities,  and 
gives  a  ri^ht  to  commit  them,  is  usually  a  particviar  order,(c\  that  is, 
an  order  to  en  tain  pn  wns,  and  that  such  an  order  greatly  conduces  to 
the  mitigation  of  the  evils  lusiparable  from  War;  but  there  are  many 
conceivable  cases  in  whieh  a  b0\ereigu  may  appeal  to  all  his  subjects  to 
protect  their  country.^iij  Certainly  the  sovereign  may  commission  whom- 
soever he  pleases  to  carry  on  the  War,  both  by  laud  and  sea.  Maritime 
volunteers  or  PHvateers{e)  will  be  considered  hereafter;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  here  that  they  carry  Letters  of  Marque. 

The  legal  position  that  no  subject  can  lawfully  commit  hostilities,  or 
capture  property  of  an  enemy,  when  his  sovereign  has  either  expressly 
or  constructively  prohibited  it,  is  unquestionab!e.(/)  *But  it  r*-ioc-i 
appears  to  be  equally  unquestionable  that  the  sovereign  may  L         -I 

{:)  1  Rob.  Adm.  Rep.  64. 

(o)  "  At  the  same  time  usage  does  require  a  lawful  commission  for  the  exercise 
of  hostilitiea." — Martens,  1.  viii.  c.  iii.  s.  a. 
(i)  Vattei,  1.  iii.  c.  it.  as.  224-28.  (e)  lb.,  s.  224. 

(rfj  Ih.,  s.  228.  (e)  Et  Tide  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  393. 

( f)  Brown  v.  The  United  States,  8  Cranch,  (Amer.,)  133.    (Sloiy.J 
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t  t  ly  at  fy  and  validate  the  unauthorized  act  of  his  subject.  In 
fa  t  tl  ubj  t  izes  at  his  peril,  and  it  is  for  the  aovereign  to  decide 
in  th    1    t  t  whether  he  will  ratify  or  repudiate  the  act.(^)     It  is 

an  th  uriqii  t  nable  proposition  that  all  captures  in  War  enure  to 
the  gn  and    an  become  prirate  property  only  though  his  grant. (A) 

Bat  tl  d  t  n  has  not  prevented  the  English  Prize  Courts  from 
holding  thata  subject  may  seize  hostile  property  for  the  use  of  the  Crown, 
wherever  it  is  found  :  it  will  be  in  the  discretion  of  the  Crown  to  ratily 
the  capture  by  proceeding  to  condemnation;  but  to  the  Prize  Court  it  is 
quite  indifferent  whether  the  capture  was  originally  authorized  or  subee- 
quently  sanctioned  by  the  Crown.  This  principle  is  illuBtrated  by  various 
decisions  of  the  Prize  Courts  in  cases  of  capture  by  non-commissioned 
vessels,  by  commanders  on  foreign  stations  anterior  to  the  War,  by  pri- 
vate individuals  in  port  or  on  the  coasts,  and  by  naval  commanders  on 
shore,  or  unauthorized  expeditions  ;(!■)  and  in  cases  where  private  captors 
have  sought  to  obtain  a  condemnation  of  their  captures  to  themselves,  it 
has  been  the  practice  of  the  Priae  Court,  on  failure  of  their  title,  to 
decree  condemnation  to  the  Crown  or  the  Admiralty,  as  the  circumstances 
r*1=lQl  '*iJ"ii'S'^-(^)  "  Nor,"  *says  Mr.  Justice  Story,  in  a  judgment 
L  -1  which  really  exhausts  the  argument  and  learning  which  belong 
to  this  subject,  "can  I  consider  these  principles  of  the  British  Courts  a 
departure  from  the  Law  of  Nations.'^?)  And  he  proceeds  to  show  that 
Puffondorf  and  Vattel  are  improperly  cited  as  authorities  for  the  position, 
that  private  subjects  who  seize  enemies'  property  are  to  be  considered  as 
Piratoa;fm)  and  that  Puffendorf,(«)  Vatte^o)  Grotius,(p)  and  Bynker- 
shoek,(2)  when  carefully  and  thoroughly  examined,  fully  sustain  the  law 
administered  in  the  Prize  Courts  of  Great  Britain ;  and  he  adds  the 
remarkable  words,  "  If  the  principles  of  British  Prize  Law  go  further, 
I  am  free  to  say  that  I  consider  them  as  the  law  of  this  country." 

So  Mr,  Chancellor  Kent  observes  in  his  Commentaries,  that  "there  is 
seareely  a  decision  of  the  Prize  Courts  on  anj  general  question  of  public 
usage  which  has  not  received  the  express  approbation  and  sanction  of 
our  national  courts. "(r) 

XCni.  We  have  seen  under  what  circumstau  es  the  jroperty  of 
Foreign  Corporations  may  be  subject  to  BlIIi^,  rent  Rights     it  remains 

(j)  Thorshaven,  1  Edwards's  Rep.  102. 

(*}  The  Elaebe,  6  Rob.  \1S.  The  Maria  Fran^oise,  6  Rob.  282 ;  II  East's  Rep. 
619.     Brown  v.  The  United  Slates,  8  Cranoh,  {Aiuer.,)  131. 

(i)  The  Aquila,  1  Rob.  31.  The  Twee  Qesuster,  2  lb.  284,  n.  The  Rebeckih, 
1  lb.  22T.  The  Gertruyda,  3  lb.  211.  The  Mariamne,  5  lb.  11.  The  Charlotte, 
lb.  383.  The  Richmond,  5  lb.  325.  Thocshaven,  1  Edward,  102.  Hale,  in  Har- 
grave'i  Law  Treatisea,  c.  xxviii.  245. 

(ft)  The  Walsingham  Packet,  3  Kob.  77.  The  Etrusco,  4  lb.,  p.  362,  note,  and 
Bee  cases  Just  ci1«d. 

(l)  Bcowo  V.  United  States,  CrftDch,  (Amer,,)  132.  (m)  lb.  132,  134. 

\n)  L.  viii.  0.  vi.  p.  21.  (o)  L,  iii,  o,  iv.  53.  22-328. 

[p)  L.  iii.  c.  vi,  ss.  3,  10,  13. 

[g)  Q.  J,  P.,  cc,  iii,  xviii.  si.  "  Looking  to  the  general  scope  of  his  arguments 
(id.,  cc.  iii.  iv.  xvi,  xvii,,)  I  think  it  might  not  unfairly  be  argued  that,  independent 
of  particular  edicts,  the  subjects  of  hostile  nations  might  lawfully  aeiae  each 
other's  property  wherever  found," — Storv,  ubi  supr.,  p.  134. 

(r)  Part.  i.  1,  iii,  p,  70. 
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to  observe  that  Corporations  may  also,  under  certain  circumstances,  exer- 
cise these  Rights,  Thus,  wars  have  been  carried  on  out  of  Europe  by 
Companies  or  Societies,  but  these  wars  have  been  waged  under  the  direct 
or  implied  authority  of  the  sovereign.  The  right  of  waging  them  is  a 
consequence  of  the  power  granted  by  the  State  to  those  *compa-  |-^,  .f.-, 
nies  over  particular  territories,  (s)  It  has  so  happened  that  this  L  J 
power  has  been  only  granted  with  respect  to  possessions  out  of  Europe, 
but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  ab.'iolute  necessity  that  it  should  be 
so  limited. 

The  East  India  Companies,  as  has  been  already  observed,(()  present 
the  most  remarkable  illustration  of  the  enjoyment  of  this  authority  by 
corporate  bodies.  But  though  they  have  made  war  and  peace  in  their 
OWQ  name,  it  is  clear  that  they  have  done  so  as  delegates  of  their  sove- 
reign ;  and  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  sovereign  regulates  the  distri- 
bution of  the  Booty  captured  in  time  of  war  by  the  East  India  troops.fw) 

XCIV.  With  respect  to  the  instruments  by  which  the  work  of  de- 
struction and  devastation  may  be  carried  on,  bat  little  can  be  said  by  the 
Internationa!  Jurist,  and  that  little  must  be  chiefly  of  a  negative  char- 

The  means  of  carrying  on  war  are  either  (1)  secret  or  (2J  open. 

With  respect  to  mcret  means,  those  of  poison,  of  assassination,  of 
treachery,  are  proscribed  by  Christian  and  civilized  Heathen  nations.  It 
was  a  noble  reply  of  the  Eoman  Senat«,  even  in  the  days  of  its  corrup- 
tion, to  the  offer  of  a  barbarous  ally  to  destroy  their  enemy  by  poison : — 
"  Si  patrandje  neoi  veneum  mitteretur — non  fraude  neque  occulta,  sed 
palam  et  armatum,  populum  Eomanum  suos  uicisci."(3;) 

Memorable  also  is  the  language  of  our  own  Lord  Bacon  upon  the  same 
subject : — "  It  were,"  he  says,  "  just  and  honourable  for  princes,  being 
in  wars  together,  that  however  they  prosecute  their  quarrels  and  debates 
by  arms  and  acts  of  hostility ;  yea,  though  the  wars  be  such  as  they  pre- 
tend, the  utter  ruin  and  overthrow  of  the  forces  and  states  one  of  j-^. , .  - 
*another,  yet  they  so  limit  their  pai^ions  as  they  preserve  two  •-  -I 
things  sacred  and  inviolable, — that  is,  the  life  and  good  name  each  of 
other. 

"  For  the  wars  are  no  massacres  and  confusions ;  hut  tliey  are  the 
highest  triah  of  right,  when  princes  and  States,  that  acknowledge  no 
superior  upon  earth,  shall  put  themselves  upon  the  justice  of  God  for  the 
deciding  of  their  controversies  by  such  success  as  it  shall  please  Him  to 
give  on  either  side.  And  as  in  the  process  of  particular  pleas  between 
private  men,  all  things  ought  to  be  ordered  by  the  rules  of  civil  laws,  so 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  war  nothing  ought  to  be  done  against  the  Law 
of  Nations  or  the  Law  of  Honour  j  which  laws  have  ever  pronounced 
these  two  sorts  of  men,  the  one  conspirators  against  the  persons  of 
princes,  the  other  libellers  against  their  good  fame,  to  be  such  e 
of  common  society  as  are  not  to  be  cherbhed, — no,  not  by  enemies. 

(a)  Martens,  1.  vui.  c.  iii.  a.  2.  (()  Vol.  i,  s.  122. 

(u)  Caae  of  the  Army  of  the  Deccan,  2  Knapp's  Privy  Council  Rep.  103.  1 
qiiesition  related  to  booty  captared  in  the  PiodKree  and  Mahratta  War,  1811- 
Vido  post  as  to  this  case  Bind  booty  generally. 

(x)  Tacit.  Annal.,  1.  ii.  c.  lassviii. 
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"  For  in  the  examples  of  times  which,  were  less  corrupted,  we  find  that 
when,  in  the  greatest  hcata  and  extremities  of  wars,  there  have  heen 
made  offers  of  murderous  and  traitorous  attempts  against  the  person  of 
a  prince  to  the  enemy,  thej  have  been  not  only  rejected,  hut  also  re- 
vealed J  and  in  like  manner,  when  dishonourable  mention  shall  have 
been  made  of  a  prince  before  an  enemy  prince  by  some  that  have  thought 
therein  to  please  his  humour,  he  has  shown  himself,  contrariwise,  utterly 
distasted  therewith,  and  been  ready  to  contest  for  the  honour  of  an 
enemy."  (^) 

Nevertheless,  stratagems  by  land  and  sea  are  not  held  to  violate  the 
laws  of  War.  Thus,  the  ambu&h,  the  disguise  of  uniform,  the  false  flag 
are  allowable,  though  it  is  held  that  before  a  naval  action  be  begun  the 
tmc  flag  should  be  hoisted. 

r*1J.^T  With  respect  to  open  means,  the  employment  of  savagesfi)*and 
L  J  cannibals,  the  well-known  subject  of  Chatham's  vehement  cen- 
sure, the  use  of  poisoned  weapons,  the  wanton  devastation  of  territory, 
the  slaughter  and  ill-usage  of  the  unarmed  and  unoffending  men,  much 
more  of  women  and  children,  are  universally  reprobated,  (a) 

Yet  the  use  of  every  instrument  of  open  destruction  (though  the  non- 
nse  of  particular  kinds  of  shot  has  sometimes  been  the  subject  of  trea- 
ties,) the  cutting  off  the  resources  of  the  enemy,  by  stopping  the  sup- 
plies of  water,  or  by  devastating  the  adjacent  territory,  are  certainly  le- 
gitimate means  of  harrassing  the  foe. 

XCV.  Something  must  be  said  with  respect  to  the  belligerent's  right 
over  the  person  of  (1)  the  enemy  and  (2)  of  the  prisoner.fi) 

In  the  middle  ages,  when  the  most  gross  and  cruel  treatment  of  pri- 
soners prevailed,  the  Westernfc)  and  the  Eastern  Churches  contributed, 
as  we  have  seen,  all  the  mitigation  in  their  power  to  the  exercise  of  their 
hostilities ;  and  the  Third  Council  of  Lateran  (a.  d.  1179)  forbad  Chris- 
tians to  make  or  to  purchase  slaves, — a  principle  which  the  Eastern 
Church  also  enforced  about  eighty  years  afterwards  (a.  d.  1260.) 
l-^- .„-.  *1.  As  to  the  enemy  before  he  is  a  prisoner.(rf)  Soldiers  are 
L  J  not  of  the  unoffending  and  unarmed  class  referred  to  in  the  last 
paragraph, — to  wound  and  to  kill,  to  be  wounded  and  to  be  killed,  is  a 
large  part  of  their  terrible  though  necessary  vocation  in  this  imperfect 

(j))  Lord  Bacon,  Certain  Observations  upon  a  Libel  pablished  this  present  year, 
1592,  voL  v.  p.  384.     (Ed.  B.  MontHgu.) 

{:)  "  But  who  is  the  man  that  has  dared  to  authorise  and  associnte  to  our  arms 
the  tomahawk  and  scalping-kuife  of  the  savage?  To  call  into  civil  alliance  the 
wild  and  inhuman  savage  of  the  woods  ;  to  delegate  to  the  merciless  Indian  the 
defence  of  disputed  rights  ;  and  to  wage  the  horrors  of  his  barbarous  War 
against  our  brethen?  These  enormities  erj  aloud  for  redress  and  punishment, 
and,  unless  done  away  with,  will  leave  an  indelible  slain  on  the  national  honour." 
— Speech  of  Lord  Chatham,  in  Adotpbus's  Hist,  of  Eugland,  vol.  ii.  p.  435. 

(fl)  In  the  War  now  waged  bj  England,  France,  and  Turkej,  against  Russia 
(1854)  in  the  Crimea,  the  English  General  refused  to  abstain  from  firing  upon  a 
particular  quarter  of  Sebastopol,  said  to  be  inhahited  by  women  and  children,  but 
oflfered  them  a  free  passage  beyond  the  lines  of  the  army. 

(i)  Martens,  I.  viii.  o.  iii.     Vattel,  1.  iii.  c.  viii.  passim. 

(c)  De  Sagitlar.,  1.  x,  c.  i.    De  Treuga  et  Pace,  1.  x.  c.  ii.     Piitter,  Beitr.,  pp. 
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d      q      tw    Id      B  t    b      wl    tl      by      rr     d         ly     pture,tLey 

in      f    tly  w  Ii     t  th     w  U         tb     p  w      t    re     t  th    r  injury  or 

d    t  1     t  1  f  1        d      d  f       bl    ()     Th        nqueror  is 

bl      d    by  tl     1  w      f  J     t  ■V\        t      P        th        wh     1  y  down  their 

m     wh        k  f      4     rt  wh     1      w       d  1       d  b  Ipl    s, — to  put 

h  to  d    th      t       mm  tmd         Adth       wl        mtt  ought  to 

d     by  th    h     d    f  tb    h       m  d      t    f  th       Id  It  s  said  that 

pt         t     th  Uy    d     tted       1  f         1   d  by  oases  in 

wh    h   h    p  t         f  tl     1  f     f  th  my  t     t  with  your 

w       f  ty       wh    h  th  Itj    f  tb  J     1 1  d    eoessitatea 

Lit  wh   1  th        m     f  th  my  b  f       h    b  s  defence- 

1  ss  w  t   y  tak       b     1  f 

4     t     tl  my    ft      h  p  I    H      y  V   to  be  con- 

dmdh         ftt!btlf\.  tw  bg  suddenly 

ttkdlylJjf  mdpasatsh  d  dh  m  a  prisoners 
t    b    p  1 1    d    tb  1    t  th  ty     m  f  h  t  my  should 

be  annihilat«d  ?  Was  Anson  justifiable,  when,  after  the  capture  of  the 
Acapalco  galleon,  finding  that  his  crew  was  outnumbered  by  his  prisoners, 
he  consigned  the  latter  to  the  horrors  and  dreadful  suffering  of  iacarcera- 
tion  in  the  bold  ? 

Th  t  at  wh    b    morality  is    perplexed,    reason   is 

t  d        d  f    m  wh    h     fi'  ghted  nature  recoil8."(/)     At  least,  it 

ma}  b      ad  that  tb      1         t       deuce  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  self- 

p       rv  t    n  ju     d  t«  p  11    te  them.     The  *prisoner  wbo  r»ii<T 

b      y    Id  d  und  nd  t  unot  be  injured  so  long  as  he  •-        J 

fulfil   h     pa  t    f  th        nd  t  The  prisoner  who  has  made  no  sucb 

nd  t    n  n   y  b        bj    t  t       11  necessary  restraint,  proportioned,  of 

u        t    h  d  t     ul  m  t    r  his  intention  to  escape. 

B  t         Ij   h    >  th   w         nd  the  humane  will  join  in  preferring 

the  conduct  of  Charles  XII.,  when,  after  the  battle  of  Narva,  ho  disarmed 

and  set  at  liberty  the  prisoners  who  encumbered  him,  to  that  conduct  of 

his  adversary,  wbo  after  the  battle  of  Pultowa,  sent  the  prisoners,  whose 

prowess  bo  bad  experienced  and  dreaded,  into  the  wilds  of  Siberia. 

The  selling(s')  prisoners  as  slaves,  is,  as  Vattel  observes,  a  disgrace  to 
bumanity,  happily  banished  from  Christeadom.(/t)     Prisoners  are  ex- 

(e)  "Weder  in  dem  einem  noch  anderen.  Falle  kaon  nsch  Rechtsregeln  dem 
Getkngen  noch  daa  Leben  gefangen  werden  ;  dennj'ede  erlaubti  Gewaii  endigt  wenn 
der  Gegaer  widerstandioss  geworden  ist,  und  betechtiget  blose  zw  weiteren  Siche- 
rungsmitteln."— Hfiffters,  a.  137.    Vide  ante,  p.  53. 

(/)  Burke's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  127. 

\g] "of  being  taken  by  the  insolent  foe, 

And  sold  W  giaverj-.  and  my  redemption  thence."— 0th.,  act  1,  so.  3. 

Vide  ante,  vol,  i.  c.  xviil  pp.  317-18,  Slaybby  jjjo  the  SLiYu  Trade,  and  ib, 
the  opinion  of  Grotius  and  Bynkershock. 

(A)  "  Le  droit  de  guerre,  diaent  les  juriiconaulteB  Romains,  permet  de  tuer  les 
prisonuiers  ]  en  les  rendant  esclaves,  on  leur  &tt  grSiCe  de  la  Tie.  Nous  r^poudoas, 
avec  Bmssean,  qnc  'la  guerre  n'est  point  une  relation  d'homtne  h  hotnme,  mais 
line  relation  d'Etat  ^  Etat,  dans  laqnelle  les  particuUers  oe  sont  esaemis  qu'acei- 
dentellement,  non  point  comme  bonimes,  ui  m£me  comme  citoyens,  mais  comme 
Eoldats.  La  fin  de  la  guerre  dtaut  la  deetruction  do  I'Etat  ennemi,  on  a  droit  d'eu 
tuer  les  d^fenseurs  tant  qu'ils  ont  les  armes  k  la  main ;  mais  sitOt  qu'ils  les  posent 
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changed  in  War,  are  dismissed  on  their  parole,  under  promise  not  to 
carry  arms  for  a  certain  time,  or  during  the  continuance  of  the  War.  A 
commander  may  make  engagements  with  the  enemy  to  this  effect,  but 
such  engagements  must  have  their  limits;  he  cannot  undertake  that  hie 
troops  shall  never  bear  arms  again  against  the  enemy,  thougli  he  may 
engage  that  they  shall  not  do  so  during  the  existing  War,  hecause  the 
enemy  may  ao  long  detain  them  in  captivity,  (i) 

The  ransom  of  prisoners  is  a  practice  now  much  discountenanced,  hut 
r*Id.'i"l  ^^^''^  cannot  be  said  to  he  unlawful.  If  prisoners  *are  not 
L  J  released  during  the  War,  their  freedom  should  always  form  one 
of  the  conditions  of  the  peace  which  terminates  it. 

XCVI.  The  following  classes  of  persons  have  no  claim  to  the  treats 
ment  of  prisoners  of  War:(i) — 

1,  Bands  of  marauders,  acting  without  the  authority  of  the  sovereign 
or  the  order  of  the  military  commander, — a  class  which  of  course  does 
not  include  volunteer  corps,  which  have  been  permitted  to  attach  them- 
selves to  the  army,  and  which  act  under  the  command  of  the  general  of 
the  army. 

U.  Deserters  captured  among  the  enemy's  troops. 

3.  Spies,  even  if  thej  belong  to  the  regular  army. 

Tlie  most  melancholy  and  affecting  instance  ia  modern  times  of  the 
severity  with  which  this  class  of  persons  is  treated,  is  afforded  by  the 
well-known  history  of  Major  Andre,  of  which  some  further  mention  will 
be  made  hereafter. 


[*146]  *CH AFTER  VIII. 

INTERCOURSE   BETWEEN  ENEMIES   DURING    WAR. 

SCVII.  That  enemies,  during  the  fiercest  raging  of  War,  must  keep 
their  word  and  fulfil  their  plighted  faith,  is  an  undeniable  maxim  of  all 
civilized  States;  without  the  religious  observance  of  these  obligations, 
proposals  of  peace  could  never  be  entered  upon,  and  the  horrors  of  War 
would  be  perpetual. {«)  This  word  may  be  pledged,  and  this  faith 
plighted  by  implication  as  well  as  by  express  promise.  Every  belli- 
gerent acts  upon  the  presumption  that  the  usages  of  civilized  War  will 


Hence,  Flags  of  Truce,  Cartels  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners.  Passes, 
Safe  Conducts,  are  holden  sacred  by  all  States. (&) 

They  are  among  the  "  belli  commercia,"(c)  which  whoever  violates 
deserves  to  be  treated  as  a  pirate. 

et  SB rendent,  cessant  d'fitre  ennemis,  Us redeviennent  aimplemcnt  hommes,  et  Ion 
n'a  pluE  de  droit  sue  lear  vie.' " — Eousseao,  Contrat  SocIbI,  1.  i.  p,  4. 

(i)  Vattel,  ubi  supr. 

(ft}HefflecB,  s.  126. 

^o}  "  Inter  hoates  qu£e  conveniunt  fide  aut  expressC  aut  tacitit  constant." — Grot., 
1.  ill.  c.  Kt.  s.  1,  et  videpassim,  oc.  ssL-ixiy. 

(i)  Viittel,  i.  iii.  0.  ivil.  (c)  Virg.  Mn.,  1.  s.  53a. 
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XCVni.  Some  of  these  usages  appear  to  deserve  a  fuller  consideration. 
A  Safe  Cotid-act,(d\  or  Passport,  is  a  privilege  which  ensures  safety  to 
those  who  hold  it  while  passing  or  repassing  from  one  place  to  another, 
or  while  ooeupied  in  the  pcrformaDc  f  me  a  t  j  cified  in,  and  per- 
mitted by  the  *iastraDieiJt.     Such  an  um  n    mu  t  emanate  ^ 


from  the  supreme   authority  upon  th      p        ha         from  t 


:  [•!«] 


Q  coraraand,  to  whom  the  sov  n  ha  f  hese  and  other  pur- 
poses delegated  his  power,  either  hy  exp  nm  n  or  as  the  natural 
consequences  of  other  powers. 

XCIX.  The  safe  conduct  for  the  p  ann     be  transferred  from 

one  man  to  another;  the  abuses  which  might  flow  from  such  a  permission 
are  manifest.  But  the  safe  conduct  for  goods  admits  of  their  being  re- 
moved by  some  person  other  than  their  owner,  unless  there  bo  some  spe- 
cific objection  against  the  person  employed. 

The  extent  of  the  safe  conduct  must  of  course  be  limited  by  the  extent 
of  the  command  of  the  grantor;  it  would  not  ceeessarily  be  limited  by 
territorial  boundary,  but  would,  unless  otherwise  limited,  follow  the  gran- 
tee wherever  the  forces  or  troops  of  the  grantor  are. 

C.  The  grantor  of  the  safe  conduct  tacitly  pledges  himself  both  to  pro- 
tect the  grantee  and  to  punish  any  person  subject  to  his  command  who 
may  violate  it.  A  safe  conduct,  strictly  construed,  does  not  include 
more  than  one  person  and  his  reasonable  baggage,  unless  the  terms  of  the 
instrument  expressly  admit  more. 

CI.  If  a  safe  conduct  be  granted  for  a  limited  time,  its  virtue  expires 
with  the  expiration  of  this  time ;  but  if  the  grantee  has  been  prevented 
by  sickness,  or  some  cause  over  which  he  has  no  control,  from  returning 
within  the  time,  the  spirit  of  the  promise  of  security  conveyed  in  the 
instrument  protects  him.  The  ease,  as  Vattel  remarks, (e)  is  different 
from  that  of  an  enemy  coming  into  a  country  during  a  truce :  to  him  no 
particular  promise  has  been  made ;  he  has,  at  his  own  peril,  taken  advan- 
tage of  a  general  liberty  allowed  by  the  suspension  of  hostilities ;  all  that 
has  been  promised  to  him  is  forbearance  from  hostilities  during  a  certain 
period ;  it  may  be  a  matter  of  importance  to  his  enemy  that  at  the  expi- 
ration *of  that  period,  the  War  should  in  all  respects  freely  take  |-*i  .o-r . 

The  safe  conduct  is  granted  by  the  public  authorities,  therefore  the 
grantor  in  fact  never  dies;  it  does  not  expire  with  the  death  of  the  par- 
ticular officer  who  happened  to  subscribe  it-{y)  If  the  safe  conduct 
contains  any  such  limitation  as  for  such  tiTiie  as  loe  shall  thinJc  fit,  it  is 
of  course  revocable  at  the  discretion  of  the  grantor;(jr)  but  even  without 
such  limitation  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  be,  nndcr  all  circttmslances,  irre- 
vocable; circumstances  subsequent  to  the  granting  of  it  may  render  its 
revocation  imperative,  but  it  must  be  so  revoked  that  the  grantee  be 
allowed  time  and  liberty  to  depart  in  safety,  though  a  very  ui^nt  and 

(d)  Jus  comiDPandi  estra  inducias  (Grot.,  ' 
SalTaguardia.  Schutz-oderSah-egardenvertrag 
port,  Sauf  conduit. 

W  L.  iii.  c.  xvii.  p,  274.  [/)Grot.,l.! 

(jr)  lb.,  3.  23.     Vuttd,  1.  iii.  c.  svii.  p,  275, 
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supervening  necessity  may  possibly  authorize  his  temporary  detention. 
But  a  safe  conduct  is  not  to  be  converted  into  a  snare,  the  safety  of  the 
bearer  is  at  all  hazards  to  be  secured, fA^ 

Cn.  Safe  cmidticts  are  privileges,  and  therefore,  if  any  doubt  arise  as 
to  their  construction,  should  be  interpreted  by  the  general  rules  appli- 
cable to  such  grants. 

But  inasmuch  as  the  right  of  safe  passage  conveyed  by  the  instrument 
of  safe  conduct  is  neither  hurtful  to  a  third  person  nor  onerous  to  the 
grantor,  it  should  always  receive  a  liberal  construction,  and  the  instru- 
ment, whatever  the  language  of  it  may  be,  must  be  so  interpreted  as  to 
avoid  the  conseciuence  of  a  manifest  injustice  or  absurdity.(*l  Thus,  for 
instance,  a  safe  conduce  granted  to  soldiers  and  sailors  gcn&rally  must  be 
construed  to  extend  to  all  officers  of  the  army  and  the  fleet.  So  a  per- 
mission "  to  depart  freely,"  must  be  holden  to  continue  till  the  grantee 
arrives  in  a  piace  of  safety.  The  privilege  is,  in  fact,  always  to  be  bo 
construed,  as  not  to  be  useless  to  the  grantee.  But  the  granteo  allowed 
ps-|iq->  to  depart,  is  not  *necessarily  allowed  to  return,  and  he  who  is 
1-  J  allowed  to  come  is  allowed  to  do  so  once,  and  not  oftener,  unless 
there  bo  some  words  relating  to  time  which  ^ve  rise  to  a  reasonable  con- 
jecture that  such  was  the  intention  of  the  grantor.  If  permission  be 
given  for  other  persons  to  accompany  the  grantee,  describing  them  by 
some  general  name,  such  as  companioihs,  this  must  be  construed  to  exclude 
those  whose  case  is,  to  borrow  the  expression  of  Grotius,  more  odious 
than  that  of  the  grantee  himself;  such,  for  instance,  as  deserters,  refu- 
gees, pirates,  or  robbers.  If  the  instrument  speaks  of  companions,  he- 
longing  to  a  certain  nation,  the  expression  operates  to  exclude  all  com- 
panions who  do  not  belong  to  that  nation. (i^ 

cm.  The  occasions  upon  which  (Vj  the  extreme  rights  of  War  have 
been  pressed  with  the  greatest  seventy,  and  (2J  upon  which  barbarities 
inconsistent  with  the  Laws  of  War  have  been  practised,  will  chiefly  be 
found  to  have  been  those  arising  during  a  War  which  was  in  its  origin 
of  a  civil  or  revolutionary/  character.  The  latter  proposition  is  illustrated 
by  the  conduct  even  of  the  French,  who  are  usually  as  remarkable  for 
their  chivalry  as  for  their  valour.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Wars  of  the 
first  French  Revolution,  the  French  General  announced  his  intention  of 
giving  no  quarter  to  English  prisoners.  The  English  did  not  retaliate, 
and  the  I^ws  of  War  upon  this  subject  were  soon  restored. 

CIV.  Of  the  truth  of  the  former  proposition  the  War  between  England 
and  her  revolted  American  colonies  affords  various  melancholy  examples 
upon  both  sides ;  but  two  have  been  specially  recorded  by  history.  They 
are  remarkable  for  the  affecting  character  of  their  incidents,  and  for  their 
having  been  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  the  bravo  and  virtuous  Wash- 
ton.  They  are  the  examples  of  Andr(5  and  Asgill. 
r*150T  *^'^  ^^^  ^^'  1776,  Lee,  an  American  general,  while  advancing 
L         -I  to  join  the  commander-in-chief,  quitted  his  camp  before  Morris- 

(h)  Vattel,  1.  iii.  o.  svii.  p.  258. 
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town,  and  went  upon  a  reconnoitering  espedition.  He  was  surprised  by 
a  detachment  of  Knglish  light  horse,  under  Colonel  Hareourt,  and  con- 
Teyed  to  New  York.  This  exploit  caused  no  less  joy  in  the  British,  than 
re^Gt  in  the  American  army.  No  officer  of  equal  rank  being  in  captiv- 
ity among  the  Americans,  General  Washingtou  offered  six  field  officers 
in  exchange ;  hut  received  for  reply,  that  General  Lee,  being  a  deserter 
from  the  British  service,  could  not  be  considered  as  a  prisoner 
It  was  ineffectually  alleged,  on  the  other  side,  that  he  had  i 
commission  before  the  commencement  of  hostilities;  no  arguments  or 
offers  could  procure  hia  release ;  he  was  confined,  and  vigilantly  guarded. 
G-eneral  Washington  declared  that  he  would  not  exchange  certain  Hessian 
field-officers,  or  a  Lieutenanl^Oolonel  Campbell,  unless  Lee  were  recog- 
nised as  a  prisoner  of  war ;  and  the  English  commander,  fearing  that  if 
Lee  were  sent  to  England  the  Hessian  officers  would  be  closely  confined, 
and  that  thereby  much  discontent  would  arise,  detained  Lee  in  America. 
The  proceedings  of  Congress  warranted  these  apprehensions.  They  re- 
scinded a  kind  of  cartel  for  the  exchange  of  captives,  deprived  of  their 
parole  several  British  officers,  and  declared  that  the  treatment  experienced 
by  Lee  should  form  the  mode!  of  their  conduct  towards  prisoners.(i) 

CV.  The  case  of  Captain  Asgill  was  as  follows  :— In  1782,  after  the 
capitulation  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  many  loyalists  urged  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
to  threaten  vengeance  for  injuries  inflicted  on  those  who  had  joined  the 
royal  standard  ;  but  he  declined  issuing  a  proclamation,  and  was  deterred 
by  the  advice  of  the  principal  refugees,  from  establishing  the  civil  gov- 
ernment, which  would  have  permitted  the  trial  of  captive  continentals  as 
rebels.  While  he  was  engaged  in  *projeots  of  defence,  and  while  |- 
commissi oners,  appointed  by  him  and  General  Washington,  i 
negotiating  for  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  one  Joshua  Huddy,  a  captain 
in  the  service  of  Congress,  was  taken  by  a  party  of  loyalists,  and  after 
being  conveyed  to  several  prisons,  and  confined  some  days,  delivered, 
with  two  others,  by  a  written  order  from  the  Board,  to  a  Captain  Lippen- 
eott,  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  being  exchanged ;  but  Huddy  was 
hung  on  a  tree,  with  a  label  on  his  breast,  denoting  that  his  fate  was  a 
retaliation  for  that  of  one  White,  an  associator. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton,  highly  resenting  this  disgraceful  outrage  on  huma- 
nity, and  insult  on  himself  as  commander,  arrested  Lippencott,  and  with 
the  concurrence  of  a  council  of  war,  ordered  him  to  be  tried  for  murder. 
But  the  Americans  wore  not  appeased  by  this  act  of  justice.  The  in. 
habitants  of  Monmouth  county  urgently  entreated  General  Washington, 
as  the  person  in  whom  was  lodged  the  sole  power  of  avenging  their 
wrongs,  to  bring  a  British  officer  of  the  same  rank  as  Huddy  to  a  similar 
end. 

Acting  with  great  promptitude  on  this  requisition,  the  American  com. 
mander  wrote  to  the  British  commander,  "  I  demand  that  the  guilty 
Captain  Lippencott,  or  the  officer  who  commanded  at  the  execution  of 
Huddy,  must  be  given  up  ;  or,  if  that  officer  was  of  inferior  rank  to  him, 
so  many  of  the  perpetrators  as  will,  according  to  the  tariff  of  exchange, 

(I)  Adolpbus,  Histor;  of  EHgland,  vol.  ii.  p.  380. 
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be  equivalent.  In  failure  of  it,  I  shiill  hold  myself  justified,  in  the  eyes 
of  God  and  man,  for  the  measures  to  which  I  shall  resort." 

Clinton  expressed  surprise  and  displeasure  at  this  imperious  language. 
He  had  taken,  he  said,  due  measures  for  bringing  the  delinquents  to  jus- 
tice ;  but  would  not  consent  to  adopt  and  estend  barbarity,  by  sacrificing 
innocence,  under  the  notion  of  preventing  guilt;  and  added  that,  if  vio- 
lations of  humanity  could  be  justified  by  example,  those  committed  by 
General  Washington's  party  exceeded,  and  probably  gave  rise  to  that  in 
question.  The  board  of  loyalists,  corroborating  this  assertion,  stated 
r*]  'J''!  '^i'^'*''^^t*'^ees  relating  to  the  execution  of  Huddy,  *in  which, 
L  "J  though  Lippencott  had  eseeeded  bis  authority  and  their  orders, 
he  had  merely  adopted  the  precedent  shown  by  the  Americans  in  the 
ease  of  White.  They  also  recited  many  instances  in  which  cruelty 
towards  the  loyalists  had  only  been  restrained  by  retaliation. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  letter  of  Washington  had  been  accom- 
panied with  depositions  to  show  that  Huddy  was  not  concerned  in  the 
murder  of  White ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  produced  Huddy's 
own  confession  of  his  activity  in  murdering  associated  loyalists. 

Unmoved  by  these  representations,  Washington  seized  as  deserters 
Messrs.  Hatfield  and  Badgely,  though  protected  by  a  fiag  of  truce.  To 
an  application  for  their  liberation,  he  answered,  that  deserters,  or  persons 
whom  crime  rendered  amenable  to  the  civil  laws,  could  not  be  protected, 
even  under  a  flag. 

Subsequently  to  this  act,  General  Washington  wrote  to  the  English 
Genera]  Eobertson,  the  temporary  successor  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  that 
he  adhered  to  tbe  resolutions  which  he  hud  expressed  to  the  latter  officer. 
Orders  had  been  given  to  designate  a  British  otfieer  for  retaliation ;  the 
time  and  place  were  fixed,  but  still  ho  hoped  that  the  result  of  a  court- 
martial  would  prevent  this  dreadful  alternative.  This  proceeding  was 
resorted  to,  but  was  not  attended  with  the  effect  which  the  Americans 
desired.  The  prisoner,  at  first  pleaded  that  he  was  not  subject  to  martial 
law,  and  by  common  law  could  not  be  tried  in  New  Yorlt  for  an  offence 
alleged  to  have  been  committed  in  another  State — that  of  New  Jersey. 
This  objection,  being  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Chief  Justice 
and  the  Attorney-General,  was  overruled;  the  trial  proceeded;  but  as  it 
appeared  from  the  evidence  that  Lippencott  acted  under  the  orders  of  a 
board  which  he  was  bound  to  obey,  he  was  acquitted.  And  now  the 
barbarous  edict  of  retaliation  was  about  to  be  enforced.  The  officers, 
who  had  been  surrendered  at  York  Town,  and  whose  persons  ought  to 
have  been  sacred  under  the  terms  of  the  capitulation,  were  directed  to 
p^  ,„-.  cast  lots,  to  determine  who  should  be  the  expiatory  victim.  *It 
L  -"  fell  on  Captain  Asgill,  son  of  Sir  Charles  Asgill,  who  was  only 
ID  his  nineteenth  year;  and  against  this  inhuman  sacrifice  entreaty  and 
argument  were,  with  the  American  Genera!,  equally  unavailing.  To 
close  at  once  this  painful  and  disgraceful  narrative,  it  is  to  be  added  that 
the  innocence  and  amiable  qualities  of  the  young  officer,  and  the  anguish 
and  the  pathetic  supplications  of  his  family,  which  produced  no  effect  on 
Washington,  found  their  way  to  the  heart  of  the  French  queen.  In- 
fluenced by  the  prayers  and  tears  of  the  captive's  mother,  si 
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her  powerful  mediation;  ami,  with  the  aid  of  M.  de  Verge nnes,  and 
through  him  of  M.  de  la  Luzerne,  the  plenipotentiary  of  Louis,  obtained 
from  Congress  an  order  for  Asgill'a  discharge. (m) 

CVI.  The  case  of  Major  Andr6  waa  on  this  wise.  .  The  American 
G-eneral  Arnold,  an  officer  of  great  abilities,  had  determined  to  leave  the 
American  and  join  the  royalist  forces.  In  July,  1779,  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  Washington  to  the  important  post  of  West  Point,  on  the 
North  River.  Here  he  opened  a  negotiation  with  the  English  General, 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  for  the  surrender  of  West  Point  and  the  adjacent 
posts,  When  the  project  was  ripe  for  esecutioTi,  Major  AndrS,  Adju- 
tant^General  of  the  British  army,  an  officer  in  whose  prudence  and 
address  Sir  Henry  Clinton  reposed  the  greatest  confidence,  and  who  had 
chiefly  conducted  the  correspondence  between  him  and  General  Arnold, 
was  commissioned  to  adjust  the  final  arrangement.  He  was  conveyed  from 
the  Vulture  sloop  by  night,  in  a  boat  despatched  by  Arnold,  lauded  on 
neutral  ground,  and  held  a  conference  with  him  till  the  approach  of  day. 
The  American  General,  fearful  of  discovery,  advised  Major  Andr^  not 
to  return  on  board  the  Vulture,  but  conveyed  him  to  a  place  of  conceal- 
ment *within  the  American  lines,  where  he  remained  till  night,  j-^,  ,  .-■ 
During  the  day  the  sloop  had  shifted  her  position,  and  the  boat-  L  -^ 
men  refusing  to  convey  Andr^  on  board,  he  was  compelled  to  attempt 
reaching  New  York  by  laud ;  and,  by  the  direction  of  Arnold,  changed 
his  regimentals  for  a  plain  suit,  and  received  a  passport  under  the  name 
of  John  Anderson.  Protected  by  the  passport,  he  had  already  passed 
the  lines,  and  conceived  himself  free  from  danger,  when  a  patrol  of 
three  men  sprang  from  a  wood  and  seized  his  horse.  la  a  moment  of 
surprise,  the  unfortunate  Andr^  inquired  of  the  soldiers  "whence  they 
came?"  and  to  their  answer,  "from  below,"  replied,  "and  so  am  I;" 
avowing  himself  to  be  a  British  officer.  He  discovered  his  error  too  late ; 
the  captors  searched  him,  and  finding  several  papers  concealed  in  various 
parts  of  his  dress,  carried  him  before  their  commander.  During  his  ex- 
amination before  the  American  colonel  of  militia.  Major  Andr6  continued 
tis  assumed  name  of  John  Anderson,  and  contrived  to  obtain  the  trans- 
mission of  a  letter  to  Arnold,  who  escaped  to  the  British  head-quarters. 
The  captive  had  now  no  further  occasion  for  disguise  :  he  wrote  to  Gen- 
eral Washington  a  full  and  frank  statement  of  the  circumstances  which 
ocoaisioned  his  being  within  the  Amarieau  lines,  es:culpating  himself 
from  the  imputation  of  being  a  spy,  and  demanding,  "  whatever  might 
be  his  fate,  a  decent  treatment." 

Washington  referred  the  case  to  a  board  of  fourteen  general  officers, 
all  Americans  escept  La  Fayette  and  the  Baron  de  Steuben,  before 
whom  Andr^  was  compelled  to  appear.  The  facts  alleged  against  him 
were  chiefly  drawn  from  his  own  letters,  and  supported  by  his  own 
answers  to  interrogatories  unfairly  administered;  while  he  was,  by  situa- 
tion, precluded  from  the  advantage  of  adducing  explanatory  testimony. 

(m)  AdolphuB,  History  of  England,  vol.  iii.  pp.  383-386.  Remembrancer,  vol. 
sir.  p.  155,  et  seq.  Aon.  Reg.  (11S3,)  Appendi.v  to  the  Chronicle.  Spark's  Life 
of  Washington,  vol.  i.  p.  378.     Letters  in  the  State  Paper  Office. 
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The  board  reported  that,  agreealily  to  the  law  and  usage  of  nations,  he 
ought  to  suffer  death  as  a  spy. 

From  the  momeut  of  hia  capture,  no  exertions  were  spared  to  avert  his 
fat«.  Colonel  Hobinson,  commander  of  the  loyal  Americana,  and  Sir 
j-^,  .--,  Henry  Clinton  wrote  to  General  Washington,  *affirniing  that  he 
L  -I  had  been  sent  to  confer,  under  a  flag  of  truce.  Arnold  certified 
the  samo  fact,  and  further  insisted  that  every  subsequent  proceeding  had 
been  sanctioned  by  his  authority,  whieh  he  had  a  right  to  exercise  ac- 
cording to  his  discretion.  These  letters  were  produced  before  the  board 
of  officers ;  but  a  previous  question  was  artfully  put  to  the  captive,  who, 
in  answer,  is  said  to  have  denied  that  he  had  come  on  shore  with  a  fiag 
of  truce. 

After  promulgation  of  the  sentence.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  sent  a  deputa- 
tion to  state  such  facts  as  could  not  be  disclosed  to  the  board.  General 
Washington  would  not  receive  them,  but  appointed  General  Greene,  presi- 
dent of  the  court  which  condemned  Major  AndrS,  to  meet  General 
Robertson, — the  person  who  accompanied  him  not  being  permitted  to 
land.  In  this  conference  Eobertson  urged  reasons  of  humanity  and 
policy,  and  especially  tho  hazard  which  many  Americans  would  incur  in 
case  of  retaliation,  and  the  previous  moderation  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
who,  on  several  occasions,  had  shown  the  most  humane  attention  to 
General  Washington's  intercession  in  favour  of  avowed  spies,  and  had 
still  in  his  power  many  delinquents.  General  Robertson  offered  to  prove, 
by  une sceptic n able  testimony  that  Andri5  went  on  shore  in  a  boat  bearing 
a  flag  of  truce,  with  the  knowledge  and  under  the  protection  of  Arnold, 
who  was  commander  of  the  district ;  and  he  strongly  urged  the  injustice 
of  considering  Major  Andre  as  a  spy,  merely  on  the  foundation  of  an 
improper  phrase  in  a  letter  to  Genera!  Washington,  None  of  these  argu- 
ments or  proposals  had  the  desired  effect ;  and  an  offer  ta  exchange,  for 
the  intended  victim,  any  prisoner  whom  the  Americans  should  select, 
was  equally  disregarded.  General  Eobertson  then  proposed  a  reference 
to  disinterested  foreigners,  acquainted  with  the  Laws  of  War  and  of 
Nations;  but  this  proposition  was  not  complied  with.  A  letter  written 
by  Arnold,  repeating  his  explanations  of  Andre's  situation,  and  threaten- 
ing retaliation  if  the  sentence  against  him  was  executed,  produced,  ss 
might  be  expected,  no  good  effect;  every  sentiment  of  humanity  and 
r*l  ifiT  P'^'i'^y  ^^^  absorbed  in  the  *base  desire  of  revenge :  General 
L         J  Washington  justified  the  decision  of  tho  board. 

Major  Andr6,  during  his  examination,  studiously  avoided  every  dis- 
closure which  might  affect  the  Interests  or  character  of  those  with  whom 
he  had  been  engaged.  He  received  the  sentence  without  alarm  or  dejec- 
tion, acknowledged  the  politeness  with  which  he  had  been  treated  during 
his  captivity,  and  only  solicited  the  sad  privilegeof  dying  by  the  musket, 
like  a  soldier,  and  not  by  the  cord,  like  a  felon. 

This  request  was  emelly  denied;  but  his  courage  surmounted  even  this 
terrible  and  unexpected  trial. («)  The  manner  of  his  execution  was 
scarcely  justifiable  by  the  sternest  rules  of  International  Law ;  it  was  one 

(n)  His  Qionument  is  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
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of  the  few  acts  which  can  be  cited  as  diaereditahle  to  the  gi-eat  hero, 
Washington,  and,  hke  the  case  of  Aagill,  waa  the  frtdt  of  the  proverbial 
bitterness  of  a  eivii  war. 

CVII,  The  Civil  War  which  immediately  followed  upon  the  oatbreak 
of  the  first  revolution  carried  the  ferocity  of  the  civil  contest  into  the 
International  War  which  sprung  from  it;  hut  for  a  short  period  only. 
Regular  military  discipline  soon  conferred  upoQ  the  French  army  that 
reputation  for  humanity  which  it  has  subsequently  so  well  deserved,  and 
the  reputation  for  courage  it  has  never  lost. 

But  the  contrast  between  the  conduct  of  that  army  with  respect  to 
prisoners  in  1794  and  in  1810,  is  very  striking,  and  illustrates  the  remark 
respecting  the  effects  of  civil  war  upon  belligerent  practice. 

In  1794,  the  Duke  of  York,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  British  army 
in  Holland,  put  forth  a  proclamation  to  the  following  effect ; — . 

"  The  National  Convention  has  just  passed  a  decree  that  their  soldiers 
shall  give  no  quarter  to  the  British  or  Hanoverian  troops.  His  Eoyal 
Highness  anticipates  the  indignatioD  and  hoiTor  which  has  naturally 
arisen  in  the  minds  of  the  brave  troops  whom  he  addresses  upon  receiving 
*thi8  information.  He  desires,  however,  to  remind  them  that  .^, ._-, 
mercy  to  the  vanquished  is  the  brightest  gem  in  the  soldier's  L  -" 
character,  and  exhorts  them  not  to  suffer  their  resentment  to  lead  them 
into  any  precipitate  act  of  cruelty  on  their  part,  which  may  sully  the 
reputation  they  have  acquired  ic  the  world.     In  all  the  wars  which  from 
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as  injurious  to  themselves  aa  it  is  disgraceful  to  their  Government ;  and, 
therefore,  His  Eoyal  Highness  trusts  that  tho  soldiers  of  both  nations 
will  confine  their  sentiments  of  abhorrence  to  the  Xational  Convention 
alone,  persuaded  that  thoy  will  he  joined  in  them  by  every  Frenchman 
who  possesses  a  spark  of  honour  or  one  principle  of  a  soldier."(o) 

What  a  contrast  to  this  state  of  things  is  exhibited  in  the  despatches 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  during  the  Peninsular  War.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  following  despatch : — 

CeloricB,  Augiist  8,  1810. 
"  To  TUE  Right  Hon.  H.  Wellesley, 

"  Sinco  I  have  commanded  the  troops  in  this  country,  I  have  always 
treated  the  French  officers  and  soldicra  who  have  been  made  prisoners 
with  tho  utmost  humanity  and  attention  ;  and  in  numerous  instances  I 
have  saved  their  lives.     The  only  motive  which  I  have  had  for  this  con- 

(o)  Proclamation,  May  30,  Ann.  Beg.,  1784,  State  Papers,  p.  169, 
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r*i  -D-i  'luct  has  been  that  thej  might  treat  our  officers  and  soldiers  well 
L  J  *who  might  fall  into  their  hands;  and  I  must  do  the  French  the 
justice  to  say  that  they  have  been  univereally  well  treated,  and  in  recent 
instances  the  wounded  prisoners  of  the  British  army  have  been  taken 
care  of  before  the  wounded  of  the  French  armj.'Vp) 

CVIII.  During  the  present  war  waged  by  France  and  England  against 
Eussia,  complaints  have  been  preferred  by  the  former  Powers  that  the 
wounded  English  and  French  were,  while  lying  helpless  od  the  field  of 
battle,  put  to  death  by  the  Russian  soldiers.  It  is  lamentable  to  add,  that 
this  charge  was  palliated,  and  not  wholly  denied  by  the  Eussian  authori- 
ties. The  palliation  consisted  in  an  averment  that  the  Russians  had 
been  exasperated  by  the  spoliation  of  a  Russian  church  by  English  soldiers 
previous  to  the  battle.fj) 

GIX.  The  conventions  which  taJce  place  during  war  respecting  prisoners 
are  those  which  relate  to  ^1)  their  ransom  or  (21  their  exchange. 

Formerly,  the  right  to  exact  Ransom  belonged  to  the  individual  cap- 
tor ;  the  practice  so  often  met  with  in  Homer  and  Virgil,  prevailed  in 
the  middle  ages  of  Christianity,  and  is  even  referred  to  as  existing  by 
Vattel.(rJ  The  custom  of  demanding  Rainoin  is  now  nearly  extinct 
among  civilized  nations ,  but  if  exacted  at  all,  it  would  now,  according 
to  the  better  usage,  be  exacted  by  the  State,  and  not  by  the  individual 
conqueror  or  captor, — except,  indeed,  in  eases  of  maritime  capture,  among 
those  nations  which  permit  their  subjects  to  take  ransom  for  captured 
ship's  This  practice  has  been  for  some  time  disallowed  by  the  La*  of 
England 

Thi',  branch  of  the  question  will  be  discussed  with  the  other  subjects 
of  Maritime  International  Law. 

But  there  are  certain  general  maxims  on  the  subject  of  Ransom  which 
r*l  f;oi  '"^^7  ^^  mentioned  in  this  place.     In  the  *middle  and  early  ages 
>-         -la  person  who  had  acquired  a  i"  ' 
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(p)  Tbe  Despatches  of  the  Dulto  of  Wellington,  vol.  iv.  p.  212. 

(q)  Lord  Joiin  SuBsell's  Speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  December,  18o4, 

(t)  L.  iii.  c.  ivii.  ss.  318-286. 
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hostage  die,  the  prisoner  is  not  thereby  restored  to  hia  liberty.  If  how- 
ever, one  prifloaer  has  heen  siihstituted  for  another,  the  death  of  one 
releases  the  other. (s) 

OX.  (()  In  general,  all  contracts  in  faTOur  of  alien  enemies  are,  in 
Great  Britain,  void,  hoth  at  law  and  in  equity,(!i)  unless  the  enemy  shall 
have  come  into  this  country  suh  salvo  condwtu,  or  live  here  by  the 
king's  Uoense.fa;)  And  a  bill  *drawn  abroad  by  an  alien  enemy  cj,i(i|-|-] 
on  a  British  subject  here,  and  indorsed,  during  War,  to  a  British  L  J 
subject  volwntarity  resident  iu  the  hostile  country,  cannot  be  enforced 
by  the  latter  after  peace  has  been  restored,  because  it  was  illegal  in  its 
concoetion.(y)  But  upon  the  principle  laid  down  by  Vattel,  it  was 
decided  that  where  two  British  subjects  were  declared  prisoners  in 
France,  and  one  of  thorn  drew  a  bill  in  favour  of  the  other  on  a  third 
British  subject,  resident  in  England,  aud  such  payee  indorsed  the  same, 
in  France,  to  an  alien  enemy,  that  the  transaction  was  legal,  that  the 
alien's  right  of  action  was  only  suspended  during  the  War,  and  that,  oa 
the  roturn  of  peace,  he  might  recover  the  amount  from  the  acceptor; 
for,  otherwise,  it  was  said,  such  persons  would  sustain  great  privations 
during  their  detention :  and,  for  the  same  reason,  it  has  been  holden  to 
be  no  objection  to  an  action  on  such  bill,  that  it  is  brought  as  to  part  in 
trust  for  an  alien  enemy. (a) 

The  Law  of  the  North  American  United  States  is  thus  stated  by  Mr. 
Chancellor  Kent;((i) — "Tbe  effect  of  a  ransom  is  equivalent  to  a  safe 
conduct  granted  by  the  authority  of  the  Stat«  to  which  the  captor  belongs, 
and  it  binds  the  commanders  of  other  cruisers  to  respect  the  safe  conduct 
thus  given ;  aud  under  the  implied  obligation  of  the  Treaty  of  Alliance, 
it  binds  eq;ually  the  cruisers  of  the  allies  of  the  captor's  eountry.rtj 
From  the  very  nature  of  the  connection  between  allies,  their  compacts 
with  the  common  enemy  must  bind  each  other,  when  they  tend  to  accom- 
plish the  objects  of  the  alliance.  If  they  did  not,  the  ally  would  reap 
all  the  fruits  of  the  compact,  without  being  subject  to  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  it;  and  the  enemy  with  whom  the  ^agreement  was  f-«i(;-|-i 
made  would  be  exposed,  in  regard  to  the  ally,  to  all  the  dis-  L  -I 
advantages  of  it,  without  participating  in  the  stipulated  benefits.  Such 
an  inequality  of  obligation  is  eonti-ary  to  every  principle  of  reason  and 
justice.(c) 

"  The  safe  conduct  implied  in  a  ransom  bill,  requires  that  the  vessel 

(e)  Vattel,  ubi  eupr. 

(()  Vttttal,  1.  iii.  c.  XVi.  9.  264;  and  see  note  to  this  section  in  Chittj's  transla- 
tion of  Vattel.    Kent,  Comment.,  i.  p.  104. 

(a)  Williamson  v.  Pattereon,  1  Tannton'a  Rep.,  p.  439,  1  J.  B.  Moore,  333,  S.  C. 
a  Vesey  &  Beamea,  p.  333.     Vide  ante,  p.  321,  n.  (a) 

(x)  Cowper,  p.  163.     6  Dnrnford  &  East,  p.  23.     2  Vesey  &  Beanies,  p.  332. 

Is)  Williamson  v.  Patterson,  7  Taanton,  p.  439.  M'Connell  v.  Hector,  3  Bosan- 
qnet  &  Puller,  p.  113.    Roberts  v.  Hardy  k  others,  3  Maule  &  Selwjn,  p.  533. 

(j)  Antoine  v.  Moorshead,  6  Taunton,  pp.  23T,  447.  1  Marshall,  p.  558,  3.  C. 
Danberg  r.  Moorsbead,  6  Taunton,  p.  332,  C. 

la)  Kent,  Comm.,  vol.  i.  p.  112. 

(/>)  MiOer  t.  The  Resolution,  2  Dallas,  (Amer.)  p.  15. 

(e)  Miller  v.  Miller,  3  Dallas,  (Amer.)  p.  15.  Pothicr,  Traits  du  Droit  de  Propri- 
m  S".  134. 
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should  lie  found  within  the  course  prescribed,  and  within  the  time  limited 
by  the  contract,  unlesa  forced  out  of  her  course  by  stress  of  weather,  or 
unavoidable  necessity.^iZJ  If  the  vessel  ransomed  perishes  by  a  peri!  of 
the  sea,  before  arrival  in  port  the  ransom  is  neverthele  d  f  th 
captor  has  not  insured  the  pr  »a      t  th    p     1     t  th  b  t      ly 

against  recapture  by  cruisers  of  his    w        t  f  th      11        f  h 

country.     If  there  should  be      t  pul  t  th  t      t  tl    t 

the  ransom  should  not  be  du      t  tl  1  w     1    t  by         pi     tl 

provision  ought  to  he  limited  t    t  til  1  by   h  pwi     k       d      t  t 

mere  stranding,  which  might  lltfd,  dt  th         g 

at  the  expense  of  the  ahip.'Ye^ 

CXI.  Closely  connected  with  the  subject  of  Hansom  is  that  species  of 
convention  which  has  for  its  object  the  release  of  prisoners,  and  which 
is  usually  designated  by  the  name  of  Cartel.  The  English  Prize  Courts 
have  given  some  valuable  and  well-conaidered  decisions  upon  this  subject. 
They  have  holden  that  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  Cartel  Ships 
aro  of  a  very  sacred  nature,  and  are  to  be  received  with  great  respoct, 
from  their  obvious  tendency  to  mitigate  the  miseries  of  War,  and  to 
facihtate  the  return  of  peace, (/)  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  actual 
existence  of  War  is  not  necessary  to  give  effect  to  contracts  for  the  em- 
r*ir^T  pl'^y'snt  of  vessels  as  Cartel  Ships.  It  uffi  nt  f  th  y  e 
L  "'J  entered  into  prospectively,  and  in  esp  tat  n  f  app  a  h  n 
War.{sr') 

As  the  privilege  of  a  Cartel  is  allowed  for  the  mutu  1  s  ban  of 
prisoners  of  war,  the  employment  of  such  vess  1  nhn  d  t    b  II 

rents.^A)     But  these  vessels  aro,  on  general  prin    pi      tipttdn 
their  office  eundo  et  redeundo,  both  in  carrying  pn    n    "s  an  1     tu  n 
from  that  service. (*) 

It  has  not  been  the  habit  of  Courts  of  Intern  t  1  Law  t  ut  n  ze 
with  severity  the  formal  papers  of  these  privilej,ed  convejanccs,  they 
have  always  been  satisfied  with  substantial  evidence  of  the  hon&  fide 
character  of  their  employment,  (i!;) 

The  privileges  of  Cartel  are  not  confined  to  the  object  of  negotiating 
the  ransom  of  prisoners ;  they  attach  where  the  vessel  is  enipioycd  in 
execution  of  a  Treaty  of  Peace,  conformably  to  orders  of  Government, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  into 
effect.{i) 

It  has  been  holden  that  a  Cartel  Ship  appointed  in  time  of  peace,  but 
in  contemplation  of  War,  by  an  officer  in  the  East  India  Company,  and 
subsequently  confirmed  by  officers  of  the  Crown,  and  employed  in  carry- 
ing into  efiect  the  stipulation  of  a  Treaty,  but  captured  on  hostilities 
Bupervening,  is  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  that  character,  and  restitu- 
tion has  been  decreed  accordingly,  (m) 

CXII.  But  Cartel  Ships  are  not  allowed  to  abuse  their  privilege;  the 

(d)  lb.,  N"".  134-D.         (e)  lb.,  X°.  138.         (/)  The  Carolina,  6  Rob.  p.  33G. 
(tf)  Tha  Carolina,  6  Rob,  p.  336.  (h)  The  Rose  Id  Bloom,  1  Dodsoii,  p.  60, 

(i)  Tbe  Daifjie,  3  Rob.  p.  141.  (h)  La  Gloira,  5  ib.  p.  192.     The  Caroliuo, 

6  ib.  p.  337.    The  Daifjie,  3  it),  p.  139. 
(;j  Tbe  Oaroliaa,  6  ib.  p.  338.  (m)  Ib.  p.  336, 
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sacred  character  which  is  the  cause  of  it  must  be  religiously  maintained, 
and  their  employment  must  be  wholly  uDconnected  nith  commercial  or 
other  objects.  Therefore  Cartel  Ships  have  no  right  to  trade  or  take  in 
a  *cargo;  and  the  doing  so  subjects,  strictly  speaking,  the  |-*i|-q-| 
vessel, ^)i)  and  aJways  the  cargo,  to  confiscation. (o)  L         J 

But  it  has  been  hoiden  that  a  Cartel  appointed  in  time  of  peace,  but 
in  contemplation  of  War,  and  which,  in  accordance  with  the  etipulationa 
of  the  Cartel  contract,  took  on  board  a  cargo  at  an  intermediate  port 
after  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities,  had  not  forfeited  her  privileges  of  a 
Cartel  thereby;  and  restitution  of  a  ship  and  cargo  was  accordingly 
decreed,  save  as  to  some  few  articles  subsequently  taken  on  board,  and 
as  to  which  no  proof  of  property  was  adduced. (^) 

A  ship  going  to  be  employed  as  a  Cartel  Ship  is  not  protected  hy  mere 
intention  on  her  way  from  one  port  to  another  of  her  own  country,  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  on  herself  the  character  when  she  arrives  at  the 
latter  port.  If  such  a  necessity  occurs,  it  is  proper  to  apply  to  the  Com- 
missary of  Prisoners  in  tho  enemy's  country  for  &]jase.[q) 

Lastly,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  persons  put  on  hoard  a  Carte!  Ship 
with  their  own  consent  by  the  Government  of  the  enemy,  to  be  carried 
to  their  own  country,  are  bound  to  do  no  «et  of  hostility.  Therefore  a 
capture  made  by  such  persons  of  a  vessel  of  tbeiv  own  country  from  the 
enemy,  is  not  a  recapture  in  contemplation  of  law;  it  gives  them  no  title 
to  salvage,  and  confers  on  the  former  owner  no  title  to  claim  the  vessel; 
and  property  so  recovered  has  been  decreed  to  be  given  np  to  the  disposal 
of  the  Crown. (r) 

CXin.  Belligerent  States(s)  sometimes  enter  into  Gbmcto;  - 
*  Conventions,  either  at  the  beginning  or  during  the  course  of  L  J 
the  War,  respecting  the  mode  in  which  their  necessary  intercourse 
during  War  shall  be  carried  on.  The  subjects  of  these  General  Conven- 
tions are  usually  conditions  to  be  observed  respecting  the  exchange  and 
redemption  of  prisoners,  passports,  safe  conducts,  fla^  of  truce,  and 
other  matters  of  the  like  kinds.  Sometimes,  also,  agreements  to  abstain 
from  certain  modes  of  injuring  each  other,  and  also  with  respect  to  the 
levying  contributions  on  the  invaded  territory.  The  duration  of  these 
Conventions  is  usually  limited  to  tho  War,  or  to  a  certain  number  of 

CXIV.  But  besides  these  General,  there  are  usually  Particular  Con- 
ventions, which  arise  pendente  hello, — these  may  be  divided  into  two 
principal  classes : — 

1.  Truces,  including  partial  suspensions  of  hostilities. 

2.  Capitulations  (jtacla  deditionts,)  by  virtue  of  which  a  particular 

(n)  Th«  Venus,  4.  Rob.  p.  355. 

(o)  Tin  plates  for  canister-shot  put  on  board  a  Cartel  Ship  by  a  Eritisli  manu- 
facturer at  Dover  were  conderaaecl  aa  rfroiM  of  Admiralty.  La  Eosine,  2  Rob.  p. 
313. 

(p)  The  Curolina,  6  Bob.  p.  337.  (ff)  The  Daifjie,  3  Rob.  p.  143. 

M  The  Mury,  5  Rob.  p.  200. 

(a)  Grot.,  1.  iii.  c.  xxi.  Defide  manente  beBo,  ahi  de  induciii,  commeatu,  captivorum 
reaemptioni.  lb.  c.  siii.  Defide  minorum  potetlaium  in  bello.  Vattel,  1.  iii.  c.  ivi. 
Martens,  1.  viii.  c.  iv.     !  Kent,  Comm.,  Lecture  viii. 
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b  dy    f  t      p  p    t'     1      t  w         t     ■     J       1-    "t  1      certain 

d  t  t    th  my 

C\\     Tl  Id  d  ni  d      f  p    p  r    ce  is  to 

ttftbth  fb       gltwaA/jj'  th    wise  to 

dm  wth 

I    th  f  th     B  d  t  w       ft     th    b       g       h  ponded 

to  th  1  h    1 1 1  1 11  th     p    1  y  b  I    th    caee  of 

d    g      m  th    b  f  th    wh  t    1  vi  1  hi    by  all  but 

It   h     Id  b    m     t        d  th  t  wh  n        h  p  h  lat       white  flag 

t  g       d    g  al   f     rr  nd 

CXVL  (^t)"F'ublica  conventio  est  (said  Ulpian)  qum  Jit  per  paccin 
'(aufVii)  quoties  inter  se  dv.ces  helli  qvjxdam  pacimuntur." 

ETery  general  or  commander  is  invested  with  the  power  of  sanction- 
ing a  Truco,  or  cessation  of  arms,  for  a  short  period  and  a  particular 
r*lRf^n  Purpose ;(a:)  such  as  that  a  town,  if  not  relieved  *withia  a  few 
L  J  months,  ehall  surrender,  cessation  of  warfare  to  bury  the  dead, 
and  similar  purposes;  a  Truce  for  a  long  period  and  for  a  general  object 

a  P  and  requires  the  ratification  of  the  sovereign.     But  the 

uth  ty  f  the  sovereign,  and  the  national  honour  and  faith,  are  pledged 
t    th      b    rvance  of  Truces  and  suspensions  of  arms  concluded  by  his 

n  Is  A  Truce  is  binding  from  the  moment  that  it  is  solemnly  pro- 
1  m  d  d  duly  notified.  It  is  then  a  law  binding  on  the  subjeets  of 
b  th  I  t  ;  but  it  must  be  known ;  for  a  law  that  could  not  have  been 
known,  impo  bl'     t"  Th      f  h'    t  1 1    bl  m  wh 

make  captuT         p  h    Tru  m  ta         li       P  d 

them  from  bwd  b  bdmk 

restitution  ohpp  ta  l^gli  mk  mfi 

for  actual  lo  has  b        imp      b  h      ru 

to  the  offie  J        m        y    wh  g  m  h 

oapture.(y)     Inrd  hdffi  bwh 


(i)  "Indue  m  mm      mm  ram 

nempe  quos  op 

nam  alios  dnc  sx  O 

ville  writes,  in  Apnl,  80  ,  o  s  b  o  e  ,  Lord  Buckmgbam.  liou  ivill  hale 
seen  by  the  last  French  paperaj  which  contain  the  Egyptian  Convention,  and  Kle- 
ber's  acconnt  of  it,  that  our  ChriBtiBn  knight  (Sir  Sydney  Smith)  is  a  better  soldier 
than  politician;  jet  although  I  entire!}' dislike  and  disapprove  the  countenance  which 
he  hft3  given  to  this  Convention,  as  he  has  taken  upon  himself  to  give  it  his  sanc- 
tion in  Che  quality  of  a.  British  commandia)i;  ofScer,  we  must,  I  fear,  respect  that 
character,  however  prejudicial  to  onr  wishes  and  interests," — Memoirs  of  the  Coort 
and  Cabinets  of  George  III.,  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  vol.  iii.  p.  57, 

(y)  Grot.,  1.  iii.  c.  xxi.  s,  5.  "Itlud  obiter  dicam,  indncias  et  siquid  est  simile 
ipsos  contrahentes  statim  obligare  ex  quo  contractus  absolutus  est:  at  subditos 
utrimque  obligari  incipere  ubi  induciee  aoceperunt  forman  legis,  cui  inest  exterior 
qucdam  publicatio ;  qu^  facta,  statim  quidem  incipit  habere  vim  obligandi  sub- 
ditos. Sed  ea  vis,  si  publicatio  uno  tantilm  loco  facta  sit,  nonper  omnem  ditio- 
nem  eodem  memento  se  exserit,  sed  per  tempus  sufficiens  ad  perferendam  ad  singula 
loca  notitiam.  Quare  si  quid  interea  a  subditis  contra  inducias  factum  sit,  ipsi 
a  prenia  iraraunes  sunt,  ncquo  tamcu  eo  minvis  contrahenlea  damnum  resarcire 
debcbunt." 
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respect  to  Truces  and  Treaties  of  Peace,  to  assign  different  periods, 
according  to  *tho  differences  of  situations  and  distance,  for  the  r«i/./.-i 
cessation  of  hostilities.  L         J 

With  respect  to  the  interpretation  of  the  terms  used  in  Covenants  of 
Truce  the  same  principles  and  rules  are  applicable  as  those,  which  have 
been  already  laid  down  for  the  interpretation  of  Treafies.(z\ 

GXVII.  (a)  We  have  now  to  consider  the  effect  of  a  Truce  upon  the 
parties  to  it  or  what  is  alljwed  or  forbidden  to  be  done  during  its  con- 
tinuance. This  subieet  is  treated  by  Grotius  and  Vattel  with  great 
fulness  of  detail  The  general  principle,  however,  laid  down  by  Grotius 
embraces  nearly  the  wbole  question :  "  illiciti  enim  sunt  omnes  actus 
bellici,  sive  in  persmas  sive  m  res;  id  est  quicquid  vi  fit  adversus 
hostem  :  id  enim  omne  per  induciarum  tempus  sit  contra  jus  gentium. "(J) 

An  important  distinction  exists  between  what  a  belligerent  may  do  at 
home  and  in  his  own  territories,  and  what  he  may  do  in  the  place  to 
which  the  cessation  of  hostilities  relates.  He  may  do  at  home,  unless, 
of  course,  there  be  a  specific  condition  to  tho  contrary,  whatever  he 
might  do  in  time  of  peace ;  he  may  repair  fortifications,  levy  soldiers, 
assemble  an  army,  or  take  any  other  step  of  a  similar  kind.  He  has  a 
right  to  do  these  things  in  time  of  peace,  and  the  Truce,  therefore,  does 
not  tie  up  his  hands. 

But  he  may  do  none  of  these  things  in  the  place  to  which  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  relates ;  because  he  may  not  take  advantage  of  this 
cessation  to  do,  without  danger  to  himself,  what  is  injurious  to  the 
enemy,  and  what  but  for  the  Truco  he  could  not  have  done  eseept  with 
danger  to  himself.  Therefore,  on  the  one  side  to  continue  the  works  of 
a  siege,  or  on  the  other  to  repair  the  breaches  made  in  the  fortifications 
by  the  artillery  of  the  besiegers,  to  introduce  succours  and  reinforcements, 
to  do  any  act  of  the  like  kind,  is  the  conduct  of  *gross  and  pfiis^-i 
shameless  perfidy,  and  reprobated  by  the  practice  and  conscience  L  J 
of  every  civilized  State. 

CXVIII.  Vattel  makes  a  distinction  in  applying  the  principles  just 
laid  down  to  a  suspension  of  hostilities  for  the  express  purpose  of  bury- 
ing the  dead.  He  thinks  that  the  implied  contract  in  this  case  is,  that 
the  firing  is  to  cease  in  order  that  each  party  may  carry  off  their  dead, 
and  that  it  is  unlawful  to  carry  on  any  works  which  the  firing,  if  it  had 
not  been  intermitted,  would  have  impeded ;  but  he  thinks  that  it  is 
lawful  to  introduce  a  reinforcement,  during'  this  cessation,  into  some 
quarter  remote  from  the  point  of  attack,  and  which  the  firing  would  not 
have  reached ;  that  the  vigilance  of  the  besiegers  ought  not  to  lulled  by 
a  special  armistice  of  this  kind,  and  that  the  armistice  itself  does  not 
enable  the  besieged  to  bring  in  the  reinforcement.  Upon  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  this  last  assertion,  it  would  seem  that  the  lawfulness  of  this 
EMit  must  depend.  Where  it  cannot  be  truly  predicatod,  the  act  is  clearly 
perfidious.    Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  strict  good  faith,  and  the  general 

(!)  Vide  post,  vol.  ii.  c.  viii,  p,  19. 

ta)  Grot.,  1.  iii.  c  sxi.  ss.  6-9,  el  c.  isLi.     Vattel,  1.  \u.  c.  xvi.  ss.  240-353. 

(b)  Ubi  supr.  a.  6. 
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interests  of  belligerents,  would  be  best  promoted  by  an  abstinence  from 
every  equivocal  act  of  this  nature. 

Vattel  himself  admits,  that  if  an  army  were  to  avail  itself  of  such  a 
suspension  of  hostilities  in  order  to  extricate  itself  from  a  disadvan. 
tageous  position  by  marching  off  unmolested  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  it 
would  be  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  compact ;  but  he  thinks  if  they 
silently  filed  off  iu  the  rear,  and  thus  reached  a  safer  position,  there 
would  be  no  breach  of  faith.  It  is,  however,  surely  impossible  to  justify 
the  morality  of  this  doctrine,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  infuse  that 
suspicion  and  distrust  into  the  mind  of  the  belligerent  which  leads  in 
practice  to  the  worst  horrors  of  war. 

CXIS.  It  is  a  clear  violation  of  this  compact  to  receive  offers  of  sub- 
mission or  adherence  from  rebellious  towns,  provinces,  or  subjects  during 
the  suspension,  and  of  course  a  still  greater  violation  to  induce  them  to 
revolt  from  their  sovereign.  During  this  suspension  enemies  may,  unless 
specially  forbidden,  pass  and  repass  into  each  other's  territories  ;  but  the 
r*irs"i  '^^s'*'  oi  posfUminium  cannot  take  effect  during  *a  truce,  for  that 
L  -I  right  is  founded  only  on  a  state  of  war,  and  the  truce  suspends 
all  acts  of  war  and  leaves  everything  in  its  existing  state ;  and  even  pri- 
soners do  not  then  recover  their  former  condition. 

The  question  of  the  necessity  of  a  declaration  of  war  previously  to 
the  commencement  of  hostilities  has  been  already  considered  ;(c)  but  it 
is  universally  admitted,  that  after  the  expiration  of  a  truce  hostilities 
may  be  renewed  without  any  declaration  of  war. 

CXX.  It  is  lawful,  in  time  of  Truce,  to  take  possession  of  what  is 
realli/  derelict,  that  is,  what  has  been  left,  without  any  intention  of  being 
resumed  by  those  to  whom  it  belonged ;  but  not  what  merely  happens  to 
be  unguarded,  whether  the  custody  was  removed  before  or  after  the  truce, 
because  the  ownership  {dominium^  remaining,  causes  the  possession  of 
another  to  be  unjust.  Therefore,  Urotius  says,  Belisarius  was  without 
excuse,  when,  in  time  of  truce  with  the  Goths,  he  seized  two  of  their 
places  which  happened  to  be  denuded  of  their  garrisons.((^ 

CXXI.  If  the  conditions  of  the  truce  be  broken  by  one  belligerent, 
there  is  no  doubt  the  other  may  immediately  return  to  war,  and  without 
a  declaration  (sine  tndicatione,)  unless,  indeed,  it  happen  that  it  has 
been  agreed  that  a  certain  penalty  shall  be  paid  by  the  violator  of  the 
truce;  then,  if  that  penalty  be  paid,  there  is  no  right  of  going  to  war, 
"ideo  enira  p<ena  solviturj  ut  CEetera  salva  maneant."((;)  The  acts  of  a 
private  person  cannot  he  holden  to  break  the  truce,  unless  they  be  ordered 
or  ratified  by  public  authority.  And  such  order  or  ratification  will  be 
legally  presumed,  unless  the  private  offenders  be  punished  or  surrendered, 
and  unless  the  thing  seized  be  restored,  (/)  or  compensation  tendered 

CXXII.  2.  We  have  next  to  consider  the  subject  of  Capitulations 
r*i  RQT  (i*"^'*'  deditionu,')  by  virtue  of  which  a  particular  *hody  of  troops, 
L  J  a  particular  town  or  territory,  submits  under  certain  conditions 
to  the  enemy. 
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The  rules  which,  ought  to  govern  the  constru  t         t  th  tn        t 

of  International  Law  have  heen  coasidered  in     f   m  1  m      f  th 

work  ;  but  it  may  be  added  here  that  this  const  t  f  th  t  1  f 
a  truce  or  capitulation,  and  the  decisioa  as  to  wh  t  f  1   1  t    th 

benefit  of  it,  and  the  manner  in  which  itistob  tdblf,      t 

the  time  to  the  conqueror.  If  he  misconstrue  h  k  th  rt  1  h 
is  guilty  of  a  violation  of  International  Law,  f  wh  h  par  t  must 
be  given,  or  enforced,  according  to  the  modes  p  bdhylt        t      al 

Jurisprudence;   but  which,  aooording  to  En  1   h  1  w  t  h     th 

groand  of  an  action  in  a  Municipal  GoarLfr/'j 

CXXni,    The  opinions  of  a  jurist  so  accur  te  p    f       1       d         m 
plished  as  the  late  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  are      t         ly      1     1 1      p 
all  questions  of  International  Law ;  and  though     j  did 

Parliament  are  liable  to  some  deductions  from  th      w     ht      1  c;  1  p 
positions,  on  account  of  the  excitement  of  deb  te       d    f  th    p   "ty  to 
which  the  speaker  belongs,  yet  it  will  rarely  b    f      d  th  t     p      q 
tions  of  Public  or  International  Law,  Sir  Jam     M    k    t    h  w  yd 

by  other  considerations  than  those  arising  from     th  h  mast    y      d 

an  enlightened  application  of  the  acknowledged  th  t  po  th  b 
ject. 

"To  establish  the  breach  of  faith,  I  mast  fit  k'WhtddLd 
William  Bentinck  promise  as  commander-in-ch  tthmjtyt  p 
in  Italy,  by  his  Proclamations  of  the  14th  Mai  h  d  I  th  ip  1  ISl-i  I 
The  first  is  addressed  to  the  people  of  Italy.  It  offers  them  the  assistance 
of  Great  Britain  to  rescue  them  from  the  iron  yoke  of  Bonaparte.  It  holds 
out  the  esample  of  Spain,  enabled,  by  the  aid  of  Great  Britain,  fo  rescue 
'  her  independence,' — of  the  neighbouring  Sicily,  '  which  hastens  to  re- 
sume her  ancient  *splendour  among  the  independent  nations,  r^-f-r.-, 
.  Holland  is  about  to  obtain  the  same  object.  ,  .  ,  L  J 
Warriors  of  Italy,  you  are  invited  to  vindicate  your  own  rights,  and  to 
be  free  !  Italy,  by  our  united  efi'orta  shall  become  what  she  was  in  her 
most  prosperous  periods,  and  what  '^pain  nnw  is  !'  " 

"  Now,  sir,  I  do  contend  that  all  the  powers  of  human  ingenuity  can- 
not give  two  senses  to  this  Proclamation  I  defy  the  wit  of  man  to  ex- 
i  it  away.  Whether  Lord  William  Bentinck  had  the  power  to  pro- 
n  after  question ;  what  he  did  promise  can  be  no  question  at  all. 
He  promised  the  aid  of  England  to  obtain  Italian  independence.  He 
promised  to  assist  the  Italians  in  throwing  off  a  yoke, — in  escaping  from 
thraldom, — in  establishing  liberty, — in  asserting  rights, — in  obtaining 
independence.  Every  term  of  emancipation  known  in  human  language 
is  exhausted  to  impress  bis  purpose  on  the  heart  of  Italy." 

And,  pursuing  his  arguments  upon  the  just  interpretation  of  the  lan- 
guage of  Lord  William  Bentinck,  this  eloquent  jurist  asked — 

"Are  the  references  to  Spain,  to  Sicily,  and  to  Holland,  mere  frauds 
on  the  Italians, — -'  words  full  of  sound  and  fury  signifying  nothing  ?' 
If  not,  can  they  mean  less  than  this, — that  those  countries  of  Italy  which 
were  independent  before  the  war,  shall  be  independent  again  ?     These 

(g)  So  successfully  contended  by  Sir  E.  Sugden,  iirgm;ndo  in  Eli^hiii stone  v. 
Bedrcechmid,  1  Knapp's  Prify  Council  Rep.,  p.  340. 

July,  1857.— 11 
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words,  therefore,  were  at  least  addressed  to  the  Genoese; — suppose  them, 
to  be  limited  as  to  any  other  Italians ; — suppose  the  Lombards,  or,  at  that 
time,  the  Neapolitans,  to  be  tacitly  excluded.  Addressed  to  the  Genoese, 
they  either  had  no  meaning,  or  they  meant  their  ancient  indepen- 
dence, "(ftj 

"In  short,  sir,"  continued  Sir  Jamea  Mackintosh,  "  I  am  rather  fear- 
ful that  I  shall  be  thought  to  havo  OYcrlabotired  a  point  so  extremely 
clear.  But  if  I  have  dwelt  too  long  upon  this  Proclamation,  and  esam- 
j,^^_.j-.  ined  it  too  minutely,  it  *i3  not  because  I  think  it  dif&cult,  but 
L  J  because  I  consider  it  is  decisive  of  the  whole  question.  If  Lord 
William  Bentinck  in  that  Proclamation  bestowed  on  the  people  of  Genoa 
their  place  among  nations,  and  the  government  of  their  forefathers,  it 
mast  have  been  because  he  deemed  Limsotf  authorized  to  make  that  es- 
tablishment by  the  repeated  instructions  of  the  British  government,  and 
by  the  avowed  principles  and  solemn  aets  of  the  Allied  Powers,  and 
because  he  felt  bound  to  make  it  by  his  own  Proclamation  of  the  14th 
March,  combined  with  the  acts  done  by  the  Genoese  nation,  in  conse- 
quence of  that  Proclamation.  I  think  I  have  proved  that  he  did  so, — 
that  he  believed  himself  to  have  done  so,  and  that  the  people  of  Genoa 
believed  it  likewise. 

"Perhaps,  however,  if  Lord  \\  11  mB  t  kh  Im  =takeu  his  instruc- 
tions, and  had  acted  without  auth  nty  h  m  ht  1  been  disavowed, 
and  his  acts  might  have  ben  nulll  Id  It  whether,  in  such  a 
case,  any  disavowal  would  h  b  n  uffi  t  Wherever  another 
people,  in  consequence  of  th       t,     f     u  nt   wh  m  they  had  good 

reason  to  trust,  have  done  act  wh  h  th  y  n  t  11,  I  do  not  con- 
ceive the  possibility  of  a  just  d  w  J  1  u  h  a  nt's  aots.  Where 
one  party  has  innocently  and  as  bly  d  n  d  too  far  to  recede,  jus- 
tice cuts  off  the  other  also  from  t  t  But  at  11  nts,  the  disavowal, 
to  be  effectual,  must  have  been  prompt,  clear,  and  public. "(*} 

CXXIV.  This  reasoning,  however  just  and  unanswerable,  did  not  pre- 
vail ;  neither  the  principles  of  international  justice,  nor  the  ancient 
renown  of  this  once  illustrious  republic,  preserved  it  from  being  a  victim 
to  that  false  and  unrighteous  policy  which  measures  States  by  their 
square  miles,  and  by  numbers  told  by  the  head,  and  which  transfers  the 
lesser  to  the  greater  kingdom  without  considering  the  consent  of  the 
former  as  in  any  way  necessary  to  the  validity  of  the  act.(A) 
r*1 7''n  *CXSV.  The  great  case  of  the  ships  taken  at  Genoa(i)  arose 
L  "'J  on  a  demand  made  by  the  merchants  of  Genoa,  for  the  sum  of 
17,000^.,  said  to  have  been  exacted  by  Lord  Keith,  as  a  commutation  for 
ships  seized  in  the  harbour  of  Genoa,  and  left  behind,  at  the  evacuation 
of  that  place,  by  the  British  and  Austrian  forces.  After  a  memorial  had 
been  presented  to  his  majesty  in  council,  the  claimants  were  advised,  that 
the  proper  mode  of  proceeding  would  be  to  apply  to  the  Court  of  Admi- 

(Aj  Sir  James  Mackintosh's  Works,  vol.  iit,  p,  324.  Speech  on  Anncsation  of 
Genoa  to  the  Kingdom  of  Sardinia. 

(i)  Sir  James  Mackintosh's  "Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  33G. 

(*J  Ann.  Reg.,  vol.  Ivi.  (1814,)  p.  85.  (I)  i  Bob.,  p.  388. 
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ralty,  for  a  motion  on  Lord  Keith  to  proceed  to  adjudication.  In  tliis 
form  the  question  now  came  forward. 

The  judgment  of  Lord  Stowell  was  as  follows  : — 

"This  oanae  arises  out  of  the  seizure  of  Genoa  in  June,  1800.  It 
now  eomea  on  iu  the  naked  shape  of  the  admission  of  the  claim  on  the 
hehalf  of  the  inkabiiants  of  Genoa,  at  that  time  undoubtedly  iu  a  state 
of  hostility  with  this  country.  There  is  no  suggestion  in  the  claim  that 
any  other  persons  are  aggrieved  than  merchants  of  Genoa,  who  were  deci- 
dedly enemies  ;  unless  it  cau  bo  shown  that  they  had  been  takea  into  the 
protection  of  this  country,  and  that  the  seizure  was  made  after  the  time 
when  they  had  so  become  entitled  to  protection  under  the  capitulation. 
Undoubtedly,  if  the  seizure  was  made  after  t^at  time,  it  would  be  to  he 
considered,  not  as  the  exercise  of  any  rights  of  war,  hut  as  mere  lawless 
rapine  and  plunder.  The  question  therefore  appears  to  me  to  respect 
entirely  the  time  of  seizure.  If  it  is  shown  to  have  been  before  the  con- 
vention, it  will  be  in  exercise  of  the  rights  of  war;  if  after,  it  will  be 
liable  to  the  description,  that  I  have  given  of  it,  of  illegal  plunder  and 
violence.  On  this  fact  the  different  parties  give  different  representations. 
Lord  Keith  describes  it  to  have  passed  he/ore  the  convention ;  whilst  the 
claimants  state  it  to  have  been  after  the  capitulation,  and  in  violation  of 
the  faith  of  the  parties  that  entered  into  it. 

"  In  the  first  place,  it  may  not  he  improper  to  consider  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  seizure  was  made.  All  *Genoese  pro-  p^-  _„^ 
perty  was  subject  to  condemnation,  unquestionably.  There  is  >-  '  -I 
nothing  to  raise  a  doubt  upon  this  point.  As  to  other  property,  I  con. 
eelve  that  the  commander-in-chief  had  a  right  io  proceed  with  respect  to 
tlwi  also,  on  a  presumption  that  it  was  subject  to  condemnation,  as  be. 
longing  to  persons  of  Genoa,  leaving  it  to  the  owners  to  show  that  it  was 
neutrel  property — or,  since  blockade  had  been  imposed  upon  the  port  of 
Genoa  for  a  considerable  time,  that  the  particular  vessel  which  was  the 
auhject  of  each  ckim  and  the  goods  oa  board  had  not  violated  the  block- 
ade The  next  thing  to  he  considered  is  the  eapitulition,  in  whi^h  two 
articles  ire  puncipally  relied  on,  as  decisive  of  this  question  The  eighth 
artitle,  which  grants  permission  to  tho  inhabitauts  'to  withdraw  them- 
selves, their  money,  merchandizts,  movables,  or  effects,  by  sea  or  land,' 
— that  13  as  I  understand  it,  to  withiirau.  hy  sea  or  land  And  the 
math  article,  which  stipulates  for  the  freedom  of  trade  Now,  on  the 
construction  of  these  articles,  it  has  been  contended,  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  parties  to  exempt  thL  shipping  from  seizure ,  and  if  the 
oourt  was  to  abstract  itself  from  the  con sid oration  of  what  has  usually 
been  understood  and  done,  the  terms  are  perhaps  lai^  enough  to  admit 
this  interpretation,  although  it  is  an  acknowledged  rule,  that  slm'ps  them- 
selves, being  property  of  a  peculiar  species,  do  not  necessarily  pass  under 
such  a  description.  It  is  impossible  not  to  refer  to  the  practice  of  com- 
manders of  other  fortunate  expeditions,  by  whom  a  broad  distinction  has 
usually  been  taken  between  property  afloat  and  property  on  land.  In 
many  capitulations  this  distinction  is  CKpressed  ;  and  when  it  is  not  ex- 
pressed, the  terms  of  the    convention    must  admit  some  qualification 
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from  tlie  usual  practice,  which,  In  late  wars,  has  almost  invariahly  b 


"  That  a  naval  commander  should  mean  to  exempt  property  afloat, 
would  form  a  particular  instance,  and  such  an  exception  from  the  general 
rule,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  attend  to  this  consideration,  in  judging 
of  the  credit  to  be  given  to  the  representation  on  one  side,  or  on  the 
r*174-n  '^^^^^-  *But  the  question  la,  what  was  the  interpretation  which 
L  -I  the  convention  hid  received  in  the  understanding  of  the  parties 
— that  is,  of  the  contracting  parties  ?  I  do  not  mean  of  the  merchants 
of  Genoa,  hut  of  the  Eiench  generals  on  the  one  aide,  and  the  Austrian 
generals  and  English  admiral  on  the  other.  If  it  was  the  intention  of 
these  parties,  that  the  shipping  should  not  be  exempted,  it  will  be  of  little 
consequence  whether  the  merchants  of  Genoa  were  apprised  of  it  or  not; 
since  they  are  concluded  by  the  act  of  those  who  held  the  government 
over  them  at  the  time,  and  are  to  be  reputed  capable  of  binding  them  by 
their  acts. 

"  If  we  give  credit  to  Lord  Keith's  positive  declaration,  the  shipping 
was  not  exempted.  He  atates,  '  that  the  proposal  was  made,  bat  that  it 
was  rejected,  and  expunged  with  his  own  hand  '  It  is  said,  that  this 
refusal  might  apply  only  to  ships  of  war,  to  which  it  would  have  been 
highly  proper  for  him  to  refuse  any  exemption  j  and  that  this  account 
does  EOt  negative  the  supposition  of  an  exemption  being  granted  to  mer- 
chant ships.  Lord  Keith  certainly  does  not  so  consider  it.  He  makes  no 
distinction ;  and  what  weighs  materially  with  me  is,  that  no  such  proposal 
seems  to  have  been  offered  on  the  part  of  the  French  generals.  On  their 
part,  no  such  distinction  is  proposed;  and  therefore  it  is,  I  think,  to  be 
inferred,  that  Lord  Keith's  declaration,  'that  he  would  not  suffer  the 
ships  to  be  included  in  the  protection,'  must  have  referred  to  merchant 
ships. 

"  Then  what  followed  !  I  have  already  said  that  the  commander  had 
a  right  to  make  a  seizure  of  all  ships  in  port,  for  the  purpose  of  confis- 
cating all  such  as  were  Genoese  property,  and  of  affording  to  others  their 
just  rights.  It  is  stated  by  Lord  Keith  that  he  was  proceeding  to  inven- 
torize and  examine  the  circumstances  of  the  particular  ships.  A  more 
legal  or  cautious  mode  of  proceeding  could  not  have  been  adopted;  and 
if  the  seizors  were  so  employed,  it  ia  the  strongest  evidence  to  convince 
me  that  they  were  doing  it,  with  an  intention  of  exercising  the  rights  of 
capture  over  them,  and  for  the  purpoae  of  bringing  to  legal  adjudication 
~,^_.-.  *such  aa  should  appear  liable  to  condemnation.  But  it  is  said, 
L  -I  that  the  ninth  article  grants  '  the  freedom  of  trade,'  and  that  it 
would  be  nugatoty  to  grant  that,  and  at  the  same  time  to  seize  their  ship- 
ping. To  this  observation  I  can  only  aay,  that  nugatory  as  such  a  clanse 
might  be,  it  is  in  every  day's  practice,  to  seize  all  property  afloat,  and  yet 
to  allow  a  general  freedom  of  trade,  exclusive  of  such  particular  seizure. 
It  is  admitted  that  Lord  Keith  executed  the  capitulation  in  all  other 
respects  with  perfect  good  faith,  and  it  is  said,  that  he  continued  fo  give 
passports.  If  it  could  have  been  shown,  that  any  passports  had  been 
obtained  for  ships,  it  might  have  been  material  as  aflording  t  practical 
interpretation,  but  no  such  averment  is  jdvanced  in  the  afiida\it  which 
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has  been  made  to  introduce  the  claim.  That  no  such  application  was 
made  for  the  removal  of  ships  is,  I  think,  a  strong  circumstance  to  show 
that  Lord  Keith's  Land  was  upon  them  from  the  beginning. 

"  Finally,  after  the  unfortunate  and  never  enough  to  be  lamented 
battle  of  Marengo,  Lord  Keith  eould  no  longer  continue  his  examination. 
To  carry  all  the  ships  away  was  impossible — yet  he  had  a  right  to  take 
away  the  value  of  all,  as  having  a  right  to  the  possession ;  and  if  he 
was  not  able  to  retain  the  body  and  substance,  he  had  a  right  to  secure 
the  value  in  any  manner  that  he  could.  The  sum  first  demanded  was 
500,000J.  sterling,  as  an  equivalent  ybr  all  ships  in  the  port.  Remon- 
strances wore  made  on  the  part  of  the  Genoese ;  and,  in  my  opinion, 
naturally  enough.  For  in  what  respect  were  the  merchants  of  Genoa 
obliged  to  contribute  for  the  ships  of  all  the  other  States  of  Italy.  Even 
with  regard  to  their  own,  if  they  had  considered  that  species  of  property 
as  protected  by  the  Capitulation,  they  might  have  said— No,  take  the 
ships,  wc  aro  protected  by  the  terras  of  the  Capitulation ;  we  will  apply 
to  the  justice  of  your  country  ;  we  will  not  ransom  them.  I  do  not  see, 
therefore,  any  thing  like  that  duress  or  compulsion,  which  has  been 
insinuated ;  much  less  were  they  necessitated  to  advance  money  j-^-.  _„-, 
for  other  ships.  If  they  ransomed  for  other  *persons,  the  j  must  L  J 
seek  compensation  from  them.  They  do  not  claim  for  any  persons  but 
themselves;  yet  they  now  hold  out,  that  they  were  under  the  necessity 
of  ransoming  both  for  themselves  and  for  others. 

"  The  contract  is,  I  think,  by  no  means  to  be  represented  as  an  invol- 
untary contract;  and  when  17,000?.  was  accepted  as  a  compensation  for 
what  was  admitted  to  be  of  the  value  of  500,000^.,  I  cannot  but  think 
that  that  sum  can  amount  to  but  a  small  part  of  what  must  have  been 
justly  subject  to  condemnation.  If  the  case  had  been  what  the  claimants 
state  it  to  be,  it  might  have  been  proved  long  ago  ;  it  must  have  been 
known  to  the  Austrian  and  French  Generals  what  were  the  true  intentions 
of  the  contracting  parties.  During  the  interval  of  peace  it  was  easy  for 
the  claimants  to  have  obtained  their  testimony,  and  to  have  produced 
them  to  prove  'that  (A«y  never  intended  to  confiscate  property  afloat, 
and  that  this  is  a  violent  and  perverse  exposition  of  Lord  Keith.'  If 
such  persons  had  ^ven  testimony  to  this  effect,  it  would  have  been 
received  with  great  attention.  Instead  of  such  evidence,  we  hear  nothing 
after  an  interval  of  three  years,  but  a  bare  claim  on  behalf  of  persons 
who,  after  having  bad  the  benefit  of  the  convention,  come  now  to  com- 
plain for  others,  as  well  as  for  themselves.  Under  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  I  think  it  is  a  capitulation  very  much  for  the  benefit  of  the 
parties  claiming,  and  one  which  ought  to  be  supported. 

*'  The  next  question  is,  to  whom  is  this  property  to  be  condemned  ? 
Capitulations  aro  certainly  of  the  nature  of  ransoms,  but  admitting  of 
very  favourable  distinctions.  Eansoms  have  been  forbidden,  as  subject 
to  great  abuse,  being,  in  the  common  acceptation,  contracts  entered  into 
at  sea,  by  individual  captors,  and  very  liable  to  be  abused,  to  the  great 
inconvenience  of  neutral  trade.  But  even  ransoms,  under  circumstances 
of  necessity,  are  still  allowed.  Capitulations,  in  theit  nature,  can  scarcely 
become  liable  to  the  same  objection;  they  being  contracts  between  the 
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r»i-t-7j-i  coramander  and  tlie  conquered  State ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
L  J  *liave  always  hoen  favourahly  supported,  and  it  ia  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  general  interests  of  the  captured  that  they  should  he  sustained. 

"  I  am  not  awaje,  however,  that  the  Prize  Act  authorizes  me  to  con- 
demn (o  the  captors  in  such  a  case  as  the  present.  The  act  gives  them 
ships,  goods,  &c.,  afloat.  This  ia  a  sum  of  money,  which  is  not  exactly 
of  that  description  of  things,  though,  in  some  measure  it  may  be  taken 
as  the  representation  of  them.  It  is  to  be  recollected  also,  that  this  was 
a  transaction  in  which  the  Austrian  army  was  co-operating;  and  that 
there  are  considerations  of  a  public  tendency,  which  make  it  highly 
important  that  Capitulations  of  this  nature  should  be  confirmed  by  his 
majesty.  On  this  view  of  the  question,  it  will  be  more  expedient,  on 
all  accounts,  that  the  condemnation  should  pass  to  the  Crown.  As  to 
the  effect  of  the  Capitulation,  I  decide  that  question  upon  the  merits, 
and  without  the  slightest  hesitation." 

CXXV.  It  has  been  holden  hy  the  English  Prize  Court  that  vessels 
used  as  Privateers,  though  not  at  the  time  of  capture  in  actual  employ- 
ment as  such,  are  not  within  the  terms  of  a  Capitulation  protecting  pri- 
vate  property  generally.fmj 

It  has  been  also  holden,  by  the  same  authority,  ihaX  pubUi'  property 
ceded  hy  Capitulation,  but  not  taken  possession  of  by  the  captori,  and 
afterwards  seized  by  a  privateer,  belongs  to  the  Crown  and  not  to  the 
private.er.in) 

The  case  in  which  this  doctrine  was  laid  down  is  weJl  worthy  of 
attentive  consideration,  inasmuch  as  it  throws  great  light  upon  the 
principles  of  International  Law,  both  as  they  relate  to  Capitulation, 
and  also  as  they  reiate  to  the  effect  of  the  act  of  a  commander  done 
upon  his  own  respomihilitj/,  and  without  specific  imlrucCiom  /rom  his 
sovereign. 

r*1 7S1  ^^  appeared  in  this  case  of  Thorshaven  and  its  Dependencies fo) 
L  J  *that  Captain  Bangh,  of  H,  M.'s  ship  Clio,  had  attacked  the 
Castle  of  Thorshaven,  in  the  island  of  Stromoe,  on  the  16th  May,  1808, 
and  obtained  possession  of  the  place  under  a  Capitulation,  consisting  of 
three  articles,  by  which  it  was  stipulated  that  the  castle  and  batteries 
should  be  given  up,  that  the  garrison  should  not  serve  against  His 
Britannic  Majesty  during  the  term  of  one  year,  that  all  private  property 
should  be  respected,  and  that  all  government  property  should  be  at  the 
disposal  of  the  captors.  Part  of  tho  public  property  was  carried  on 
hoard  the  Clio,  and  Captain  Baugh  sailed  soon  afterwards,  without  leav- 
ing any  of  his  own  people  upon  the  island,  but  entrusted  the  charge  of 
it,  together  with  the  custody  of  tho  remainder  of  the  public  property,  to 
the  Danish  municipal  officers.  About  a  fortnight  after  this,  Gilpin,  the 
commander  of  the  Salamine,  landed  with  a  part  of  his  crew,  with  tho 
intention  of  storming  the  fort,  but  upon  being  informed  of  the  Capitula- 
tion, he  re-embarked  and  put  to  sea.  Having,  however,  in  the  course 
of  his  cruise,  obtained  intelligence  that  some  merchandize  and  moneys 

(m)  Dash  and  Others,  1  Edwards,  p.  2tl. 

\n)  ThorshaTCn  and  its  Dependencies,  ib.,  p.  103. 

(o)  Edwarda'a  (Adm.)  Rep.,  p.  102. 
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beloDging  to  the  King  of  Denmark  had  not  been  delivered  up  under  the 
Capitulation,  he  returned  and  took  possession  of  the  property  in  question. 
la  tiiia  case  liord  Stowell  gave  the  following  judgment : — 
(}>j  "  This  is  a  proceeding  of  a  very  singular  nature,  arising  from  the 
capture  of  this  Danish  island  by  one  of  His  Majesty's  ships  of  war,  and 
a  subsequent  seizure  of  certain  property  found  there  hy  a  commissioned 
privateer.  The  particular  circumstances  of  the  transaction  are  stated  in 
an  act  on  petition.  On  the  part  of  the  Crown  it  is  alleged,  'that  Thomas 
Baugh,  esquire,  commander  of  His  Majesty's  ship  Clio,  whilst  oruisiug 
with  the  said  ship  off  the  Faro  Islands,  received  intelligence  that  some 
enemy's  vessel  were  lying  in  Thorshaven,  in  the  island  of  Stromoe,  one 
of  the  Faro  ^Islands ;  that  the  said  island  being  a  place  of  cod-  j-,^-  _(.- 
siderable  strength,  as  well  as  of  advantage  to  the  enemy  from  its  <-  J 
situation,  the  said  Captain  Bangh  conceived  it  a  duty  incumbent  on 
him  to  capture  the  said  island,  if  possible,  and,  accordingly,  on  the  15th 
of  May,  1808,  having  arrived  off  the  island,  he  anchored  the  Clio  within 
half-gunshot  of  Thorshaven  Castle  when  the  Danish  "overnor  consented 
to  a,  surrender  of  the  Island      Thtrtl       fCptlt       w  t      d. 

into,  by  whii,h  it  was  prov  d  d  th  t  th  tl        d  b  tt  t      ther 

with  all  the  arms,  ammunit  dwlk      t  hldbdl         d 

up  to  the  British  force;  th  t  th     g     is        h     Id  m      h       t  w  th  the 
honours  of  War,  and  enga      ntt  yptygant  His 

Britannic  Majesty,  during  thtmf  y  thtllp       tpi- 

perty  should  be  respected ;       d  th  t    11  Go        m     t  p    p    ty   h  uld  be 
at  the  disposal  of  the  capt  Th       ght  th      f  f  th    p       tcer 

to  capture  and  proceed  aga  tthppty  d  dbythCw  n 
the  ground  that  it  was  protected  under  this  Capitulation;  but  it  is  con- 
tended on  the  part  of  the  privateer,  that  the  Capitulation  was  not  a  valid 
proceeding,  because  it  originated  wholly  in  the  mind  of  the  commander 
of  the  Clio,  and  was  not  the  result  of  any  instructions  communicated  to 
him  from  Government.  Now  there  are  instances  innumerable  in  which 
it  has  been  held  by  this  court,  that  an  officer  not  immediately  under  the 
eye  of  Government,  may  originate  such  expeditions,  subject  to  a  respou- 
sibility ;  and  that  Government  in  the  present  instance  has  approved  of 
what  was  done,  is  demonstrated  by  this  circumstance,  that  the  Grown  is 
here  standing  upon  the  a«t  of  Captain  Baugh,  and  claiming  an  interest 
under  it.  It  is,  therefore,  as  much  an  authorized  Capitulation,  as  if 
Captain  Baugh  had  gone  out  under  special  directions  to  make  the  captnre. 
If  the  Government  had  disavowed  and  disclaimed  the  whole  proceeding, 
and  had  said,  we  do  not  think  this  remote  Jsiand  a  proper  object  of  the 
public  force,  there  might  have  been  room  for  the  objection  ;  but  looking 
to  what  has  actually  been  the  conduct  of  Government,  it  must  i-«igfi-i 
*be  considered  as  giving  its  sanction  to  the  whole  transaction.  L  -I 
The  object  of  Captain  Baugh,  as  it  is  stated  in  the  act,  was  not  merely 
to  reduce  the  fortress,  but  to  capture  the  island,  and  the  Capitulation 
which  was  entered  into  between  him  and  the  governor  who  had  the  chief 
command,  was  not  made  in  their  own  names,  but  in  those  of  their  respec- 
tive sovereigns.  Now  what  is  this  but  a  public  convention  ? — it  is  a 
(^)  Edwaida's  (Adm.)  Rep.,  pp.  107^114, 
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Treaty  bearing  the  stamp  and  impress  of  public  authority,  1 
sons  acting  in  the  names,  and  as  the  representatives  of  the  Governments 
to  which  they  belong.  In  the  first  article  it  is  stipulated,  '  that  the 
castle,  with  all  the  arms  and  ammunition,  shall  be  delivered  up;'  in 
other  words,  that  all  the  means  by  which  the  Danish  Government  could 
keep  a  forcible  possession  of  tho  island,  shall  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  British.  The  next  is,  '  that  the  garrison  shall  not  serve  against  His 
Majesty  for  one  year;'  and  the  third  article,  which  is  the  most  pertinent 
to  tho  present  inquiry,  provides  that  '  all  private  property  shall  be 
respected.'  By  which  I  understand,  not  merely  tho  property  of  persons 
belonging  to  the  garrison,  but  of  all  the  individuals  under  its  protection : 
for  the  surrender  of  the  fortress  was  in  fact,  and  in  all  reasonable  under- 
standing, the  surrender  of  the  island,  and  it  was  so  acted  upon.  The 
same  article  then  goes  on  to  say,  that  'all  public  property  shall  be  at 
the  disposal  of  the  captors,'  referring  undoubtedly  to  the  public  character 
in  which  they  profess  to  treat,  and  not  to  the  assumption  of  any  right 
to  dispose  of  it  on  their  own  private  account.  It  is  merely,  that  it  shall 
pass  into  the  possession  of  the  captors,  for  the  purpose  of  being  brought 
to  adjudication,  subject  to  the  legal  considerations  applying  to  such  pro- 
perty under  our  own  internal  regulations.  It  has  been  argued  much  at 
length,  upon  the  effect  of  such  a  Oapitalation,  that  it  does  not  convey 
the  sovereignty;  but  though  it  may  not  operate  to  the  direct  conveyance 
of  the  sovereignty,  which  is  usually  left  to  be  determined  by  Treaties  of 
peace,  it  transfers  a  present  possession  to  the  capturing  power,  subject 
r*18n  *"  '^^  future  events  of  War  and  ^Treaties;  it  is  part  of  its 
L  J  present  possession,  and  perhaps  part  of  its  ultimate  jurisdiction. 
It  appears  that  when  possession  of  the  island  was  taten,  the  British 
colours  were  hoisted  on  tho  castle ;  now  can  there  be  a  more  direct 
assertion  of  British  jurisdiction,  or  a  more  entire  div^ting  of  Danish 
authority  than  this  ?  It  is  not  clear  whether  the  English  flag  was  still 
flying  at  the  time  of  the  second  capture.  When  Captain  Baugh  quitted 
the  isiand,  which  was  in  a  few  days  after  the  capture,  he  did  not  leave 
any  of  his  own  people  to  teep  possession,  but  entrusted  it,  together  with 
some  public  stores  and  treasure,  to  the  charge  of  the  Danish  municipal 
officers,  whom  he  commissioned  to  act  provisionally;  having  accepted 
that  trust,  if  they  removed  the  British  flag,  it  was  a  breach  of  duty  on 
their  part,  whicli  will  not  deprive  the  British  Government  of  the  rights 
acquired  by  the  Capitulation.  Captain  Baugh  left  the  island  it  is  true, 
but  how  did  he  leave  it?  He  did  not  relinquish  it  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain,  but,  as  is  not  unusual,  deputed  the  former  magistracy  to  main- 
tain the  public  tranquillity  under  a  now  authority.  It  is  said  to  be 
hardly  credible,  that  Captain  Baugh  would  have  left  this  treasure 
behind  if  it  had  come  to  his  knowledge,  when  there  could  be  no  difficulty 
in  bringing  it  ofi^.  What  may  have  been  his  views  in  suffering  it  to 
remain,  is  not  stated,  but  if  it  is  necessary  to  suggest  a  reason  founded 
on  public  convenience,  I  think  that  suggestion  might  easily  be  furnished 
from  the  obvious  policy  to  be  observed  in  reference  to  a  newly-constituted 
Government  in  a  remote  and  newly  acquired  possession.  The  act  then 
states,  'that  since  the  said  surrender  or  capitulation,  the  said  property 
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has  been  illegally  taken  possession  of  by  Baron  Ilompescli,  and  others, 
concerned  in  the  Salamine  privateer;  which  treasnre  and  other  public 
property  was  and  is  within  the  true  latent  a,nd  meaning  of  Government 
property,  as  specified  in  the  third  article  of  the  Capitulation,  aJid  that  if 
any  part  of  the  property  taken  was  private  property,  it  is  protected  from 
'capture  and  confiscation  nnder  the  said  third  article.'  *Now  i-^icg-f 
what  was  the  condition  of  this  island  under  the  Capitulation  ?  l  "-1 
I  ooaceive  that  nothing  can  be  more  clear,  than  that  if  the  Capitulation 
was  not  disavowed  by  the  British  Government,  it  was  binding  npon  the 
respective  parties  :  it  was  a  stipulation  operating  on  the  Danes  to  give 
up  all  public  property,  and  on  the  British  to  respect  all  private  property. 
Suppose  that  the  English  Government,  without  disavowing  the  Capitula- 
tion, had  sent  a  force  the  nest  day  to  take  possession  of  the  private  pro- 
perty in  the  island,  could  there  have  been  a  more  outrageous  breach  of 
public  faith  ?  On  the  other  hand,  what  was  the  obligation  on  the  part 
of  the  Danes  ?— -they  were  bound  to  give  np  all  public  property,  and  if 
any  was  kept  back,  as  it  is  alleged  on  the  part  of  the  privateer  that  this 
was,  it  was  kept  back  in  fraud  of  the  British  Government,  in  whom  it 
already  vested  by  compact,  and  being  fraudulently  withheld,  it  did  not 
become  again  the  propertyof  the  Danes.  By  the  Capitulation  the  English 
Government  became  legally  entitled  to  the  whole  of  the  public  property, 
and  this  seems  to  be  admitted  in  the  act  on  petition,  for  it  is  there  stated, 
'  that  the  ship  Salamine  having  arrived  at  Thorshaven,  the  said  Thomas 
Gilpin,  thecaptain  of  the  privateer,andpart  of  hiscrew,  immediately  landed, 
in  order  to  storm  and  take  possession  of  the  fort,  but  found  that  it  had  been 
about  a  fortnight  before  partly  destroyed  by  His  Majesty's  ship  Clio  : 
that  the  Clio  had  quitted  the  said  town  without  having  left  any  part  of 
her  crew,  after  having  taken  on  board  such  of  the  public  stores  and  pro- 
perty as  were  found  in  the  said  town  and  delivered  up  to  the  said  Thomas 
Baugh  as  government  property  under  the  articles  of  Capitulation,  the 
purport  of  which  Capitulation  was  communicated  to  the  said  Thomas 
Gilpin  :  that  in  consequence  thereof,  and  in  full  persuasion  that  all  pub- 
lic property  had  been  given  up  to  the  said  Thomas  Baugh,  he,  the  said 
Thomas  Gilpin,  his  officers  and  crew,  the  following  day  rcemharkcd  and 
went  to  sea.'  The  act  then  goes  on  to  state,  that  '  having  been  afterwards 
informed  that  *certain  goods  and  moneys  belonging  to  the  king  „ 
f  D  nma  k  had  been  kept  back,  the  said  Thomas  Gilpin  returned  <- 
nd  t  k  p  ss  n  of  the  property  in  question.'  Here,  then,  is  a  dis- 
t  n  t  adm  n  thit  the  Capitulation  operated,  and  was  intended  to  ope- 
rat  uj  th  whole  of  the  public  property ;  but,  say  they,  some  of  the 
pul  1  p  p  rty  was  not  delivered  up  !  Whether  it  was  fraudulently 
w  thh  id  wh  ther  it  was  lefl  there  for  the  purposes  of  Government, 
tl  n  n  n  e  of  the  captor,  does  not  appear ;  but  supposing  that  it 
was  surreptitiously  detained,  what  was  the  duty  of  the  privateer?  Cer- 
tainly, upon  making  the  discovery,  the  only  proper  course  was  to  take 
possession  of  the  property  as  aalvor  for  the  Crown,  and  to  notify  the  cir- 
cumstance. To  say,  that  in  this  short  period  of  time,  the  Capitulation 
and  all  its  consequences  were  gone  by,  while  tho  inhabitants  claimed 
protection  under  it,  and  while  this  qualified  possession  of  the  island  still 
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continued,  is  contrary  to  all  reason.  If  private  individuals  had  at  that 
period  a  right  to  shelter  their  property  under  the  Capitulation,  the 
British  Government  had  also  a  title  to  all  public  property  under  the  same 
Capitulation.  It  is  clear,  that  if  tho  property  was  fraudulently  withheld, 
t  ought  to  have  been  taken  possession  of  for  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain, 
and  th  p  vate  captors  ought  not  to  have  attempted  to  appropriate  it  to 
tt  m  1  s  by  setting  up  a  title  of  their  own.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for 
m  to  nt  into  the  other  topics  which  have  been  thrown  out  in  the  ar- 
um nt  but  as  they  have  been  touched  upon,  I  will  just  state  my 
op  a  n  up  II  one  point,  which  is,  that  the  commissions  of  privateers  do 
n  t  xt  nd  to  the  capture  of  private  property  upon  land;  that  is  a  right 
wh  1  n  t  granted  even  to  the  king's  ships.  The  words  of  tho  third 
e  f  n  t  the  Prize  Act  extend  only  to  the  capture  by  any  of  his  majes- 
ty's ships  '  of  any  fortress  upon  the  land,  or  any  arms,  ammunition,  stores 
of  war,  goods,  merchandise,  and  treasure  belonging  to  the  State,  or  to 
any  public  trading  company  of  the  enemies  of  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain 


r*1 841  ^V'^  ^^  *l3nd.'  Here,  then,  the  interests  of  the  king's  ei 
L  -I  are  expressly  limited  with  respect  to  the  property  in  which  the 
captors  can  acquire  any  interest  of  their  own,  the  State  still  reserving  to 
itself  all  private  property,  in  order  that  no  temptation  might  be  held  out 
for  unauthorized  expeditions  against  the  subjects  of  the  enemy  on  land. 
With  regard  to  private  ships  of  war,  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  are  cm- 
powered,  by  the  ninth  section,  to  issue  letters  of  marque  to  the  com- 
manders of  any  such  ships  or  vessels — for  what  purpose?  Why,  'for 
the  attacking  and  taking  any  place  or  fortress  upon  the  land,  or  any  ship 
or  vessel,  arms,  ammunition,  stores  of  war,  goods  or  merchandise,  belong- 
ing to,  or  possessed  by  any  of  his  majesty's  enemies, '—where  ? — ■'  in  any 
sea,  creek,  river,  or  haven.'  I  perfectly  well  recollect  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  those  who  brought  this  Bill  into  Parliament,  that  Privateers 
should  not  be  allowed  to  make  depredations  upon  the  coast  of  the  enemy 
for  the  purpose  of  plundering  individuals,  for  which  reason  they  were 
restricted  to  fortified  places  and  fortresses,  and  to  property  water-borne ; 
and,  therefore,  although  I  am  not  sufficiently  informed  as  to  the  precise 
nature  of  this  property,  yet  taking  it  to  be  private  property  and  not 
within  the  reach  of  the  Capitulation,  it  is  that  in  which  the  privateer  has 
acquired  no  legal  interest  under  her  commission.  I  cannot  dismiss  this 
subject,  without  at  the  same  time  observing  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
persons  concerned  in  this  privateer,  in  terms  of  some  disapprobation. 
When  they  found  this  public  property,  which  under  the  Capitulation 
enured  to  the  benefit  of  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain,  it  was  their  duty  to 
have  given  notice  tfi  the  Crown  Officers  of  the  fraud  which  had  been 
practised,  limiting  their  own  expectations  to  the  interest  which  they 
would  derive  as  salvors  for  the  Crown.  The  only  witness  brought  for- 
ward to  speak  of  the  circumstances  of  the  capture,  and  the  nature  of  the 
property,  is  Baron  Hompesch,  a  realising  witness,  who  was  rat«d  on  board 
this  privateer  as  chaplain;  no  one  person  has  been  produced  who  from 
r*l8'in  ^'^  """  l^Dowledge  can  speak  to  the  nature  *of  the  property. 
L  J  Upon  any  supposition,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  privateer  has  no 
interest,  and  I  shall  therefore  condemn  the  public  property  to  the  Crown 
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conformably  to  the  terms  of  the  Capitulation,  and  reserve  the  considera- 
tion of  the  private  property  till  it  is  claimed." 

CXXVI.  After  the  general  reverses  that  befel  the  arms  of  France  in 
the  spring  of  1814,  and  the  consequent  withdrawal  of  her  troops  from 
Italy,  Lord  William  Bentinck  was  instructed  to  oeeapy  the  territories  of 
the  Republic  of  Grenoa,  "without  committing  his  Court  or  the  Allies 
with  respect  to  their  ultimate  disposition."(j^  Of  the  proclamation 
which  he  issued  upon  the  occasion  of  carrying  these  orders  into  effect, 
dated  March  14th,  Lord  Castlcreagh  had  himself  observed,  that  "  an 
expression  or  two,  taken  separately,  might  create  an  impression  that  his 
views  of  Italian  liberation  wont  to  the  form  of  the  Government,  as  well 
as  to  the  expulsion  of  the  French.  On  the  success  of  the  military 
movement,  the  General  reported  that  he  had,  'in  consequence  of  the 
unanimous  desire  of  the  Genoese  to  return  to  their  ancient  state,'  pro- 
claimed the  old  form  of  government." 

It  was  the  object  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  in  his  motion  and  admi- 
rable speech(r)  on  the  Annexation  of  Genoa  to  the  Kingdom  of  Sardinia, 
to  show  that  this  "unanimous  desire"  had  been  unjustly  thwarted,  and 
that  these  expectations,  fairly  raised  by  Lord  William  Bentinck's  procla- 
mation, had  been  wrongfully  disappointed  by  the  final  territorial  settle- 
ment of  the  Allies  at  Paris. («) 

CXXyn.  When  we  arrive  at  the  description  of  Maritime  International 
Law  in  lime  of  War,  the  constitution,  authority,  functions,  and  mode  of 
procedure  of  the  Prize  Court  wil!  be  found  worthy  of  close  attention 
and  careful  investigation.  *It  will  be  seen  that  by  this  tribunal  ^^,  „„-■ 
International  justice  is  wisely,  carefully,  and  honestly  dispensed;  L  J 
and  it  is  matter  of  reasonable  surprise  that  such  a  jurisdiction  should  have 
been  strictly  confined  to  sea-prige,(t\  and  without  power  of  cognizance  over 
land-booty,  except  in  eases  where  the  two,  owing  to  the  co-operation  of 
the  army  and  fleet,  had  been  blended  together. (w)  It  is  not  surprising 
that  in  groat  maritime  kingdoms  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Admiral's  Court 
should  have  thrown  into  the  shade  the  tribunal  of  the  General.  But 
that  the  latter  should  have  left  such  faint  traces  of  its  origin  and  mode  of 
procedure,  and  should  so  soon  have  fallen  into  desuetude,  is  a  very 
remarkable  fact  in  the  history  of  jurisprudence. 

The  features  of  this  earia  miKtaris  in  England  are  perspicuously 
stated  in  the  following  learned  and  curious  note  of  Mr.  Knapp,  appended 
to  his  report  of  the  great  case  of  the  Army  of  the  Dcccan,  argued  before 
the  Privy  Council  Jn  1833. 

"It  is  probable,  notwithstanding  the  dicta  of  Lord  Mansfield  in  Lindo 
T.  Eodney,(j:)  that  'there  is  no  instance  in  history  or  law,  ancient  or 
modern,  of  any  question  ever  having  existed  respecting  Booty  taken  in 

(q)  See  Ann.  Eeg,,  vol.  Ivi.  (1814,)  pp.  32-84. 

(t)  Delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  2Ith  April,  1815. — Mackintosh's 
Works,  vol.  ill.  p.  311. 

{«)  For  the  papers  referred  to  see  Hans.  Pari.  Deb.,  vol.  xxi.  p.  SST,  and  for  the 
resolntione  moved,  lb.  p.  932. 

(t)  How  fat  the  powers  of  this  Court  have  been  extended  by  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  es, 
will  be  seen  hereafter. 

{(i)  The  Ships  taken  at  Genoa,  4  Rob.,  p.  BBS,         (x)  Douglas's  Reports,  592. 
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a  continental  land-war  before  any  legal  judicature  in  this  kingdom/  that 
in  veiy  early  times  causes  respecting  it  were  determined  in  the  Court  of 
Chivalry  held  before  the  Constable  and  Marshal.  In  the  MS.  Treatise 
of  Lord  Hale,  De  PrterogativS,  Kegia,  cap.  12,  a.  3,  fol.  191,  he  says, 
'In  matters  civil,  for  which  there  is  no  remedy  by  the  commoa  law,  the 
military  jurisdiction  continues  as  well  after  the  War  as  during  the  time 
of  it;  for  that  part  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Constable  and  Marshal 
stands  still,  notwithstanding  the  War  determines  as  concerning  right  of 
prisoners  and  Booty,  military  contracts,  ensigns,  &c.' 
r*1  S71  *"  "^^^  *"^^y  direct  instance  of  the  esercise  of  this  jurisdiction 
L  J  which  the  reporter  has  been  able  to  find,  is  one  mentioned  in  a  MS. 
Treatise  of  liord  Hale,  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Library,  which  is  headed,  '  Upon 
certain  petitions  of  late  exhibited  in  the  Court  of  Chivalry,  there  have 
been  raised  divers  questions  of  law,'  and  afterwards  proceeds  to  disenaa  the 
power  of  that  Court  to  fine  and  imprison,  and  give  coata  and  damagea  in 
an  action  commenced  there  for  opprobrious  words,  and  whether  the  Earl 
Marshal  alone  might  in  that,  and  in  such  like  cases,  hold  pleas.  In  page 
33,  of  this  manuscript,  amongst  the  precedents  cited  to  prove  that  this 
Court  might  give  damages,  there  is  the  following  passage :  '  About  the 
17th  year  of  Kichaid  II,  in  a  cause  depending  in  the  Court  of  Chivalry 
between  John  Haulce  and  John  Eoaque,  concerning  certain  goods  taken 
from  a  captain  of  a  castle  beyond  the  seas,  the  plaintiff  in  the  libel 
demanded  costs  and  damages  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Court  of 
Chivalry.'  There  are,  however,  many  instances  on  record  of  ita  eser- 
cising  a  jurisdiction  in  the  analogous  cases  of  disputes  respecting  the 
right  to  or  ransom  of  prisoners,  whom  their  captors  were,  by  the  usual 
custom  of  those  times,  allowed  to  ransom  for  their  own  benefit.  Thus 
in  Edward  lU.'s  reign,  there  were  special  commissions  to  Guido  de  Brien 
and  Richard  de  Stafford,  in  the  place  of  the  Constable  of  England,  who  was 
then  a  minor,  to  hear,  together  with  Edward  de  Mortimar,  the  Marsha!, 
two  cases  respecting  the  right  to  prisoners;  Rot.  Pat.  48  Edw.  III.,  in 
dorm  p.  2,  m.  10,  mentioned  in  an  an  anonymous  treatise  in  Heame's 
Curious  Discourses,  vol.  ii.  p.  150 ;  and  in  the  2nd  Henry  IV.,  there 
was  a  commission  to  delegates  to  hear  an  appeal  f  m  tl  I,  u  t  of  Chiv- 
alry held  before  the  Constable  and  the  Marshal  p  t  ng  th  usfody  of 
a  hostage  and  for  the  ransom  for  the  Count  f  D  n  (8  Rym.  Fted., 
211,)  in  which  case  there  was  subsequently  a  c  mm  n  t  delegates 
(Ibid.  423;)  and  in  the  same  volume  of  Ryme  p  2J  th  s  a  com- 
mission, in  4th  Henry  IV.,  ki  judges  appointed  t  d  t  m  th  rights  of 
r*1  SST  ps^^ons  claiming  the  *priaonera  taken  at  the  battle  of  Humbledon 
L  -'-°°J  Hill,inthcroomofthejudgeaoftheCourtofOhivalry,thoEarlof 
Weatmorland,  the  Constable,  and  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  the  Mar- 
shal. The  reason  of  this  appointment  is  stated  to  have  been  because  these 
peers  were  absent  in  the  Marches  of  Scotland,  and  interested  in  the 
cases;  and  the  issuing  of  it  probably  was  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
their  rebellion  in  the  course  of  the  same  year.  Since  the  time  of  Henry 
Till.,  when  the  office  of  Constable  of  England  ceased,  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Court  of  Chivalry  was  frequently  disputed,  on  the  ground  that  it 
could  not  be  held  before  the  Earl  Marshal  alone;  and  it  seems  to  have 
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confined  itself  wholly  to  questions  of  pedigrees,  escutcteons,  pennons, 
and  coat-armouT,  with  occasionally  a  few  actions  for  slanderous  words,  as 
to  which,  however,  its  jurisdiction  was  expressly  denied  by  the  Icing's 
.  Bench,  on  an  application  for  a  prohibition  in  the  case  of  Chambers  v. 
Jennings.fy)  In  the  same  ease  it  was  decided,  that  it  could  neither 
fine  nor  Imprison;  and  it  was  detennincd  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in 
Oldis  V,  Donmillejf*)  that  it  had  no  power  to  prevent  persons  who  were 
not  heralds  from  painting  escutflbeons  and  marshalliDg  funerals.  After 
these  decisions  the  Court  appears  to  have  fallen  into  desuetude.  The 
last  case  tried  in  it  was  Sir  Henry  Blunt's  case,  in  1737.(a)  Tho  best 
account  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  various  discourses  concerning  the 
antiquity  and  offices  of  the  Constable  and  Earl  Marshal  of  England ;  and 
the  defence  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Earl  Marshal's  Court  in  the  vacancy 
of  a  Constable,  by  Dr.  Plott,  which  are  printed  in  the  second  volume  of 
Hearne's  Curious  Discourses  by  eminent  Antiquaries. "(6) 

The  Court  of  the  Constable  and  Marshal  was  limited  by  the  Statute  of 
the  13  Richard  II.,  chapter  2,  to  a  contract  touching  "deeds  of  arms 
and  War  without  the  realm,  and  things  that  touch  War  within  p^,  -^^^ 
the  realm,  which  cannot  be  determined  by  the  Common  Law  as  L  J 
touching  prisoners,  prize,  &c,;  and  in  these  proceedings  the  customs 
and  laws  of  War  ought  to  direct  their  judgment. "(c) 

CXXVIII.  The  masim  "  beUo  parta  cedunt  rEij)ubIica,(d)  is  recog- 
nised by  all  civilized  States.  In  England  all  acquisitions  of  War  belong 
to  the  Sovereign,  who  represents  the  commoawealth.  The  Sovereign  is 
the  fountain  of  Booty  and  Prize. 

The  law  upon  this  subject  has  been  laid  dowu  by  Lord  Stowcll  and  by 
Lord  Chancellor  Brougham,(e)  in  a  manner  which  leaves  nothing  to  de- 
sire; the  opinion  of  both  these  eminent  men  is  given  in  tho  following 
extract  from  the  judgment  of  Lord  Brougham  : — 

"  That  Prize  is  clearly  and  distinctly  the  property  of  the  Crown,  that 
the  Sovereign  in  this  country,  the  executive  trovernment  in  all  countries, 
in  whom  is  vested  the  power  of  levying  the  forces  of  the  State,  and  of 
making  War  and  Peace,  is  alone  possessed  of  all  property  in  Prize,  is  a 
principle  not  to  be  disputed.  It  is  equally  incontestable  that  the  Crown 
possesses  this  property^fcwojure,  absolutely  and  wholly  without  control; 
that  it  may  deal  with  it  entirely  at  its  pleasure,  may  keep  it  for  its  own 
use,  may  abandon  or  restore  it  to  the  enemy,  or,  finally,  may  distribute 
in  whole  or  in  part  among  the  persons  instrumental  in  its  capture, 
making  that  distribution  according  to  whatever  scheme,  and  under  what- 
ever regulations  and  conditions  it  sees  fit.  It  is  equally  clear,  and  it 
follows  from  the  two  former  propositions,  that  the  title  of  a  party  claiming 
Prine,  must  needs  in  all  cases  bo  the  act  of  the  Crown,  by  which  the 
royal  pleasure  to  grant  the  Prize  shall  have  been  signified  to  the  subject. 
Whelier,  where  that  act  has  once  been  completed,  and  it  distinctly 

(p)  1  Mod.,  p.  12T.         (a)  Show  Pari.  Cae.  p.  58.         (o)  1  Atkjns,  p.  236. 
lb)  2  Knapp's  P.  C.  Rtp.,  pp.  149-151.  (c)  Cap.  13,  f.  1S6. 

WBynk.,  Q.  J.P. 
(e)  See  also  the  decision  of  Lord  Eldon  in  Kicholl  v.  Goodall,  ]0  Vesej's  Kep. 
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r*lQ(n  '^PP^'^  *^^*  ''^^  Crown  was  *minded  to  pait  witt  the  property 
L  J  finally  and  irrevocably;  whether,  even  in  that  case,  the  same 
paramonnt  and  transeendant  power  of  the  Crown  might  not  enure  to  the 
effect  of  preserving  to  his  majesty  the  right  of  modifying,  or  altogether 
revoking  the  grant,  is  a  question  which  has  never  yet  arisen,  and  which, 
when  it  does  arise,  will  be  found  never  to  have  been  determined  in  the 
negative.  But  this,  at  all  events,  is  clear,  that  when  the  Crown,  by  an 
act  of  grace  and  bounty,  parts,  for  certain  purposes,  and  subject  to  cer- 
tain modifications,  with  the  property  in  Prize,  it  by  that  act  plainly  sig- 
nifies its  intention  that  the  Prize  shall  continue  subject  to  the  power  of 
the  Crown,  as  it  was  before  the  act  was  done. 

"  This  latter  proposition  is  capable  of  illustration  from  a  variety  of 
sources,  which  were  but  slightly  adverted  to  in  the  argument ;  for  whe- 
ther we  refer  to  the  decisions  of  veuerablo  judges,  to  the  precedents 
furnished  by  prize-proclamations,  or  to  the  more  venerable  authority  of 
the  letter  of  the  statutes,  from  all  these  it  will  be  fouud  that,  in  stating 
the  absolute  nature  of  the  priaciple,  I  have  not  strained,  but  have  rather 
fallen  short  of  the  truth, 

"  The  doctrine  has  been  frequently  recognized  in  cases  where  the  ques- 
tion has  arisen  subsequently  to  the  capture,  and  before  eondemnation ; 
butthesameprinciplewasafterwardsestendedin  theeaseof  theElsebe,(yj 
at  the  cock-pit,  in  which,  after  final  adjudication  In  the  court  below,  but 
pending  an  appeal,  and  before  the  final  decision  of  the  appeal,  the  Crown 
thought  proper,  for  reasons  of  state  and  public  policy,  to  restore  the  Prize 
at  the  expense  of  the  captors.  In  other  words  it  was  there  determined, 
and  that  too  upon  a  solemn  and  most  able  argument,  and  by  a  Judge  the 
most  learned  and  eminent  of  his  time,  the  present  Lord  Stowel!,  that 
when  the  Crown  saw  fit  to  restore  the  capture,  the  captors,  who  had  ran 
the  risk  and  sufiered  the  loss,  who  had  moreover,  home  the  charge 
r*1Qn  of  tifi°g''^g  the  Prize  into  *port,  and  the  further  costs  of  proceed- 
L         -I  ing  in  the  Adm  ralty  t      dj   d     t  d  h  d  undei^one 

additional  expenses  t        g  tl         I    m  up       pp    1  w       altogether 

without  a  remedy.  It  dm  tt  1  j  L  d  fetow  1! —  language 
which  it  would  be  \        t    p  t     tt  mpt  t     m  t  t  —    t      admitted 

on  the  part  of  the     pt      wh  t      ts  h       b  d  with  great 

force  (and  not  the  1         ff    t  Ij    f     th        t    m     decorum  with 

which  that  force  ha  b       f  mp      d  )  tl    t  th        1  est  wh  lly  on  the 

Order  of  Council,  th    P      5  m  t  1  th     Pr  t      It       not,  as  it 

cannot  be,  denied,  th  t      d  p     d     t     f  th  trum     t      the  whole 

subject-matter  is  in  th    h     1     f  th 
as  in  point  of  auth     ty      Pr  I 

No  man  has,  or  ca     h  y     t 

gift  of  the  Crown  ;bydthtt 
is  the  principle  of  1  w   u  th       hj     t       d  f      d  d       th    w     st  reasons. 
The  right  of  makin    T\  d  P  Ins     ly       th    (     wn.     The 

acquisitions  of  War  bl  tothCw  Itldp  If  these  acqui- 
sitions may  be  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  purposes  both  of  War 

(/)  5  Rob.,  p.  IW. 


(.     wn   as  w  11       p 

t    f  interest 

It      tl                 lur 

f    he  Crown. 

t  b  t  wh  t  h     t  k 

the  mere 

t    f  th  t     tt  h    1 

th  ng.     This 
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and  Peace.  This  is  no  peculiar  doctrine  of  our  Constitution ;  it  is  uni- 
versally received  as  a  necessary  principle  of  public  jurisprudence  by  all 
writers  on  tbe  subject,  "  Bello  ■pwrta  cedtmt  reipuhlicm.'  "(g)  Upon  that 
principle,  accordingly,  and  holding  that  right  not  to  be  devested  by  the 
proclamation,  and  Order  in  Council,  and  the  Prize  Act,  Lord  Stowell 
decided,  that  up  to  tie  period  of  final  adjudication  the  Crown  can  restore 
the  Prize,  without  thinking  of  consulting,  or  taking  the  consent  of  the 
captor,  who  at  his  peril,  and  at  the  expense  of  his  own  blood  and  treasure 
won  that  Prize  from  the  enemy."M) 

CXXIX.  The  mode  by  which  the  Crown  usually  exercises  its  juris- 
diction over  Booty,  is  to  refer  the  claims  of  those  *who  petition  |-^-„„-, 
for  a  share  in  the  distribution  of  it  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury;  L  J 
who  usually  submit  a  recommendation  to  the  Crown  that  a  grant  maybe 
made  of  the  Booty  to  trustees,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Crown  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  and  collecting  the  Booty,  and  for  preparing  a 
distribution  thereof  conformably  to  certain  principles  which  the  Lords 
lay  down  as  fitting  to  govern  the  whole  case ;  and  this  scheme,  so  pre- 
pared by  the  trustees,  the  Lords  submit  to  the  Crown  for  its  final  appro- 
bation and  sanction  under  the  Eoyal  sign-manual  warrant.()'l 

Though  the  Lords  usually  consider  that  they  have  no  authority  to 
interfere  with  the  exercise  of  the  discretion  of  the  trustees,  it  has  some- 
times happened  that  a  memorial  has  been  presented  by  a  particular 
claimant  to  the  Crown  ia  Council,  and  that  the  Privy  ConncU,  as  in 
the  case  of  th  ^  my  f  the  Deocan,  have  advised  the  Crown  to  allow 
the  Lords  f  th  T  aau  y  t)  hear  counsel  upon  points  arising  between 
the  claimants  and  the  t  tees,  as  to  what  shall,  or  shall  not  be  cosidored 
legal  Booty  But  n  th  ame  case,  the  Privy  Council  determined  that 
they  would  n  t  es  jurisdiction  as  a  Court  of  Appeal  from  the 

decisions  of  th  L  d  (.  mmissioners  of  the  Treasury,  as  to  grants  by  the 
Crown  of  propeity  accruing  to  it  by  virtue  of  its  prerogative. (A) 

CXXX.  It  should  also  be  observed  that  according  to  the  English  Law, 
which  is  in  this  respect  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  general  law 
and  public  jurisprudence,  no  action  can  be  maintained  in  a  Court  of 
Municipal  Law  against  the  captor  of  Booty  or  Prize.0  K  an  English 
naval  commander  seizes  property  as  belonging  to  the  enemy,  which  turns 
out  *olearly  to  be  British  property,  he  forfeits  his  Prize  in  the  r*iQD-| 
Court  of  Admiralty,  and  that  Court  awards  the  return  of  it  to  <-  -" 
the  party  from  whom  it  was  taken ;  but  the  case  of  Le  Cans  v.  Edcn(m,) 
decided  the  question  that  no  British  subject  can  maintain  an  action 
against  the  captor.     The  Court  of  Admiralty  is  the  proper  tribunal  for 


I,  p.  581. 

(h]  ilesaniJer  v.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  2  Ruasell  &  Mylae's  Rep.,  p.  54.  This 
case  grew  out  of  the  booty  captured  by  the  army  of  the  Dectan  in  the  war  carried 
on  by  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  Governor-General  of  India,  against  the  Pindarees 
and  Mahratta  Princes,  in  ISlT. 

H)  The  Army  of  the  Deccan,  2  Knapp's  P.  C.  Rep.,  p.  106. 

(A)  lo  the  present  war  (1855)  the  distribution  both  of  Prize  and  Booty  captured 
--  -  «  allied  forces  of  France  and  England  has  been  the  subject  of  specific  cou- 
veniion  between  these  two  Powers. 

(I)  Sir  James  Scarlett  (Att.-Oen.),  arguendo  in  Elphinstone  v.  Bedreechund,  1 
Knapp,  p.  351,  (a.  n.  1830.)  (m)  Donglas's  Rep.,  p.  573. 
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the  trial  of  questions  of  Prize  or  no  Prize,  and  it  exercises  tliis  jurisdic- 
tion as  a  Court  of  Prize  under  a  commission  from  the  Grown  ;  and  if  that 
Court  make  an  unsatisfactory  determination,  the  appeal  lies  t<i  the  Grown 
in  Council,  for  tie  Crown  reserres  the  ultimate  right  to  decide  on  such 
questions  by  its  own  authority,  and  does  not  commit  its  determination 
to  any  Municipal  Court  of  Justice.  In  like  manner.  Booty  takes  under 
the  colour  of  military  authority,  falls  under  the  same  rule.  If  property 
be  taken  by  an  officer  under  the  supposition  that  it  is  the  property  of  an 
enemy,  whether  of  a  State  or  of  an  indu  idual,  which  ought  to  bt  oonfls 
catfid,  no  Municipal  Court(ji)  can  judge  ot  the  propriety  or  impropraty 
of  the  seizure  ;  it  can  be  judged  of  only  by  an  authority  dekgated  by  tke 
Crown. 

CXXXI.  The  English  Privy  Council  gave  a  lolema  decision  to  this 
effect,  by  the  mouth  of  a  very  distinguished  judge,  Lord  Tenterden  in 
the  year  1830.  The  cause  which  called  forth  this  important  decision, 
was  an  appeal  from  a  judgment  of  the  Supiemo  Court  of  Bombay,  which 
their  lordships  reversed. 

The  substance  of  the  case  was  as  follows  — The  memhei''  of  a  provi 
sional  goTCrnment  of  a  recently-conquered  province  seized  the  property 
of  a  native  who  had  not  been  allowed  to  benefit  by  the  aitides  oi  the 
capitulation  of  a  fortress  of  which  he  wis  governor,  but  who  had  been 
permitted  to  reside  under  military  surveiilince  in  his  own  house  in  the 
city,  in  which  the  seizure  was  made,  and  whiuh  was  made  at  a  disjtjnce 
from  the  scene  of  actual  hostilities. 

r*iqi."l  ^^  ^^^  Court  of  Bombay  the  representatives  of  the  governor 
L  -I  *had  brought  a  civil  action  for  damages  against  the  seizors  and 
had  "succeeded  in  recovering  a  certain  sum  ot  money  awarded  as  damages. 
The  circumstances  which  appear  to  have  principally  influenced  the  deci- 
sion of  this  court  were,  first,  that  at  the  time  of  the  seizure  the  city  in 
which  it  was  made  had  been  for  some  months  previously  in  the  undis- 
turbed possession  of  the  provisional  government ;  and  secondly,  that 
courts  of  justice  under  the  authority  of  that  government  were  sitting  in 
the  city  for  the  administration  of  justice.  But  in  the  Appellate  Court 
Lord  Tenterden  said : — 

"  We  think  the  proper  character  of  the  transaction  was  that  of  hostile 
seizure,  made,  if  not_^(i(;r«n(e,  yet,  nondum  cesmnte  bello,  regard  being 
had  both  to  the  time,  the  place,  and  the  person,  and  consequently  that 
the  Municipal  Court  had  no  jurisdiction  to  adjudge  upon  the  subject ; 
but  that  if  anything  had  been  done  amiss,  recourse  could  only  be  had  to 
the  government  for  redress.  We  shall  therefore  recommend  it  to  his 
majesty  to  reverse  the  judgment. 'Vo^ 

CXXXII.  In  the  ease  which  has  just  been  mentioned,  a  distinction 
was  taken  by  the  Court  of  Bombay  between  the  public  and  the  private 
property  of  the  Prince  (the  Peishwa.\  The  Privy  Council  in  the  case 
of  the  Advocate-General  of  Bombay  v.  Amerchund,  declared  that  distinc- 
tion to  bo  unfounded.     In  that  ease  the  Advocate-General  of  Bombay 
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filed  an  information  against  Amerotund,  who  was  a  Laalier  at  Poonah, 
to  recover,  on  behaif  of  the  crown,  a  large  sum  of  moTicy,  which  had 
been  deposited  with  him  by  the  Peishwa  previously  to  the  conquest  of 
that  city  by  the  British  troop  I'he  u  t  below  gave  a  verdict  and 
judgment  against  the  crown  Th  \d  ate-treneral  appealed  from 
that  judgment,  and  the  case  wa.  a  u  d  b  fo  the  Privy  Council  on  the 
28th  March,  1829.  The  grouod  t  d  f  n  e  taten  by  the  respondent's 
counsel,  independently  of  som  te  hn  al  *  hjections  to  the  in-  r#iQc-i 
formation  and  general  argument     n  tl  d  ace,  was,  that  part  <-         -* 

of  the  money  was  the  private  property  (Kha^j,heet)  of  the  Peishwa,  and 
not  belonging  to  or  used  by  him  for  public  purposes ;  and  that,  not  having 
been  seized  by  the  G-overnment  during  the  war,  it  could  not  be  recovered 
after  the  termination  of  it.(p)  The  Privy  Council  reversed  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court  at  Bombay.  In  the  course  of  the  argument,  Lord 
Tentetden  asked  ;  "  What  is  the  distinction  between  the  public  and 
private  property  of  an  absolute  sovereign  ?  You  mean  by  public  pro- 
perty, generally  speaking,  the  property  of  the  State ;  but  in  the  pro- 
perty of  an  absolute  sovereign  who  may  dispose  of  every  thing,  at 
any  time,  and  in  any  way  he  pleases,  is  there  any  distinction  ?"  And 
in  delivering  the  judgment  of  their  lordships,  he  also  observed :  "Another 
point  made,  which  applies  itself  oniy  to  a  part  of  the  information,  is,  that 
the  property  was  not  proved  to  have  been  the  public  property  of  the 
Peishwa.  Upon  that  point  I  have  already  intimated  my  opinion,  and  I 
have  the  concurrence  of  the  other  Lords  of  the  Council  with  me  in  it, 
that  when  you  are  speaking  of  the  property  of  an  absolute  sovereign  there 
is  no  pretence  for  drawing  a  distinction,  the  whole  of  it  belongs  to  him 
as  sovereign,  and  he  may  dispose  of  it  for  his  public  or  private  purposes 
in  whatever  manner  he  may  think  proper.'Yj)  In  this  case  it  was  strongly 
argued  that  the  Privy  Council  had  no  original  jurisdiction  in  the  matter, 
and  that  they  could  not  exercise  jurisdiction  as  a  Court  of  Appeal  from 
the  decisions  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  as  to  grants 
by  the  *erown  of  property  accruing  to  it  by  virtue  of  ita  preroga-  r*i  og-i 
tive.(r)  L        -I 

CaXXIII.  The  tribunal  of  trustees  recommended  by  the  Lords  of 
the  Treasury  appears  to  be  open  to  many  objections,  some  of  which  are 
well  stated  by  Lord  Stowell,  in  the  case  of  the  Buenos  Ayres.(s)  "It 
has  been  usual  (he  says)  of  !Q.te  to  introduce  a  clause  in  the  grant,  appoint- 
ing certain  officers  of  elevated  rank,  who  have  themselves  been  eoneemed 
in  the  capture,  to  act  as  trustees  for  the  division  of  the  property  which 
may  be  captured,  and  as  arbitrators  of  any  disputed  claims  that  may 
arise;  and  their  decision  is  considered  as  binding  and  final,  unless  it 

(p)  In  support  of  these  propositions,  they  cited.  Puffcndocff,  book  viii.  c,  vi.  ss. 
32,  23,  and  the  Attornej-General  v.  Weeden  and  Shooles,  Parker,  p.  267.  The 
Solicitor-General  and  Serjeajit  Bosanquet  for  the  appellants,  cited  e  contra  Bjnk., 
Qiijeat.  Jur.  Pub.,  1.  i.  c.  iv :  "  Eeqaaodo  res  hoatiura  mobiles  et  priesettim  naves 
fiunt  capientium ;"  and  c.  vii ;  "  Hostlani  actioaea  et  ctedita  qufe  apud  noa  iuve- 
niuntur  an  exotto  bello  recte  pablicentur.'' 

{q)  ElphinsKine  v.  Bedreechund,  2  Knapp's  Priv.  Conn.  Rap.,  p.  339,  n. 

\t)  Elphinatone  v.  Bedreechund,  2  Knapp's  Priv.  Coun.  Rep.,  p.  159. 

(si  1  Dodson,  p.  39. 

AuausT,  1857.— 12 
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should  be  reversed  by  an  order  from  the  king.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say 
how  far  this  is  a  convenient  mode  of  proceeding ;  it  seems  at  least  liable 
to  suspicions  of  error,  and  even  perhaps  of  some  partiality.  It  must  be 
intended  that  the  deoiaiona  should  be  made  in  eoaformity  to  known  and 
fixed  principles  of  law;  and  these  principles  of  law  are  contained  in  the 
decisions  of  this  court,  and  the  Court  of  Appeal,  with  which  it  ia  almost 
impossible  thatthe trustees  should  be  personally  and  accurately  acquainted. 
In  what  way  these  principles  of  law  are  to  travel  t*  the  minds  of  these 
gentlemen,  unassisted  with  legal  advice,  or  how  they  are  to  steer  their 
way  through  the  difficulties  which  may  occur,  it  is  not  easy  to  aay.  Their 
determinations  must,  of  neceaaity,  sometimes  occasion  dissatisfaction  to 
the  parties  interested,  to  whom  no  right  of  Appeal  is  given.  His  majesty 
has  indeed  preserved  the  right  of  control  j  and  may,  if  he  pleases,  ex 
mero  motu,  or  upon  petition  from  any  of  the  individuab  interested,  take 
the  matter  into  his  consideration,  but  he  ia  not  bound  so  to  do." 

In  thia  case  of  the  Buenoa  Ayres,  the  crown  made  a  grant  to  trustees 
of  the  booty;  and  they  drew  up  a  scheme,  a  petition  against  which  was 
„^_w  presented  to  tJie  king  in  council :  it  *was  received  and  referred 
L  -I  to  a  committee,  and  in  consequence  of  their  report,  it  was  referred 
for  adjudication  to  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty, 

In  the  cases  of  Seringapatam(iJ  and  Toulon  original  jurisdiction 
appears  to  have  been  exercised  by  the  Privy  Council,  without  any  refer- 
ence to  the  Court  of  Admiraltj,(M} 

And  hy  a  statute  passed  in  1833,  intituled,  "An  Act  for  the  hotter 
Administralion  of  Juatice  in  his  majesty's  Privy  Council,"  it  is  en- 
acted,(xj  "  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  his  majesty  to  refer  to  the  said  Ju- 
dicial Committee  for  hearing  or  consideration  any  such  other  matters 
whatsoever  as  hie  majesty  shall  think  fit,  and  such  committee  shall  there- 
upon hear  or  consider  the  same,  and  shall  advise  hia  majesty  thereon  in 
manner  aforesaid." 

CXXXIV.  By  a  statute  pasaed  in  1840,  '•  to  Improve  the  Practice 
and  extend  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,"  it  is  en- 
aoted,(y)  "that  the  said  High  Court  of  Admiralty  shall  have  jurisdic- 
tion to  decide  all  matters  and  questions  concerning  Booty  of  War,  or  the 
diatrihution  thereof,  which  it  shall  please  her  majesty,  her  heirs  and  aue- 
cesaors,  by  the  advice  of  her  and  their  Privy  Council,  to  refer  to  the 
judgment  of  the  said  court ;  and  in  all  matters  so  referred  the  court  shall 
proceed  as  in  case  of  Prize  of  IV  ar  and  the  j  Igment  of  the  court  therein 
shall  he  binding  upon  all  part  es  concerned 

CXXXV.  The  mention  of  'ler  ng  j  atam  naturally  leads  us  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  peculiar  staivs  of  the  En^l  ah  Eaat  India  Company  with 
respect  to  the  distribution  of  Booty  inasmuch  as  that  extraordinary  and 
anomalous  corporation  has  an  r  t/  of  its  own  which  co-operates  with 
tliat  of  the  crown. 

r*l<)81  -A-fterthecaptureof  "^enngpatam by 'leneral  (afterwards  *Lord) 
"-         -1  Harris,  Lord  Mornicgton  i  \  the  G-overnor-Greneral  directed  the 

(i)  Vide  post.  (u)  The  ArBij  of  the  Deccan,  3  Knapp,  p.  152  and  n.  f. 

(a)  3  4  4  Will.  IV.,  c.  41,  H.  4.  (y)  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  65,  a.  2a. 

(z)  Better  known  fts  Marquia  of  Wellesley. 
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Secretary  to  write  to  General  Harris  an  exposition  of  the  iaw  and  prac- 
tice of  tlie  East  India  Oompany  upon  this  subject  in  the  following 
letter : — 

"  To  Lieutenant- General  Harris,  Commander-in-0!def,  &c.,iS^.,i&-c. 
"Fort  St.  George,  June  2nd,  1J99. 
"Sir, 

"  The  Eight  HonotiraWe  the  Governor-General  in  Council  haying  con- 
sidered your  report  upon  the  ordnance,  ammunition,  military  stores,  trea- 
sure, aDd  jewels,  taken  in  the  Fort  of  Scringapafam,  directs  me  to 
acquaint  you  that  his  Lordship  in  Council  has  resolTed  to  order  an  im- 
mediate distribution  of  the  treasure  and  jewels  which  have  fallen  into 
your  hands.  At  the  same  time  that  the  Governor-General  in  Council 
communieates  this  resolution  to  you,  his  Lordship  thinks  it  expedient  to 
impress  upon  your  attention  the  principles  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  by 
which  all  property  conquered  from  an  enemy  becomes  the  property  of 
the  State,  and  by  which  all  idea  of  positive  right  in  the  captors  to  pro- 
perty in  a  fort  taken  by  assault  is  exploded.  In  conformity  to  these 
principles,  the  king  baa  been  pleased  to  grant  to  the  Company,  by  letters 
patent,  bearing  date  January  14th,  1758,  the  right  of  all  booty  and  plun- 
der which  shall  be  taken  by  their  troops  alono,  reserving  in  express  terms 
his  royal  prerogative  of  distribution  in  such  manner  and  proportions  as 
he  shall  think  fit,  in  all  cases  in  which  the  royal  forces  may  have  co- 
operated with  those  of  the  Company, 

"  Although  the  orders  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  prescribing  the  mode 
of  carrying  these  letters  patent  into  execution,  expressly  prohibit  their 
governments  in  India  from  disposing  of  the  'whole  plunder  and  booty 
which  shall  be  taken  in  wars,  hostilities,  or  expeditions,  by  the  Compa- 
ny's forces;'  and  although  his  majesty,  by  the  letters  *  patent  r^-iog-. 
themselves,  has  reserved  to  himself  in  express  terms  his  '  pre-  '-  -I 
TOgative  royal  to  distribute  the  said  plunder  and  booty  in  such  manner 
and  proportion  as  he  shall  think  fit,'  in  all  cases  in  which  his  own  troops 
may  have  been  employed ;  yet,  having  no  doubt  that  the  gracious  bounty 
of  his  majesty,  and  the  liberality  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  will  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  important  services  of  the  gallant  army  under  your  com- 
mand, his  Lordship  has  no  hesitation  in  charging  himself  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  anticipating  the  royal  sanction,  and  the  determination  of 
the  Court  of  Directors.  In  adopting  this  decision,  his  Lordship  trusts 
that  he  will  manifest  to  the  army  an  unequivocal  proof  of  the  gratitude 
which  he  feels  for  the  continued  exertion  of  their  matchless  bravery  and 
discipline,  by  the  prompt  distribution  of  a  reward,  which  their  decisive 
success  has  enabled  him  to  bestow.  In  their  letter  of  the  8th  March, 
1758,  the  Honourable  Court  of  Directors  have  ordered  that,  '  in  land 
operations  all  cannon,  ammunition,  and  military  stores  of  all  kinds,  are 
not  to  come  into  the  division,  but  are  to  belong  to  the  Company.'  Upon 
a  further  consideration,  therefore,  of  this  positive  injunction,  as  well  as 
of  the  principles  of  the  Law  of  Nations  applied  to  the  right  of  booty, 
plunder,  and  conquest,  and  to  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  Company 
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for  the  support  of  the  present  wai,  the  Right  Honourable  the  Governor- 
General  in  Council  directs  me  to  inform  jou  of  his  Lordship's  intention 
to  reserve  all  ordnance,  ammunition  and  military  stores  (including  grain,) 
for  the  ultimate  decision  of  his  majesty,  on  such  application  as  shall  be 
made  tij  him  by  the  Honourable  the  Court  of  Directors. 

"  It  will  accordingly  be  necessary  that  a  proper  board  of  officers  should 
be  selected  and  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  valuing,  and  of  taking  an 
exact  inventory  of,  all  that  part  of  the  captured  property  which  is  inclu- 
ded under  the  denomination  of  ordnance,  ammunition,  and  military 
stores  of  all  kinds,  for  transmission  to  the  Honourable  Court  of  Directors, 
In  ordering  the  distribution  of  the  treasure  and  jewels,  the  Governor. 
r*200n  *^^''^™'  '"^  Council  directs  you  *to  be  guided  by  the  established 
L  J  usages,  which  have  been  observed  in  the  British  service  in  all 
cases  of  a  similar  nature;  and  to  take  upon  yourself  the  decision  of  all 
points  whatever,  referable  to  this  distribution,  without  further  communi- 
cation to  his  Lordship  in  Council.  The  proportion  of  prizC'raoney  to  be 
allotted  to  the  contingent  of  his  Highness  the  Nizam,  is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  number  of  his  highness's  troops  actually  employed  in  the 
field  with  the  army  before  Seringapatam  at  the  time  of  taking  that  place. 

"  The  British  subsidiary  force,  serving  with  the  contingent  of  his 
HighnesstheNizam,  will,  of  course,  be  included  in  the  Company's  army, 
and  receive  its  proportion  of  prize-money  according  to  the  distribution 
made  to  the  rest  of  the  British  forces.  As  it  is  probable  that  Mcer 
Allum  Bahadur  may  not  be  inclined  to  dispense  with  the  right  of  his 
sovereign  over  that  part  of  the  captured  property  which  may  be  allotted 
to  his  Highness  the  Nizam,  the  Governor-General  in  Council  directs  you 
to  consult  him  upon  this  point,  and  to  give  orders  for  the  appropriation 
of  the  Nizam's  share,  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  be  most  agreeable  to 
Meer  Allum. 

"I  have  the  honour  to  inclose  a  general  order  by  Government,  which 
the  Governor-General  in  Council  directs  you  to  publish  to  the  army,  in 
order  that  the  distribution  of  the  prize-money  may  be  immediately  an- 
nounced to  them. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
"Sir, 
"  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 
"J.  Webbe, 
"  Secretary  to  Government."  (aj 


[*201]  *CHAPTER  IX. 

NEUTRAIS  AND   NEUTRALITY. 

CXSXVI.  We  have  next  to  consider  the  effect  of  War  upon  the 

(a)  Life  and  Services  of  General  Lord  Harris,  by  the  Eight  Hon.  S.  R.  Lushiag- 
ton,  pp.  3T4-8,   Nevertlieleas,  Lord  Harris  appears  to  have  sustained  a  most  unjust 


,  instigated  by  the  East  India  Company,  both  in  Chancery 
and  before  the  Privy  Council,  upon  the  subject  of  this  booty. — See  cc.  tlkL  and 
ixv!.  of  bis  Life,      '  '    "^  ■» 
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Rights  and  Duties  of  those  who  are  not  engaged  in  it — that  is,  of 

It  is  of  the  greatest  iroportance  to  the  well-being  of  the  Society  of 
States,  that  the  relations  of  Neutrality  should  be  respected,  and  preserved 
uninjured  within  those  just  limits  which  the  reason  of  the  thing,  embel- 
lished by  the  wisdom  of  jurists,  and  fortified  by  the  usage  of  nations, 
prescribes  to  it. 

The  relation  of  Neutrality  will  be  found  to  consist  in  two  principal 
circumstances : — 

1.  Entire  abstinence  from  any  participation  in  the  War. 

2.  Impartiality  of  conduct  towards  both  Belligerents, 

Kliiber  says,  tersely  and  happily,  "A  Neutral  state  is  neither  judge 
nor  party."(6) 

ThiB  abstinence  AoA  this  im^arlialilT/ mnsthe  combined  in  the  character 
of  a  bonSi  fide  Neutral. 

*CXXXVII.  The  Neutral  is  justly  and  happily  designated  r-^nngn 
by  the  Latin  expression  in  hello  medius.  It  is  of  the  essence  >-  J 
of  his  character  that  he  so  retain  this  central  position,  as  to  incline  to 
neither  belligerent.  He  has  uojms  helHctim  himself;  but  he  is  entitled 
to  the  continuance  of  his  ordiBniy Jus  paeis,  with,  as  will  presently  he 
seen,  certain  curtailments  and  modifications  which  flow  from  the  altered 
state  of  the  general  relations  of  all  countries  in  time  of  War.  He  must 
do  nothing  by  which  the  condition  of  either  belligerent  may  be  bettered 
or  strengthened — quo  validior  fiat. 

It  is  for  him  perpetually  to  recollect,  and  practically  to  act  upon  the 
maxim,  "kostem  esse  qui  faciat  quod  kosti placet." (cj  But  it  is  not 
necessary  that  he  should  make  any  public  declaration  of  Neutrality ;  the 
legal  presumption  is  that  hia  pacific  status  will  continue  unless  he 
declare  the  contrary.  The  Neutral  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  justice  or 
injustice  of  the  War,  and  the  error  of  Grotius  in  this  respect,  though 
copied  by  Vattel,  is  rightly  corrected  by  Bynkershoek,{ii)  and  subse- 
quent writers. 

GXXXVIU.  Some  jurjsts(f)  have  divided  alliances  into  perfect  and 
imperfect,  or  absolute  and  qualified;  but  such  a  distinction  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  be  supported  by  the  reason  of  the  thing.  It  may  be  that  a 
State,  which  is  not  a  belligerent,  may  have  hound  itself,  by  stipulations 
previous  to  ike  war,  to  furnish  certain  limited  succours  to  one  of  the 

(a)  Grotius,  1.  iii.  c.  svii.  De  fits,  gui  in  bello  medii  tunt.  It  U  a  short  and 
meagre  chapter,  with  no  allasion  to  the  questions  of  matitinte  central  \s,w.  He 
gives  hia  reason  for  this  brevity  in  the  first  section : — "  Supervacuum  videri  posset, 
agere  nos  de  his  qai  eitca  bellum  sunt  positi,  quando  in  hos  aatis  constat  nullum 
esse  jua  bellicum.  Sed  quia  occaaione  belli  multa  in  eos,  finitimos  priesertim, 
patrajT.  eoleiit  pr^teita  necessitate,  repelendura  hie  breviter  quod  diiimus  alibi, 
necessitatem  ut  jus  aliquod  det  in  rem  fllienam,  eummam  esse  debere :  requiri  pr^- 
terea  ut  ipso  domino  par  necessitas  non  snbsit :  ctiam  ubi  de  necessitate  constat, 
□on  ultra  sumendum  quam  exigiC.  Id  est,  si  custodia  snfficiat  non  sumendnm 
usuw,  si  Hsus,  non  samendum  abusum:  si  ahusn  sit  opus,  restituendum  taraenrei 
pretiuni." 

E"  Ein  neutraler  Slaat  ist  weder  Richter  noch  Pattei," — Kliiber,  s.  284. 
Borrowed  bj  Grotius  from  Agatbiaa,  Grot.,  1.  iii.  c.  svii.  iii.  2. 
I  Q.  J.  P.,  1.  i.  c.  ix.  {e)  Kiuber,  B.  281. 
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belligerents  ;  but  it  is  idle  to  contend  that  either  this  previous  stipula- 
tion, or  the  limited  character  of  the  succour  can  take  away  the  hostile 
and  ^ard'a?  character  of  such  an  action, (/^  "If  lam  neutral/' says 
r*^n^n  Bynkershoek,(^)'"a?(e;'inonpos3M«ip?y)rfesae*«(  alleri  noceam," 
L  "  -I  — aud  all  jurists  have  agreed  that  Livy's(ft)  admonition,  bdlo  ae 
non  interponant,  ia  a  sound  exposition  of  Neutral  duty.  To  send  succours 
is  to  co-operate  pro  tanto  with  the  beUigerent  to  whom  they  are  sent. 
What  does  it  matter  to  the  other  belligerent  under  what  obligation  con- 
tracted by  a  third  Power  his  enemy  is  strengthened  and  heartened  against 
him  ?  Upon  this  principle  of  International  Law,  England  and  the 
North  American  United  States  have  enacted  the  statutes  commonly 
called  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Acts,  the  consideration  of  whith  hjs 
been  partially  anticipated  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  work  (i) 

It  has  often  happened,  no  doubt,  that  political  circumstances  have 
caused  such  conduct  on  the  part  of  a  State,  not  actually  belligerent,  to 
be  overlooked  by  the  injured  State;  but  we  are  not  here  speaking  of 
expediency,  but  of  right. (t^ 

In  all  probability,  the  peculiarity  of  position  which  Switzerland  enjoys, 
the  fact  that  she  is  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  States  who  have  a  direct 
interest  in  maintaining  her  Neutrality,  has  been  the  cause  why  that 
Neutrality  has  been  unquestioned,  while  that  European  States  have  re- 
cruited their  armies  from  the  population  of  her  Cantons.  If  she  had 
been  a  commercial  and  maritime  State,  as  M.  Mass4  most  justly  observes, 
a  very  different  rule  would  have  been  applied  to  this  singular  state  of 
things.  She  has  lately,  to  her  great  credit,  passed  regulations  prohibit- 
ing her  citizens  from  enlisting  in  foreign  service. (A 

CXXXIX.  There  are  aots  of  minor  partiality,  which,  when  they  are 
the  result  of  convictions  previous  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  War,  it 
would  be  pedantically  rigid  to  consider  as  violations  of  Neutrality, — for 
instance,  the  allowing  prizes  captured  by  one  belligerent  to  be  brought 
into  the  Neutral  pOTt,(m)  especially,  in  compliance  with  the  provisions 
r*2041  ^^  *  *Treaty  made  antecedently  to  the  War,  could  scarcely  be 
!■  -I  considered  as  a  violation  of  Neutrality.  "  Thus"  (Mr.  Wheaton 
observes)(re)  "  by  the  Treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  of  1778,  between 
the  United  States  and  France,  the  latter  secured  to  herself  two  special 
privileges  in  the  American  ports; — 1.  Admission  for  her  privateers, 
with  their  priz^,  to  the  exclusion  of  her  enemies.     2.  Admission  for 

(/)  Maag^,  Lo  Droit  Commercial  dans  ses  Rapports  aveo  le  Droit  des  Gens  et  le 
Droit  Civil,  1.  ii.  t.  i.  c.  ii.  a.  2.  But  Vattel  holds  that  an  ally  may  furnish  succour 
due  from  him  and  remain  neutral.— L.  iii.  c.  vi.  101 ;  c.  vii,  s.  105. 

{g)  Ubi  Bupr,  \h}  L.  zxxv.  c.  xlviii. 

(i)  Vide  ante,  vol.  i.  pp.  391-394.  App.  (k)  Martens,  a.  304. 

(;)  MftssS,  ubi  supr.,  s.  173. 

(m)  "  lat  die  Nentralitat  eine  unvollkommene,  so  sind  ihro  Gseuzen  der  streng- 
sten  Aualegung  untecworfen.  Es  kann  auch,  wenn  durch  vorauegegangene  Ver- 
triige  einem  Kriegafiihrenden  Theilegewisse  vortheilhafte  Zugeatandnisse  gemacbt 
sind,  derhierdurch  benachtheiligteu  Facte!  das  Rechtniehtabgeapcocheoe  werdcn, 
diesB  Vergunstignngen  durch  Reaclionen  iu  paralysiren,  wenn  nitht  darauf  von 
ihm  verziohtet  ist. ,  Keineswegea  kann  er  aber  pracise  von  dem  Noutralen  dieselbo 
Vergunstigung  ala  ein  Recht  fordern." — Heffters,  a.  146. 

{n)  Elements  of  International  Law,  vol,  ii  p.  134. 
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her  public  ships  of  war,  in  case  of  urgeot  necessity,  to  lefresh.,  victual, 
repair,  &c. ;  but  not  esolusivcly  of  other  nations  at  war  with  her.  Under 
these  stipulations,  the  United  States  not  being  expressly  bound  to 
exclude  the  public  ships  of  the  enemies  of  France,  granted  an  asylum  to 
British  vessels  and  those  of  other  Powers  at  war  with  her.  Great  Britain 
and  Holland  still  complained  of  the  esclusive  privileges  allowed  to  France 
in  respect  to  her  privateers  and  prizes,  whilst  France  herself  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  interpretation  of  tho  Treaty  by  which  the  public  ships 
of  her  enemies  were  admitted  into  the  American  ports.  To  the  former 
it  was  answered  by  the  American  Government  that  they  enjoyed  a  perfect 
equality,  qualified  only  by  the  exclusive  admission  of  the  privateers  and 
prizes  of  France,  which  was  the  effect  of  a  Treaty  made  long  before,  for 
valuable  considerations,  not  with  a  view  to  circumstances  such  as  had 
occurred  in  the  War  of  the  French  Kevolution,  nor  against  any  nation 
in  particular,  but  against  ail  in  general,  and  which  might  therefore  be 
observed  without  giving  just  offence  to  any.fo) 

*"0n  the  other  hand,  the  Minister  fF  a,.rtdthrihtp     , 

of  arming  and  equipping  vessels  of  w  d  m      L         J 

within  the  Neutral  territory  of  th     U       d  Em  b 

question  under  the  Law  of  Nations,      d    h  k    J 

the  American  (Jovernment  produced  p      ffmhm         nhnd 
and  approved  writers  on  the  subje        ha    a  Iv  u        Na     n  m         n 
respect  to  the  War,  observe  an  exact  mpartiah  y     w    d     h 
parties;  that  favours  to  the  one,  tohpud         fh        hw 
import  a  fraudulent  Neutrality  ofwhhon       n  db      hdp 

that  no  succour  ought  to  be  given  to      h        n  pu      d  b    T       y 

in  men,  arms,  or  anything  else  directly  serving  for  War;  that  the  right 
of  raising  troops  being  one  of  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  and  eonseqnently 
appertaining  exclusively  to  the  nation  itself,  no  foreign  Power  can  levy 
men  within  the  territory  without  its  consent;  that,  finally  the  Treaty  of 
1778,  making  it  unlawful  for  the  enemies  of  Prance  to  arm  in  the  Unitod 
States,  could  not  be  construed  affirmatively  into  a  permission  to  the 
French  to  arm  in  those  ports,  the  Treaty  being  express  as  to  the  prohi- 
bition, but  silent  as  to  the  permission, "(p) 

OXL.  The  question  whether  the  furnishing  of  auxiliary  troops,  in 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  a  Treaty  made  previously  to  the  War, 
is  not  incompatible  with  the  character  of  Neutrality,  was  discussed  in 
1788,  in  a  Declaration  and  Counter-Declaration,  between  Denmark  and 
Sweden. 

The  Declaration  of  Denmark  was  as  follows: — 

"His  Danish  Majesty  has  ordered  the  undersigned  to  declare,  that 
although  he  complies  with  the  Treaty  between  the  Courts  of  Petersburg 
and  Copenhagen,  in  furnishing  the  former  with  the  number  of  ships  and 
troops  stipulated  by  several  Treaties,  and  particularly  that  of  1781,  he 

(o)  Mr.  Jefferson's  Letter  to  Mr.  Hammond  and  Mr.  Van  Berckel,  Sept.  9,  1103. 
— Waite's  Slate  (American)  Papers,  tol.  i,  pp.  160-1J2. 

(j>)  Mr.  JetferEon'e  Letter  to  Mr.  G-  Morris,  Aug,  16,  1193.— Waite's  Stale  Pa- 
pers, voL  i.  p,  140.    WlieatOQ's  Elements  of  Internationai  Law,  vol.  ii.  p.  134. 
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r*^nfil  y®*"  *''onsidera  liimself  in  perfect  amity  and  peaoe  witli  His  Swe- 
L  J  dish  Majesty;  whict  friendship  shall  not  he  interrupted,  although 
the  Swedish  arms  should  prove  Tictorioas,  either  in  repulsing,  defeating, 
or  taking  prisoners,  the  Banish  troops  now  in  the  Swedish  territories, 
acting  as  Russian  auxiliaries,  under  Eussian  flags.  Nor  does  he  conceive 
that  His  Swedish  Majesty  has  the  least  ground  to  complain,  so  long  as 
the  Danish  ships  and  troops  now  acting  against  Sweden  do  not  exceed 
the  number  stipulated  by  Treaty;  and  it  is  his  earnest  desire  that  all 
friendly  and  commercial  intercourse  between  the  two  nations,  and  the 
good  understanding  between  the  Oourts  of  Stockholm  and  Copenhagen, 
remain  inviolably  as  heretofore. 

"  (Signed)     Count  De  Beknstoep. 

"  Delivered  to  the  Baron  de  Sprengtporten,  His  Swedish  Majesty's 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  the  Court  of  Copenhagen. 

"Sept.  23,  1188." 

The  Counter-declaration  of  Sweden  was  as  follows : — 

"The  declaratory  note  delivered  by  the  Count  Bernstorf  to  the  under- 
signed, in  which  his  Danish  Majesty  conceives  that  his  Swedish  Majesty 
cannot  have  any  ground  of  complaint,  as  long  as  the  Danish  ships  and 
troops  merely  act  as  auxiliaries  to  Russia,  is  a  doctrine  which  His  Swedish 
MaJMty  cannot  altogether  reconcile  with  the  Law  of  Nations  and  rights 
of  Sovereigns,  and  against  which  His  Majesty  has  ordered  the  under- 
signed to  protest. 

"Nevertheless,  to  prevent  an  effusion  of  blood  between  the  subjects  of 
the  two  kingdoms,  and  particularly  at  the  moment  when  a  negotiation 
has  begun  to  restore  perfect  peace  and  tranquillity  in  the  North  of  Europe, 
which  affords  a  pleasing  prospect  of  a  general  peace,  Hia  Swedish 
Majesty  from  motives  of  a  love  of  peace,  waives  entering  into  a  specu- 
lative disoussion,  whether  or  not  there  is  a  cause  or  grouud  of  complaint 
on  his  side,  and  rests  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  assurances  contained  in 
,  His  Danish  *Majesty's  declaration,  that  His  Danish  Majesty  has 
0  hostile  views  against  Sweden,  and  that  the  friendly  and  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  the  subjects  of  both  kingdoms,  and  the  good 
understanding  between  the  two  Courts,  shall  remain  uninterrupted. 

"His  Swedish  Majesty  puts  the  strongest  faith  and  utmost  confidence 
in  what  Mr.  Elliot,  Envoy  Esttaordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotcntiaty 
of  His  Britannic  Majesty,  has  represented  to  him  on  this  important 
occasion. 

"His  Majesty,  therefore,  to  prevent  the  horrors  of  War,  and  the 
calamities  impending  the  two  nations,  anxious  to  behold  peace  and  union 
restored  between  them,  embraces  with  satisfaction  His  Danish  Majesty's 
declararatinn,  and  particularly  as  it  will  facilitate  the  negotiation  for  a 
general  peace,  which  is  happily  begun  through  the  mediation  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  Holland  and  Prussia,  and  the  good  success  of  which  is 
the  greatest  object  of  His  Majesty's  ambition,  and  which  His  Majesty 
has  fully  declared  to  the  aforesaid  Mr,  Elliot,  provided  the  defeating  of 
"  e  Eussian  auxiliaries  is  not  considered  as  hostilities  against  his  Danish 
hie  to  the  declaration  delivered  by  Count  Bernstorf. 

« (Signed)     Baron  de  Spresgtporten. 


[*207]  ^ 
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"  Dated,  Stockholm,  Oct.  6,  1788,  and  delivered  to  the  Count  Bern- 
etorf,  at  Copenhagen ."(5') 

CXLI.  At  the  beginning  of  the  War  now  waged  by  England,  France, 
and  Sardinia,  against  Russia,  the  doctrine  of  Neutrality  was  carefully 
laid  down  by  Sweden  and  Denmark  in  the  following  terms : — 

"  The  system  which  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway 
intends  to  follow,  and  steadfastly  to  adopt,  is  that  of  a  strict  Neutrality, 
founded  on  good  faith,  impartiality,  and  an  equal  respect  for  the  rights  of  all 
the  Powers.  This  Neutrality,  according  to  the  identic  views  of  the  two 
♦Courts,  would  impose  on  the  Government  of  His  Majesty  the  r*2fifii 
King  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  the  following  obligations,  and  would  •■  J 
assure  to  him  the  following  advantages; — 

"  1.  To  abstain,  during  the  conflict  which  may  occur,  from  all  partici- 
pation, direct  or  indirect,  in  favour  of  one  of  the  contending  parties  to 
the  detriment  of  the  other. 

"2.  To  admit  in  the  ports  of  Sweden  and  Norway  the  ships  of  war  and 
of  commerce  of  the  belligerent  parties,  the  Govomment  reserving  always 
to  itself  the  power  of  denying  to  the  first  the  entrance  into  the  following 
fartifted  porta;  that  is  to  say:  that  of  Stockholm,  within  the  fortress  of 
Waxholm;  of  Christiana,  within  the  fort  of  Kaholm  the  interior  basin 
of  the  Norwegian  military  station  at  H  t  n  th  p  t  f  Ka  Is  n  and 
of  Carlserona,  within  the  fortificatio  and  tl  p  t  f  SI  t  n  the 
Island  of  Uottland,  within  the  batten  t  d    t  En  h  Im 

"The  sanitary  and  police  regulati  n    wl     h  mt  t  1- 

dered  or  may  render  necessary,  must  naturally  b     b         1   nd      p    t  d. 
Privateers  will  not  be  admitted  in  th    p  rts  n     t  1      t  d   n  th  1    of 

the  States  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway. 

"  3.  To  accord  to  vessels  of  the  belligerent  Powers  the  facility  of 
supplying  themselves  in  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdoms  with  all  the 
provisions  and  stores  of  which  they  may  stand  in  need,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  articles  looked  upon  as  contraband  of  War. 

"4.  To  exclude  from  the  ports  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  except  in  oases 
of  proved  distress  the  entranoe  the  condemnatian  and  the  sale  of  every 
pnze     and  finally 

5  To  enjoy  m  the  commere  al  relations  of  tl  e  Frnted  K  ngdoms 
with  th  countr  es  at  war  all  see  ir  ty  and  all  tao  1 1  tor  Swed  h  and 
Norweg  an  vessels  as  woU  as  for  the  r  car^jOes  w  th  the  bl  „at  on 
at  all  t  mes  for  s  oh  vessels  to  conform  to  the  leguiat  ons  generally 
establ  shed  and  reoo^n  zed  for  bjeo  al  ca=ies  of  declared  and  effe  tivo 
blockade 

Such  are  the  general  pr  no  ploa  of  the  Ne  tral  t\  adopted  by  Hia 
Maje  ty  the  King  of  Sweden  and  N  rway  in  the  e\ent*ot  a  \\ar -^  ni 
breaking  out  la  Europe.  The  King  flatters  himsolf  that  they  L  -I 
will  be  acknowledged  as  in  aonformity  with  the  Law  of  Nations,  and 
that  the  true  and  faithful  observance  of  them  will  place  His  Majesty  in 
a  position  to  cultivate  with  the  Powers,  his  friends  and  allies,  the  rela- 

(q)  Annual  Register  (1188,)  vol.  xix.  pp.  393-3. 
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tions  which,  for  the  good  of  his  people,  he  earnestly  wishes  to  preserve 
from  all  interruptioD."M 

The  king  of  Denmark  has  sent  a  precisely  similar  statement  to  the 
Court  of  St.  James. 

CXLIT.  We  now  arrive  at  the  discussion  of  an  important  and  much 
vexed  question  which  grows  out  of  this  branch  of  our  subject,  namely, 
the  right  of  a  Neutral  State  fe  permit  the  enlistment  of  troops  for  the 
purposes  of  any  belligerent  to  take  place  within  its  borders.fs) 

OXLIII.  InternationalJurists  are  in  the  habit  of  drawing  an  important 
distinction  between  auxiliary  troops  furnished  by  a  third  Power  in  con- 
sequence of  a  Treaty,  which  existed  previously  to  the  War,  binding  it  to 
assist  the  belligerent,  and  auxiliary  troops  furnished  without  any  such 
obligation. 

They  have  considered  that,  in  the  former  case,  only  the  troops  so 
sent  are  to  be  considered  as  enemies,  and  not  the  country  which  sends 
them. 

The  right  of  a  third  Power  to  allow  levies  of  troops  to  bo  made  within 
its  territories  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  exclusively  one  belligerent,  has 
been  said  to  be  lawful  when  such  permission  has  been  the  subject  of  a 
Treaty  antecedent  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  War. 
r*91fn  "^^^^  remains,  however,  the  grave  question,  which  has  *been 
L  -I  already  discussed,  whether  a  State  has  any  right  to  stipulate  in 
time  of  Peace,  that,  when  the  time  of  War  arrives,  it  will  do  the  act  of 
a  Belligerent  and  yet  claim  the  immunity  of  a  Neutral. 

During  the  Middle  Ages  the  practice  of  employing  mercenary  troops 
was  common.  Companies,  as  they  were  called,  of  freebooters  were 
formed  under  some  adventurous  captain,  and  sold  their  services,  without 
regard  to  the  cause,  to  any  belligerent  that  paid  for  them, — not  unfre- 
queatly  to  both  in  succession  during  the  continuance  of  the  same  War. 
And  at  a  later  period,  not  only  did  English  troops  serve  against  the 
Spaniards  during  the  revolt  of  the  Netherlands,  but  six  thousand  Scotch- 
men fought  under  the  standard  of  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  in  the  thirty 
years'  War  of  Germany,  in  which  contest  England  was  neutral. 

By  the  Treaty  of  Munster  in  1648,  it  was  stipulated  that  neither  of 
the  contracting  parties  should  furnish  arms,  money,  soldiers,  provisions, 
refuge,  or  means  of  passage  to  the  enemies  of  the  other ;  but,  neverthe- 
less, a  right  was  reserved  to  the  individual  States,  who  were  members  of 
the  Empire,  to  serve  as  mercenaries  according  to  the  constitutions  of  the 
empire.  (() 

On  the  other  hand,  many  Treaties  may  be  found  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  in  which  it  is  expressly  stipulated  that  the  Govcrn- 


(j)  Bynk.,  Q.  J.  P.,  c.  yxii.  An  liceat  mUilem  condticere  in  arnica  gentia  poptilo. 
Wolff,  Jus  Gent,  ss.  T53-e.  Vattel,  I,  iii.  c.  ii.  a.  15.  Statute  of  E9  Geo.  III.,  c. 
Ixis.  1  Kent's  Comm.,  p.  122.  Ward's  law  of  Nations,  ii.  p.  291.  Of  Auxiliary 
Treaties.    Manning's  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  170-81. 

(()  Dumont,  Corps  Dipl.,  1,  vi.  i.  p.  451,     Manning,  p.  1T4. 
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ments  of  tlie  States  who  are  the  contracting  parties,  shall  not  permit 
their  subjects  to  enlist  against  each  other.(«) 

CXLIV.  It  appears,  as  has  been  already  ohserved,  upon  all  sound  prin- 
ciples of  International  Jurisprudence  to  bo  incompetent  to  a  State,  to 
contract  in  time  of  Peace  obligations  to  assist  another  State  in  time  of 
War  by  furnishing  troops  or  ships,  however  limited  their  number,  and 
when  so  furnishing  them  to  claim  the  character  of  a  Neutral ;  but  what- 
ever course  a  Belligerent  may  or  ought  to  adopt  with  respect  to  a  State 
claiming  to  be  Neutral,  while,  under  the  obligations  of  a  Treaty  con- 
tracted previously  to  the  War,  it  *fiimishes  this  limited  aid,  and  p^„--_ 
no  more,  to  the  other  Belligerent,  the  proposition  that  without  <-  -I 
such  special  Treaty  a  Stote  may  remain  Neutral  while  it  accords  to  one 
and  refuses  to  the  other  Belligerent  permission  to  levy  troops  within  its 
dominions,  is  a  proposition  not  warranted  by  any  principle  or  practice  of 
International  Law,  and  which,  whatever  may  have  formerly  been  urged 
in  its  lavour,  is  now  generally  and  wisely  repudiated,  (a;)  The  opinion 
of  Vattel  has  been  already  canvassed ;  the  private  opinion  of  Bynker- 
shoek  inclines  to  allow  generalh/  levies  in  a  Neutral  country,  but  he 
admits  that  it  was  a  question  which  had  long  agitated,  and,  when  he 
wrote,  still  agitated  Ohristendom.  But  the  chapter  in  the  Qutsstiones 
Juris  Puhlici  of  this  great  jurist{^)  appears  to  contain,  either  directly 
expressed,  or  by  certain  inference,  two  important  propcaitions  of  Interna- 
tional, and  one  of  Public  Law,  upon  this  subject. 

The  propositions  of  Intern  1  L  w  a 

1.  That  to  enlist  soldiers(..)  w  th  n  th  N  utnl  t  ritory,  without  the 
consent  of  the  Uovernment  f  th  N  ntral  St  te  a  clear  and  gross 
violation  of  International  Law 

2.  That  on  the  principle  th  t  tl  N  ut  1  b  und  to  consider  both 
belligerents  as  equally  in  th  ^ht  th  p  m  n  t  levy  troops  must 
be  accorded  equally  to  both.(«) 

3.  The  proposition  of  Public  Law  is  that  the  Governments  *of  r*2i2n 
his  own  country  had,  by  repeated  ordinances,  declared  that  the  L  J 
enlisting  troops  within  the  Dutch  territories  without  their  consent  was 
illegal. 

CXLV.  It  behoves  all  States  both  to  make  and  to  enforce  such  or 

(k)  Manning,  ib.,  refers  to  a  great  many  Treaties  of  this  kind. 

(x)  Hefftera,  147. 

(y)  Bynli.,  Q.  J.  P.,  1.  i.  c.  xsii.  He  treats  the  qi 
Public,  partly  with  reference  to  International  JTav 
aro  principally  concerned  in  this  chapter. 

(;)  AU  jurists  agree  in  this  proposition.  Thus  Wolff:  "Quoniajn  nemiui  in 
oKeno  lenilorio  militem  conscribere  licet  ittvito  mipiriore;  si  gmt  Ugere  audetjuagm- 
tii  vioiat,  ae  idea  B^'uriam  eukm  facil,  cumque  iojiicia  h^c  crimen  sit  a  peregrine 
commiBsnm,  peregrini  autem  in  territorio  alieno  delinquentes  juxta  leges  loci  puni- 
ondi  sint,  Ji  peregrin'os  in  terrilorio  aUsno  invito  auperioTe  miliiem  Ugere  aadet,  depre- 
kernua puniri potest." — Wolff,  Jus  Gent.,  a.  751. 

(a)  Constat  enim  ,  .  .  utriusque  amico  el  hanc  et  iUam  parlem  oportere  jiistam 
Tideri."  So  he  sajs  you  may  sell  implements  of  war  to  both: — "  Idque  in  iuslru- 
mentis  bellicis,  comparandis  vulgfi  servamus,  ut  ut  enim  ea  ad  utnimqae  amicum 
non  rect€  vebamus,  sine  fraude  tameu  veudimns  utriqae  amico,  quamvis  invicem 
hosti,  et  quamvis  sciamus,  alterum  contra  alterum  bis  in  bello  ess«  uaurum." — 
Byiik.,  ubi  Bupr. 
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similar  ordinances.     The  peace  of  their  own  dominions  and  the  general 
peace  of  the  world  may  greatly  depend  upon  it. 

The  suhject,  so  far  as  it  concerns  England  and  the  United  States  of 
North  America,  has  been  already  partially  discussed  in  a  former  volume 
of  this  work^i) 

CXLVI.  The  history  of  the  English  Law(i;)  upon  this  matter  of 
Foreign  Enlistment,  shows,  since  the  reign  of  James  I.,  an  increasing 
severity  in  the  measures  of  the  Government. 

The  Statute  of  the  Third  of  James  I.,  chapter  four,  made  it  felony  for 
any  person  whatever  to  go  out  of  tte  realm,  to  serve  any  foreign  Prince, 
without  having  first  taten  the  oath  of  allegiance  before  his  departure. 
It  was  felony  also  for  any  gentleman,  or  person  of  higher  degree,  or  for 
one  who  had  borne  any  office  in  the  army,  to  go  out  of  the  realm  to  serve 
Bueh  foreign  Prince  or  State,  without  previously  entering  into  a  bond 
with  two  sureties,  not  to  be  reconciled  to  the  See  of  Eome,  or  enter  into 
any  conspiracy  against  his  natural  Sovereign.  And  further  it  was  enaeted 
by  statute  9  Geo.  II.  e.  30,  enforced  by  statute  29  Geo.  II.  e.  17,  if  any 
snbjcct  of  Great  Britain  shall  enlist  himself,  or  if  any  person  shall  pro- 
cure him  to  be  enlisted  in  any  foreign  service,  or  detain  or  embark  him 
for  that  purpose,  without  license  under  the  king's  sign-manual,  he  shall 
be  guilty  of  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy ;  but  if  the  person,  so  enlisted 
or  enticed,  shall  discover  his  seducer  within  fifteen  days,  so  as  ho  may 
be  apprehended  and  convicted  of  the  same,  he  shall  be  indemnified.  It 
was  moreover,  by  statute  29  Geo.  II.  c.  17,  enacted  that  to  serve  under 
the  French  King,  as  a  military  officer,  shall  be  felony  without  benefit  of 
clergy;  and  to  enter  into  the  Scotch  brigade,  in  the  Dutch  service, 
pj,„^„_  *without  previously  taking  the  oathsof  allegiance  and  abjuration, 
L  '^^'^-l  shall  be  a  forfeiture  of  500i.(<?) 

Tho  present  Foreign  Enlistment  Sill  was  introduced  in  the  month 

of  May,  1819,  by  the  Attorney-General,  into  the  House  of  Commons, (e) 

Its  passage  through  tho  House  of  Commons  was  marked  by  debates 

in  which  speeches  of  unusual  ability  were  made  both  for  and  against  the 

measure. 

The  great  opponent  of  the  measure  was  Sir  James  Mackintosh ;  his 
ai^uments  were,  however,  mainly  directed  agimst  the  tendency  of  tte 
measure  to  assist  the  King  of  Spain,  and  to  in3ure  the  Spanish  American 
Colonists  in  the  War  for  independence  which  was  then  being  waged 
between  them  and  the  mother-country ;  and  that  therefore,  under  these 
circumstances,  it  vizs  praclically  a  departure  from  the  policy  of  Neutra- 
lity between  the  two  belligerents.  He  also  cited  a  variety  of  precedents 
from  English  History,  to  show  that  Foreign  Enlistment  had  been  often 

(i)  Vol.  i.  pp.  397-8.  Appendis,  pp.  5M-14,  contains  in  txtenso  the  Foreign 
Enlistment  Act,  59  Geo.  III.  c.  69. 

(c)  Blackstone's  Commentariea,  vol.  iv.  c.  vil.  s.  3. 

(d)  Blaekstone'a  Commentaries,  vol.  iv.  o.  vii.  s.  3. 

(e)  Haneard's  Pari.  Deb,,  vol.  xl.  Dsbato  in  the  House  of  Commons,  pp.  3e3-T4. 
lb.  pp.,  86T-90T.  lb.,  pp.  1084-1125.  lb.,  p,  1232,  Speech  of  SirW.  Scott,  Lord 
Stowall.  lb.,  p.  12T3,  Speech  of  Dr.  Phillimore  (the  only  two  civilians  mho  spoke 
in  the  debate.)  lb.,  Debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  pp.  IStt-Uie.  A  division 
look  place  on  the  second  reading;  ajes,  135;  noes,  142. 
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permitted  in  this  country,  and  not  objected  to  by  other  nations,  and  he 
dwelt  upon  the  great  advantages  which  Great  Britain  would  derive  from 
the  emaocipation  of  the  Spanish  Colonics. 

BIr.  Canning  replied  to  what  he  jusUy  called  "  the  splendid  impedi- 
ment" which  the  eloquence  of  this  speech  had  opposed  to  the  passing  of 
the  measure.  The  speeches  of  Mr.  Canning,  it  should  ho  observed,  both 
on  this  and  on  another  occasion,  are  marked  by  the  calm  wisdom  of  a 
statesman,  and  hy  a  distinct  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  International 
Law  applicable  to  this  important  subject.  Mr.  Canning  contended,  that 
by  the  Treaty  of  1814,  England  was  bound  to  more  than  "a  r^.^-ii-i 
*nominal  Neutrality"  between  Spain  and  her  revolted  Colonies;  ^  "  J 
and  that  no  prospect  of  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  independence 
of  these  Colonies  ought  to  induce  England  to  depart  from  her  duty  and 
policy  of  Neutrality.  Mr.  Canning  then  replied  to  the  ai^ument  of 
precedent  used  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh. 

"  The  honourable  and  learned  gentleman,"  Mr.  Canning  said,  "  had 
cited  many  instances  from  history,  in  which  the  subjects  of  this  country 
had  been  not  only  permitted,  but  encouraged,  by  the  Government  to 
enter  into  the  service  of  foreign  States,  and  had  sometimes  even  been 
thereby  brought  into  the  field  to  combat  with  each  other.  The  fact  was 
indisputable;  but  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  was  not  to  be 
told  that  in  respect  to  military  service  and  eoterprize  a  great  change  had 
taken  place  in  the  tone,  and  temper,  and  state  of  Europe  since  the  times 
of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  In  those  times  there  was  a  general  thirst  for 
military  glory  pervading  all  Europe.  The  profession  of  arms,  instead  of 
being  a  duty  and  task  imposed  upon  the  people,  was  a  proud  and  honour- 
able profession.  Since  those  times  a  most  material  alteration  had  taken 
place;  but  it  was  not  the  policy  of  governments,  but  the  temper  of  the 
people,  which  had  undergone  the  change.  Formerly  a  spirit  of  adven- 
turous entorprize  was  cherished  and  sanctioned,  which  would  not  now 
be  deemed  justifiable.  The  usages  of  modern  Europe  did  not  recognize 
such  proceedings  as  those  adverted  to  by  the  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman.  It  surely  could  not  be  forgotten  that  in  1794  this  country 
complained  of  various  breaches  of  Neutrality  (though  much  inferior  in 
degree  to  those  now  under  consideration,)  committed  on  the  part  of  sub- 
jects of  the  United  States  of  America.  What  was  the  conduct  of  that 
nation  in  consequence?  Did  it  resent  the  complaint  as  an  infringement 
of  its  independence  ?  Did  it  refuse  to  take  such  steps  as  would  insure 
the  immediate  observance  of  Neutrality?  Neither.  In  1795,  imme- 
diately after  the  application  from  the  British  Government,  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  United  States  passed  an  act  prohibiting,  under  *hoavy  r^n-jc-i 
penalties,  the  engagement  of  American  citizens  in  the  armies  of  L  -I 
any  belligerent  Power.  Was  that  the  only  instance  of  the  kind  ?  It 
was  but  last  year  that  the  United  States  passed  an  act,  by  which  the  act 
of  1795  was  confirmed  in  every  respect,  again  prohibiting  the  engage- 
ment of  their  citizens  in  the  service  of  any  foreign  Powerj  and  pointing 
distinctly  to  the  service  of  Spain,  or  the  South  American  provinces, "(/) 

(/)  Mr.  Carning's  Speeches,  vol.  iv.  pp.  132-3.    Foreign  Enlistment  Bill,  (June 
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Mr.  Canning  theu  argued  the  question  of  International  J^aw,  demon- 
atrating  that  to  permit  Foreign  Enlistment  was  incompatible  with  the 
character  of  Neutraiity  in  the  country  which  permitted  it. 

"Did,"  Mt.  Canning  said,  "the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman 
not  think  that  the  allowing  of  armaments  to  be  fitted  out  in  this  country 
against  a  foreign  Power  waa  a  just  cause  of  War  ?  He  knew  well  indeed 
that,  from  the  exhaustion  of  Spain,  we  were  perfectly  secure  from 
hostility  in  that  quarter.  That  consideration,  however,  afforded  a  com- 
plete reply  to  the  taunt  that  had  been  thrown  out  against  Ministers,  that 
they  allowed  themselves  to  be  dictated  to  by  Spain.  But  it  was  precisely 
because  Spain  was  weak — because  her  resentment  could  be  attended  with 
no  practical  inconvenience— that  they  were  desirous  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  Neutrality  towards  her  the  more  scrupulously.  The  maxim  of 
'  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  they  should  do  unto  you,'  was  as  applicable 
to  politics  as  to  morals.  Did  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman 
recollect  the  celebrated  Mimoire  Justificatif,  which  was  understood  to 
have  been  drawn  up  for  the  Government  of  the  day  by  Mr.  Gibbon, 
previous  to  the  War  with  France,  during  our  contest  with  the  American 
Colonies  ?  The  language  of  that  document  was  such,  that  if  it  were  to 
appear  for  the  first  time  at  the  present  moment,  it  might  be  considered 
as  the  memorial  of  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  addressed  to  the  Govem- 
r-^a-i  0-)  went  of  this  eountiy.  In  that  paper  *it  was  stated,  that  agents 
L  J  from  our  American  Colonies  had  endeavoured  to  penetrate  into, 
and  settle  in  the  difibrent  States  in  Europe,  but  that  it  was  only  in 
France  they  found  an  asylum,  hopes,  and  assistance.  That  the  French 
merchants  furnished  America,  not  only  with  useful  and  necessary  mer- 
chandize, but  even  with  saltpetre,  gunpowder,  ammunition,  arms,  and 
artillery;  and  loudly  declared  that  they  were  assured  not  merely  of 
impunity,  but  even  of  the  protection  and  favour  of  the  Ministers  of  the 
Court  of  Versailles.  The  marts  of  these  facts,  which  could  be  considered 
only  as  manifest  breaches  of  the  faith  of  Treaties,  multiplied  continually, 
and  the  diligence  of  the  King's  Ambassador  to  communicate  his  com- 
plainta  and  proofs  to  the  Court  of  Versailles,  did  not  leave  them  the 
shameful  and  humiliating  resource  of  appearing  ignorant  of  what  was 
carried  on  and  daily  repeated  in  the  very  heart  of  the  country."(y) 

CXLVn.  In  the  month  of  April,  1823,  Lord  Althorpe  moved  the 
repeal  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Bill,  and  again  a  debate  ensued,  which 
was  made  memorable  by  the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Canning,  who  resisted  the 
motion.(/i) 

"  I  do  not  now,"  he  said,  "  pretend  to  argue  in  favour  of  a  system  of 
Neutrality ;  but  it  being  declared  that  we  intend  to  remain  neutral,  I 
call  upon  the  House  to  abide  by  that  deelaiation  so  long  as  it  shall 
remain  unaltered. 

"  No  matter  what  ulterior  course  we  may  be  inclined  to  adopt — no 
matter  whether,  at  some  ulterior  period,  the  honour  and  the  interests  of 

(g)  Canning's  Speeches,  vol.  iv.  pp.  155-6. 

(h)  Hansard's  Pari.  Deb,,  N.  S.,  vol.  Tiii.  (1823.)  Petition  against  the  bill,  p. 
230 ;  Debate  on  Lord  Althorpe's  Motion,  pp.  1019-59.  The  ayes  wece  110 ;  the 
noes.  lie. 
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this  country  may  force  us  into  a  War,  still,  while  we  declare  ourselves 
neutral,  let  us  avoid  passing  tte  strict  Hne  of  demarcation. 

"  When  War  comes,  if  come  it  must,  let  us  ent«r  into  it  with  all  the 
spirit  and  energy  which  become  us  aa  a  great  *and  independent  r*i)i7-i 
nation.  That  period,  however,  I  do  not  wish  to  anticipate,  much  L  "*  J 
less  desire  to  hasten. 

"  If  a  War  must  come,  let  it  come  in  the  shape  of  satisfaction  to  he 
demanded  for  injuries,  of  rights  to  he  asserted,  of  interests  to  be  pro- 
tected, of  Treaties  to  be  fulfilled.  But,  in  God's  name,  let  it  not  come 
on  in  the  paltry,  pettyfo^ing  way  of  fitting  out  ships  in  our  harbours 
to  cruise  for  gain. 

"  At  all  events,  let  the  country  disdaia  to  be  sneaked  into  a  War. 
Let  us  abide  by  our  Neutrality  as  long  as  we  mean  to  adhere  to  it ;  and, 
by  so  doing,  we  shall,  in  the  event  of  any  necessity  for  abandoning  that 
system,  be  the  better  able  to  enter  with  effect  upon  any  other  course 
which  the  policy  of  the  country  may  require.'VA 

Mr.  Canning  also  referred  to  the  excellent  example  of  true  Neutrality 
which  the  Government  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  President  of  the  N.  A. 
United  States,  had  shown  to  the  world. 

"  If  I  wished,"  Mr.  Canning  said,  "  for  a  guide  in  a  system  of  Neu- 
trality, I  should  take  that  laid  down  by  America  in  the  days  of  the 
presidency  of  Washington  and  the  secretaryship  of  Jefferson.  In  1793 
compiaints  wore  made  to  the  American  Govemmeat  that  French  ships 
were  allowed  to  fit  out  and  arm  in  American  ports  for  the  purpose 
of  atlAcking  British  vessels,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  laws  of  Neu- 
trality. Immediately  upon  this  representation,  the  American  Govern- 
ment held  that  such  a  fitting  out  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Neutrality; 
and  orders  were  issued  prohibiting  the  arming  of  any  French  vessels  in 
American  ports.  At  New  York  a  French  vessel  fitting  out,  was  seized, 
delivered  over  to  the  tribunals,  and  condemned.  Upon  that  oecasion 
the  American  Government  held  that  such  fittin  ut  f  F  h  ships  in 
American  ports  fur  the  purpose  of  cruising  aga  n  t  Engl  h  sels,  was 
incompatible  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  Un  t  d  St  t  ad  pi,n-|j3-| 
tended  *to  interrupt  the  peace  and  good  und  rst  nd  nf,  wh  h  L  J 
subsisted  between  that  country  and  Great  Brita  n 

"  Here,  Sir,  (he  added,\  I  contend,  is  the  pnn  pi  uj  n  which  we 
ought  to  act. "(4) 

CXLVm.  In  fact  the  maxim  adverted  to  in  a  former  volume  of  this 
workfZ)  is  sound,  viz.,  that  a  State  is  primd  facie  responsible  for  what- 
ever is  done  within  its  jurisdiction,  for  it  must  be  presumed  to  be  capable 
of  preventing  or  punishing  offences  committed  within  its  boundaries.  A 
body  politic  is  therefore  responsible  for  the  acts  of  individuals  which  are 
acts  of  actual  or  meditated  hostility  towards  a  nation,  with  which  the 
Government  of  these  subjects  professes  to  maintain  relations  of  friend- 
ship or  Neutrality.  (™) 

{i)  CiDDlng's  Speochee,  voL  v.  pp.  Bl-2. 

(*)  Canning's  Speeches,  vol.  v.  pp.  50-1.  Speech  agiiinat  Repeal  of  the  Foreign 
Enlistment  Bill  {April,  1833.) 

(I)  Vol.  i.  c.  I.,  Self  Preservation. 

(m)  Grot.  1.  ii.  c.  21,  3.  2.    Puffend.  1.  i.  e.  5,  s.  ult. 
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"CulpS  caret,  qui  seit,  sed  prohibere  non  potest,"(w}  is  tte  doctrine 
of  the  Roman  Law;  but  Buch  an  avowal,  actual  or  constructive  on  tho 
part  of  the  unintentionally  injuring  State,  justifies  the  injured  State  in 
exercising,  if  it  can,  that  juriBdiction  by  foreign  force  which  ought  to 
be,  but  cannot  bo,  exercised  by  domestic  law. 

CXLIX,  The  Britbh  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  gave  a  power  to  the 
Crown,  by  Order  in  Council,  to  relax  ita  provisions. 

In  1835,  Great  Britain  signed  the  Treaty  of  the  Quadruple  Allianee,((j) 
in  favour  of  Queen  IsabeUa  of  Spain,  when  a  Civil  War  raged  in  that 
country.  Soon  after  the  signature  of  this  Treaty,  an  Order  in  Council 
exempted  British  subjects  who  might  engage  in  the  service  of  Isabella 
ftom  the  penalties  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act.  A  Spanish  Legion 
was  formed  of  British  soldiers,  and  commanded  by  a  most  distinguished 
British  officer.  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans. 

r*21<}1  *^  debate  on  tho  policy  of  this  relaxation  took  place  in  the 
L  -I  House  of  Commons,  in  June,  1835,  upon  a  motion  made  by  Lord 
Mahon,  as  to  the  expedience/  of  this  relaxation  ■Jp'j  but  the  competence/ 
of  the  Crown  to  make  such  relaxation  was  not  disputed. 

CL.  Nevertheless,  Vattel's  native  predilections  carry  him  so  far,  that, 
in  his  eagerness  to  defend  the  practice  of  Switzerland,  he  declares,  that 
not  only  when  there  is  a  Treaty  anterior  to  the  War  binding  a  State  to 
afford  succour  to  another,  but  when  there  is  none,  that  a  cmtom  of  the 
country  may  justify  a  Neutral  in  supplying  one  belligerent  with  troops: 
"Lors  done  qu'un  peuplo  est  clans  I'usage pour  occuper  et  pour  exercer 
Bes  sujefs,  de  permettre  des  levies  de  troupes  en  faveur  de  la  puissance  h, 
qui  il  veut  bien  lea  conficr,  I'ennemi  de  cette  puissance  ne  peut  traiter 
ses  permissions  d'hostilit^s,  h,  moins  qu'elles  ne  soient  denudes  pour  en- 
vahir  ses  Etats,  on  pour  la  d^eose  d'une  cause  odiense  et  manifeste- 
ment  injuste.  II  nepeul  m.tme  pretendre  de  droit  qu'an  Im  en  accorde 
autant;  paree  que  ce  peuple  peut  avoir  des  raisone  de  le  refuser,  qui 
n'ontpcis  lieu  &  I'igard  da  parti  contraire;  et  c'est  d  lui  de  voir  ce  qui 
lui  eonvient." 

The  writer  proceeds  to  instance  the  Swiss  aa  having  always  acted  upon 
these  Neutral  principles  of  affording  aid  to  one  and  refusing  it  to  another 
belligerent;  and  observes  that  no  State  has  made  war  upon  them  in 
consequence ;  and  he  adds,  a  limitation  which  renders  transparent  the 
feebleness  of  the  proposition  of  International  Law,  which  his  love  for 
Switzerland  makes  him  strive  against  justice  and  reason  to  establish : 
"  II  faut  avouer  (he  says,)  cependant,  que  si  ces  levies  ilaient  eomidira- 
hles,  si  elles  faisaient  la  principale  force  de  mon  ennemi,  trandis  que,  sans 
aU^guer  de  raisons  solides,  on  m'en  refuserait  absolument,  j'aurais  tout 
r*i>^m  ^'^"^  ^^  regarder  ce  peuple  comme  ligufi  avec  mon  ennemi;  et  en 
1-  "  -I  ce  cas,  *le  soin  de  ma  propre  surety  m'autoriserait  k  le  traiter 
conune  tel,"(»-) 

There  is  no  test  of  Neutrality  to  which  this  proposition  of  Vattel  can 
be  submitted  without  demonstrating  its  futility.     Try  it  by  the  law  of 

M  Dig.  1. 1. 1.  17,  9.  50. 

(o)  Great  Britain,  Franco,  Spain,  and  PortugaL   Sec  Wliealon's  Hist.,  pp.  523-38. 
ffj)  Hansard's  ParL  Deb.  (3 rd  Series,)  vol.  xaviii.  (1S35,)  pp.  1133-1180. 
(j)  Vattel,  1.  ill.  c.  vli.  b,  110.  (i-)  Vattel,  1.  iii.  c.  vii.  a.  IIO. 
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natural  justice,  by  the  reason  of  the  thing,  hy  the  acknowledged  defiai- 
nitions  of  Neutrality,  it  will  prove  to  be  untenable.fs) 

It  is  not  pretended  ttat  the  partially-treated  belligerent  might  not 
intercept  the  passage  of  these  mercenaries,  after  they  had  left  their 
neulral  countries,  and  put  them  to  the  sword,  or  sink  the  ship  which  was 
conveying  them  :  and  by  what  law  of  cominOQ  justice  or  common  sense 
is  he  to  wait  till  the  danger  is  at  his  door  before  he  encounters  it  ?  Why 
is  he  to  allow  the  cockatrice  to  be  hatched  to  his  destruction,  if  he  can 
break  the  egg  and  Keoure  himself  from  the  peril  ?  Why  is  he  to  allow 
his  neutral  friend  to  send  bis  troops  and  arms  to  his  enemi/,  because, 
forsooth,  it  has  been  the  habit  of  this  Neutral  so  to  occupi/  and  exercise 
his  forces?  May  a  maritime  State,  without  a  breach  of  Neutrality,  send 
a  fleet  to  one  belligerent,  and  allege  that  it  is  her  habit  to  keep  her 
sailors  in  exercise  ?  But  he  may  do  so,  Vattel  says,  if  the  Neutral 
espouses  an  odious  or  manifestly  unjust  cause,  or  if  the  levies  be  coti- 
dderaUe.  And  who  is  to  judge  whether  these  justifications  exist  ?  The 
puerility  of  the  argument  is  such  that  it  really  only  requires  to  be  stated 
in  order  to  be  refut«d. 

The  Right  on  the  part  of  the  State  so  hostileJy  treated  to  deal  with 
the  State  which  so  treats  her  in  every  respect  as  an  enemy,  is  clear; 
whether  she  wUl  exercise  it  or  no,  is  a  mere  question  of  expediency. 

Vattel  found  no  such  doctrine  as  that  which  he  lays  down  in  his 
Master  Wolff,  but  the  contrary. 

"Qui  neutrarum  partium  sunt  (Wolff  says,)  ea  preestare  utrique  belii- 
gerantinm  parti  -debent,  quso  jure  gentium  debentur  extra  bellum,  nisi 
express^  de  quibusdam  alitor  conventum,  qnse  respeotum  ad  bellum 
habere  possunt." 

*And  again:  " Qui  neutrarum  partium  sunt,  eorum  respectu  _^,„^_ 
bellum  non  est,  ipsi  vero  utrique  beliigerantium  amici  sunt.  Qu»  L  J 
igitur  extra  bellum,  sen  pacis  tempore,  gontibus  prsestantur  a  gente,  ea 
etiam  prsestanda  sunt  utrique  beliigerantium  parti.  Quod  uni  prjestatur, 
id  prsBstandum  quoque  alteri  est,  si  eodem  indiget.  Potest  autem  con- 
Tenlri,  ut  etiam  quEcdam  prasstentur,  quas  respectum  quondam' ad  bellum 
habent,  vel  ut  non  prfestentur,  qujc  quidem  per  se  ad  bellum  minimi  faci- 
unt,  propter  casum  vero  emergentem  respectum  quendam  ad  idem  habere 
poasunt,  et  tunc  ilia  utrique  praestauda,  hiec  utrique  dencganda  su^,"(() 

This  passage  enunciates  both  the  principles  which  havo  been  men- 
tioned(u)  as  indispensable  to  neutrality,  viz, — 1st,  Abstinence  from  the 
war;  2nd,  Impartiality  between  the  belligerents.  A  nation  which  fur- 
nishes aid,  whether  of  men  or  money,  to  both  belligerents  may  be  t'm- 
parlial,  but  certainly  is  not  neutral.  With  respect  to  muniments  of 
war,  M.  MassS,  wisely  says,  there  should  be  not  an  impartiality  of  action 
but  of  inaction. fa;) 

CLI.  The  principles  which  have  been  laid  down  prohibit  the  Neutral 
from  assisting  a  belligerent  by  money,  in  the  shape  of  a  loan,  or  in  any 
other  form,  as  much  as  by  arms ;  and  so  it  has  been  solemnly  decided  by 
the  English  Courts  of  Justice  in  the  case  of  Demetrius  De  Wtitz  v. 

U)  Vide  anle,  vol.  i.  p.  ■ 
(u)  Tide  ante,  p.  201. 
August,  1857.— 13 
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Hendricks.  This  case  was  tried,  A.  D.  1824,  before  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Bestfj))  at  Guildhall,  It  appeared  that  the  plaintiff  had  proposed  to  raise 
money  hy  way  of  loan,  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  Greeks  against  the 
government  of  the  Porte ;  that  he  stated  publicly  that  he  was  authorized 
to  do  so,  and  in  consequence,  applied  to  the  defendant,  a  stock -broker,  to 
r*ni>9-|  negotiate  the  loan,  who  required  certain  securities  to  he  left  *with 
L  ■'■'■'J  iiim  for  that  purpose;  that  the  plaintiff  accordingly  lodged  with 
him  a  power  of  attorney,  which,  he  stated,  was  signed  and  executed 
abroad  hy  the  Exarch  of  Ravenna,  authorizing  him,  the  plaintiff,  to 
raise  money  for  the  Greek  cause ;  he  also  requested  the  defendant  to 
procure  certain  scrip  receipts  to  bo  engraved,  which  he  accordingly  did, 
and  which  were  afterwards  stamped  at  the  Stamp  Office,  as  such  receipts. 
The  defendant  suspecting  the  accuracy  of  the  plaintiff's  statement  or  au- 
thority, the  intended  loan  failed,  and  no  money  was  raised  hy  him.  The 
plaintiff  then  claimed  the  power  of  attorney,  and  engraved  scrip  receipts 
from  the  defendant,  which  he  refused  to  deliver  up,  until  the  engraver's 
bill,  and  the  other  expenses,  had  been  paid.  On  their  amount  being 
tendered,  the  defendant  claimed  a  commission  for  scrip  on  part  of  the 
loan,  which  the  plaintiff  also  offered  to  pay,  provided  the  defendant  would 
transfer  the  scrip  to  him,  on  which  he  claimed  such  commission ;  but 
none  was  in  fact  ever  raised,  as  the  projected  loan  fell  to  the  ground  in 
the  first  instance.  The  plaintiff  having  again  formally  demanded  the 
above  documents  from  the  defendant,  who  refused  to  deliver  them  up,  he 
commenced  the  present  action. 

For  the  defendant,  it  was  submitted,  that  the  whole  of  the  traosaction 
was  a  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  as  he  had  no  authority  to  nego- 
tiate the  loan  in  question.  And  his  lordship  being  of  opinion  that  a  resi- 
dent in  this  country  could  not  enter  into  an  engagement  to  raise  money 
by  way  of  loan,  to  assist  subjects  of  a  foreign  State,  so  as  to  enable  them 
to  prosecute  a  war  against  a  government  in  alliance  with  our  own,  without 
the  license  of  the  crown,  the  jury  accordingly  found  a  verdict  for  the 
defend  ant.  (a) 

Afterwards,  a  rule  nisi  was  applied  for  to  set  aside  the  verdict  of  the 
jury  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  points  of  lam  were  again  argued  before  Judges 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Fleas. 

„-|  Lord  Chief  Justice  Best  then  said  : — "  I  am  of  opinion,  *that 
L  "'  -I  the  whole  of  the  transaction  on  which  the  plaintiff  rested  his 
claim  to  recover  the  articles  in  question  from  the  defendant,  was  bot- 
tomed in  fraud, — the  jury  so  found  at  the  trial, — and  I  am  perfectly 
satisfied  with  their  verdict.  I  then  thought  that  it  was  contrary  to  the 
Law  of  Nations,  for  persons  residing  in  this  country,  to  enter  into  en- 
gagements to  raise  money,  by  way  of  loan,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
Hubjects  of  a  foreign  State  in  arms  against  a  government  in  alliance 
with  our  own,  and  that  no  right  of  action  could  arise  out  of  such  a  trans- 
action ;  and  I  consequently  suggested  a  nonsuit  j  but  as  it  was  not  insisted 
on  by  the  defendant's  counsel,  I  allowed  the  cause  to  proceed.  A  case 
in  circumstances  precisely  similar  to  the  present,  except  that  a  different 
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loan  was  proposed  to  he  raised,  was  lately  decided  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cerj,  in  which  the  Lord  Ciiancellor  entertained  the  same  opinion  as 
myself,  and  in  which  he  is  stated  to  have  said,  that  English  Courts  of 
Justice  will  not  take  notice  of,  or  afford  any  assistance  to  persons  who 
set  about  raising  loans  for  suhjecta  of  the  King  of  Spain,  to  enable  them 
to  prosecute  a  war  against  that  soTereign  ;  or,  at  all  events,  that  such 
loans  could  not  be  raised  without  the  license  of  the  crown. "(a)  The 
other  judges  conourr  d       th       p 

Vattei,  indeed,  as  h    j     t  fi  d  th    N     t    I  II  wicg  levies  under 

certain  circumstan  t     tly  m      t         th  t  the  previous  c 

of  a  nation  to  lend  h      m  n  y  just  fi     h  t  f 

to  a  belligerent  ;"I1  tdmmdlar      tq  'une  nation  aurait 

coutume  de  prSter  i  us  (?)       d  h  f  ht  that  the  loan  of 

levies  and  money  f  lis  p  tty  m  h  1  th  m  principle :  he  pro- 
ceeds to  assert,  that  f  tlpwldm  ytoone  belligerent, 
and  refuse  it  to  anoth  th  h  ea  h  f  t  1  ty;  because  he  may 
lend  it  to  one  on  th  d  f  id  h  financial  condition, 
which  he  *may  ntflwth  pttth  1  power, 
indeed,  he  says,  it  pp  th  t  th  tral  d  t  lend  his  L 
money  for  the  purp  f  tt  n  g  d  t  1 1  t  hut  for  the  purpose 
of  attacking  a  bell  t  th  hi  h  h  ra  t  of  neutrality;  and 
so  if  the  troops  we  f  hdt  my  tth  penae  of  the  neutral, 
or  the  money  lent  w  th    t     te     t,  th          t    1  ty  d  sappears. 

But  is  not  all  this  a  manifest  frittering  away  of  the  important  duties  of 
the  neutral  ?  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  any  but  the  weakest  belligerent 
would  permit  a  power,  calling  itself  impartial,  to  supply  his  enemy, 
whom  perhaps  he  would  otherwise  have  vanquished,  with  the  means  of 
recruiting  his  sinking  energies  and  restoring  his  decaying  powers,  whether 
those  means  be  the  succour  of  troops  or  the  succour  of  money  ?  If  it  be 
the  aet,  not  of  a  neutral,  but  of  an  enemy — 

"  to  adviie  how  War  may,  best  upheld, 
Moye  by  her  two  main  nerves,  iron  and  gold, 
In  all  her  equipage."(c) 

It  is,  of  course,  still  more  the  act  of  an  enemy  to  furnish  either  of  these 
nerves. 

CLII.  The  territory  and  the  waters  of  the  Neutral  are  sacred  and  in- 
violable by  both  belligerents,  (t/)  because  they  are  neutral ;  but  the  cha- 
racter, and  the  protection  incident  to  it,  cease  when  the  Neutral  allows  a 
right  of  passage  (Jus  (ransitus)  to  one  belligerent  which  he  withholds 
from  the  other.  It  is  clear  that  this  passage  must  be  refused  or  accorded 
to  both. 

*It  is  said  by  some  jurists,  that  theyus  transitus  innoxii  c. 
not,  under  proper  precautions  and  conditions,  be  lawfully  rofns 

(o)  Moore'a  Common  Pleas  EeportB,  vol.  II.  p.  587. 
(4J  Vattei,  1.  iii.  c.  tu.  s.  HO, 

(c)  Milton's  Sonnet  to  Sir  Henry  Vanfi  the  Younger. 

(d)  Grot.,  1.  ii.  c.  ii.  a.  13.  Bynk.,  1.  i.  o.  viii.  Wolff,  Jus  Gent.,  b.  687.  Vatt«I, 
I.  iii.  0.  vii.  IB.  119-31.  Martens,  S3.  310,  311.  Hefflers,  s.  147,  n,  (1).  Wheal«n, 
Ellin.,  1.  xi.  3.  8.   Mamiing,  pp.  1E2-S6.   The  Twee  Gibroeders,  3  Robinson,  p.  353, 
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Wolff  maintains  this  proposition,  tiut  with  it,  the  important  corollary  that 
the  Neutral  is  the  only  competent  judge  whether  the  transitu^  he  or  be 
not  innoxious.  But  the  opinion  itself  does  not  seem  well  founded.  The 
neutral  has  a  right  to  judge  whether  such  permi^on  may  he  likely  to 
he  fraught  ia  any  way  with  present  or  future  mischief  to  himself.  Cases 
of  extreme  necessity  may  be  put,  and  are  suggested  by  Vattel;  hut  no 
safe  rule  of  law  is  to  be  derived  from  the  consideration  of  a  state  of  things 
in  which  the  operation  of  the  law  is,  by  the  very  hypothesis,  suspended. 
The  rule  is  plain  and  clear ;  justice  and  the  reason  of  the  thing  are  entirely 
in  fa¥onr  of  the  absolute  right  of  the  Neutral  to  decide  the  question  for 
himself.  The  notion  of  the  imperfect  right  of  the  belligerent  ia  the  off- 
spring of  indifferent  metaphysics  and  bad  law. 

CLIII.  In  the  alliance  between  France  and  Switzerland,  in  1453,  it  was 
stipulated  that  the  Swiss  should  not  allow  passage  through  their  terri- 
tories to  the  enemies  of  France  ;fd)  and  this  article  was  inserted  in  a 
great  number  of  subsequent  treaties  between  the  same  powers;  the  last 
instance  being  in  the  treaty  of  1803, (c)  In  1512,  Louis  XII.  and  the 
King  of  Navarre  agreed  to  allow  no  passage  to  the  enemies  of  the  other 
party.  In  consequence,  when  the  King  of  Arragon  and  Castile  demanded 
passage,  he  was  refused ;  and  using  this  as  a  pretext  for  hostilities,  he 
overran  Navarre. (/)  By  the  Treaty  of  Munater,  in  1648,  the  German 
princes  were  to  be  allowed  passage  through  each  other's  dominions;  hut 
passage  is  otherwise  expressly  forbidden  by  the  same  treaty/^)  The 
j.^„„„-,  clause  that  neither  *party  shall  allow  passage  to  the  enemies  of 
L  J  the  other,  is  inserted  in  a  great  many  subsequent  treaties ;  and, 
whenever  the  integrity  of  a  neutral  territory  was  violated  by  the  passage 
of  troops,  it  was  invariably  considered  as  an  unjustifiable  aggression. (ft J 
In  1792,  Russia  and  Austria  agreed  that  they  would  conjointly  request 
passage  for  their  troops  through  the  territories  of  third  parties.fij  And, 
in  1798,  Russia  and  the  King  of  Naples  agreed  that  they  would  request 
the  Emperor  and  the  Porte  to  allow  the  passage  of  certain  troops. (i) 
During  the  numerous  wars  which  grew  out  of  the  French  Revolution,  it 
became  a  constant  object  of  French  diplomacy  to  obtain  this  privilege 
for  the  French  armies,  which  was  done  in  a  great  variety  of  treaties; 
see,  for  instance,  that  with  Prussia  in  1796  (for  the  county  of  Le 
Mark;)(^)  and,  in  the  same  year,  those  with  Sardinia,  Parma,  the  Pope, 
Wirtemoerg,  Baden,  and  Bavaria  ;(m)  and,  in  1800,  the  treaties  with 
the  Princes  of  Isemberg,  Hesse  Homburg,  Wied,  and  Nassau. (n.)  And, 
by  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  in  1806,  passage  was  ffl  be  allowed  to 
the  troops  of  any  of  the  members,  but  was  to  be  refused  to  any  who  were 
not  members  of  the  Confederation. (o) 

[d]  Dumont,  Corjs  Dipl.,  1.  iii.  c.  i.  s.  193. 

le)  Oe  MarKns,  Bee.  de  Tr.  Suppl.  1.  iii.  b.  570. 

{/)  Damont,  Corps  Dipl.,  1.  iv.  c.  i.  s.  148.         (g)  Ibid.,  1.  vi.  c.  i.  as.  451,  459, 

(ft)  Coie'sLife  of  Marlborongh,  vol.  iii.  p.  112.  Moser,  Versuch  X.  i.  318,338, 
et  seq. 

(i)  De  Martens,  Rec.  1.  v.  s.  349.  (k)  lb.,  I.  iii.  a.  526.  (I)  lb.,  s.  51. 

(m)  lb.,  sa.  215,  226,  340,  265,  211,  294.        (n)  lb.,  1.  vu.  ag.  113,  116,  118,  121. 

(o)  lb.,  Sappl.  1.  IT.  83.  385,  389,  392,  394,  397,  483,  481.  Manning,  Law  of 
Sationa,  pp.  186,  186,  to  which  I  am  indebted  for  thia  aummarj. 
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CIjIV.  It  has  been  said  that  the  territory  and  waters  of  the  Neutral 
are  inviolable,  and  that  no  hostility  can  bo  exercised  therein.  Bjnker- 
shoefc,(^  )  indeed,  suggests  that  a  *belligcrent  who  has  begun  r*2271 
an  attack  upon  another  belligerent  without  the  neutral  territory  L  -f 
or  water,  may  so  far  trench  upon  the  inviolability  thereof,  s.s,dv,m/ervel 
opu&,  to  continue  the  chase  and  complete  the  capture.  But  the  opinion 
is  not  admissible.  The  great  principle  of  the  inTiolability  of  neutral 
territory,  so  long  as  a  strict  Neutrality  is  maintained,  must  not  be  impwred 
by  any  exceptional  oases  of  this  kind.(^) 

CLV.  It  ia  indeed  true  that  Lord  Stowell  has  said,  in  a  particular 
case,  that  he  was  dispcsed  so  far  to  agree  with  Bynkerstoek,  that  if  a 
vessel,  having  refused  to  submit  to  vbitatioa  and  aeajch,  fled  within 
neutral  territory  to  some  uninhabited  place,  like  the  little  mud  islets 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  belligerent  cruiser  there, 
without  injury  or  annoyance  to  any  person,  should  quietly  take  pos- 
session of  his  prey,  that  ha  would  not  stretch  the  point  so  far,  as,  on 
that  account  only,  to  hold  the  capture  illegal. (r)  But,  even  in  this  ease, 
the  neutral  State  itself  would  have  a  clear  right,  if  it  chose  to  intervene, 
to  insist  on  a  restitution  of  the  property.  The  sound  doctrine  is  thus 
stated  by  Lord  Stowell:  "that  when  tho  fact  (of  neutral  territory)  is 
established,  it  overrules  every  other  consideration.  The  capture  is  done 
away :  the  property  must  be  restored,  notwithstanding  that  it  may  actually 
belong  to  tho  enemy."(s) 

CLVI.  This  portion  of  the  subject  would  be  left  imperfect,  without 
some  further  observations  upon  the  question  of  vessels  captured  within 
neutral  limits :  though,  in  making  them,  the  intention  before  expressed 
of  reserving  for  a  separate  exposition  all  that  appertains  to  Maritime  or 
Prize  Law  may  appear  to  be  in  some  degree  departed  from. 

*CLVII.  It  is  laid  down  by  jurist9(()  that  with  respect  to  the  r^ooo-i 
captured  property  of  its  own  subjects,  brought  within  the  limit  *-  J 
of  its  own  territory,  a  neutral  State  may  so  far  exercise  jurisdiction  as 
to  restore  such  property,  where  of  course  the  capture  has  not  been  war- 
ranted by  the  conduct  of  the  neutral  owner  or  his  agent.  The  jurisdic- 
tion is  conceded,  according  to  Valin,  to  the  neutral  state,  as  a  compen- 
sation for  the  asylum  granted  to  the  captor  and  his  prize. (w) 

The  oourfB  of  the  North  American  United  States  have  decided  that 
foreign  ships  which  have  offended  against  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
within  their  jurisdiction,  may  be  pursued,  and  seized  upon  the  ocean, 
and  rightfully  brought  into  the  ports  of  the  United  States  for  adjudi- 
cation, (a;) 

(ji)  Q.  J.  P.,  e.  viii.  Byukerslioefc  says  that  he  has  never  seen  this  opinion 
mentioned  either  in  the  writings  of  jurists  or  maintained  by  a.ny  European  nation 
except  the  Dutch.  Bnt  Mr.  Chancellor  Kent  observes  (vol.  i.  p.  119,)  that  Oasa- 
regis,  and  some  other  jurists  mentioned  by  Azuni,  held  a  similar  doctrine.  Kent 
adds  his  own  authority  to  that  of  D'Abreu,  Valin,  Emerigon,  Vattel,  Azuni,  and 
others,  in  support  of  the  doctrine  in  the  text. 

(q)  Vattel,  1.  iii.  c.  vii.  b.  132.     Emerigon,  Tr.  des  Ass.,  i.  449. 

(t)  The  Anna,  5  Bob.,  p.  365.     Vide  ante,  vol.  i.  c.  viii. 

fs)  The  Vrow  Anna  Catharina,  5  Rob.,  p.  15.  (()  Kent's  Coram.,  i.  13i. 

(«)  Valin,  Comm.,  t.  ii.  p.  2*ii, 

[x)  The  Mariiijina  Flora,  1 1  Wheaton,  (Ataer.,)  p.  42. 
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The  law  relating  to  enemy's  property  in  neutral  vessels,  and  to  neutral 
property  in  enemy^s  vessels  will  be  discussed  in  a  later  chapter  of  this 

CLVin.  Though  a  Neutral  may,  in  the  case  which  has  been  mentioned, 
be  entitled  to  demand  restitution  of  the  belligerent's  capture ;  yet  he  has 
no  right  to  inquire  into  the  validity  of  a  capture,  except  in  cases  in  which 
the  neutral  jurisdiction  has  been  violated.  In  such  cases  only,  the  neutral 
power  will,  in  spite  of  a,  sentence  of  condemnation  in  the  court  of  the 
belligerent,  restore  the  property  if  it  be  found  within  its  jurisdiction,  and 
m  the  hands  of  the  offender.ry) 

It  belongs,  however,  exclusively  to  the  neutral  government  to  raise 
the  objection  to  a  title,  founded  upon  a  capture,  made  within  the  neutral 
territory.  So  far  as  the  adverse  belligerent  is  concerned,  he  has  no 
right  to  complain  if  the  case  be  duly  tried  before  a  competent  C0UTt.(3) 

The  government  of  the  owner  of  the  captured  property,  may  indeed 
r*22<tT  "^^^  '^^  Neutral  to  account,  for  permitting  a  *fraudulent,  unworthy, 
L  J  or  unnecessary  violation  of  its  jurisdiction,  and  such  permission 
may,  acoordingtothecircumstances,  convert  the  Neutral  into  a  belligerent. 

CLIX.  The  civil  war  in  Portugal,  in  the  years  1828-9,  gave  rise  to  a 
very  important  question  respecting  the  duties  of  a  Neutral  State  pending 
such  contest. 

In  1827,  Don  Pedro,  having  retained  to  himself  the  empire  of  the 
Brazils,  formally  renounced  the  throne  of  Portugal  in  favour  of  his 
daughter  Donna  Maria,  having  delegated  to  his  brother  Don  Miguel  the 
of&ce  of  Regency  of  the  kingdom,  with  the  intention  that  he  should 
marry  his  niece. 

Donna  Maria  II.  was  recognized  by  Great  Britain  and  the  other  great 
Powers  of  Europe  as  the  legitimate  Sovereign  of  Portugal.  Don  Pedro 
imagined  that  he  had  adopted  the  most  efficacious  expedient  for  recon- 
ciling the  parties  of  the  Constitutionalists  and  the  Absolutists  which 
divided  Portugal,  and  also  that  he  had  secured  to  that  country  the 
enjoyment  of  those  free  institutions  which  he  had  recently  bestowed 
upon  it. 

Don  Miguel,  however,  after  a  very  short  period,  violated  all  his 
engagements,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Absolutists,  procured 
himself  to  be  proclaimed  king  in  1828,  proscribed  the  Constitutionalists, 
and  plunged  the  country  into  the  horrors  of  a  most  barbarous  civil  war. 
The  Constitutionalists  were  at  first  defeated  in  the  struggle. 

The  King  of  Spain,  though  at  first,  in  common  with  the  other  Euro- 
pean Powers,  he  had  withdrawn  his  ambassador  from  the  court  of  the 
usurper,  in  a  short  time  re-established  with  him  relations  of  amity. 

The  other  sovereigns  of  Europe  still  kept  aloof  from  any  communica- 
tion with  the  usurper — from  any  act  which  might  be  considered  a 
recognition  of  this  title.  The  Portuguese  refugees,  and  the  ministers 
of  Don  Pedro,  insisted  that  they  ought  to  do  more,  and  drive  him  from 
his  throne  by  positive  interference.     These  applications  were  addressed 

(y)  The  Arrogante  Barcelonea,  T  Wheaton,  (Amer.,)  p.  496.  La  Amistad  de 
Rues.,  5  lb.,  p.  390. 

(s)  The  Etrusco,  3  Rob.,  p.  162,  n. 
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particularly  to  the  British  Ministry.  The  Marquis  of  Barbacena,  the 
Brazilian  envoy,  presented  an  official  note  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  detailing 
the  Treaties  that  regulated  the  *relations  between  Britain  and  p*ijqr|-| 
Portugal ;  exposing  the  lawless  course  of  Don  Miguel's  aggres-  >-  "  i 
sions ;  and  concluding  that  Miguel's  proceeding,  crowned  by  his  assump- 
tion of  the  style  and  state  of  king,  formed  an  attack  upon  the  rights  of 
the  true  Sovereign  of  Portugal,  Donna  Maria,  which  Britain,  by  her 
Treaties  with  that  country,  was  bound  to  lend  her  aid  in  repelling.  Lord 
Aberdeen,  in  answer,  admitted  to  their  fullest  estent  the  ohligationa 
created  by  these  Treaties ;  but  he  maintained  that  they  did  not  coun- 
tenance the  demand  now  made  of  an  armed  interference,  on  the  part  of 
Britain,  to  remedy  the  consequences  of  an  internal  revolution.  "It  is 
assumed,"  he  said,  "  that  the  usurpation  of  the  throne  of  Portugal  by 
the  Infant  Don  Miguel  has  given  to  Her  Most  Faithful  Majesty  the 
right  of  demanding  from  this  country  effectual  succours  for  the  recorery 
of  her  crown  and  kingdom.  But  in  the  whole  series  of  Treaties  there  is 
no  express  stipulation  which  can  warrant  this  pretension,  neither  is  such 
an  obligation  implied  by  their  general  tenor  and  spirit.  It  is  either  for 
the  purpose  of  reBisting  successful  rebellion,  or  of  deciding  by  force  a 
doubtful  question  of  succession,  that  Great  Britain  is  now  called  upon  to 
act.  But  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  any  independent  State  could 
ever  intend  thus  to  commit  the  control  and  direction  of  its  internal 
afiairs  to  the  hands  of  another  Power.  For,  doubtless,  if  His  Britannic 
Majesty  he  under  the  necessity  of  furnishing  effectual  succours,  in  the 
event  of  any  internal  revolt  or  dissension  in  Portugal,  it  would  become 
a  duty,  and,  indeed  it  would  be  essential,  to  take  care  that  no  such 
case  should  exist,  if  it  could  be  prevented.  Henee  a  constant  and 
minute  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Portugal  would  be  indispensable; 
for  his  majesty  could  never  consent  to  hold  his  fleets  and  armies  at  the 
disposal  of  a  King  of  Portugal,  without  exorcising  those  due  precautions, 
and  that  superintendence,  which  would  assure  him  that  his  forces  would 
not  be  employed  in  averting  the  effects  of  misgovernment,  folly,  or  caprice. 
Is  this  a  condition  in  *which  any  State,  professing  to  be  inde-  r^gqi-i 
pendent,  could  endure  to  exist  ?{«)  The  truth  is,  that  the  whole  <-  J 
spirit  of  the  Treaties,  as  well  as  their  history,  shows,  that  the  principle 
of  the  guarantee  given  by  England  is  the  protection  of  Portugal  from 


The  British  Government  refused,  therefore,  to  interfere  in  thia  domestic 
quarrel ;  and,  holding  that  it  was  not  entitled  to  make  any  distinction 
between  the  claimants  of  the  Portuguese  Crown,  in  so  far  as  their  respec- 
tive pretensions  were  supported  only  by  domestic  force,  considered  itself 
bound  to  observe,  in  regard  to  all  military  operations,  a  strict  Neutrality. 
A  great  number  of  Portuguese  refugees,  most  of  them  military  men,  had 
arrived  in  England,  taking  up  their  residence  principally  in  Portsmouth, 
Falmouth,  and  the  neighbourhood.  As  it  was  believed  that  they  were 
meditating  to  fit  out  some  expedition  from  these  ports  against  Don 
Miguel,  the  British  G-overnment,  holding  that  to  permit  this  would  be 

(a)  Vide  ante,  vol.  i.  pp.  434,  441-2,  457 ;  vol.  ii.  pp.  J6-7. 
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&  breach  of  Neutrality,  informed  the  Brazilian  Minister,  that  it  would 
not  allow  such  designs  to  be  carried  on  in  British  harbours,  and  that, 
for  security's  sake,  the  refugees  must  remove  farther  from  the  coast. 
The  envoy  then  stated  that  those  troops  were  about  to  be  conveyed  to 
Brazil;  and  accordingly  four  vessels,  having  on  hoard  652  officers  and 
men,  under  the  command  of  General  Count  Saldanha,  who  bad  been  the 
constitutional  Minister  of  War,  sailed  from  Plymouth.  The  British 
Government  suspected  that  the  true  design  was  to  land  these  troops  at 
Terceira,  although  the  ostensible  destination  was  Brazil.  Notice  was 
given  to  them  before  they  sailed,  that  any  such  attempt  would  be  resisted, 
and  a  small  force  of  armed  vessels,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Walpole 
of  the  Banger,  was  dispatched  beforehand  to  Terceira,  to  enforce  the 
prohibition.  His  instructions  were  to  cruise  oif  the  island,  to  inform 
the  Portuguese,  if  they  appeared,  that  he  bad  authority  to  prevent  their 
r*2^21  landing;  *"and,  should  they  persist,  notwithstanding  such  wam- 
L  -I  ing,  in  hovering  about,  or  in  making  any  efforts  to  effect  a 
landing,  you  are  then  to  use  force  to  drive  them  away  from  that  neigh- 
bourhood, and  keep  sight  of  them  until  you  shall  be  convinced,  by  the 
course  they  may  steer,  and  the  distance  they  may  have  proceeded,  that 
they  have  no  intention  of  returning  to  the  Western  Islands,  or  to  pro- 
ceed to  Madeira." 

The  expedition  of  Count  Saldanha  appeared  off  Terceira  on  the  16th 
of  January,  and  was  discovered  by  Captain  Walpole  standing  right  in 
for  Port  Praya.  He  fired  two  shots,  to  bring  them  to,  but  they  con- 
tinued their  course.  The  vessel,  onboard  of  which  was  Saldanha,  although 
now  within  point  blank  range  of  the  Banger's  guns,  seemed  deter- 
mined to  push  in  at  all  hazards.  To  prevent  him  from  effecting  bis 
object.  Captain  Walpole  was  under  the  necessity  of  firing  a  shot  at  the 
vessel,  which  killed  one  man  and  wounded  another.  The  vessel  then 
lay  to,  and  to  a  note  from  Captain  Walpole,  inquiring  what  was  their 
object  in  coming  thither,  Saldanha  answered,  "  My  object  in  appearing 
here  is  to  fulfil  the  orders  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Portugal,  and 
which  prescribe  me  to  conduct,  unarmed,  without  any  hostile  appearance, 
to  the  isle  of  Terceira,  the  men  that  are  on  board  the  four  vessels  in 
sight,  which  island  has  never  ceased  to  obey  and  acknowledge,  as  its 
legitimate  Sovereign,  Her  Faithful  Majesty  Donna  Maria  H.  As  a 
faithful  subject  and  soldier,  I  think  it  unnecessary  to  assure  you  that  I 
am  determined  to  fulfil  my  duty  at  all  peril."  Captain  Walpole  replied, 
that  he  too  had  instructions  to  obey,  and  an  imperious  duty  to  perform ; 
that  both  of  them  prevented  him  from  allowing  the  Count,  or  any  part 
of  bis  force,  to  land,  either  at  Terceira,  or  on  any  of  the  Western 
Islands  or  the  Azores,  or  even  to  continue  in  that  neighbourhood ;  that, 
therefore,  nnless  the  Count  immediately  quitted  the  vicinity  of  the 
islanik,  he  should  be  obliged,  and  was  determined,  to  use  force  to 
P^„„n-.  compel  him  to  do  so.  Saldanha  then  declared  that  *he  consi- 
L  -J  dered  himself,  and  his  men,  as  being,  in  these  circumstances, 
Captain  Walpole's  prisoners;  that  they  would  follow  his  vessel  wherever 
he  chose  to  take  them,  but  must  have  a  written  order  to  that  effect,  and 
be  supplied  with  water  and  provisions.    Captain  Walpole  simply  answered, 
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that  they  were  at  liberty  to  go  to  England,  to  France,  or  wheresoever 
they  chose,  provided  only  they  quitted  the  islands.  Saldanha  still 
insisted  that  he  should  be  told  whether  or  not  he  was  considered  a  pri- 
soner of  war  :  if  he  was,  he  would  foliow;  if  he  was  not,  he  would  pursue 
his  course,  and  endeavour,  at  every  risk,  to  fulfil  his  instructions  :  ''Only 
force  shall  prevent  me  from  executing  the  orders  of  my  Queen."  Captain 
"Walpole's  reply  still  was,  "  Go  where  you  choose,  but  don't  stay  here  : 
if  you  persist  in  hovering  about  these  islands,  it  is  my  duty  aud  firm 
determination  to  carry  those  measures  you  are  already  in  possession  of 
into  full  eiFect.  I  therefore  trust  you  will  see  the  wisdom  of  quitting 
this  neighbourhood."  The  Portuguese  vessels  then  made  sail  for  the 
westward,  accompanied  by  the  British  ships.  They  continued  together 
till  the  24tTi  of  January,  when  Captain  Walpole,  having  sent  a  note  to 
Count  Saldanha,  resquesting  to  know  whether  it  was  his  intention  to 
proceed  to  England,  as  the  captain,  who  was  himself  to  return  to  Teroeira, 
wished  to  forward  despatches  to  Government,  Count  Saldanha  returned 
the  following  answer :  "  Sir, — I  am  astonished  at  your  question.  What, 
Sir?  you  came  to  Terceira  to  make  us  prisoners ;  you  have  escorted  us 
these  eight  days;  you  have  prevented  me  fulfilling  my  orders  ;  you  have 
endangered  the  lives  of  so  many' faithful  subjects  of  the  most  ancient 
allies  of  your  sovereign;  you  have  made  us  consume  our  scanty  provisions; 
you  have  positively  obliged  me  not  to  separate  my  vessels;  you  have 
used  over  me  the  discretion  of  a  conquror,  and,  at  the  end  of  all  this, 
you  ask  me  where  I  am  going  I  I  do  not  know.  Sir,  where  to;  the  only 
thing  I  know  is,  that  I  am  going  wherever  you  lead  us,  according  to 
my  positive  assertions  in  every  one  of  my  official  *lotter3."  r^oqi-i 
Captain  Walpole  answered  :  "  Sir, — I  am  both  surprised  and  con-  L  J 
founded  at  the  contents  of  your  letter  just  received,  after  my  repeatedly 
declaring  to  you  in  my  correspondence  that  you  were  at  liberty  to  pursue 
your  own  course  and  discretion.  I  have  now  to  inform  you,  that  your 
conduct  has  determined  me  to  escort  you  no  farther."  The  captain 
acoordingly,  having  now  brought  them  within  five  hundred  miles  of 
Scilly,  and  seeing  them  stiO  pursuing  a  channel  course,  parted  company, 
and  returned  to  bis  station  at  Terceira,  leaving  them  to  go  wheresoever 
they  might  think  good.  In  February  he  stopped  another  vessel,  with 
about  forty  Portuguese  officers  and  men,  entering  Port  Praya,  which 
had  likewise  sailed  from  London,  and,  having  supplied  her  with  water 
and  provisions,  sent  hor  off  from  the  islands.  Count  Saldanha,  and  his 
squadron,  instead  of  returning  to  England,  proceeded  to  Brest.(a) 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  Terceira  alone  of  the  Islands  of  the  Aaores, 
had  not  fallen  into  the  possession  of  Miguel,  but  had  remained  faithful 
to  the  Queen  of  Portugal. 

The  act  of  the  British  Government  produced  a  groat  excitement  in 
England,  and  very  animated  debates  in  Parliament,  in  which  the  prin- 
ciples of  International  Law  were  laid  down  with  great  precision,  and  dis- 
cussed with  no  ordinary  ability. 

The  Gcovernment  defended  the  instructions  given  to  Captain  Walpole, 

(a)  Annual  Kegister  for  1839,  vol.  lisi.p.  186,  from  which  this  account  is  taken. 
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Upon  tte  ground  that  the  refugees  had  fitted  out  a  warlike  armament  in 
a  British  port:  that  the  armament  having  been  equipped  under  the  dis- 
guise of  a  destination  to  Brazil,  had  not  heen  prevented  from  sailing,  as 
it  otlierwise  would  have  been,  out  of  the  port  of  Plymouth ;  and  that 
they  were  therefore  bound,  bj  the  duties  of  Neutrality,  to  prevent  by 
force  an  armament  so  equipped  from  diseihbarking,  even  in  the  harbour 
of  the  Queen  of  Portugal's  dominions.  The  Grovornment  was  supported 
r^noK-i  by  a  majority  *in  both  Houses  of  Parliament;  but  in  the  protest 
L  J  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  ia  the  resolutions  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  true  principles  of  International  Law  are  to  be  found. 
GhK.  The  protest  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  as  follows  :(J) — 

"  PROTEST — XERCEIRA. 

"Because  the  forcible  detention  or  interruption  of  the  subjects  of  a 
belligerent  State,  upon  the  high  seas,  or  within  the  legitimate  jurisdictioa 
of  either  of  the  Belligerents,  by  a  Neutral,  constitutes  a  direct  breach  of 
Neutrality,  and  ia  an  obvious  violation  of  the  Law  of  Nations.  And  such 
an  act  of  aggression,  illegal  and  unjust  at  all  times  against  a  people  with 
whom  the  interfering  Power  is  not  actually  at  war,  assumed  in  this 
instance  a  yet  more  odious  and  ungenerous  aspect,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
exercised  against  the  unarmed  subjects  of  a  defenceless  and  friendly 
Sovereign,  whose  elevation  and  right  to  the  Crown  of  Portugal  had  been 
earnestly  recommended  and  openly  reoogniied  by  his  majesty,  and  whose 
actual  residence  in  Great  Britain,  bespeaking  confidence  in  the  friendship 
and  protection  of  the  king,  entitled  both  her  and  her  subjects  to  especial 
favour  and  countenance,  even  if  considerations  of  policy  precluded  his 
majesty's  Governmer.t  from  enforcing  her  just  pretensions  by  arms, 
"  Vassall  Hollamd.  Cowpee. 

SOMERHILl.  MkLBOURNE. 

Carlisle.  Seaford. 

Granville.  King. 

Wm.  Feedeeick.  Calthorpe. 

Radnor.  Carnarvon,  "(c) 

r*9qftT  *'^''  Resolutions  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  were  -.(rf) — 
L  ^°*^i  (i  That  prior  to  the  12th  of  December,  1828,  her  majesty  the 
Queen  Donna  Maria  II.,  had  been  recognized  by  his  majesty,  and  the 
other  great  Powers  of  Europe,  to  be  legitimate  Queen  of  Portugal ;  and 
that  at  the  period  above-named,  the  said  Queen  was  residing  in  this 
countiy,  and  had  been  received  by  his  majesty  with  the  accustomed 
honours  of  her  royal  rank. 

(6)  Lord  Clanricarde  brought  forward  the  resolutiona  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  numbers  on  the  division  were;  content  present,  21  ;  proxies,  10;  total,  31. 
Non-content  present,  61 ;  prosies,  65  ;  total,  126.  Majority,  95. — Hansard's  Pari. 
Deb.  (n.  a.,)  vol.  iiiii.  pp.  T38-ai.  Some  Resolutions  moved  in  March  23,  1830, 
by  the  Marquis  of  Clanricarde,  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

(e)  Hansard's  Pari.  Deb.  (1830,)  vol.  xxiii.  pp.  780,  781. 

(rf)  "  The  resolutions  were  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Grant,  and 
supported  In  a  very  elaborate  and  able  speech  by  Dr.  Phillimoro,  On  the  division 
the  numbers  were, — for  the  motion,  7S  ;  against  it,  191.  Majority,  113." — Han- 
sard's Pari.  Deb.  (n.  s.)  vol.  sxiv.  pp.  136-214,  (April  28,  1830.)  Debates  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  Keeolutions  moved  by  Mr.  Grant. 
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"  That  on  the  said  12th  of  December,  the  Island  of  Terceira,  part  of  the 
dominions  of  the  Queen  of  Portugal,  was  governed  by  authorities,  civil 
and  military,  in  allegiance  to  her  majesty. 

"  That  on  the  said  12th  of  December,  instructions  were  given  by  the 
Lords  CommissioncrB  of  the  Admiralty,  stating  that  a  considerable 
number  of  Portuguese  soldiers,  and  other  fi-reigruors,  were  about  to  saU 
in  transports  from  Plymouth  to  Falmouth,  and  it  is  supposed  they  intend 
making  an  attack  on  Terceira,  or  other  of  the  Western  Isles;  and  his 
majesty  having  been  pleased  to  command  that  a  naval  force  should  be 
immediately  dispatched  to  interrupt  any  such  attempt,  you  are  hereby 
required  and  directed  to  take  the  ship  and  sloop  named  in  the  mar^n 
under  your  command,  and  to  proceed  with  all  practical  expedition  to 
Terceira;  and  having  ascertained  that  you  have  succeeded  in  reaching 
that  island  before  the  transports  alluded  to,  you  will  remain  yourself  at 
Angra  or  Praira,  or  cruising  close  to  the  island  in  the  most  advisable 
position  for  intercepting  any  vessels  arriving  off  it;  and  you  will  detach 
the  other  ships  as  jou  shall  deem  best  for  preventing  the  aforesaid  force 
from  reaching  any  of  the  other  islands. 

*"  That  on  the  arrival  of  the  naval  force  sent  to  Terceira,  in  r^^g-- 1 
pursuance  of  these  instructions,  the  commanding  officer  found  <-  "^  J 
that  island  in  possession  of,  and  governed  by,  the  authorities  above- 
mentioned 

"  That  in  the  beginning  of  January,  1829,  a  number  of  Portuguese 
subjects  or  soldiers  of  her  said  majesty,  voluntarily  left  this  country,  with 
a  view  of  repairing  to  the  said  island,  and  that  their  departure  and  desti- 
nation were  known  to  his  majesty's  Government ;  that  they  appear  to 
have  embarked  and  sailed  in  unarmed  merchant  ships,  to  have  been 
unaccompanied  by  any  naval  force,  and  themselves  without  any  arms  or 
ammunition  of  War. 

"  That  these  unarmed  merchant  ships  and  passengers  were  prevented 
by  his  majesty's  naval  forces,  sent  for  the  purpose,  from  entering  the 
harbour  of  Porto  Praira;  and  that  after  they  had  been  fired  into,  and 
blood  had  been  spilled,  they  were  compelled,  under  the  threat  of  the 
further  use  of  force,  again  to  proceed  to  sea,  and  warned  to  quit  the 
neighbourhood  of  Terceira,  and  the  rest  of  the  Azores,  but  that  they 
might  proceed  wherever  else  they  might  think  proper, 

"  That  the  use  of  force  in  intercepting  these  unarmed  vessels,  and 
preventing  them  anchoring  and  landing  their  passengers  in  the  harbour 
of  Porto  Praira,  was  a  violation  of  the  Sovereignty  of  the  State  to  which 
the  island  of  Terceira  belonged ;  and  that  the  further  interference  to 
compel  those  merchant  ships  or  transports  to  quit  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Azores  was  an  assumption  of  jurisdiction  upon  the  high  seas,  neither 
justified  by  the  necessity  of  the  ease,  nor  sanctioned  by  the  general  Law 
of  Nations."(e) 

(e)  Hansard's  Pari.  Delj.  (1830,)  vol.  xiiv.  pp.  126,  U1. 
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[*238]  *CHAPTER    X. 

THE    EIGHTS    AND    DUTIES    OF   THE   NEUTRAL. — 1.    WITH    KESPECT  TO 

I  enemy's  goods. 


CLXI.  There  is  no  more  unquestionable  proposition  of  International 
Law,  than  the  proposition  that  neutral  States  are  entitled  to  carry  on, 
Mpon  their  own  account,  a  trade  with  a  Belligerent. (a) 

Once  only  has  Great  Britain  attempted  to  enforoe  a  contrary  doctrine ; 
viz.,  by  the  Treaty  of  Whitehall,  contracted  in  1689,{&)  with  Holland. 
An  endeavour  was  then  made  by  these  two  States  to  prevent  all  commerce 
with  France. 

Great  Britain  and  Holland,  by  this  act,  were  guilty  of  a  grievous 
violation  of  International  Law.  They  repented  of  it,  however;  and,  to 
borrow  the  language  of  Vattel,  who  justly  censures  them,  "  les  deux 
puissances  maritimes,  reoonnoisant  que  les  plaintes  des  deux  couronnes 
(that  is,  of  Denmark  and  Sweden)  Stoient  hien  fondles,  leur  firent 
justice,' Yc) 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  upon  two  other  occasions,  besides  the  one  just 
mentioned.  Great  Britain  has  been  a  party  to  measures,  which  had  for 
j.j,n„„-.  their  object,  in  one  instance,  to  *prevent  the  Neutral  from  carry- 
■-  -■  ing  on  trade  generally,  and,  in  another  instance,  carrying  on 
a  particular  trade,  c«  his  own  account,  with  a  Belligerent.  Her  conduct 
upon  these  two  occasions  does  not  appear  to  the  writer  of  these  pages  to 
be  defensible.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  Great  Britain,  upon 
both  these  occasions,  rested,  however  erroneously,  her  defence  upon  a 
highly  exceptional  state  of  things,  warranting,  as  she  alleged,  a  temporary 
departure  from  what  she  admitted  to  he  the  general  rules  of  law. 

On  one  of  these  two  occasions.  Orders  in  Council  were  issued,  and 
defended  as  being  retaliatory  to  the  Berlin  and  Milan  Decrees.  On  the 
other  occasion,  a  demand  was  made  by  Great  Britain,  in  concert  with 
Bussia  and  Prussia,  upon  Denmark  and  Sweden,  in  1793,  to  abstain 
from  commerce  in  grain  and  provisions  with  revolutionary  France. 

The  conduct  of  Great  Britain  upon  these  two  occasions  will  presently 
be  examined  and  discussed,  when  the  Belligerent  right  of  Blockade  and 
the  doctrine  of  Contraband  come  under  consideration. 

CLXII.  The  question  whether  Neutral  States  may  extend  the  limits 
of  their  trade,  during  war,  not  with,  but  on  account  of  a  Belligerent,  is 
of  a  wholly  different  character.  This  question  really  is,  may  the  Neutral 
be  carrier  for  one  Belligerent,  and  thereby  necessarUy  relieve  him  from 

(o)  Hiibner  (o.  i.  s.  I,)  Beems  to  think  that  it  has  teen  contended  that  Belli- 
gerents have  claimed  a  right  (o  prf-veat  Neutrals  from  irading  with  their  adversaries. 
This  is  B.  mistatement  or  a  mistake. 

S  August  12. 
L.  iii.  9.  113,  condemned  by  Lord  Liverpool.     Treatise  on  the  Conduct  of 
Cireat  Britain,  Sea.,  p.  116,  (vide  post,)  and  in  Letter  on  the  Ordiiri  in  Couutil.pp. 
20, 1,  by  PhUliraote,  (1813.) 
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the  pressure  of  the  attack  of  the  other  BelHgerentF  The  answer  of 
General  International  Law,  apart  from  specific  Treaties,  is  clearly  in  the 
negative,  whether  that  response  be  doriyed  from  reason,  usage,  or  autho- 
rity— whether  from  one  or  all  of  these  "  dijudieafionutn  /ontes."(d\ 

Before  we  proceed  to  examine  the  evidence  derived  from  these  soureea, 
it  should  he  ohserved  that  this  proposition,  which,  it  has  been  just 
remarked,  is  negatived  hy  the  voice  of  International  Law,  practically 
resolves  itself  into  two  positions,  viz : — 

*1.  That  the  ships  of  the  Ally  or  Neutral  may  lawfully  carry  p*nif,T 
the  goods  of  the  Enemy,  and  that  such  goods  will  not  be  subject  L  J 
to  capture  or  confiscation  by  a  belligerent  ship, — or  in  other  words,  that 
free  ships  make  free  goods. 

2.  That  it  is  competent  to  Neutrals  (bello  •medus\ — the  essence  of 
whose  character  is  to  assist  neither  Belligerent — to  carry  on,  in  time  of 
war,  a  particular  trade  restrained,  in  time  of  peace,  exclusively  to  the 
subjects  of  one  Belligerent,  and  from  which,  in  time  of  peace,  they  are 
rigorously  prohibited  by  that  Belligerent,  but  which  that  Belligerent 
now  opens  to  them,  because,  under  the  pressure  of  his  enemy's  attack, 
he  is  no  longer  able  to  carry  it  on  himself.     Such  trade,  so  closed  in 

(•')  The  coasting;  or, 

hj  The  colonial  trade  of  the  Belligerent. 

CLXin.  First,  as  to  the  doctrine  expressed  in  the  cantilena — free 
skips  make  free  goods.  ^Vaisseau  franc,  oai^ison  franche;  frey  Schiff, 
firey  &utt;  verfallen  Schiff,  vcrfallen  Grutt.)  And  here  it  will  be  expe- 
dient to  borrow  the  language  of  the  "  Discourse  on  the  Conduct  of  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain  towards  Neutral  Nations,"  written  by  Mr. 
Jenkinson  in  1758,  and  deliberately  republished  by  him  when  Earl  of 
Liverpool,  after  the  lapse  of  fort}  three  yetro,  m  ISOl.  This  treatise 
has  never  been  answered,  and  m  reason  tnd  expreision  it  is  admirable; 
and  it  embodies  the  opinions  of  ^ome  of  the  ablest  wnters  upon  Inter- 
national Jurisprudence. 

"  But  it  will  be  asked,"  the  author  says,  "from  whence  then  arises 
the  right  which  governments  always  enjoy  of  protecting  the  property  of 
the  enemy  within  the  precincts  of  their  own  country  i  It  is  a  conse- 
quence of  the  right  of  dominion  unless,  therefore,  their  dominion 
extends  over  the  ocean,  the  right  of  protection  cinnot  there  take  place. 
Dominion  gives  a  right  of  enacting  law^>,  of  establishing  new  jurisdic- 
tions, and  of  making  all  (whether  its  own  subjects  or  those  of  other 
countries)  submit  to  these  who  come  within  the  pale  of  its  power.  Here, 
then,  the  trial  which  the  *Law  of  Nations  gives,  is,  as  it  were,  r-*o£\-\ 
superseded,  and  any  proceedings  upon  it  would  of  course  be  L  i 
unjust;  but  as  soon  as  you  are  out  of  the  verge  of  this  particular  juris- 
diction, the  laws  thereof,  and  the  privileges  which  attend  them,  cease  at 
once,  and  the  general  laws  of  nations  again  have  their  force.  Here  the 
property  even  of  an  ally  hath  no  other  protection  than  what  these  laws 
allowed  it;  being  joined,  therefore,  to  the  goods  of  an  enemy,  it  cannot 

[d)  Vide  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  14. 
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commuDJcate  its  protection  to  these,  since  the  aame  law  which  gives 
Bccuritj  to  the  first,  allows  you  to  seize  and  destroy  the  latter.  These 
reasonings  are  exemplified  by  a  common  fact; — witiin  the  precincts  of 
the  dominion  of  any  Government  you  are  not  at  liberty  to  search  the 
ships  of  any  country :  but  is  not  this  liberty  universaJly  and  immemo- 
riaUy  practised  over  all  on  the  main  sea  ?  And  wherefore  is  this  search 
made,  but  that,  according  to  the  Law  of  Nations,  all  are  here  answerable 
for  what  they  may  convey? 

"There  is  something  analogous  to  this  in  most  Civil  Governments. 
Few  countries  are  without  some  places  which  enjoy  a  right  of  protection 
from  the  general  laws  of  the  State,  such  as  palaces,  houses  of  religion, 
and  the  like ;  and  this  right  generally  arises  from  some  pretence  to  an 
exclusive  jurisdiction.  As  long,  therefore,  as  any  particular  property 
remains  within  the  ve^e  of  these,  however  justly  it  may  be  the  object 
of  the  law,  it  is  not  subject  to  the  power  of  it.  But  suppose  it  con- 
veyed from  hence  into  the  public  roads,  beyond  the  precincts  of  this 
particular  palace  or  convent,  the  protection  it  received  would  vanish  at 
once,  and  the  general  laws  of  the  community  would  fully  then  have 
force  upon  it.  Thus  the  protection  which  governments  can  give  within 
their  dominions  extends  not  to  the  seaj  the  ocean  is  the  public  road  of 
the  universe,  the  law  of  which  is  the  Law  of  Nations,  and  all  that  pass 
thereon  are  subject  to  it  without  either  privilege  or  exemption. 
r*9A9'\  *"^i'  t'l's  manner  of  reasoning  should  not  clearly  establish 
L  J  my  point,  I  can  appeal,  in  support  of  it,  to  the  ablest  writers  on 
public  law,  who  will  be  found  to  have  decided  the  question  in  my  lavour. 

"And,  first,  I  will  produce  the  testimony  of  that  learned  native  of 
Delft,  who  wrote  so  nobly  on  the  freedom  of  navigation  to  serve  his 
ungrateful  country.  In  one  of  the  passages  which  are  now  before  me, 
it  is  remarkable  how  much  he  labours  to  give  the  greatest  extent  to  the 
rights  of  commerce,  and  yet,  with  all  his  laudable  bias  to  this  favourite 
point,  he  is  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  ship  of  a  neutril  nation  cannot 
protect  the  property  of  an  enemy;  he  manifestly  implie'!,(^)  that  the 
vessels  even  of  allies  are  subject  to  condemnation,  on  account  of  the 
enemy's  property  with  which  they  are  laden,  when  it  appears  that  this 
property  was  put  on  board  them  with  the  con'-ent  of  the  owners  of  the 
vessels,  but  not  otherwise.  Ilis  words  are,  'neque  amicorum  naves  in 
praedam  veniunt  ob  res  hostiles,  nisi  ex  consensu  id  factum  ait  domino- 
rum  navis;'  and,  producing  several  authorities  in  confirmation  of  this 
opinion,  he  afterwards  adds, '  AHoqui  res  ipsse  solse  in  pra3dam  veniunt;' 
but  if  the  enemy's  property  should  be  found  laden  on  board  a  neutral 
vessel,  without  the  connivance  of  the  owner,  in  such  a  case,  '  that  pro- 
perty alone  is  lawful  prize.'  And  speaking  again,  in  another  place,  on 
this  point,  he  says  that  if  the  wrong  done  me  by  my  enemy  is  manifest- 
ly unjust,  and  that  any  one  by  affording  him  succours  should  encourage 
him  in  his  enmity  against  me,  'jam  non  tantum  civjliter  tenebitur  de 
damno,  sed  et  eriminaliter,  ut  IS,  qui  judici  imminenti  reum  manifestum 

{k)  Grotiu8,  De  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis,  1.  iii.  c.  vL  a.  6,  in  uotis. 
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eximit.'(?)  A  fine  and  aniinated  Jaanner  of  expression,  whioli  shows 
how  clear  the  opinion  of  this  great  author  was  upon  the  question. 

"To  the  testimony  of  Grotius,  I  shall  add  that  of  Bjnkershoek,  a 
native  also  of  Holland,  and  whose  sentiments  in  *point  of  maii-  r*,i<QT 
time  jurisprudence  Barbejrac  often  prefers  even  to  those  of  the  L  -I 
former :  and  what  makes  his  opinion  at  this  time  of  great  importance  is, 
that  he  wrote  principally  for  the  use  of  the  Courts,  and  States  of  the 
United  ProTinces,  and  generally  confirms  what  he  advances  by  their 
judgments  and  resolutions.  lie  speaks  expressly  in  favour  of  my  point. 
'Eatione  consuIt4,'(m)  says  he,  'non  sum  qui  videam,  cur  non  lioeret 
capere  res  hostiles,  quamvis  in  navi  amic&  repertas,  id  enim  capio,  quod 
hostium  est,  quodque  jure  belli  victori  cedit'  Upon  attending  to  all  the 
reasons  which  occur  to  me  on  this  point,  I  cannot  discover  why  it  should 
not  be  lawful  to  take  the  property  of  an  enemy,  though  found  on  board 
the  ship  of  a  friend ;  for  I  take  that  only  which  belongs  to  the  enemy, 
and  which,  by  the  rules  of  War,  is  always  ceded  'to  the  captor.'  lie 
then  assigns  his  reason  also  for  his  opinion,  that,  as  it  is  lawful  to  stop 
on  the  ocean  any  vessel,  though  she  carries  the  colours  of  a  neutral 
nation,  and  to  examine,  by  her  papers,  to  whom  she  really  belongs,  and, 
in  ease  she  appear  to  be  the  property  of  an  enemy,  to  seize  her  as  lawful 
prize,  so  he  can  see  no  cause  why  this  rule  should  not  extend  to  the 
effects  which  any  ship  may  have  on  hoard;  and  if  the  goods  of  an  enemy 
should  be  there  concealed,  why  they  also  by  the  right  of  War  should 
not  be  taken  and  condemned  ;  he  even  declares  it  to  be  his  opinion,  that 
the  owner  of  the  neutral  vessel  should  in  such  a  ease  lose  the  price  of 
the  freight ;  a  severity  which  the  English  Courts  of  Admiralty  never 
practise,  where  some  particular  circumstance  doth  not  require  it. 

"I  shall  add  to  these,  the  opinion  of  Aibericus  Gentilis,(n)  esteemed 
the  ablest  writer  on  natiooaJ  jurisprudence,  till  Grotius  bore  the  palm 
from  him  ;  and  his  fame  in  this  respect  was  so  great,  that  Philip  III.  of 
Spain  appointed  *him  perpetual  advocate  for  his  subjects  in  all  r-^^nAA-i 
causes  which  they  might  have  depending  in  the  Courts  of  Eng-  L  -• 
land.  This  author  states  a  ease  where  the  Tuscans  had  taken  the  effects 
of  the  Turks,  at  that  time  their  enemies,  which  they  found  on  board 
some  English  ships;  and  he  determines  that  the  Turkish  goods  are  legal 
prize,  but  that  the  captor  must  pay  the  freight  to  the  English.  '  Tran- 
seunt  res,'(o)  says  he,  'cum  suS  caus^,  victor  suocedit  in  locum  victi, 
tenetur  Etruscus  pro  toto  naulo.'  The  property  of  tho  enemy  passeth 
to  the  captor,  but  all  its  consequences  attend  it ;  the  goods  justly  belong 
to  him,  but  he  must  pay  to  the  freighter  all  which  the  enemy  would 
have  paid,  to  whose  right  he  hath  in  every  respect  succeeded. 

"  To  enter  particularly  into  the  sentiments  of  any  more  writers  on  this 
subject,  would  be  equally  tedious  and  unueeessary ;  it  will  be  sufiicient 
to  mention  the  names  alone  of    such  others  as  are  in  favour  of  the 

(m)  Bynkershoek,  Q.  J.  P.,  1.  i.  c.  slv. 
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qnestion.  Among  ttese,  I  find  HeineccinSjfja)  no  leas  famed  for  his 
knowledge  of  laws,  than  for  his  learning  in  what  are  the  beat  esposl- 
tors  of  laws,  the  antiquities  of  GoTemments;  ZouchY^)  who  for  many 
years  presided  in  the  Court  of  Admiralty  of  this  kingdom;  Voet,(r) 
Zuarius,(s)  and  Loeeenms,(()  all  of  them  writers  of  reputation,  and 
whose  opinions  are  Mniversatly  relied  on  by  all  who  treat  on  public  juris- 
prudence, "(ji) 

CLXIY,  To  the  authonty  of  Albericus  Gentilis,  Grotius,  Zoueli, 
r*24'n  ^y^^^''^lioek,  Heineceius,  Zuarins,  Voet,  and  Loccenius,(a:)  *cited 
I-  -1  in  this  estract,  may  be  added  that  of  the  Consolato  del  Mare, 
the  earliest  in  point  of  date,  but  of  admitted  influence  with  all  commer- 
cial nations;  of  Valin,  Emerigon,  Lord  Stowell,  Lord  Grenville,  and  of 
the  greatest  statesmen  and  judges  of  the  North  American  United  States, 
honestly,  and  to  their  eternal  credit,  delivering  their  senteDce  upon  this 
most  important  subject  of  IntornatioDal  Practice  and  Law.fy)  In  oppo- 
sition to  this  illustrious  catalogue  is  to  be  set,  before  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  works  of  Hiibnerfs)  and  Sehiegel,  avowedly  written  at  a 
particular  juncture  and  for  a  particular  purpose. ^a)  The  extraordinary 
inaccuracy  of  the  citations  of  Hiihner  are  incontrovertibly  established 
by  Ward.(6^  Sehiegel  was  overthrown  by  Croke  ;fc)  and  M.  de  Haute- 
feuille,  the  most  recent  champion  of  what  are  called  neutral  rights, 
admits  that,  with  the  exception  of  Hiihner,  all  the  Jurists  who  have  held 
this  opinion  that  free  ships  make  free  goods,  belong  to  the  nineteenth 
century.  To  the  catalogue  of  net/ative  proofs  should  he  added  the  work 
often  referred  to  in  these  volumes,  of  the  Abh6  Mably.  A  portion  of 
this  work  is  dedicated  to  "Conventions  Generales  touchant  la  Navigation 
et  le  Commerce;"  and  herein  he  discusses  the  maritime  rights  and 
r*2ifin  ^^^^^  "^  States  in  great  detail,  and  especially  *notioes  the  rale 
L  J  that  the  goods  of  friends  shall  partake  of  the  character  of  the 
ship  which  covers  them,  and  that  both  are  condemnable  in  the  Prize 
Court;  but  ho  is  altogether  silent  as  to  the  maxim  "Free  ships  Free 


(;;)  Heineceius  de  Nflvibus  ob  Veotutam  ti 

(q)  Zouch,  de  Jndicio  inter  Gentes,  pars.  2,  e.  8,  c.  vi.     Zoucli  wrote  in  1650. 

\t)  Voet,  De  Jure  Militari,  o.  v.,  n.  21. 

(t)  Zuiirins,  De  Usu  Marie,  consil.  xi.  n.  6. 

((}  LoceeniuB,  De  Jute  MaiitJmo,  I.  ii.  c.  iv.  n.  11.    Loccenius  wi'otc  in  1651. 

(u)  Cabinet  Library  of  scarce  and  celebrated  Tracts  (On  the  CouduKt  of  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain,)  vol.  i.  p.  35. 

(i)  Mr.  Manning  justly  remarks  (Law  of  Nations,  p.  219,)  that  a  civilian  in  the 
service  of  Spain  (Albericus  Qentilis,)  a  Dutch  jurist,  reaident  in  France  (Grotius,) 
an  English  Judge  of  Admiralty  (Zouch,)  and  a  Swedish  professor  of  jurisprudence 
(Loccenins,)  combine  to  establiEh  the  law  as  declared  in  the  Consolato  del  Mare. 
Vide  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  60,  for  the  effect  of  sucb  concurrent  opinions. 

{y)  "  If  the  principles  of  the  British  Prize  Law  go  further,  I  am  free  to  say,  that 
I  coDsider  them  as  the  law  of  this  country."— 8  Crauch's  (American)  Kepotts,  p. 
1S5.    Brown  v.  United  States,  per  Justice  Story. 

(z)  HUbner  published  his  work,  AbhandluugvonderNeutralitiltinKriegszeiten, 
or  ife  la  Saisie  des  BatimenB  Neutree,  on  du  Droit  quiontles  Nations  bellig^rantes 
d'arrSter  lea  Navires  dcs  Pouples  amis,  in  IT59,  at  La  Hogue, 

(a)  Vide  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  69,  as  to  the  value  of  the  works  of  latematioaal  jurists 
with  respect  to  whom  this  romark  is  not  applicable.  ' 

(i)  Ward,  Treatiae  on  the  relative  Rights,  &c.,  pp.  48-59. 

(c)  See  Remarks  on  Mr.  Sthlegel's  Work  upon  the  Visitation  of  Neutral  Vessels 
under  Convoy,  by  Dr.  Croke.    London,  ISOl. 
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goods"  having  been  establisted  by  natural  right,  usage,  or  treaty.((?) 
There  remain  two  more  jurists  deserving  of  mention  apon  this  point,  and 
who  flourished  previously  to  the  nineteenth  century, — Moser  and  Lam- 
predi,  Moser  was  Connsellor  of  State  in  Denmark,  and  one  of  the 
parties  to  the  first  armed  Neutrality ;  in  the  first  year  of  it,  1780, (e)  he 
published  the  tenth  volume  of  his  essays  on  International  Law,  which 
contains  his  remarks  upon  n  ut  al  '  ht  nd  dut'  s  H  was  a  w  't 
who  belonged  to  the  schoo  wh  h  p  und  d  In  n  na  Jn  p  u 
dence  chiefly  according  to  p  w    h      is  a       din      o  u    ^    and 

His  bias  was  of  course    nfufhnwd        n  h        md 

neutrality.     Nevertheless,  h      xp  f    h     aw{    )         h       h    p 

perty  of  oneheUigerentfoundhy  nhbgnn  hp  nd 

carriage  of  a  Neutral  is  lawf      p         toh        pto  uhhshp 

carriage  ought  to  be  restored  and  w  h  paym  n  f  e  gh  o  he  N  a 
tral. 

Lampredi  was  a  professor   f  n     pmd  n      a   P   a  and      wa    h      n 
rest  to  enlarge  the  privilege     fNuaL       Hwam  ah 

us,  anxious  that  the  great  Furop  ann       nhuda  m  bm 

selves  to  establish  the  principle  that  "  Iree  ships  make  free  goods.  But 
he  altogether  repudiates  the  proposition  that  any  such  principle  is  a  part 
of  International  Law ;  and  he  esaminea,  and  rejects  as  both  illogical 
and  historically  untrue,  the  positions  of  Iliibner.f^)  The  doctrine  of 
later  writers  such  as  De  *MaTtens  and  Kluber,  is  simply  a  repe-  r-n,^>-j-i 
tition  of  the  positions  in  Hiibaer,  without  any  additional  autho-  L  "  J 
rity  of  reason  or  practice. 

CLXV.  The  principles  of  International  Law{^)  upon  this  subject 
which  have  been  incorporated  into  the  Private  Law  of  France,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  following  sources  : — 

The  ^dits  of  1543, 1584,  1639,  1650. 

The  law  as  contained  in  the  Ordonnanee  de  la  Marine  of  1681, 

The  Hglement  of  the  26th  July,  1778. 

The  law  of  the  29th  NivSae,  an  VI. 

The  arret  consulaire  of  the  29th  Frimaire,  an  VIII 

The  declaration  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  the  Ihird,  of  the  29th 
March,  1854. 

CLXVI.  By  the  £dit  of  1543  (Francis  I.,)  followed  in  thi-*  rt.spe<.t  by 
those  of  1584,  of  1639,  of  1650,  it  was  decreed  that  tn-mi-s  yoods 
found  on  board  neutral  ships,  enured  to  the  condemnation  not  only  of 

{d}  Droit  Publ.  de  FEurope,  torn.  ii.  pp.  459-488.    Ward,  14T. 

(e)  See  an  excellent  nodce  of  him  in  Manning,  p.  339. 

?/)  Versuch,  Band.  ix.  Kap.  ii.  Jg  33-34. 

\g)  "NoQ  6  vero  cho  una  truppa  diuomini  che  navigano  in  alto  toare,  vale  a  dire 
in  territorio  non  sottopoato  alia  ^urisdizione  di  alcuQO,  debba  Tiputarsi  te 
di  quella  nazione  di  cui  essi  inalberano  la  bandiera  ;  ed  Hiibner  lo  a:       ' 
tnitamente,  e  senza  la  minima  prora."— Ed.  Firenae,  1188,  p.  169,  c.  xi. 

(ft)  Ordonnante  de  la  Marine  et  Traits  des  Prises  par  Valin.  Traits  des  Prises 
Maritimes,  dans  lequel  on  a  rfifondu  en  parUe  le  Traits  du  Valin,  en  I'appropriant 
^  la  Legislation  nouyelle,  par  MM.  A.  de  Pistoye  et  Ch,  Duverdy  (Paris,  1855,)  T, 
i.  tit.  vi.  c.  ii.  Manning,  Book  III.  ch.  vi.  Orders  in  Council  on  Trade  during 
War,  Art.  vi. 

AcGXJST,  1857.— 14 
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the  goods  bat  of  tte  skip—a  severity  equally  unwarranted  by  practice  or 
reason,  and  unknown  to  the  Consolato  del  Mare,  but  which  remained 
substantially  engrafted  in  French  jurisprudence  till  1744.  De  Witt 
strove  in  vain  (1658,1  to  procure  the  abrogation  of  thia  unjust  decree. 
At  the  Peace  of  Nimeguen  (1678,)  the  French  pretended  to  concede  to 
the  Dutch  the  doctrine  that  "  free  ships  make  free  goods ;"  but  it  was 
only  pretence,  for  In  1681,  two  maxims  of  the  severest  kind,  unknown 
to  and  unpractised  by  British  courts,  were  distinctly(i)  laid  down  in 
r*9i8n  **^^  famous  Ordonnance  de  la  Marine,  namely,  the  maxima  (1.^ 
L  J  that  the  enemy's  goods  confiscated  the  neutral  ship;  and^i;.) 
that  the  Neutral's  goods  were  seizable  on  board  the  enemy's  ship.  The 
Conseil  des  Prises  never  failed  practically  and  judicially  to  enforce  these 
masima,  and  even  during  a  period  when  France  had  made  several  trea- 
ties, in  which  the  new  doctrine,  that  the  ship  covered  the  cargo,  was  re- 
cognized. Nor  was  this  all.  In  1704  a  Royal  Ordonnance  decreed  : 
"  S'il  se  trouvait  sur  des  vaisseaus  ncutrcs  des  effets  appartenants  aux 
ennemis  de  8a  Majesty,  les  vaisseaux  et  tout  le  chargement  seroat  de 
bonne  prise."  It  was  not  till  1744  that  an  ordonnance  provided  that 
enemies'  goods  should  be  seizable  on  board  neutral  ships,  but  that  the 
ship  should  be  restored.  On  the  26th  of  July,  1778,  that  is,  at  the 
time  when  the  new  doctrine  was  most  injurious  to  Great  Britain  In  the 
war  with  her  revolted  American  colonies,  a  Riglement  appeared,  by  the 
first  article  of  which  privateers  were  forbidden  to  stop,  or  to  bring  into 
any  of  the  ports  of  France,  the  ships  of  neutral  powers :  "  Quand  mSme 
lis  sorteraient  des  ports  ennemis,  ou  qu'ils  y  seraient  destin&.(A) 

Though  this  reglement  did  not  in  express  terms  inculcate  the  doctrine, 
free  ships  viake  free  ffoods,  it  was  interpreted  to  this  effect  by  the  author 
of  the  idils,  and,  what  is  far  more  important,  it  was  so  judicially  inter- 
preted by  the  Conseil  des  Frises.  The  law  of  the  29th  NivSse  of  the 
year  VI,  of  the  Republic  abrogated  this  law,  fixing  the  character  of  the 
ship  by  the  character  of  the  cargo ;  but  the  law  of  1778  was  restored  by 
the  Decree  of  the  29th  of  Frimaire,  an  Vlll.  of  the  Republic  :  and  it  is 
said  by  French  writers  of  authority  to  have  been  the  law  of  France  at 
the  breaking  out  of  the  present  war. 

r*9W"l  CLSVII.  This  assertion  rests  of  course  upon  the  hypothesis 
L  J  *that  the  Berlin^)  and  MilaQfrn)  Decrees,  and  the  other  acts  of 
wrongful  might  under  tne  Empire  of  Napoleon  the  First,  were  excep- 
tional and  temporary,  and  in  truth,  for  so  it  is  tacitly  admitted,  indefen- 
sible. Such  they  unquestionably  were.  No  jurist,  no  statesman  will  ever 
again  defend  the  legality  of  what  was  at  the  time  called  the  "  Continental 
System."(n)     Napoleon,  by  a  false  averment  of  fact  and  law,  declared 

(f)  Tous  navires  qui  se  tronveront  charges  d'effets  appartenants  a  nos  ennemis, 
et  les  marchandises  do  nos  allies  qui  se  trouveront  dans  uu  navire  enuemi,  seront 
pareillement  de  bonne  prifie."— Art.  vii. 

(jt)  De  Pist.  et  Duverdy,  t  i.  p.  344.  (I)  21st  NoTemter,  1806. 

(«i)  ITtli  December,  1807. 

(n)  Manning,  p.  333.     De  Martens,  V.  Suppl.  pp.  439-442.    Edinburgh  Review, 

Nos.  v.,  zsi.,  xxin.,  sxsvui. 

A  Letter  addressed  to  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  Subject  of 
the  Notice  given  by  Mr.  Brougham,  for  a  Motion  respecting  tlie  Orders  in  Council 
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the  British  Islands  to  he  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  interdicted  all  inter- 
course with  them  oa  the  part  of  neutral  States.  Here  was  a  gross  and 
shameless  violation  of  International  Law  mjurionsly  affecting  two  par. 
ties  :— First,  the  Neutral;  secondly,  the  Belligerent.  In  this  position  of 
affairs,  what  was  the  t^uf^  and  what  was  the  Wi/Ai  of  the  Neutral?  Clearly 
he  had  the  right  either  of  heeoming  a  belligerent,  or  of  resisting  by  force 
of  arms  the  esecntion  of  an  iniquitous  decree.  But  if  he  submitted  to  it, 
and  thereby  practically  assisted  the  execution  of  it,  was  he  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  daty  towards  the  other  belligerents  ? 

It  may  be  difficult  to  answer  this  question  abstractedly  in  the  negative ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  is  not  an  abstract  question,  hut,  on 
the  contrary,  one  clothed  with  circumstances,  and  that  the  true  considera- 
tion is,  with  respect  to  each  neutral  State,  whether  the  submission  on  his 
part  was  really  the  result  of  bitter  necessity,  making  him,  against  his 
will,  an  accomplice  of  the  wrong-doer,  or  whether,  by  any  reasonable 
sacriflee  or  hazard,  such  an  evil  might  have  been  averted. 

*The  British  Government  had  recourse  to  retaliatory  measures, 
which  they  sought  to  justify  by  alleging  the  acquiescence  of  L 
neutrals  in  the  illegal  measures  of  Napoleon. 

These  retaliatory  measures  consisted  of  Orders  in  C'cmncil,{nj  by  which 
all  places  in  France,  in  the  oountries  of  her  allies,  or  of  any  other  State 
which  had  submitted  to  Napoleon's  restrictions,  were  to  be  considered  as 
blockaded  by  British  forces,  and  subjected  to  the  restrictions  and  penal- 
ties of  blockade,  (o) 

In  these  orders  the  British  G-OYerument,  in  their  turn,  enunciated  a 
proposition,  false  in  fact,  and  bad  in  law. 

It  may  be  some  palliation  that  the  measure  was  retaliatory,  but  it  is 
not,  according  to  the  rules  of  eternal  right  and  justice,  a  defence.  The 
truth  is,  that  France  was  the  first  wrong-doer — Great  Britain  the  second. 
These  French  Decrees  and  English  Orders  in  Council  will  bo  the  subject 
of  some  further  discussion  when  tho  law  of  blockade  comes  under  our 
consideration. 

But  before,  even  for  the  present,  we  leave  this  subject,  the  conduct  of 
one  great  neutral  State  at  this  period  deserves  our  best  attention.  The 
United  States  of  North  America  passed,  but  not  till  the  lat  of  March, 
1809,(p)  what  was  called  a  "  Non-intercourse  Act ;"  by  this  act  all 
friendly  intercourse  of  American  subjects  with  France  and  Great  Britain 

s  prohibited,  so  long  as  the  new  restrictive  measures  of  these  kingdoms 


It  is  to  be  lamented  that  this  act  was  not  passed  earlier,  when  the  first 
wrong  was  done  hy  France;  but  even  with  this  deduction  from  its  merit, 

and  the  License  Trade,  by  Joseph  Phillimore,  LL.D.,  &c.  (second  edition,  April, 
1812,)  Reflections  on  the  Nature  and  Extent  of  the  License  Trade,  by  the  same 
author.     (Third  edition,  1812. J 

(n)  Principal  Orders,  7th  January,  1807;  llth November,  1807.  Annual  Register 
for  1807,  pp.  236-333.     See  also  Debates  in  ParliameDt  of  this  year. 

(o)  Manning,  o.  s.,  a  very  carefnl  and  accurate  sketch  of  "the  Continental 
System." 

(p)  In  December,  1807,  an  embargo  was  laid  on  all  shipping  in  American 
ports,  and  all  vessels  except  ships  of  war  were  forbidden  to  leave  the  Uaited 
Stales. 
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P^,ri-|  i*  I'anfe  high  in  the  history  *of  nations.  It  conveyed  a  just  and 
<-  "  J  dignified  rebuke  both  to  France  and  England,  and  it  was  worthy 
of  the  couatry  which  has  contributed  such  valuable  materials  to  the  edifice 
of  International  Law. 

CLXVIII.  It  may  be  well  to  notice  in  this  place  the  opinion  of  a  great 
Englbh  juriat  upon  the  old  French  Ordonnances,  which  have  been  now 
under  our  consideration. 

It  was  upon  a  question  arising  out  of  a  warrant  of  neutraiity  in  a  policy 
of  insurance,  alleged  to  be  falsified  by  a  sentence  of  a  French  Court  of 
Admiralty,  grounded  on  the  ordinances  of  France,  that  Sir  W.  Grant 
said:  "  These  ordinances  have  been  misunderstood;  sometimes  by  the 
French  Courts  of  Admiralty  themselves,  and  sometimes  by  the  courts  in 
this  country.  Those  in  France  considered  these  oi-dinances  as  making 
the  law,  and  as  binding  on  neutrals,  and  have,  therefore,  sometimes 
declared,  in  the  same  breath,  that  the  property  was  neutral,  and  yot  that 
it  was  liable  to  condemnation  :  whereas,  all  that  was  meant  by  these  ordi- 
nances was,  to  lay  down  rales  of  decision  conformable  to  what  the  lawyers 
and  statesmen  of  the  country  understood  to  be  the  just  principles  of  mari- 
time law.  When  Louis  XIV.  published  his  famous  ordinance  of  1681, 
nobody  thought  that  he  was  undertaking  to  legislate  for  Europe,  merely 
bscause  he  collected  together,  and  reduced  into  the  shapeof  an  ordinance, 
the  principles  of  the  marine  law  as  then  understood  and  received  in 
France.  I  say,  as  understood  in  J^Varace,  for  although  the  Law  of  Nations 
ought  to  be  the  same  in  every  country,  jet,  aa  the  tribunals  which  admin- 
ister that  law  are  wholly  independent  of  each  other,  it  is  impossible  that 
some  differences  should  not  take  place  in  the  manner  of  interpreting  and 
administering  it  in  the  different  countries  which  acknowledge  its  autho- 
rity. Whatever  may  have  been  since  attempted,  it  was  not,  at  the  period 
now  referred  to,  supposed  that  one  State  could  make  or  alter  the  Law  of 
Nations ;  but  it  was  judged  convenient  to  declare  certain  principles  of 
r*t>to-i  decision,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  uniform  rule  to  their 
L  -I  own  courts,  and  partly  for  the  *purposo  of  apprizing  neutrals  what 
that  rule  was.  And  it  was  truly  observed  at  the  bar,  in  the  course  of  the 
argument,  that  it  has  been  matter  of  complaint  against  us  (how  justly  is 
another  consideration,)  that  we  have  no  code  by  which  neutrals  may  learn 
how  they  may  protect  themselves  against  capture  and  condemnation, 
Now,  this  court,  in  this  case,  seems  to  ua  to  have  well  and  properly  under- 
stood the  effect  of  their  own  ordinances.  They  have  not  taken  them  as 
positive  laws  binding  upon  neutrals,  but  they  refer  to  them  as  establish- 
ing legitimate  presumptions,  from  which  they  are  warranted  to  draw  the 
conclusion  which  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  arrive  at,  before  they  arc 
entitled  to  pronounce  a  sentence  of  condemnation."  (r) 

CLXIX.  To  return  to  the  subject  of  neutral  ships  and  enemy's  goods. 
The  authority  of  the  North  American  United  States — always  great  upon 
all  questions  of  Public  and  International  Law,  and  surely  not  the  less  so 
when  speaking  in  opposition  to  their  private  interests — is  also  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  ancient  Law  of  Nations  upon  this  subject. 

(r)  Miir^hall  on  Insurances,  42G.  V,  heitcn  -  I  imer.)  Report?,  toI.  t.  p.  53,  App. 
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At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  the  first  Freneh  Revolution,  the 
President  of  the  Jv^orth  American  United  States  thus  hoaestly  aud  cou- 
rageously replied  to  the  French  Goyemment : — 

"  I  believe  it  cannot  he  doubted,  but  that  by  the  general  Law  of 
Nations,  the  goods  of  a  friend  found  in  a  vessel  of  an  enemy  are  free ; 
and  the  goods  of  an  enemy  found  in  the  vessel  of  a  friend  are  lawful 
prize.  Upon  this  principle,  I  presume,  the  British  anned  vessels  have 
taken  the  property  of  French  citizens  found  in  our  vessels,  in  the  cause 
above  mentioned,  and  I  confess  I  should  he  at  a  loss  on  what  principle  to 
reclaim  it.  It  is  true  that  sundry  nations,  desirous  of  avoiding  the  incon- 
veniences of  having  their  vessels  stopped  at  sea,  ransacked,  carried  into 
port,  and  *detained  under  pretence  of  having  enemy's  goods  on  purttq-i 
board,  have,  in  many  instances,  introduced  by  their  special  L  J 
Treaties  another  principle  between  them,  that  enemy  bottoms  shall  make 
enemy  goods,  and  friendly  bottoms  friendly  goods ;  a  principle  much  less 
embarrassing  to  commerce,  and  equal  to  all  parties  in  point  of  gain  and 
loss  ;  but  this  is  altogether  the  effect  of  particular  treaty,  controlling,  in 
special  cases,  the  general  principle  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  and  therefore 
taking  effect  between  such  nations  only  as  have  so  agreed  to  control  it. 
England  has  generally  determined  to  adhere  to  the  rigorous  principSe, 
having  in  no  instance,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  agreed  to  the  modification 
of  letting  the  property  of  the  goods  follow  that  of  the  vessel,  except  in 
the  single  one  of  her  treaty  with  France.  We  have  adopted  this  modi- 
fication in  our  treaties  with  France,  the  United  Netherlands,  and  Prussia, 
and  therefore,  as  to  them,  our  vessels  cover  the  goods  of  their  enemies, 
and  we  lose  our  goods  when  in  the  vessels  of  their  enemies.  With  Eng- 
land, Spain,  Portugal,  and  Austria,  we  have  no  treaties,  therefore  we 
have  nothing  to  oppose  to  their  acting  according  to  the  general  Law  of 
Nations,  that  enemies  goods  are  lawful  prize,  though  found  in  the  bot- 
toms of  a  friend. "(e) 

CLXX.  Again  we  find  the  same  authority  enforcing  this  doctrine  in 
the  following  language  : — "  Another  source  of  complaint  with  Mr.  Genet 
has  been,  that  the  English  take  French  goods  out  of  American  vessels, 
which,  he  says,  is  against   the  Law    f  \  t  d         ht  t     b    p 

vented  by  us.     On  the  contrary,  we      pp        t  t    h        b        1    g 
established  principle  of  the  Law  of  N  th  t  th    g    d     f     f       d 

are  free  in  an  enemy's  vessel,  and  an        my  d    la  f  1  p  th 

vessel  of  a  friend.  The  inconvenien  t  th  pn  pi  wh  h  bj  ts 
merchant  vessels  to  *bo  stopped  ats  hd        sakdld|-     . . - 

out  of  their  course,  has  induced  sev  ral  t  n.  I  tt  1\  t  ty  <-  ^ 
ulate  against  it  by  Treaty,  and  to  s  b  1 1  t  th  t      t    d  th  t 

free  bottoms  shall  make  free  goods,      d        my  b  tt  my  g    d      a 

rule  equal  to  the  other  in  point  of  h..  nd  g  ,  but  lese  oppressivB  to 
commerce.  As  far  as  it  has  been  introduced,  it  depends  on  the  Treaties 
stipulating  it,  and  forms  exceptions  in  special  oases  to  the  general  opera- 
tion of  the  Law  of  Nations.     We  have  introduced  it  into  our  treaties 

(a)  Eitract  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Jefferson,  Secretary  of  State  in  America,  to  Sir- 
Genet,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  France,  dated  Philadelphia,  July  24,  1193,,  See 
State  Papers,  published  by  order  of  Congress  in  1T95,  p.  71. 
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with  Prance,  Ilollancl,  and  Prussia,  and  the  Prench  goods  found  by  the 
latter  nations  in  American  bottoms  are  not  made  prize  of.  It  is  our  wish 
to  establish  it  with  otter  nations.  But  this  requires  their  consent  also, 
as  a  work  of  time,  and  in  the  meanwhile  they  have  a  right  tfl  act  on 
the  general  principle,  without  giving  to  us  or  to  France  cause  of  com- 
plaint."(() 

CLXXI.  The  two  distinct  propositions,  that  enemy's  goods  found  on 
board  a  neutral  ship  may  kwfully  be  seized  as  prize  of  war,  and  that  the 
goods  of  a  Neutral  found  on  board  of  an  enemy's  vessel  are  to  be  restored, 
have  also  been  explicitly  incorporated  into  the  jurisprudence  of  the 
United  State"  and  declared  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  be  founded  on  the 
law  of  Nations  The  rule  as  it  was  observed  by  the  Court  rested  on 
the  simple  and  infelJigible  princ  pie  that  War  gave  a  full  nght  to  cap- 
ture the  goods  of  an  enemy  but  gi^  e  no  nght  to  capture  the  ^oods  of  a 
friend.  The  neutral  flag  constituted  no  protection  tj  enemy  s  property, 
and  the  belligerent  flag  e  mmunieatcd  no  h  stile  character  to  neutral 
property.  The  character  of  the  property  depended  uprn  the  fact  of 
ownership,  and  not  upon  the  character  of  the  vehicle  in  which  it  was 
found.  Nations  indeed  had  chant^ed  thi  simjl  and  naturil  principle 
_!,„__  of  public  law,  by  con\  entions  between  themselves,  '*'in  whole  or 
I-  J  in  part,  an  they  believed  it  tf  be  for  their  interest;  but  the  one 
proposition,  that  free  ships  should  make  free  goods,  did  not  necessarily 
imply  the  oonverse  propositi  n  that  enemy's  ships  should  make  enemy's 
goods.  If  a  Treaty  established  the  one  proposition,  and  was  silent  as  to 
the  other,  the  other  stood  precisely  as  if  there  had  been  no  stipulation, 
and  upon  the  ancient  rule  The  stipulation  that  neutral  bottoms  should 
make  neutral  goods,  was  a  concession  made  by  the  Belligerent  to  the 
Neutral,  and  it  gave  to  the  neutral  flag  a  capacity  not  given  to  it  by  the 
Law  of  Nations.  On  the  other  hand,  the  stipulation  subjecting  neutral 
property  found  in  the  vessel  of  an  enemy  to  condemnation  as  prize  of 
war,  was  a  concession  made  by  the  Neutral  to  the  Belligerent,  and  took 
from  the  Neutral  a  privilege  which  he  possessed  under  the  Law  of 
Nations ;  but  neither  reason  nor  practice  rendered  the  two  concessions  so 
indissoluble,  that  the  one  eould  not  exist  without  the  other.(j() 

This  position  is  indeed  supported  by  the  fact,  that  whenever,  during 
the  period  now  under  discussion,  the  maxim,  "free  ships  make  free 
goods"  was  admitted  in  treaties,  it  was  always  accompanied  by  the  re- 
versal of  the  other  provision  of  the  Consolato,  that  neutral  property  on 
board  enemy's  ships  was  free. 

CLXXII.  Mr.  Chancellor  Kent,  in  his  Commentaries,  written  long 

(J)  Estraot  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Jefferson,  Secretary  of  State  in  America,  to  Mr. 
Morris,  Minister  Pleaipotentiary  of  the  United  Slates,  with  tlie  Republic  of  Prance, 
dated  Pliiladelpliia,  16th  August,  1193.  See  State  Papers,  published  by  order  of 
Congresain  1195,  p.  82. 

lu)  The  Nereide,  9  Cranch's  (Amer.)  Rep.,  pp.  386-395,  418.  And  bo  it  was 
holden  by  Lord  Sloweli,  in  the  case  of  the  Cygnet,  2  Dodson's  Ad.  Rep.,  p.  399, 
that  atipnlation  by  Treaty  "  that  free  ships  should  make  free  goods,"  does  not 
warrant  such  ft  certain  conclusion,  "that  enemies'  ships  should  make  enemies' 
goods,"  as  to  induce  the  Court  to  decree  salvage  for  the  recapture  of  property, 
otherwise  neutral,  on  board  British  ships.  See  also  Ward,  p.  14o.  Kent's  Comm., 
vol.  i.  pp.  iaa-9. 
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after  the  great  European  War,  wliicli  arose  out  of  the  French  Revolution, 
observea  ;  "  Neutral  ships  do  not  afford  protection  to  enemy's  property, 
and  it  may  be  seized  if  found  on  board  of  a  neutral  vessel,  heyond  the 
limits  of  the  neutral  jurisdiction.  This  is,"  says  this  great  r^oiin 
*authority,  "a  clear  and  well-settled  principle  of  the  Law  of  L  J 
Nations,  "(a:) 

And  again,  he  observes,  "  During  the  whole  course  of  the  wars  growing 
out  of  the  French  Eevolution,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  ad- 
mitted the  English  rule  to  he  valid,  as  the  true  and  settled  doctrine  of 
International  Iiaw;  and  that  enemy's  property  was  liable  to  seizure  on 
board  of  neutral  ships,  and  to  be  confiscated  as  prize  of  war.fyj  It  has, 
however,  heen  very  usual  in  commercial  treaties,  to  stipulate  that  free 
ships  should  make  free  goods,  contraband  of  war  always  excepted;  but  such 
stipulations  are  to  be  considered  as  resting  on  conventional  law  merely,  and 
as  exceptions  to  the  operation  of  the  general  rule,  which  every  nation,  not 
a  party  to  the  stipulation,  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  exact  or  surrender." 

And  again :  "  It  has  been  the  desire  of  our  government  to  obtain  the 
recognition  of  the  fundamental  principles  consecrated  by  the  Treaty  with 
Prussia  in  1785,  relative  to  the  perfect  equality  and  reciprocity  of  com- 
mercial rights  between  nations;  the  abolition  of  private  war  upon  the 
ocean,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  privileges  of  neutral  commerce.  The 
mle  of  public  law,  that  the  property  of  an  enemy  is  liable  to  capture  in 
the  veaso!  of  a  friend,  is  now  declared,  on  the  part  of  our  Government, 
to  have  no  foundation  in  *natural  right,  and  that  the  usage  rests  r+oc'r-i 
entirely  on  force.  Though,  the  high  seas  are  a  general  jurisdic-  *-  J 
tioQ,  common  to  all,  yet  each  nation  has  a  special  jurisdiction  over  its 
own  vessels;  and  all  the  maritime  nations  of  modem  Europe  have,  at 
d  to  the  principle,  that  the  property  of  an  enemy  should  he 
isel  of  a  friend.  No  neutral  nation,  it  is  said,  is  bound 
to  submit  to  the  usage;  and  the  Neutral  may  have  yielded  at  one 
time  to  the  usage,  without  sacrificing  the  right  to  vindicate  by  force  the 
security  of  the  neutral  flag  at  another.  The  neutral  right  to  cover 
enemy's  property  is  conceded  to  be  subject  to  this  qualification — that  a 
belligerent  nation  may  justly  refuse  to  Neutrais  the  benefit  of  this  prin- 
ciple, unless  it  be  conceded  also  by  the  enemy  of  the  Belligerent  to  the 
same  neutral  flag.(o) 

"  But  whatever  may  be  the  utility  or  reasonableness  of  the  neutral 
claim  under  such  aqualifiiation,  I'thould  apprehend  the  belligerent  right 
to  be  no  longer  an  open  question ,  and  that  the  authority  and  usage  on 

<x)  Mr.  Chancellor  Kent  citea  ;— Grotius,  1.  iii.  c.  Ti.-s.  6.  Heineccius  De  Nav. 
cb.  Vect.,  c.  ii.  s.  9.  Byokarshoek,  Q.  J.  P.,  c.  siv.  Loccenniua,  De  Jure  Mar.  et 
Nav.,  B.  II.  c.  iv.  s.  3.  MoUoy,  De  Jure  MarlKrao,  3. 1,  e.  i.  s.  18.  Lampredi,  ss. 
10-11.  Vattel,  B.  III.  o.  yii.  s.  115.  Answer  to  the  Prussian  Memorial,  1153.— 
Tide  ante.  Consulat  do  la  Mer,  par.  1012,  1013.  Boucher,  torn.  u.  cc.  273-2J6, 
s.  lODl. 

(ji)  Mr.  Jefferson's  Letter  to  Mr.  Gienet,  July  34,  1193.  Mr.  Pickering's  Letter 
to  Mr.  Pinckney,  January  16,  1797.  Letter  of  Messrs.  Pincliaey,  Marshall,  and 
Gerry  to  the  French  Government,  January  37,  1798. 

(a)  A  Letter  of  Mr.  Adams,  Secretary  of  State,  to  Mr.  Anderson,  27th  Hay, 
1823.  President's  Message  l«  the  Senate  of  36tli  December,  lS3o,  aud  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  March  15,  1826. 
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which  that  right  rests  in  Europe,  and  the  long,  explicit,  and  authorita- 
tive admission  of  it  by  this  country,  have  concluded  hs  from  making  it 
a  subject  of  controversy  ;  and  that  we  arc  hound,  in  truth  and  jnstice, 
to  submit  to  its  regular  eseroise  in  every  case,  and  with  every  belligerent 
power  who  does  not  freely  renounce  it."(6) 

CLXXni.  We  must  now  pass  from  the  examination  of  the  opinions 
of  jurists  and  statesmen  to  a  consideration  of  the  Conventional  or  Posi- 
tive Law  of  Nations;  and  this  subject  admits  of  the  following  divi- 

r*9r,on      1-  The  Treaties  from  1643  to  the  Treaty  of  Utretcht,  1713. 
L  -3»J      *2.  From  1713  to  1780. 

3.  The  first  armed  Neutrality  in  1780. 

4.  The  Treaties  from  1780  to  1800. 

5.  The  second  armed  Neutrality  in  1800. 

6.  The  Treaties  from  1800  to  1854. 

7.  The  war  against  Eussia  in  1854. 

CLXXIV.  We  start  in  1642,  as  Mr.  Ward  remarks,(c)  with  the  fact, 
r*9^cn  '^^^  ^'^'^  "^^^  years,  no  one  treaty(rf)  between  ^Christian  Powers 
L  "■  J  tad  been  made  in  derogation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Conmlaio  del 
Mare,  while  many  treaties  had  been  made  in  confirmation  of  it;  and  the 
doctrine  had  been  even  extended  by  the  ordinances  of  particular  nations 

(5)  Kent's  Comm.,  vol.  i.  pp.  124,  128,  130.  The  beat  authorities  upon  the  his- 
tory of  the  origin  and  growth  of  tlie  two  propositions,  that  free  ships  make  free 
goods,  and  enemy's  ships  enemy's  gooda,  and  of  the  armed  Neutralities  of  1780 
and  1800,  aie  to  be  found  in  the  following  authorities: — 

1.  Ward's  Treatise  on  the  Relative  Rights  and  Duties  of  Belligerent  and  Neu- 
tral Powers.     London,  ]aoi. 

2.  Manning's  Law  of  Nations. 

3.  Wheaton'a  History. 

4.  Wheaton'a  Elemeata. 

5.  Annnal  Re^ater,  toI.  ixiii.     (1780.) 

6.  State  Papers,  p.  345,  kt.,  vol.  iliii.      (1801.) 

7.  History  of  Europe,  eh.  v.  p.  76,  &c. 

8.  StaW  Papers,  p.  234,  4;c. 

9.  Letters  of  Sulpioins  (Lord  Grenville)  to  the  Editor  of  the  Porcupine. 

10.  Dr.  Croke's  Answer  to  Professor  Sohlegel. 

11.  Diaries  and  Oorreapondence  of  James  Harris,  First  Earl  of  Malraesbury. 
London,  1844. 

12.  Memorials  and  Correspondence  of  Charles  James  Foi,  edited  by  Lord  Johu 
Ruasell.     London,  1853. 

13.  Die  Politik  der  Seemachte  nnd  der  Fortschritt  des  Volketrechts,  August  11, 
1855  (Hamburg,)  by  Professor  Wurni. 

14.  M^moiro  sur  la  Neutralito  armoe  maritime.  Par  M.  le  eomte  de  Goertz, 
ministre  d'Etat  de  S.  M.  Pruasienne,  et  son  ministre  h,  la  diite  de  TEmpire.    Paris, 

15.  Kent's  Commentaries,  vol.  i.  Lecture  vi. 

16.  Secret  History  of  the  aimed  Neutrality,  1703.  A  translation  of  a  former 
inaccurate  edition  of  Goertz's  work. 

n,  A  collection  of  public  Acta  and  Papera  relating  to  the  Principles  of  armed 
Neutrality,  brought  forward  in  the  Years  1780,1781.   London,  1801.    (Hatchard.) 

18.  Dohm,  Materialen  fiir  die  Statistik,  Band  iv. 

19.  Henning,  Sammlung  der  Staatsscbiiften,  Band  xi. 

fe)"Pp.  126-7.     See  Manning,  pp.  244-8,  for  the  Conventions  preceding  1642. 
d)  A  Treaty  between  France  and  the  Porte,  in  1604,  stipulated  that  French 
property  found  on  board  the  ships  of  the  enemies  of  the  Porte,  ehould  be  restored 
to  the  owner;  end  that  goods  belonging  to  the  enemies  of  the  Porte,  laden  on 
French  Vessels,  should  not  be  liable  to  seizure.— -Dumon I,  vol.  ii.  p.  40. 
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to  a  degree  of  unjust  severity.  In  1642,  therefore,  the  law  of  the  Con- 
solato  was  the  acknowledged  Intornatiunal  Law  of  Europe. 

CLXXV.  The  Treaty  which,  if  its  language  done  were  considered, 
might  be  deemed  the  flrst  which  introduced  between  Christian  Powers 
the  principle  of  free  ships  free  goods,  is  the  Treaty  of  Paris  between 
France  and  Holland  in  164G. 

But  eight  years  afterwards,  when  the  interpretation  of  it  was  disputed, 
De  Witt  found,  to  his  amazement,  that  the  Frencli  construed  this  treaty 
as  containing  only  a  relasation  of  the  severe  French  ordonnance  of  1584 
^to  which  indeed  the  treaty  referred,!  and  as  only  restoring  things  to  the 
condition  in  which  they  were  before  the  ordonnance,  viz.,  that  enemies' 
goods  found  on  board  a  neutral  ship,  should  not  entail  the  confiscation  of 
the  ship  and  of  the  remainder  of  the  cargo.(e) 

The  language  of  the  third  article  of  a  treaty  between  France  and  the 
Hanse  Towns  in  1655,  is  ideulieal  with  the  language  in  the  treaty  just 
named.     It  must  therefore  receive  a  similar  construction. 

De  Witt's  own  opinion  as  to  the  rights  of  Neutrals  is  clearly  shown  in 
the  placaart  published  by  Holland,  1652,  in  the  approaching  war  against 
England.  Not  only  are  Dutch  subjects  fordidden  to  cany  neutral  pro- 
perty to  enemies'  ports,  but  neutral  vessels  found  near  the  coasts  of  Eng- 
land, or  of  her  colonies,  though  on  their  way  to  a  neutral  port,  are  to  be 
condemned  by  the  Dutch  Prize  Conrt  if  laden  "en  partieouenticreraent 
de  quelque  munition  de  guerre  ou  de  houche."!/^ 

*The  Treaty  of  Upaal,  between  Cromwell  and  Christina  (11th  i-*2fim 
of  April,  1654,  \  was  remarkable,  among  other  reasons,  for  having  L  -I 
been  negotiated  under  the  auspices  of  Ozeustiern  and  Whitelock.  It 
recognized  the  rights  of  commerce  and  of  neutral  independence  to  the 
fullest  extent;  but  it  contained  this  clause  : — " Lest  such  free  naviga. 
tion  should  be  prejudicial  to  the  confederate  that  is  at  war,  and  lest  hos- 
tile goods  and  v;ares  should  he  concealed  under  (he  disguise  of  Jriend- 
ihip,  and  for  removing  all  suspicion  and  fraud,  passports  and  certificates 
shall  be  provided,  "(j) 

CLXSVI.  A  variety  of  treaties  between  commercial  nations,  and 
especially  between  England  and  the  Northern  Powers,  occupy  the  next 
eight  or  nine  years,  all  eontaining  general  stipulations  about  the  free- 
dom of  commerce,  none  containing  the  maxim  of  free  ships,  free  goods. (M 

One  of  these  treaties  was  contracted  between  England  and  Holland  in 
1662  ;(i)  and  the  absence  of  any  assertion  of  the  maxim  is  remarkable, 
for  it  appears  that  in  December,  1654,  the  Dutch  had  made  an  earnest 
attempt  to  procure  its  assertion  from  Cromwell, (A)  offering,  in  order  to 
obtain  it,  to  yield  a  right  of  nentrality,  which,  according  to  the  best  au- 
thorities, is  founded  on  the  law  of  nature ;  viz.,  the  right  that  the  goods 

(e)  Ward,  130. 

(/)  Vide  post  as  to  the  contraband  character  of  provisions,  Ward,  133, 

(g)  Chalmec's  Treaties,  vol.  i,  pp.  25,  26.    Ward,  134, 

\h)  The  Treaties  between  (1.)  Cromwell  and  the  Dutch,  1654;  (2.)  Cromwell 
and  France,  1655;  (3,)  Denmark  and  Sweden,  1858,  and  (4.)  another,  letiO;  (5.) 
Sweden  and  Moscow,  1661 ;  (6)  England  and  Pruesia,  1661 ;  (7,)  England  and 
Denmark,  1661 ;  and  (8.)  England  and  Holiand,  1662.     Vide  post. 

(0  Ward,  13S.  {&)  Thutloe,  sssiii. 
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of  friends  taion  on  board  the  ships  of  enemies  should  bo  restored. 
Cromwell  refused  the  offer,  and  the  treaty  of  England  and  Holland  in 
1654(?)  was  made  upon  the  old  rule,  though  each  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties had  stipulated  for  the  new  principle  in  their  treaties  with  other 
Powers. 

r*9Rn  *^*'  ^^®  with  an  offer  to  concede  this  ancient  acknowledged 
L  J  neutral  right,  thit  the  Dutch  proceeded  to  negotiate  for  the 
introduction  of  the  new  principle  with  Spain  in  1650,  Portugal  in  1661, 
France  in  1662.{m) 

xivn  It  1  ^ 

*covering  the  cargo  became,  for  the  first  time,  the  subject  of  the 
provisions  of  a  Treaty  between  Christian  Powers. 

By  the  13th  and  14th  articles  of  a  Treaty  concluded  in  that  year 
between  Holland  and  Spain,  it  is  provided  that  the  goods  of  the  Enemy 
on  board  the  Neutral  shall  be  free,  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  provided 
that  the  goods  of  the  Neutral  found  on  hoard  the  Enemy  shall  be  con- 
fiscated.(o)  The  two  rights  are  thus  set  one  against  the  other.  The 
Dutch  obtained  the  same  terms  from  Portugal(j3)  in  1661,  and  from 
France  in  1662.     Mr.  Ward  shows  how  clearly  and  precisely  the  right 

(t)  Damont,  Tili.  11-74,  (m)  Ward,  135. 

(n)  It  is  to  tbe  Dutch  that  mnat  be  ascribed,  not  only  the  introduction  of  the 
principle,  "  that  free  ships  shall  make  free  goode,"  in  the  first  Treaty  in  which  this 
was  recogniaed  between  two  Christian  Fowera,  but  their  steadfaetness  of  purpose 
in  negotiating  for  this  privilege  was  the  occasion  of  ita  ever  having  been  at  all 
generally  stipulated  in  Treaties  between  European  Powers.  The  cartjing  trade, 
one  great  source  of  their  commercial  wealth  and  maritime  importance,  evidently 
bad  ils  security  incalculably  augmented,  and  its  value  proportlonably  heightened, 
by  an  arrangement  which  allowed  the  Dutch,  when  neutral,  to  carry  on  the  com- 
merce of  all  States  at  war,  at  a  time  when  war  was  the  rule,  and  peace  the  excep- 
tion among  the  States  of  Europe.  De  Witt  made  the  attainment  of  this  privilege 
the  constant  aim  of  hie  negotiations  in  France  and  England.  But  he  never  thought 
of  claiming  this  principle  as  a  right  i  bis  whole  aim  was  to  obtain  it  as  a  privilege ; 
and  bis  negotiators  endeavoured  to  procure  this  stipulation,  by  offering,  in  return, 
invariably,  that  the  goods  of  Neutrals  found  on  board  the  ships  of  enemies  sboulil 
be  lawful  prize  to  the  captors." — Manning's  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  250-1. 

Treaties  in  which  it  is  stipulated  that  Free  Ships  make  Free  Goods,  from  16D0 
to  1113,  inclusive; — 

(1.)  Spain  and  Holland,  (arts.  liii-iiv.)  1G50. 

(3.)  England  and  Portugal,  (first  English  Treaty)  1654.— Dumont,  vi.  11-84, 
(3.)  France  and  Spain,  (Treaty  of  the  Pyrenees)  art.  lis.,  I(J59. — Schmauss,  I. 
690.     Renewed  at  Aix-la-Chapello,  1668. 

(4.)  Holland  becomes  a  party  fo  this  Treaty  in  1661. — Dumont,  vi.  11-346. 
(6.)  Denmark  and  France,  1662. 
(6.)  France  and  Holland,  1663  (art.  isv.) 
(1.)  England  and  Spain,  1667. 
{8.)  Sweden  and  Holland,  1667. 

(9.)  England  and  Holland,  1667  (alBreda.)   Renewed  1668.— Dumont,  vii.  1,  49. 
(10.)  England  and  Holland,  1654  {art.  viii.)— Schmauss,  I.  979. 
(11,  j  Sweden  and  Holland,  1615.— Domont,  vii.  1,  317. 
(12.)  France  and  England,  1677  (art.  viil.l— Dnmont,  vii.  1,  329. 
(13.)  France  and  Holland,  1678  (art.  ixii.)  Treaty  of  Nimfeguen.- Dumont,  vii. 
1,359. 
(14.)  Sweden  and  Holland,  1679.— Dumont,  vii.  1,  440. 
(16.)  Treaties  between  England  and  Holland  in  1689— Dumont,  vii.  U.  236. 
(16.)  France  and  Holland,  1697  (ait,  s  vii.,)  at  Ry  a  wick.— Dumont,  rii.  11,  389. 
(17.)  Treaties  of  Utrecht,  1J13-1714.     Dumont,  riii.  1,  34B-349,  3J9-380,  409, 
(o)  Manning,  348.    Dumont,  vi.  1,  571.  (p)  "Vide  ante. 
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of  the  Belligerent  is  set  against  the  right  of  the  Neutral  hy  citing  the 
24th  article  of  the  Treaty  of  the  Gth  of  August,  1661 :— "  Bona  quailihct 
ac  merees,  sive  ad  dictos  regem  ordineaqiie  apeotahunt  sive  ad  utrumvis 
populum,  si  navibns  alterutri  parti  inimicis  hostihusque  creditas  ae  in  iis 
deprehensa)  fuerint,  non  minus  quam  naves  ipsse  in  prredam  ccdant,  ao 
fisco  occupantium  addicantur  ;  merees  vero  ao  i;es  qusecunque  ad  partes 
utriusiibet  hostem. pertinentcs,  regis  ordinumqiie  jam  dictorum  aut  utrius- 
cunqiie  populi  navihus  impositse,  in  eas  flaeo  nil  juris  eato,  adeoque  neo 
dotincantur,  nee  possessorihus  intervertantur." 

This  article  is  almost  literally  translated  in  the  thirty-fifth  article  of 
the  Treaty  with  France  in  April,  1662 ;  and  here  we  find  the  first 
introduction(jj  of  the  maxim,  "  Free  ships,  free  goods." 

*CLXXVI1I.  Between  the  date  of  the  last  Treaty  in  1662  r+^fiQ-i 
and  the  year  1715,  there  appears  to  be  eleTon(r)  Treaties  con-  "-  -I 
tracted  by  seven  States,  in  which  the  same  or  similar  terms  were 
employed  ;(s)  and  during  the  whole  period  from  1642  to  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht,  1713,(()  there  appears  to  be  about  seventeen  Treaties  in  which 
this  stipulation  ia  inserted, 

CLXXIX.  It  was  in  1654  that  England  made  a  Treaty  with  I'ortugal, 
in  which,  for  the  first  time,  Eogland  agreed  that  the  flag  should  cover 
the  cargo ;  but  in  the  same  Treaty  it  was  stipulated  that  the  goods  of 
either  party  should  he  lawfiil  prize  if  found  on  board  the  enemies  of  the 
other.(!() 

CLXXX.  There  are  some  very  important  observations  which  apply 
ijenerall;/  to  a!l  the  Treaties,  in  which,  during  this  period,  the  new  rule 
was  introduced. 

1st.  In  these  Treaties  the  masim  is  acknowledged  on  parlicular 
occasions  between  particular  States,  not  unfrequently  inserted  by  a  State 
in  one  Treaty,  and  omitted  by  it  In  another  made  almost  contempora- 
neously with  different  Statea.^a:) 

(5)  Fnll  tvienly  years  (Mr.  Ward  observes)  a/tei-  the  Co ramec cement  assigned  to 
it  by  Schlegel  and  Basch.— "Ward,  136. 

M  Twelve,  therefore,  inclusive  of  the  Treaty  of  1662.  (s)  Ward,  140. 

(t)  England  and  France  (art.  ivii.)  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  1713.  "And  as  it  ia 
now  Btipulatcd,  concerning  ships  and  goods,  that  free  ehipa  shall  also  give  a 
freedom  to  goods,  and  that  everything  shall  be  deemed  to  be  free  and  exempt 
Tihioh  shall  be  found  on  board  the  ships  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  either  of  the 
*  confederates,  although  the  whole  lading,  or  any  part  thereof,  ehonld  appertain  to 
the  enemies  of  either  of  their  raajeatiea,  contraband  goods  being  always  excepted, 
on  the  discoveiy  whereof,  matters  shall  be  managed  according  to  the  sense  of  the 
subsequent  articles ;  it  is  also  agreed,  in  like  manner,  that  the  same  liberty  be 
extended  to  persona  who  are  on  board  a  free  ship,  with  this  effect,  that  although 
they  be  enemies  to  botb,  or  to  either  party,  they  are  not  to  be  taken  ont  of  that 
free  ship,  unless  they  are  soldiers,  and  in  actual  service  of  tbe  enemies." — Chal- 
mer's  Collect,  of  Treaties,  vol.  i.  p.  402. 

(u)  Dnmont,  vi.  11,  84.  The  new  maxim  continued  to  be  tbe  subject  of  stipula- 
tions between  England  and  Portugal  till  1843,whenitwas  abandoned,  and  lie  old 
principle  ratored. 

[x)  E.  g.  England  and  Portugal,  in  1681,  not  imerted,  and  for  the  first  time 
England  and  Holland,  same  year,  omitted,  and  the  Treaty  of  England  and  Sweden 
the  next  year,  1655,  contains  express  provisions  negativing  the  maxim.  "  Indeed," 
Mr.  Manning  truly  says,  "  In  pursuing  this  investigation  chronologically,  nothing 
can  be  more  obvious  than  that  nothing  like  a  general  principle  was  established  by 
the  Treaties  of  the  sevanieenlh  century." — Law  of  Nations,  p.  350.    Thus,  again, 
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r*2fi41       *2nd]y.  The  maxim  is  never  propounded  o 

*-         J  one  of  International  law,   as  one  of  universal  obligation, 

therefore  binding  upon  the  communitj  of  States. (y) 

Srdly.  The  luasim  is  during  this  period  universally  found  in  i 
nection  with  the  converse  maxim  that  "enemies'  ships  make 
goods." 

4th!y.  The  internal  and  mnnicipal  regulations  of  one  of  tte  principal 
maritime  countries,  viz.,  FraDce,(sJ  are  directly  at  variance  with  the 
recognition  of  this  maxim ;  such  regulations  being  promulgated  as  univer- 
sally applicable  after  Treaties  recognizing  the  maxim  in  ijuestion  had 
been  enteied  into  by  France  \i\^  pai  ti<.-alar  btates 

Thus  while  by  ter  Treaties  of  lf)55  with  England  and  the  Hanse 
Towns,  with  Sp'im  in  10o9,  with  England  in  1()77,  Pranio  stipulated 
for  the  maxim  that  "the  neutral  flag  covers  the  cai^o"  (gue  le  naiirt 
lihre  rend  hire  la  cari/ai'on,)  in  the  month  of  August,  1081,  France 
pj„„(.-|  put  forth  her  justly  famous  *0?-(?onno>ice  de  la  Marint,"  m 
L  -I  which  not  only  is  the  opposite  doctrine  precisely  and  firmly 
established,  but  the  harsher  principle  that  the  enemy  b  property  found 
on  board  the  neutral  ship  entails  the  condemnation  both  of  the  ship  and 
the  neutral  orjnendly  cai^o  An  arrU  dv.  cunseil  ot  the  20th  October, 
1692,  orders  this  ordonnance  to  be  rigorously  executed.  In  1704,  a 
Hglement  du  roi  carried  the  principle  yet  farther.  And,  lastly,  in  1744, 
a  new  reglement  re-enacted  and  reinforced  all  the  severities  of  the  French 
law  upon  this  subject, 

CLXXXI.  It  has  been  said  that  the  very  diversity  of  the  stipulation 
into  which  the  same  countries  have  entered  upon  this  same  subject, 
demonstrates  the  character  of  the  stipulation,  viz,,  that  of  a  particular 
compact  binding  particular  parties,  not  that  of  a  general  rule  obligatory 
upon  all.  But  there  is  also  strong  negative  proof  upon  this  point,  and 
that  of  two  kinds. 

First,  the  proof  derived  from  commercial  Treaties  containing  different 
or  contrary  conditions,  which  appear  to  be,  duiing  the  period  from  1642 
to  1715,  seven  in  number.(a) 

H  Hand  and  Fraoce,  1662,  (art.  xi.)  maitm  introduced.  Holland  and  England, 
ame  y  a    not  mentioned. 

(y)  The  two  propositionE  have,  boweyer,  been  judicially  held  to  bo  distinct  and 
Hit  p  nd  nt  of  each  other.  The  Cjgnet,  2  Dodeon's  Adm.  Eep.,  p.  299.  Tbe 
N  d  9  Cranoh's  f  Amet.)  Rep.,  p.  338,  confirming  the  opinions  of  Lord  Liver- 
p    1      D   course  on  Neutral  Nations,  p,  30,  and  Mr.  Ward,  pp.  145-6. 

(  )  I  h  d  occasion  to  observe,  in  a  former  note,  that  M.  de  Hantefeuille  is  strongly 
prej  d  d  against  EIngland.  It  is  fair  to  say,  that  in  his  endeavour  to  establish 
that  free  ships  free  goods,  is  a  primitive  law  of  nations,  he  doea  not  spare  France : 
"  La  Franoe,  je  le  die  avec  peine,  mais  je  dois  le  dire,  a  depassee  toutes  les  autres 
nations  dans  cette  vole.  Prolectrice  ardente  et  ficlairfie  des  droits  des  peuples 
dans  les  attes  diplomatiques,  elle  maintient  et  promulgue  des  loix  iol^rieures  qui 
angantissent  ces  droita  dans  leur  parties  les  plus  essentielles,  et  emploie  la  force 
brutale  pour  fairs  auz  peoples  neutres  et  ind^pendants  I'application  de  ces  loix 
iniques  et  fitrangferes." — Des  Droits  et  des  Devoirs  des  Nations  Neutres,  t.  iii.  p.  361. 

(a)  Ward,  13T.  Fr^mce  and  Courland,  1643.  Duke  of  C.  prohibited  from 
carrying  any  merchandize  to  enemies  of  France.  Otherwise  perfect  freedom  of 
commerce.  Phicaart,  by  De  Witt,  in  war  against  England  (1632.)  Treaty  of  Upsal 
between  England  and  Sweden,  llth  April,  1654.    Duraont,  t.  vi.  pt.  ii.  p.  80. 

'■Lest  such  free  navigation,"  says  the  article,  "should  be  prejudicial  to  the  con- 
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Secondly,  the  proof  derived  from  commercial  Treaties  which  are 
altogether  silent  as  to  the  maxim,  though  their  object  and  r*n(.(.-i 
*character  would  require  its  enunciation  if  it  were  to  be  relied  >-  -J 
upon.  These  appear  to  be,  speaking  of  the  same  interval,  between 
thirty  and  forty  in  number.(6) 

*CLXXXII.  The  interval  between  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  and  r^oc-j-, 
the  first  Armed  Neutrality, (c)  (1713-1780)  does  not  show  any  L  "'J 
materia!  change  in  the  progress  or  decline  of  the  new  maxim. 

It  appears  to  have  been  sometimes  the  subject  of  stipulation,  hut  more 
frequentSy  passed  over  silently  in  the  commercial  Treaties  of  this  period. 
And  this  estimate  proceeds  upon  the  basis,  that  all  Treaties,  though 
containing  no  new  reference  to  the  particular  maxim,  but  being  confir- 
matory of  former  Treaties  in  which  it  has  been  mentioned,  are  to  be 
counted  as  new  Treaties  upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  Ward,  after  a  careful  and  elaborate  analysis,  reckons  the  number 
of  the  Treaties  in  which  the  observance  of  the  principle  is  stipulated 
for,  to  amount  to  twenty;  that  is,  however,  by  including  all  the  Treaties 
which  conJirm(d\  the  Treaties  of  Utrecht,  and  also  by  reckoning  each 
contract  between  any  two  parties  at  a  general  Treaty  as  a  separate  Treaty 
of  itself  ;(e)  and  he  computes  the  number  in  which  no  notice  of  the 
principle  is  taken,  to  be  not  less  than  thirty-four. 

And  then  he  proceeds  to  state  this  summary  of  the  whole  numerical 
ai^ument — that  is  to  say,  the  argument  derivable  from  the  number  of 
Treaties  which  have  contained  the  stipulation  that  "free  ships  make  free 
goods,"  in  the  long  interval  between  1642  and  1780  :(/) — "  And  thus," 

federnte  that  ia  at  war,  and  leai  hostile  goods  and  icarei  should  be  concealed  under  the 
disguite  of  friendship,  and  for  removing  all  Euspicion  and  fraud,  passports  and  cer- 
tificates shall  be  provided." — Chalmer's  Treaties,  vol.  i.  pp.  25-26.  Confirmed  by 
Trealies  of  16B6  between  Cromwell  and  Gnstavns. — Dumonl,  ib.,  p.  125.  Treaty 
of  1661.  Denmark  and  France,  November,  1645.  France  and  Holland,  1616  (as 
explained  by  Ward,  123-133.)     England  and  Denmark,  1610  (art.  ix.) 

(i)  Mr  Ward  enumerates  ;-~Denmark  and  Holland,  1645.  Denmark  and  Sweden, 
1658.  The  same,  1660.  Spain  and  Hanse  Towns,  1647.  CromweU  and  Holland, 
1654.  Cromwell  and  Spain,  1655.  Sweden  and  Moscow,  1661.  England  and 
Prussia,  1G61.  England  and  Sweden,  1661.  England  and  Denmark,  1661.  Eng- 
land and  Holland,  1662.  Sweden  and  France  in  1661,  1662,  1663.  Denmark  and 
Holland,  1666.  England  and  Denmark  (at  Breda,)  1669.  England  and  Spain,  (at 
Breda,)  1666  and  I6T0.  England  and  Savoj,  !668.  England  and  Sweden,  1666. 
The  same,  1674.  France  and  Sweden,  1672.  Sweden  and  Holland  (at  Nimfeguen.) 
Spain  and  Holland  (at  BrnsGels,  before  Nim^gnen.)  England  and  the  Forte,  1615. 
England, Sweden,aQdHolland,lJOO.  Holland9iidDenmark,noi.  Dutch  Treaties 
witbBarbary  States.  Tripoli,  1703.  Tnnis,  1703.  PortngalandSpain,  1701.  Eng- 
land and  Portugal,  1703.  England  and  Danlzic,  1706.  Between  the  same  parties, 
at  Utrecht,  1713.  Algiers,  1712.  Utrecht  in  1713,  and  in  the  second  Treaty  of 
Utrecht,  1714,  between  England  and  Spain.  The  new  Treaties  Between  1715  and 
1780,  containing  tbe  maxim  "Free  ships  make  free  goods;" — Eussiaand  HoUand, 
1716  (arts.  v.  is..) — Dnmont,  t.  viii.  pp.  470-1.  Spain  and  Austria  (Treaty  of 
Vienna,  1725)  (arts,  viii.-x.)— Dnmont,  t.  viii.  p.  479.  Prussia  and  Sweden,  1162. 
-De  MartfinE,  Bee,  t.  i.  p.  39.  France  and  Holland,  1778,  (arts,  siv.-xsiii.— De 
Martens,  t.  ii.  pp.  594-597. 

(e)  Ward,  148. 

(d)  E.  g.  Treaty  of  Ais-Ia  Chapelle,  1748.     Treaty  of  Paris,  1763. 

(£)  Ward,  150. 

{/)  1  do  not  pledge  myself  to  an  exact  agreement  as  to  tlie  numbers;  but  the 
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he  says,  "  accordiag  to  this  enumeration,  not  less  than  thirty-four  Treaties 
passed  hetween  the  various  maritime  States,  from  the  year  1715  to  1780, 
which  take  no  notice  of  the  principle  before  ns;  and  these,  in  additioQ 
to  thirty-one  which  were  formed  between  1642  and  1715,  the  epoch 
whence  Schlcgel,  on  the  authority  of  Buschjf^)  commences  the  series  of 
r*2fiSl  *i'"'t'^''y  *conventions,  make  in  all  no  less  than  sisty-five. 
L  -I  Seven  are  to  be  added,  which,  as  we  see,  were  actually  adverse. 
And  the  maxim  is,  therefore,  either  positively  denied,  or  totally  un- 
noticed, by  as  many  as  seventy-two.  Granting,  then,  what  is  not 
improbable  ^calculating  upon  the  ground  which  has  here  been  pursued,) 
that  there  are  thirty-five  Treaties  favourable  to  the  principle,  what  is  to 
become  of  the  proof  that  it  forms  so  considerable  a  majority  as,  of 
necessity,  to  make  the  rule  for  all  countries  not  bound?  The  power  of 
thus  binding  them,  our  principles  have  wholly  denied,  into  whatever 
proportion,  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  the  Treaties  may  he  divided. 
But  it  seems  not  a  little  extraordinary,  that  so  new  a  paradox  should  he 
started  as  law  with  such  fragile  foundations,  even  as  to  the  fact."(A) 

CLXSXIII.  There  are  two  Treaties  contracted  during  this  period, 
the  provisions  of  which  require  especial  attention. 

First.  The  Treaty  between  France  and  Ilamburg  in  1769. 

Secondly.  The  Treaty  between  France  and  Mccklenhui^  ia  1779. 

The  Treaty  between  France  and  Hamburg  of  1769,{i!)  contains  the 
following  provisions  :  Art.  XIV.  "  Comme  il  est  nficeesaire  que  les  bour- 
geois et  habitans  de  la  dite  vilie  saehent  eu  quo!  consiste  la  liberty  de 
leur  commerce  et  navigation,  en  temps  dc  guerre,  et  qu'ils  ayent  une 
connoissance  parfaite  des  riaques  qu'ils  courront  en  faisant  on  commerce 
illicite  et  defendu,  il  a  6te  arrct6,  que  la  confiscation  aura  lieu  dans  les 
cas  suivans : 

1.  "Lorsque  des  effets,  march  an  dises  et  deur^es  appartenants  aux 
bourgeois  et  habitans  de  la  dite  ville,  ae  trouveront  eharg^Js  dans  un 
navire  ennemi,  quand  m^me  ils  ne  seroient  pas  de  contrehande. 

2.  "LorsquQ  des  efiets  et  marchandises  de  contrebande,  ci-apres 
r*2fi'il  '^'^'^^S'^^i  ^^  trouveront  chai^iSs  dans  un  navire  de  *la  ditu  ville, 
L        -I  et  que  leur  destination  sera  d'etre  port^s  aux  p  J      t  pi  d 


3.  "Lorsque  des  efiets,  marchandises  et  denr^cs,     pp    t        t 

ennemis  du  Eoi,  et  servants  il  l'6quipemcnt,  approvisi        m  t 

tentatioa  de  leurs  troupes,  ou  de  leurs  auxiliaries,  se  t  t    h    g 
dans  un  navire  de  la  dite  ville.     Pour  ce  qui  regarde  In  mm 

et  le  reste  du  chargement,  la  decision  se  trouve  &.  1'  4  t   1  X"\  II    1 
present  Traits." 

Art.  XVII.  The  nest  article,  it  will  he  seen,  contains  a  mitigation  of 

inaccnracyii/ony,  is  so  slight  aa  to  be  immaterial,  and  to  leava  the  argument  from 
the  relative  nambers  unaffected. 

(g)  Vide  ante,  p.  262  note  (o)  as  to  the  value  of  sueh  authority. 

\h)  Ward,  p.  152. 

(i)  Treaty  between  France  and  Hamburg,  1769. — Do  Martens,  Reo.  de  Tr.  t.  i. 
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the  peculiar  severity  of  the  French  law : — "Les  marchandiaes  de  con- 
trebande  et  les  denr&is  de  la  quality  ap^eififie  par  les  articles  prficfidena, 
et  daus  !es  eaa  y  espliqu^s,  ainsi  quo  tous  lea  cffets,  denrSes  et  maichan- 
disea  g^nSralemeiit  quelconques,  appartenantes  aus  ennemis  du  Roi,  qui 
se  trouveront  but  lea  naTires  de  la  dite  ville,  aeront  confisqu^s;  maia  le 
nayire,  ni  le  reate  du  oLargemont,  ne  seroyit  pas  sujeta  k  confiscation." 

CLXXXIV.  The  Treaty  between  France  and  Mecklenburg  Sehwerin, 
of  Septemher,  1799/A)  contains  the  following  proviaions : — Art.  XI. 
"  S'il  aurvenoit  une  guerre  entre  le  Eoi  et  quelquea  Puiaaances  autres 
que  i'Empereur  et  I'Empire  d'Allemagne,  ce  qu'i  Dieii  ne  plaise,  les 
vaisaeaux  de  Sa.  Maj.  et  cenx  de  ses  sujets,  arni6a  en  guerre  ou  autre- 
ment,  nc  pourront  empScher,  arr6t«r  ni  retenir  lea  navires  de  Mecklen- 
hour^  sous  quelque  pr^teste  que  ce  aoit,  qnand  m^me  ils  iroient  dans  les 
viiles,  porta,  hivrea  et  autrea  iieux  dfipcndans  des  Puissances  ennemies 
de  Sa  Maj.,  si  ce  n'est  dans  les  cas  ci-aprSs  espliqufe.  Et  pour  pr^venir, 
autant  qu'il  sera  possible,  tout  commerce  illicit*  en  temps  de  guerre,  le 
S^r^nisaime  Due  s' engage,  dans  le  cas  d'une  rupture  entre  la  France  et 
qaelque  Puissance  autre  que  *rEmpereur  et  I'Empire  d'Aile-  c*<>-i)t 
magne,  de  ne  pas  permettre,  sous  quelque  prfiteste  que  co  soit,  •-  "  -■ 
que  les  sujets  de  S.  A.  S^r^nissime  fournissent  aux  enncmia  du  Roi 
aucunea  armea,  munitions  de  guerre,  ni  marchandises  de  coatrebande 
oi-apr6s  design  des." 

Art.  XII.  "  Oomme  il  est  n^cessaire  que  les  sujeta  du  Sfir^aissime 
Due  de  Meoklenhourg  sachent  en  quoi  oonsistc  la  liberty  de  leur  com- 
merce et  navigatioa  en  temps  de  guerre,  et  qu'iis  ajent  une  connoissance 
parfaite  des  riaques  qu'iis  courront  en  faissant  commerce  ilUcitc  et  d6- 
fendu,  il  a  ^td  arr@td  que  la  eonfiseation  aura  lieu  dans  les  cas  suivans, 
savoir  r — 

1.  "Lorsque  des  effels,  marchandises,  et  denrSea  apparfenana  aus 
dita  sujets  Mecklenbourgeois,  se  trouveront  ehai^fis  dans  uu  navire 
ennemi,  quand  mSme  ila  no  aeroient  pas  de  contrebande. 

2.  "Lorsque  les  effets  et  marchandises  de  contrebande,  ci-apr6s  d6- 
Mgnfe,  se  trouveront  charges  dans  un  nayire  du  dit  Duche,  et  que  leur 
destination  sera  d'etre  port&  aus  pays  et  places  des  ennemia  de  la  cou- 

3.  "  Lorsque  des  effets,  marchandises,  et  denizes  appartenans  aux 
ennemis  du  Eoi,  ct  servant  k  I'equipement,  approvisiouaement  ou  snsten- 
tation  de  leurs  troupes  ou  de  leurs  auxiliaries,  se  trouveront  charges  dans 
un  navire  Mecklenbourgeois.  Pour  ce  qui  regarde  le  navire  m6me  et 
le  reste  du  ohaigement,  ia  decision  se  trouve  k  I'Art.  XV.  du  pr&ent 
Traits. 

Art.  XXI.  "LesvaisseauxMecklenbourgeoissur  lesquelsilse  trouvera 
dea  marchandises  appartenantes  aus  ennemis  de  8.  M.,  ne  pourront  etre 
retenus,  amends,  ni  confisques,  non  plus  que  le  reste  de  leur  cargaison ; 
mais  seulement  lea  marchandisea  et  denrees  de  la  qualitd  de  celles  spe- 
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cifi^es  par  i'Art.  XV.,  appartenantes  aux  ennemia  de  la  France,  eeront 
confisquees,  de  mSmc  que  les  maroliimdises  de  contrebande,  S.  M. 
d^rogeant  k  oet  ggard  k  tous  usages  et  ordonnanoes  b,  ce  contraires, 
r*27n  *"^^'"^  ^  oelles  dos  aUDces  1536,  1584,  ot  1681,  qui  portent  que 
L  -I  la  robe  eunemie  eonflsque  la  marcbandise  et  le  vaisseau  ami. 
Bien  eutendu  que  si  la  partie  du  chargement  qui  se  trouvera  sujotte  ii 
confiscation  6toit  si  cousidorablo,  qu'elle  ne  pflt  gtre  cbargi^e  sur  le  na- 
vire  Francois,  il  sera  permis  en  ce  caa  an  eapitaine  du  vaisseau  Francois, 
de  conduire  le  navire  Mecklenbourgeois  dans  le  plus  proche  port  de 
France,  pour  etre  les  denrSes  et  marcbandises  sujettea  k  confiscation 
d6charg^ea  sana  retardement,  apr^  quoi  le  navire  de  Mecklenburg  avec 
le  reate  de  sa  cargaison,  sera  relS,ohS  et  mis  en  pleine  liberte." 

CLXXXY.  Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  tbe  correct  opinion  upon  the 
abstract  question,  the  historical /acts  which  have  been  set  forth  render 
it  impossible  to  deny,  as  far  as  we  have  hitherto  gone,  first,  that  the 
masim  "  free  ships  make  free  goods,"  was  never  part  of  general  Inter- 
national Law ;  and,  secondly,  that,  of  all  nations,  France  had,  in  her 
general  policy,  enforced  the  opposite  doctrine  with  the  greatest  severity, 
and  had  even  added  to  it  the  supposed  converse  proposition  that  "  ene- 
mies' ships  make  enemies'  goods."  This  severity  appears  to  have  been 
confined  to  France  and  Spain, ^^^ 

The  practice  of  the  International  tribunals,  the  Prize  Courts  of  Eng- 
land, has  invariably  maintained  a  doctrine  opposed  t<i  the  severities  of 
th  F  n  h  and  '^p  '  h  law,  and,  therefore,  when  in  1640  France 
attempt  dt  juttyh  nfiscationof  English  neutral  vesaels  by  alleging 
a  m  la  p  ti  n  th  part  of  England,  it  was  replied  by  the  best 
civil  n  f  th  ag  &  H  nry  Martin,  "that  which  is  alleged  by  the 
Frnhtobprat  dnur  Courts  of  Admiralty,  is  absolutely  denied ; 
and  n  th  th  1  w  n  th  practice  hath  ever  been  here  to  confiscate 
th  pOod  f  f n  J  f  ha  ing  enemies'  goods  among  them  ;  we  are  so 
far  from  doing  any  such  act  of  injustice,  that,  when  in  time  *of  r*97[,-i 
war  we  have  met  with  any  such  prizes,  the  freight  hath  always  L  "  J 
been  paid  by  the  taker  for  those  enemies'  goods  that  he  took,  and  those 
that  belonged  to  friends  were  duly  restored  to  them."/jjt^ 

On  the  16th  of  August,  1689,  a  treaty  between  England  and  Holland 
contained  stipulations  introducing  the  French  law  on  this  subject  in  the 
war  against  France ;  here,  as  in  the  later  war  against  French  aggression, 
we  find  the  evil  and  unjustifiable  principle  of  meeting  by  retaliation  the 
violations  of  Intemation  Law  committed  by  the  enemy,  a  principle  which, 
however  just  towards  him,  is  certainly  unjust  towards  the  Neutral.  The 
morality  of  the  state  and  the  individual  ia  the  same  in  this  as  in  other 
respects  :  the  injured  party,  whether  it  be  a  state  or  an  individual,  must 
not  relieve  itself  from  the  act  of  the  wrongdoer  at  the  espense  of  a  third 
and  innocent  party. (wj 

CLXXXVI.  The  year  1780  opens  a  new  chapter  in  the  history  of  the 
intercourse  of  nations, — 

(I)  Valin,  Ocd,  de  la  Jlariue,  1.  i{i.  t.  is.  art,  vii. 

(m)  Lord  Liverpool's  Disuourse,  p.  24.     Vide  ante,  attount  of  this  wotli. 

(n)  Vide  ante,  toI.  i.  ch,  sxxiv.  p.  36. 
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"  Ambages,  Bed  sutnma  sequar  fastigia,  rtfrma."(o) 
In  1780,  an  accident  brought  into  tie  field  ac  unexpected  aad  roumrk 
able  champion  of  the  new  doctrine— a  then  semi-barharous  Power  of 
gigantic  dimensions,  touching  at  one  extremity  the  farthest  bounds  of 
civilizationj  but  gradually  developing  at  the  other  extremity  forces  and 
resources  in  the  European  hemisphere  which  made  her  opinion  weigh 
heavily  in  the  scale  into  which  it  was  thrown.  The  vast  empire  of  Rus- 
sia was  governed  at  this  time  by  Catherine  II.  Under  her  auspices  arose 
the  first  of  the  associations  known  in  history  by  the  name  of  the  Two 
Armed  Neutralities. 

It  is  rather  the  province  of  the  historian  than  of  the  jurist  to  trace  the 
origin  and  lay  hare  the  causes  of  this  event.  But  it  must  be  observed 
that  the  memoir  of  Count  *Goertz,(p)  the  diary  of  Lord  Malmes-  r^.iyo-i 
bury,  the  records  of  De  Flasaan,^^)  and  of  Von  Dohm,{7-)  esta-  L  J 
blish,  beyond  the  possibUity  of  a  reasonable  doubt,  three  things  respect- 
ing it.  First,  that  it  was  the  r^ult  of  a  cabinet  intrigue  (which  meant 
nothing  less  than  the  welfare  of  nations,)  availing  itself  of  an  accident. (s) 
Secondly,  that  originally  the  Empress  had  fully  adopted  and  meant  to 
carry  into  effect  the  principles  of  International  Law  contended  for  by 
England.  Thirdly,  that  to  the  last  she  never  clearly  understood  what 
she  had  done,  or  why  she  had  given  offence  to  Great  Britain. (()  Count 
Panin  was  Chancellor  of  the  Empire ;  Prince  Potemkin  the  reigning 
favourite  of  the  Empress.  England,  in  her  war  with  her  Colonies,  France 
and  Spain,  sought  aid  in  an  alliance  with  Russia.  Potemkin  favoured, 
Panin  opposed  it.  The  seizure  of  two  Russian  ships  hy  Spain  at  this 
time  incensed  the  Empress;  Potemkin  availed  himself  of  her  wrath  to 
induce  her  to  order  the  equipment  of  a  fleet,  destined  to  co-operate  with 
England  against  Spain,  if  redress  were  denied.  Panin  discovered  both 
that  the  fleet  was  ordered,  and  its  destination.  He  saw  in  these  facts, 
however,  the  opportunity  *of  crushing  his  rival,  and  he  seized  it  r-ifniji-i 
with  great  adroitness.  He  applauded  the  determiuatioa  of  the  L  J 
Empress,  but  artfully  suggested  that  an  occasion  now  presented  itself  to 
her  of  appearing  in  the  magnificent  character  of  the  lawgiver  of  the  seas, 

(o)  .^Q.  I.  341-2. 

Ip)  MSmoire  sur  la  Neutrality  arm^e,  p.  104. 

(ji  Hisl.  G6d.  et  Baieonle  de  la  Dipl.  Frao^aise,  t.  vii.  p.  260. 

(rf  DenkwUrdigkeiten  meiner  Zeit,  Band  II.  100. 

(s)  L'Impfiratcice  Marie  Tb6rtse,  s'extasiant  snr  le  rare  bonheur  de  Ca-thovine, 
tint  au  Baron  de  Breteuil  na  discours  qui  confirme  ce  que  rapports  la  Baton  de 
Gioettz.  "  II  u'y  a  pas,"  lui  dit  eUe,  ^  I'occaslon  de  la  neutrality  armSe,  "  il  n'y  a 
pas  jusqu'A  sea  lues  les  plus  mal  combin^es,  qui  ne  tourneut  il  eon  profit  et  &  sn 
gioire ;  car  voub  eavez  sans  doute  que  la  d^laration  qu'elle  vieut  de  faire  pour  sa 
neutralitl  maritime,  arait  d'abord  £t£  airSt^e  Cans  les  termes  les  plus  favorabks 
A  I'Angleterre.  Cet  ouvrage  avail  614  fait  par  la  seule  infiuence  de  M.  le  Prince 
Potemkin,  et  ^  I'insu  de  M.  le  Comte  da  Panin ;  et  cette  Ueolacacion,  inspires  par 
I'Angleterre,  €tait  au  moment  de  pariutre,  lorsque  M.  de  Panin,  qni  en  a  ^t^  ia- 
strait,  atronv^  mojen  de  la  faire  enti^rement  changer,  etdela  touraer  absolament 
en  voire  faveur." — De  Flassan,  t.  vii.  p.  212,  note  (1). 


y  (tath  December,  178 
quel  mal  vous  fait  cette  neutralili  arm^e,  ou  plutot,  nuUiU  armSe  1" — Pie  Politik 
der  Seemachte,  p.  314.     (Hamburg,  1855.) 
AtfausT,  1857. — 15 
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and  the  protectress  of  Neutrals,  and  at  the  same  time  of  avenging  the  injury 
to  herself.  The  flattery  was  so  specious  and  so  well  applied,  that  the 
Empress  placed  herself  in  the  hands  of  her  wily  and  successful  courtier. 
Panin  drew  up  a  manifesto  of  neutral  rights,  and  the  Empress  communi- 
cated it  to  France,  Spain,  and  England. 

Seldom  has  a  more  important  event  grown  from  a  more  despicahle 
origin.  It  is  rot,  perhaps,  with  any  unnatural  reluctance,  that  we  hear 
in  these  days  that  Europe  acquired  for  the  first  time,  towards  tho  end  of 
the  last  century,  an  acC|iiaintanco  with  the  true  doctrines  of  International 
Justice,  from  a  quarrel  between  the  unprincipled  courtiers  of  a  vain  profli- 
gate woman,  whom  the  inscrutable  decrees  of  Providence  had  permitted 
to  be  the  absolute  sovereign  of  an  half-civilized  empire. 

CLXXXVII.  Tho  propositions  of  the  new  Russian  International  Code, 
were  as  follows ;(«) — 

I.  That  neutral  ships  might  freely  trade  from  port  to  port^  and  upon 
tho  coasts  of  nations  at  war. 

II.  That  the  property  of  the  subjects  of  belligerent  Powers  should  be 
free  on  board  neutral  sbips,  excepting  goods  that  were  contraband. 

in.  That  with  regard  to  contraband  goods,  the  Empress  bound  herself 
by  what  was  contained  in  the  Arts.  X.  and  XI. (ic)  of  her  treaty  with 
Creat  Britain,  extending  these  obligations  to  all  belligerent  Powers. 
r*.77c-i  *IV.  That  to  determine  what  characterises  a  blockaded  port, 
L  "  -I  this  term  shall  be  confined  to  places  where  there  is  an  evident 
danger  in  entering,  from  the  arrangements  of  the  Power  which  is  at- 
tacking, with  vessels  stationary  and  sufficiently  close. 

Y.  That  these  principles  shall  serve  for  a  rule  in  the  proceedings  and 
judgments  on  the  legality  of  prizes. 

CLXXXVni.  France,  Spain,  Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  the  two 
latter  in  direct  violation  of  tbe  faith  of  treaties,  gave  in  their  adherence 
to  Russia.  At  a  later  period,  Prussia  and  the  Emperor  of  Germany 
joined  the  league.  Still  later,  Portugal  and  the  Two  Sicilies  acceded  to 
the  Russian  confederacy. 

CLXXXIX.  As  to  France,  we  have  seen  what  were  the  provisions  of 
her  treaty  seven  months  before  she  joined  the  Russian  League. 

As  to  Spain,  in  the  year  1780,  one  month  before  her  accession,  she 
had  issued  the  severest  ordinances  against  neutrals,  ordering  the  seizure 
of  vessels  which  carried  enemies'  goods  or  provisions. (^) 

To  Denmark  and  Sweden,  Great  Britain  replied  by  a  vain  appeal  to 
the  faith  of  Treaties.  Yet  how  did  the  matter  stand  between  England 
and  Denmark  ?(z) 

In  1670,  a  solemn  treaty  of  commerce  was  concluded  between  Eng- 

(u)  De  Martens,  Rec.  iii.  p.  158.  Actes  relatife  &  la  Neutrality  armlo. 
.{x)  "L'AtdcIe  XI.  da  Traitfi  de  1766  dfeigne  lea  seals  o^jeta  suivans  comme 
HiiDt  de  contrebande : — 'ies  canons,  mortiers,  armes  ^  feu,  pistolets,  bombes, 
grenades,  bouleta,  balles,  fusils,  pierres  it  feu,  mSthes,  pondre,  salpetre,  Eoofre, 
cuirasBfiB,  piques,  ep^a,  eeioturooB,  pocheB  £l  cartouche,  sefiea  et  brides,  au-del^  de 
ce  qui  est  necessaire  pour  la  provision  du  vaiseeau."' — De  Flassan,  vii.  p.  273, 

M  De  Martens,  iv.  268.     Ward,  163. 

(2)  Ward,  155,  whose  concise  and  clear  statement  I  have  transplanted  into  mj 
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land  and  Benmai-k,  the  ttird  article  of  which  contained  the  definition  of 
conttibdnd,  hut  in  which,  however,  the  words,  "other  necessaries  for 
the  tiae  ot  war,"  were  thouKht  too  indefinite.  To  remedy  this,  a  con- 
vention was  made  to  put  the  fiiatter  out  of  doubt,  by  an  article  to  be  sub- 
stituted m  the  place  of  the  other;  by  which  contraband  was  declared  to 
include  the  very  subjects  so  often  disputed, — ship-timber,  tar,  pitch, 
rosm,  sheet-copper,  hemp,  sails,  and  cordage.  This  was  signed  on  the 
4tli  July,  1780.  On  the  *8th  was  signed  that  declaration  of  the  j. 
Armed  Neutrality,  which  had  long  beea  concerting  between  il 
original  members ;  and  in  which  the  King  of  Denmark  declares,  that  he 
understands  nothing  under  contraband,  except  the  articles  specified  in 
the  third  article  of  the  treaty  of  1670, 

CXC.  To  Russia,  Great  Britain  made  answer  as  to  the  general  law, 
that  "his  majesty  hath  acted  towards  friendly  and  neutral  Powers  ac- 
cording to  their  own  procedure  respecting  Great  Hritain,  and  conforma- 
bly to  the  clearest  principles  generally  acknowledged  as  the  Law  of  Na- 
tions, being  the  only  law  between  powers  where  no  treaties  subsist,  and 
agreeably  to  the  t«nor  of  his  different  engagements  with  other  powers, 
whose  engagements  have  altered  this  primitive  law,  by  mutual  stipula- 
tions proportioned  to  the  will  and  convenience  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties." She  addedj  "  that  precise  orders  had  been  given  respecting  the 
flag  and  commerce  of  Ilussia,  according  to  the  laws  of  nations  and  the 
tenor  of  our  treaty  of  commerce ;  that  it  was  to  be  presumed  that  no 
irregularity  would  happen,  but  that  otherwise  redress  would  be  afforded 
by  our  Courts  of  Admiralty,  judging  according  to  the  Ijaws  of  Nations,  in 
BO  equitable  a  manner,  that  her  imperial  majesty  shall  be  perfectly  satisfied, 
and  acknowledge  a  like  spirit  of  justice  which  she  herself  possesses. "(« J 

CXCI.  But  the  most  remarkable  factconnected  with  the  Armed  Neu- 
trality of  1780,  remains  to  be  stated,  namely,  that  every  one  of  the  pow- 
ers composing  this  hallowed  league  for  the  maintenance  of  International 
Justice  upon  the  piineiples  of  the  Russian  edict,  departed  from  the  obli- 
gation which  they  had  contracted  as  Neutrals  as  soon  as  they  became 
BdligerenU,  and  returned  without  shame  or  hesitation  to  the  practice  of 
the  ancient  law. 

In  the  meantime  it  must  be  homo  in  mind  that  though  this  Russian 
convention  professed  to  contain  an  exposition  of  the  principles  of  univer- 
sal justice,  it  took  care  to  provide  *that  its  stipulations  should  be  _ 
binding  only  during  the  present  war;  it  held  out,  indeed,  the  L 
prospect  of  future  arrangements  in  time  of  peace,  and  Sweden  was  particu- 
larly anxious  to  propose  a  congress  in  which  the  question  should  be  finally 
settied.     We  shall  see  what  course  she  pursued  a  few  years  afterwards. 

CXCII.  The  dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Russian  League, 
was  not  arranged  when  the  war  was  ended.  But  the  Treaty  of  Versailles, 
1783,  between  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain,  confirmed  the  Treaty 
of  Utrecht,  and  therefore  between  these  contracting  powers  established 
the  principle  of  "  free  ships  free  goods." 

The  treaty  between  Prussia  and  the  United  Stat«s  of  North  America, 
1785,  stipulates  that  enemies'  goods  shall  be  free  on  board  friends'  ships, 
(fl)  Acnual  Reg.  for  1180.     (115.) 
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but  not  that  friends'  goods  shall  be  seizable  on  board  enemies'  ships, (J) 
France  and  Holland  renewed  in  1785  tho  articles  of  the  Treaty  of 
TIt^echt,(c^  which  stipulated  thatyree  ships  make  free  goods,  and  enetnies' 
ships  enemies'  goods.  In  the  same  year,  Austria  and  Eusaia(rfJ  renewed 
tho  provisions  of  the  Armed  Neutrality  on  this  subject. 

In  the  great  commercial  treaty  of  26th  Sept«mber,  1786,  negotiated 
by  Mr.  Eden,  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Pitt,  with  France,  Great  Jtritain 
engaged  that  "  free  ships  should  make  free  goods,  and  enemies'  ships 
enemies'  goods ."(ej 

In  the  debat«  which  took  place  in  Parliament  upon  tho  preliminaries 
of  this  treaty,  it  was  objected  that  they  contained  a  recognition  by  Great 
Britain  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Armed  Neutrality.  To  this  it  was  an- 
swered that  the  provisions  of  this  treaty  were  only  intended  to  apply  to 
a  case,  in  itself  improbable,  that  either  of  the  contracting  parties  should 
„„_„-  be  engaged  in  a  maritime  war,  whilst  the  other  should  remain 
L  J  *neutral,  and  that  these  provisions  were  not  intended  to  furnish 
a  general  rule  to  be  observed  towards  other  nations.(/) 

This  authoritative  interpretation  of  the  treaty  is  remarkable  and  im- 
portant, and  appears  to  have  been  entirely  overlooked  by  those(i7)  who 
have  cited  the  treaty  as  evidence  that  Great  Britain  intended  to  intro- 
duce the  general  principle  of  free  ships  free  goods,  into  the  Interna, 
tional  Code  of  Maritime  Law. 

CXCIII.  The  United  States  of  North  America,  the  new  I'ower  which 
had  firmly  established  itself  before  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  was  made  in 
1783,  and  which  carried  the  doctrines  of  International  Law  into  a  new 
hemisphere,  incorporated  the  two  maxims,  free  ships  free  goods,  and  ene- 
mies' ships  enemies'  goods,  into  her  treaties  with  Holland  in  1782,  with 
Sweden  in  1783,  and  with  Prussia  in  1785.{A) 

CXCIV.  The  benevolent  and  philosophical  Franklin  introduced  into 
this  last-mentioned  treaty  various  stipulations,  having  for  their  object  to 
mitigate  the  neccssaiy  horrors  of  war,  abolishing  privateering,  protecting 
fishermen  and  unfortified  cities,  and  providing  for  the  good  treatment  of 
prisoners. (i)  The  interval  between  the  two  Armed  Neutralities  is  still 
more  remarkable  for  the  appearance  of  two  celebrated  works  on  the  rights 
and  duties  of  Neutrals  by  two  Italian  jurists,  Galiani  and  Lampredi. 
Galiani  was,  as  he  tells  us,  ordered  to  write  his  book  as  fast  as  possible, 
to  defend  the  conduct  of  the  King  of  tho  Two  Sicilies  in  adhering  to  the 
Russian  League.  He  published  his  work  at  Naples  in  1782. (A)  In 
1788,  Lampredi  pnblished  his  work  at  Florence. (?)     He  espressed  his 

(b)  De  Martens,  iv.  42.  U)  lb.,  68.  id)  lb.,  16. 

(e)  Arts.  XX.,  XXIX.    Chalmers,  vol.  i.  pp.  530-536. 

(/)  Parliamentary  Hietocy  of  England,  vol,  iivi.  p.  563. 

M  Edinburgh  Review  for  Jo ly,  1854, p.  234. 

\h)  Elliot's  (Amecican)  Diplomatic  Code,  I.,  pp.  134-168,  334. 

(!)  Wheaton'B  Hist.,  p.  308.     Vide  ante,  p.  8,  sec.  iv. 

(*)  Dei  DoTeri  dei  Principi  nentcali  verso  i  Priacipi  giierregianti,  e  di  qnesti 
vereo  i  Principi  neatrali.    Napoli,  4to.,  Il82. 

(i)  Del  Comraercio  dei  Popoli  neutrali  in  Tempo  di  Guerra.  FirenKe.  Ho  had 
pteviouflj  publislied  Juris  Publioi  Universalia,  give  Juris  Nature  et  Gentium 
Theoremata.  Libnrni,  vol.  iii.,  1T76-8.  Mr.  Whcflton  considers  liiiu  to  be  a  much 
abler  writer  than  Galiani.—Wheaton'a  Hisl.,  310. 
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conclusion,  founded  upon  *very  learned  premises,  that  there  was  i-^girq-i 
no  comparison  between  the  relative  importance  of  the  rights  of  ■-  J 
the  Belligerent  and  of  the  Neutral,  assuming  them  to  be  in  collision  upon 
th^t         fm  d         hd  neutral  ships.     For  what,  after 

11  (h  J  )  th  J  J  t  d  by  the  Neutral  from  the  capture  of 
h  sslldwth  m  gdf  his  vessel  be  restored,  and  he,  as 
th    t  eat  Ins;     f      t  j^'rebp'd  his  freight  ?     Merely 

th    d  1  y      d  tl     p      bl    1        f        tu  a     y  g        On  the  other  hand, 

f  th     nght    f  th    B  11  g        t  b     f    g        th     f  tal    onsequence  may 

th  t  th        t  mm  f  th     n  my  n   y  b    carried  on  under 

th  t    J  fl  g       d  th  p    f  pt         t    th    f,  eat  injury  of  the 

B  11  g        t  th    mai      bj    t    f  wh       m     t  m    w    f      is  to  destroy  the 

mm        I  d  f  h  my,  th        ewa  of  his  naval 

CXCV.  It  has  been  said(m)  that  all  the  members  of  the  Armed  Neu- 
trality abandoned,  upon  the  very  next  opportuofity  of  their  becoming 
Bdligerents,  the  creed  which  they  had  sought  to  enforce  by  arms  when 
jVeufra^s.  The  forward  zeal  of  Sweden  in  favour  of  this  creed  has  been 
noticed.  Let  us  now,  having  careful  reference  to  dates,  look  at  the  con- 
duct of  those  States. 

The  Armed  Neutrality  was  in  1780.  The  Peace  of  Versailles  was  in 
1783.  The  nest  war,  in  which  Sweden  was  a  Belligerent,  happened  in 
1788 ;  it  was  a  war  against  Russia.  Her  first  act  was  absolutely  to 
renounce  the  principle  of  free  ships  free  goods,  which  she  had  contend- 
ed for  so  furiously  as  a  Neutral.  "  It  would  be  too  gro^  an  affront" 
(Mr.  Ward  observes)  "to  her  justice  to  suppose  that  she  has  two  lines  of 
conduct, — one  as  Neutral,  the  other  as  Belligerent :  we  *will  r^ngm 
therefore  rather  suppose  that  she  saw  the  errors  into  which  the  L  J 
aspiring  genius  of  Kussia,  or  her  own  impulses,  heightened,  perhaps,  by 
the  incidental  injuries  inseparable  from  war,  had  betrayed  her;  and  that 
she  thought,  as  her  Treaties  bade  her  think,  that  tho  principle  before  us 
oould  only  be  matter  of  convention.''^™) 

Such  was  the  conduct  of  Sweden,  practically  affirming  that  this  sup- 
posed right  of  the  Neutral  was  inconsistent  with  the  clear  right  of  the 
Belligerent.  As  to  Denmark,  wo  have  seen  that  in  the  year  of  the 
Armed  Neutrality,  1780,  she  signed  a  Treaty  against  the  principle,  yi-ee 
ehips  make  free  goods,  on  tho  4th  of  July,  and  in  favour  of  it  on  the 
8th.  By  the  Convention  of  1794,  Denmark  and  Stveden  renewed  the 
renunciation  of  the  maxim, yVee  skips  make/ree  goods,  which  they  had 
made  in  their  Treaties  about  one  hundred  years  before.  These  Treaties 
had  never  been  abrogated,  and  by  this  coaveation  those  States  declared 
that  they  claimed  no  advantages  other  than  those  which  were  clearly 
founded  upon  their  respective  Treaties  with  the  different  Powers  at  war. 
Denmark,  moreover,  especially  confirmed  her  ancient  Treaty,  referring, 
r  instructions  to  her  merohanta,(o)  to  her  Treaty  of  1670  with 
1,  in  which  it  was  stipulated  that  there  should  be  a  certificate 
amongst  the  ship's  papers  to  prove  that  the  cargo  belonged  to  a  neutral 

(m)  Vide  ante,  p.  375.  (n)  Ward,  pp.  164-5.  (o)  Feb.  22,  11S3. 
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Power,  and  ordered  her  magistrates  in  1793  to  deliver  such  necessary 
certificates. 

But  wliat  did  the  author  of  the  League(^)  itself  do  ?  Why,  on  the 
8th  of  Fehruary,  1793,  Russia  herself  declared  that  her  Treaty  with 
France  of  1786,  in  which  the  two  principles  which  have  been  so  much 
discussed  were  contained,  wero  no  longer  obligatory  until  the  restoration 
of  order  in  France.f  j)  She  went  much  farther,  however,  and  renewed 
in  the  same  year  her  Treaty  with  England  of  1766,  the  stipulations  of 
,  *wbich  were,  that  neutral  commerce  should  be  carried  on  "  accord- 
L  "  -I  ing  to  the  principles  and  mles  of  the  Law  of  Nations  generally 
recognised  ."(j-J 

Nor  did  she  even  stop  here,  hut  on  the  same  day  entered  into  another 
Treaty  with  Grreat  Britain,  by  which  tbe  two  Powers  engaged  to  prevent 
Neutrals  "  from  giving,  on  this  occasion  of  common  concern  to  every 
civilized  State,  any  protection  whatever,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  Neutrality,  to  the  commerce  or  property  of  the  French 
on  the  sea  or  in  the  porta  of  Franee."(s^ 

In  the  very  same  year.  Great  Britain  concluded  Treaties  containing 
articles  to  the  same  effect  with  Spain,(()  with  Eussia,(M)  and  with 
Austria,  (a:) 

France,  the  most  important  member  of  the  Russian  League,  was  not 
the  last  to  throw  overboard  the  doctrines  for  the  propagation  of  which 
it  was  established. 

On  the  9th  of  May,  1793,(y)  a  decree  of  the  National  Convention 
declared  that  enemies'  good  on  board  neutral  vessels  were  good  prize ; 
that  the  vessels  were  to  be  released,  and  freight  paid  to  the  captors  on 
the  21st  of  March,  1797.(2) 

The  Eseontive  Directory  issued  a  similar  decree. 

CXCVI.  So  much  for  the  fruits  of  the  first  Armed  Neutrality.  The 
soundness  of  tho  principle,  and  the  faith  of  the  engagements,  were 
wafted,  with  the  first  breath  of  war,  to  those  winds  which  bore  the  fleets 
and  privateers  of  the  Neutral  League,  now  become  Belligerent,  to  ese- 
euto  not  the  new  but  the  ancient  maritime  International  Law. 
"Atque  Idem  venti  vein  Edemque  ferant."(a) 
*CXCVII.  The  conduct  of  the  United  States  of  North  Ame- 
L  -I  rica  with  respect  to  this  subject,  deserves  cpi-cial  notice.  This 
nation  had  been  the  cause  of  that  war  during  the  course  of  which 
appeared  the  first  Armed  Neutrality.  It  was  at  least  her  apparent  in- 
terest to  sanction  the  new  law.  Still  more  was  she  animated  to  do  so 
by  her  resentment  towards  G-reat  Britain  and  by  gratitude  to  France ; 
but  her  conduct  with  respect  to  this  matter  has  bien,  under  the  moat 
trying  circumstances,  marked  not  only  by  perfect  consistency,  but  by 
preference  for  duty  and  right  over  interest  and  the  expediency  of  the 
moment. 

The  Treaty  of  the  Tnlted  States  with  France  in  1780  was  founded 

(p)  Manning,  p.  272.  (s)  De  Martens,  v.  382.  (r)  DeMftrtena,  432. 

{»)  lb.,  T.  440.  (i)  lb.,  44'r.  (m)  lb.,  485.  (x)  lb.  489. 

(y)  lb.,  382.  (i)  lb.,  393.  (a)  Ovia,  Ev.  vu. 
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npon  the  stipulations  of  1778,  by  wliieli  tliia  Power,  as  far  as  her  own 
predilections  and  private  wishes  were  concerned,  was  at  all  times  readj  to 
abide. 

In  her  Tr  afy  with  England  of  17**5  (fi)  thest  predilections  and  wi&hes 
which  had  found  their  !ej.itiraat<r  issue  in  i.aitn,ular  convent  ons  were 
abd-iidoned  and  their  pkt,e  was  taken  by  the  ancient  general  law  By 
the  seventeenth  article  of  thi*!  Treaty  the  Lnited  States  agreed  that 
enemies  property  un  hoard  her  vessels  should  be  confis(,ated  the  sh  p 
and  the  remainder  of  the  cargo  being  allowed  to  depart  without  hind 
ranee  but  thit  on  just  suspicion  the  \essela  thensthes  might  he 
detained  and  earned  intj  the  nearest  port  for  the  purpose  nt  esiminiug 
and  adjudicating  up  n  thom 

(  \(.VIII  It  WIS  of  course  perfectly  competent  to  this  Powei  to 
make  these  two  different  Tieatas  with  different  fatates  anl  to  her 
enduring  h  nour  she  alhered  to  both  under  circumstances  of  ionie 
difficulty 

In  1798,  France  proTnulo-ated(c)  a  new  doetnne  to  the  United  States, 
viz.,  that  as  th  s  P  w  was  bound  to  treat  France  as  the  most  favoured 
nation,  it  wa  al  b  und  n  t  to  allow  French  property  on  board  Ameri- 
can ships  t  b  s  d  by  British  cruisers,  while  they  prevented  the 
seizure  of  *B  t  hp  p  ty  in  the  same  situation  by  the  French. 
This  demand  wa  lu  d  and  France  threatened  war  in  conse-  L  "  J 
quence.  It  m  t  truly  a  d  by  Mr.  Ward,(rf)  that  the  answers  of  the 
United  States  te  France  were  models  of  dignified  and  convincing  argu- 

"  Before  the  Treaty  with  Great  Britain"  (it  is  represented  in  one  of 
these  notes,)  "  the  Treaty  with  France  existed.  It  follows,  then,  that 
the  rights  of  England  being  neither  diminished  nor  increased  by  compact, 
remained  perfectly  in  their  natural  state,  which  is  to  seize  enemies'  pro- 
perty wherever  found ;  and  this  is  the  received  and  allowed  practice  oi 
all  nations,  where  no  Treaty  has  intervened."  A  new  Law  of  Nations, 
it  is  pretended,  was  introduced  by  the  Armed  Neutrality ;  but  who 
were  the  parties,  and  what  was  their  object  f  <*  The  compact  was  in  its 
own  nature  confined,  with  respect  to  object  and  duration.  It  did  not 
purport  to  change,  nor  could  it  change  permanently  and  universal/^  the 
rights  of  nations  not  becoming  parties  to  it.  The  desire  of  establishing 
universally  the  principle,  that  neutral  bottoms  shall  make  neutral  goods, 
is  perhaps  felt  by  no  nation  on  earth  more  strongly  than  by  the  United 
States.  Perhaps  no  nation  is  more  deeply  interested  in  its  establish- 
ment; but  the  wish  to  establish  a  principle  is  essentially  different  from 
a  determination  that  it  is  already  established.  The  interests  of  the 
United  States  could  not  fail  to  produce  the  wish;  their  duty  forbids  them 
to  indulge  it,  when  decided  on  a  mere  right. "(el 

"  The  complaints  of  the  French,"  said  another  note  of  the  American 
Minister  to  his  President,(/J  "  had  reference,  amongst  other  things,  to 
the  abandonment  by  the  Americans  of  their  neutral  rights,  m  not  main- 

(b)  De  Martens,  v.  673.  (e)  Ward,  167.  (d)  Ward,  ir>7. 

U)  lb.,  168,  citing  Collection  of  Acts,  19S,  &c. 
(/)  Mr.  Pinlaiej  to  General  Wasliington. 
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taining  the  pretended  principles  of  the  modem  Law  of  Nations,  that 
r*->sin  -^"^^  ships  make  *free  goods ;  and  that  timher  and  naval  stores 
L         J  are  not  contraband  of  war. 

"  The  necessity,  however,  for  the  stronf;  and  express  stipulations  of 
the  Armed  Neutrality  itself  hy  all  the  various  Powers  which  joined  it, 
showed"  (as  the  note  went  on  to  state)  "  that  those  maxims  were  not  in 
thoTOselves  !aw,  but  merely  the  stipulations  of  compact;  that,  by  the 
real  law,  belligerents  had  a  right  to  seize  the  propeity  of  enemies  on 
board  the  ships  of  friends;  that  Treaties  akne  could  oblige  them  to 
renounce  it ;  and  that  America  therefore,  euuld  not  be  accused  of  par- 
tiality to  Gfreat  Britain,  Secawse  she  did  not  compel  her  to  renounce  it." i^g) 

CXCIX  In  the  year  1795,  the  United  States  made  a  Treaty  with 
Spain,  iocludiDg  a  stipulation  the  reverse  of  that  contained  in  their 
Treaty  with  England  in  the  same  year.  In  the  Spanish  Treaty  it  is 
stipulated,  that  cai^es  in  neutral  ships  shall  be  free,  no  distinction 
being  made  as  to  who  are  the  proprietors  of  the  merchandises  (A) 
'  In  1709,  the  United  States  entered  into  a  Treaty  with  Prussia,  by  the 
12th  article  of  which  they  declared,  that  as  experience  showed  that  the 
maxim,  free  ships  mate  free  goods,  had  not  been  respected  in  any  of 
the  wars  since  1785,  Prussia  and  the  United  States  should,  in  a  future 
time  of  peace,  either  separately  between  themselves,  or  jointly  with  other 
Powers,  concert  measures  for  the  future  condition  of  neutral  commerce 
in  time  of  war ;  meanwhile,  these  two  Powers  agree  that  their  ships 
shall  conduct  themselves  as  favourably  towards  the  merchant  vessels  of 
the  Neutrals  as  the  cause  of  the  war  then  existing  might  permit,  observ- 
ing the  general  rules  of  Internationa]  Law.(i) 

But  in  the  next  year,  1800,  the  old  French  doctrine  of  free  ships  free 
r*?S'>T  So***^^!  enemy's  ships  enemy's  goods,  was  *incorporated  into  a 
L         J  Treaty  between  France  and  the  United  States. (&) 

During  the  war  which  commenced  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Briton  in  1812,  the  Prize  Court  of  the  former  uniformly  enforced 
the  generally  acknowledged  rule  of  International  Law,  that  enemies' 
goods  in  neutral  vessels  are  liable  to  capture  and  confiscation,  except  as 
to  such  Powers  with  whom  the  American  Government  had  stipulated, 
by  subsisting  Treaties,  the  contrary  rule,  that  free  ships  should  make 
free  goods. (() 

CO.  In  tbe  Treaty  of  Commerce  of  1797,  between  Russia  and  Eng- 
land, the  article  which  relates  to  neutral  commcrcc(m)  is  silent  on  the 
question,  and  therefore  the  old  law  remained  unelianged. 

In  the  next  year  (1798,)  Russia  entered  into  a  Treaty  with  Portugal, 
in  which  it  was  stipulated,  that  free  ships  shall  make  free  goods,  but 
also  that  nmitrtd  goods  in,  an  enemy's  ship  should  be  eonfiscated.lji^ 

CCI.  The  first  Armed  Ne«trality(o)  took  its  rise,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
the  ignoble  rivalship  of  contending  courtiers,  and  the  vanity  of  a  disso- 

(a)  State  Papers,  5,  281,  236. 

\h)  Art.  SV.     De  Martens,  vL  154.  (i)  lb.,  vi.  G76. 

(i)  De  Martens,  vii.  103.— Arts.  XIV.,  XV. 

h)  WheaKin's  Elem.,  p.  580— Ed.  Lawrence,  1855. 

(m)  Art.  X.,  lb.,  363.  (n)  Art.  XXIV.,  lb.,  550.  (o)  Manning,  p.  2T4. 
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lute  empress  of  Kussia.     The  second  Armed  Neutrality  had  not  a  more 
distinguished  origin;  it  was  the  offspring  of  a  mad  emperor  of  the  same 

The  question  of  Convoy  is  connected  with  tlie  Riglit  of  Search,  and 
the  discussion  of  it  belongs  to  a  suhsequent  chapter;  hut  it  should  be 
mentioned  here,  as  having  excited  some  irritation  in  the  Danish  and 
Swedish  Courts  against  England ;  this,  however,  had  heen  allayed  hy 
the  mission  of  Lord  Whitworth,  the  English  Ambassador  to  Copenhagen. 

At  this  juncture  the  Russian  Emperor  Pan!  claimed,  without  r*.-,cj>-i 
*a  shadow  of  reason, (p)  tlie  island  of  Malta,  which  had  been  L  J 
recently  ceded  to  the  English.  He  had  become  Grand  Haster  of  the 
once  celebrated  order  of  the  knights  in  that  island,  and  his  attachment 
to  this  imaginary  distinction  was  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  subjects  on 
which  his  continually  increasing  insanity  manifested  itself.  The  refusal 
of  England  to  surrender  this  island  exasperated  Paul,  and,  with  an  open 
contempt  of  the  stipulations  of  an  existing  Treaty,{5)  he  laid  an  embargo 
on  all  British  property  within  his  dominions,  and  with  a  semi-Asiatio 
notion  of  justice,  ordered  one  British  vessel  to  be  burned  because 
another  had  escaped  from  hann.(r) 

The  next  step  of  Russia  was  characteristic ;  it  was  to  renew  the 
abandoned  Armed  Neutrality,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  how 
little  the  League  had  ever  been  concerned  with  general  international 
justice,  and  how  obviously  it  had  always  been  intended  to  injure  one 
particular  State.  Sweden, fs)  Denmark,f;^  and  Prussiafa)  joined  the 
revived  confederacy,  which  contained  the  old  stipulations,  with  this 
important  addition ; — 

"  That  the  declaration  of  the  officers  who  shall  command  the  ship  of 
war,  or  ships  of  war,  of  the  King  or  Emperor,  which  shall  be  convoying 
one  or  more  merchant  ships,  that  the  convoy  has  no  contraband  goods  on 
board,  shall  be  sufficient;  and  that  no  search  of  his  ship,  or  the  other 
ships  of  the  convoy,  shall  be  permitted.  And  the  better  to  insure 
respect  to  those  principles,  and  the  stipulations  founded  upon  them, 
which  their  disinterested  wbhes  to  preserve  the  imprescriptible  rights  of 
neutral  nations  have  suggested,  *the  high  contracting  parties,  to  r-:^ac,-j-< 
prove  their  sincerity  and  justice,  will  give  the  strictest  orders  L  J 
to  their  captains,  as  well  of  their  ships  of  war  as  of  their  merchant  ships, 
to  load  no  part  of  their  ships,  or  secretly  to  have  on  board  any  articles, 
which,  by  virtue  of  the  present  convention,  may  be  considered  as  con- 
traband; and,  for  the  more  completely  carrying  into  execution  this  com- 
mand, thoy  will  respectively  take  care  to  give  directions  to  their  Courts 
of  Admiralty  to  publish  it,  whenever  they  shall  think  it  necessary ;  and 
to  this  end,  the  regulation  which  shall  contain  this  prohibition,  nnder 
the  several  penalties,  shall  be  printed  at  the  end  of  the  present  Act,  that 
no  one  may  plead  igaorance." 

(p)  He  alleged  the  Treaty  of  1798,  whicii  was  a  Treaty  of  subsidy,  in  which  no 
clause  affords  a  pretest  for  the  demand. — De  Martens,  vi.  557. 

(q)  The  12th  Article  provided,  that,  in  the  event  of  the  breaking  out  of  war, 
the  goods  and  persons  of  neither  tountrj-  should  be  detained  or  confiscated. 

(r)  De  Martens,  fii.  15S,  (s)  Ibid.  (i)  lb.,  181.  (u)  lb.,  188. 
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This  attempt,  happily,  like  the  rest  of  the  treaty,  abortive,  to  introduce 
a  new  positive  law  upon  contraband,  does  not  require  further  discussion 
in  this  place. (a;) 

By  other  articles  of  the  treaty,  mutual  assistance  is  promised  in  case 
of  attack,  (y) 

CCII.  The  second  Russian  League  was  destined  to  enjoy  evenashorter 
eilstence  than  the  first.  Great  Britaia  began  her  war  upon  this  new 
confederacy  afipinst  her  hy  an  attack  upon  Denmark.  Nelson's  immortal 
victory  at  Copenhagen  was  followed  by  another  CTent  of  great  importance 
at  the  time,  and  which  demonstrated  in  what  personal  feeling  the  new 
League  had  originated.  There  is  no  despotism  so  unlimited,  none  so 
absolute  and  unquestionable,  according  to  the  positive  law  or  usage  of 
the  country  over  which  it  is  set,  as  not  to  find  some  check  in  the  neces- 
sities and  feelings  of  mankind. 

The  tyranny  of  Tiberius  and  Eohespierre(z)  became  at  last  unendurable 
to  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  and  then  ensued,  hy  violent  means,  their 
r*!'SSl  '^^^'^*  ^''■^  ferocious  acts  of  the  *Emperor  Paul,  and  the  weil- 
L  J  founded  belief  that  they  sprang,  in  a  great  measure  at  least,  from 
a  disordered  braic,  brought  about  at  this  critical  period  a  similar  result ; 
not,  however,  from  the  combination  of  the  humble  and  great,  hut  from 
the  aristocracy  alone.  Paul  suddenly  disappeared  from,  the  stage  on 
which  he  was  acting  so  terrible  a  part.  He  was  assassinated,  and,  as  it 
is  generally,  and  eertainly  not  without  good  warrant,  believed,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  deliberate  resolution  of  the  notables  of  his  Court.  The  act 
has  indeed  been  defended  as  auecessary  measure  of  self-defence,  no  other 
remedy  being  supplied  for  such  an  emergency  hy  the  constitution  of 
Russia.  We  are  only  concerned  in  this  work  with  the  result,  which  was 
very  remarkable.  Alexander,  the  successor  to  Paul,  immediately  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  England,  which  adjusted  the  dispute.  By  this 
treaty,  in  June,  1801,  certain  concessions  were  made  by  England  respect- 
ing Convoy,  and  it  was  stipulated  that  goods  embarked  in  neutral  ships 
should  be  free,  excejit  contraband  and  the  property  of  enemies.  Thus 
was  the  old  rule  re-established  between  Russia  and  England,  and  to  this 
treaty  both  Sweden  and  Denmark  acceded. (a) 

CCIII.  Among  the  most  remarkable  works  upon  International  Juris- 
prudence which  the  crisis  of  the  second  Armed  Neutrality  produced,  wore 
the  Letters  of  Sulpicius,  hy  Lord  Grenville,  and  a  Speech,  afterwards 
published  hy  the  same  distinguished  statesman  upon  the  treaty  between 
Ecglaod  and  Russia  in  ISOl. 

In  the  Letters,  Lord  Grenville — who  had  hut  recently  resigned  the 
office  of  Foreign  Secretaryship,  which  he  had  filled  for  many  years — 

Ix)  Vide  post.  [y)  De  Martens,  rii.  112. 

(z)  "  Sed  periit  postquam  cerdonibas  eEse  timendus 

Cceperat,  hoc  nocuit  Lamiamm  c^de  recenti." — Juv.  Sat. 

(o)  De  Martena,  vii,  260-381,  oontaina  the  thTee  Treaties.  Euseia  had  only  a 
/eu>  days  bijore  made  a  Treaty  with  Sweden,  embodyiug  the  articles  of  the  Armed 
Neutrality,  March,  1801  (De  Martens,  vii.  329,)  ao  that,  in  one  and  the  same  weeli, 
Russia  embodied  the  two  opposite  principles  in  her  TFeaties  with  the  same  nation ; 
and  it  has  been  gravely  ai^ued  that  the  Treaties  constitute  the  International  Law 
on  this  subject  I — Manning,  378. 
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maintained,  ivith  perfect  knowledge  of  the  subject,  nmch  eniditioD,  great 
vigour  of  logic,  and  manly  *eloqiieiice,  the  ancient  doctrines  of  p^noq-i 
International  Law  against  those  of  the  Armed  Neutrality.  L         -I 

In  the  Speeck,(b')  he  declared  that  dangerous  concessions  with  respect 
to  the  coasting  and  colonial  trade,  to  contraband  of  war  and  blockade, 
had  been  made  by  Great  Britain.  These  subjects  remain  to  be  consi- 
dered. With  respect,  however,  to  enemy's  goods  on  board  neutral  ships, 
Lord  Grenville  admitted  that  it  was  fully  recognized  by  the  second  section 
of  the  third  article  of  the  Convention,  which  implied  an  abandonment  of 
the  opposite  principle  of /i-eesAjps/wei/oot/s,  on  the  part  of  the  Northern 
Powers,  (c) 

CCIV.  The  period  between  the  breaking  up  of  the  second  Armed 
Neutrality  and  the  breaking  out  of  the  present  war  (1801-1854),  need 
not  occupy  us  long. 

Russia,  after  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  readopted  for  the  moment,  aad 
avowedly  in  order  to  please  Napoleon,  the  principles  of  tho  Armed  Neu- 
trality. 

But  in  August,  1809,  with  a  whimsical  novelty  of  inconsistency,  the 
Czar  issued  an  ukaae,((7)  declaring  "  That  ships  laden  in  part  with  goods 
of  the  manafaoture  or  produce  of  hostile  countries  shall  be  stopped,  and 
such  merchandize  confiscated,  and  sold  by  auction  for  the  profit  of  the 
Crown.  Andifthe  merchandize  aforesaid  et/mprise  more  than  Italfthe 
cargo,  not  only  the  cargo,  hut  also  the  ship  shall  he  confiscated." {e'\  And 
in  1812,  when  he  made  peace  with  *Engiand,  it  was  stipulated  |-*oqa-i 
that  the  political  and  commercial  relations  of  the  two  Powers  L  J 
should  be  the  subject  of  a  future  arrangement.(/J 

CCV.  The  last  observation  brings  us  to  what  may  be  called  the  argu- 
ment from  the  silence  of  subsequent  treaties,  and  especially  of  that  which 
closed  the  long  war  of  the  French  Bevolution. 

At  the  Treaty  of  Amiens,  in  1803,  neither  was  the  subject  of  this 
discussion,  the  claim  of  free  sAVps  free  goods,  mentioned,  nor  were  former 
Treaties  relating  to  it  renewed. 

The  same  may  be  predicated  of  the  Treaties  of  Paris  and  Vienna, 
1814-1815. 

It  may  not  bo  difficult  to  maintain  that  the  territorial  arrangements 
which  have  formed  the  subject  of  great  cardinal  Treaties,(^)  such  as 
those  of  Westphalia,  Utrecht,  Paris,  Versailles,  and  Vienna,  remain 

(b)  The  argument  was  sound. ;  but  as  subsequent  Treaties  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject have  been  coolraoted  between  England  end  Russia,  the  concessions  have  no 
p       at    peration  or  effect, 

(  )  V  d  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  45,  where  this  remarkable  speech  Is  referred  to  upon  the 
rape  tant  question  ot  permaneni  alterations  of  jenerai  International  Law  beiag 
introdu  d  nto  a  Ti-eaty.  Mr.  Wheat«n  (Hist,,  pp.  40S-420,)  gives  very  copious 
ext  a  ts  f  om  this  speech,  and  remarks  with  truth  upon  "  the  very  lame  and  in- 

n  la  replies  made  by  the  other  speakers,"  in  the  debate  in  the  House  of 
Lo  d  — Pa  liamentary  History  of  England,  vol.  xixvi.  pp,  200-255. 

(d)  Art  SI.  De  Martens,  Suppl.,  v.  485.     Manning,  2J9. 

{()  In  1810,  31et  December,  another  ukase  relaied  the  rigour  of  the  Continental 
System,  and  greatly  irritated  Napoleon. 

(/)  De  MartenB,'N.  E.,  t.  iii.  p,'226. 

(?)  Vide  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  4J.     Wbeatoc's  Blem.  (ed.  Lawrence,  1S55,)  p.  513. 
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unchanged  whether  their  proviaions  be  specifically  renewed  or  not,  in 
later  Treaties,  except  in  so  far  as  they  are  derogated  from  by  subsequent 
eonventiocs.  But  it  will  be  morally  impossible  to  contend  with  success 
that  provisions  respecting  a  particular  subject,  forming  an  exception  to 
the  general  law,  which  have  not  been  renewed  in  later  Treaties  naturally 
connected  with  the  subject,  can  be  holden,  either  by  the  usage  of  nations 
or  by  the  reason  of  the  thing,  to  be  any  longer  in  force. 

CCVI.  Up  to  the  period  of  the  present  war,  Great  Britain  has  not 
renewed  any  of  the  few  Treaties  by  which  she  formerly  engaged  herself 
to  maintain  the  principle  that  "  free  ships  make  free  goods ;"  but,  on  the 
contrary,  she  has  withdrawn  from  her  most  ancient  and  favoured  ally,  Por- 
tugal, the  privilege  which  on  this  subject  she  had  once  accorded  to  her. 
This  privilege  was  abrogated  by  the  Treaty  of  19th  February,  1810  ■,(h)  and 
r*20n  '°  *^'^  Treaty  between  the  two  countries,  *namely,  that  of  July 
L  -I  13,  1842,  it  is  expressly  stipulated  that  the  reciprocal  liberty  of 
commerce  and  navigation  stipulated  for  in  the  present  Treaty  shall  not 
be  extended  to  contraband  of  war,  nor  to  objects  belonging  to  the  enemies 
of  either  part// ;  and  it  is  hereby  notified,  that  the  licenee  hitherto 
allowed  by  former  Treaties  to  the  ships  of  both  countries  lo  transport  any 
objects  of  merchandize  behngingto  tlie  enemies  of  either  country  is  hence- 
forth abandoned  and  renounced."  ({) 

During  the  whole  of  this  century,  therefore,  up  to  the  period  of  the 
present  war,  England  has  either  incorporated  into  her  Treaties,  as  with 
Russia  in  1801,  and  Portugal  in  1842,  a  positive  negation  of  the  doctrine 
that  free  ships  do  mate  free  goods,  or  has  preserved  an  entire  silence 
upon  the  subject,  and  therefore,  according  to  the  soundest  principles  of 
International  Jurisprudence,  has  reserved  to  herself  all  the  rights 
accruing  to  her  from  the  general  law. 

CCVII.  Since  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  various  Treaties  have  been  con- 
tracted  between  the  European  and  the  South  American  States,  and 
between  the  difibrent  States  themselves  on  the  American  Continent. (/c) 

The  United  States  of  North  America,  in  their  earliest  negotiation  with 
the  different  States  of  South  America,  proposed  the  establishment  of  the 
principle  of  free  Mps  make  free  goods  between  all  the  Powers  on  that 
continent.  In  practice,  however,  the  United  States  of  North  America 
have  introduced  this  veryimportant  and  significant  qualification,  namely, 
that  the  new  rule  is  to  be  understood  "  as  applying  to  those  Powers  only 
r*9q9n  ^^°  recognize  this  principle ;  but  if  *either  of  the  two  contract- 
L  J  Ing  parties  shall  be  at  war  with  a  third,  and  the  other  neutral, 
the  flag  of  the  Neutral  shall  cover  the  property  of  enemies  whose  Govern- 
ment acknowledges  the  same  principle,  and  not  of  others." 

This  extract  is  from  a  Treaty  between  the  North  American  United 

(h)  Art.  XXVI. 

(i)  Art.  Sin.  De  Martena,  N,  R.,  t  iii.  p.  32?,  In  Oliver  Cromwell's  Treaty  with 
Portugal,  Jnne  10,  1GE4,  art.  iziit.,  it  whs  said,  "  Omnia  antetn  hostium  altertitriu9 
bona  mercesve  in  naves  partis  altemtrius  eorumve  populi  aut  subditornm  impositx 
iutactie  xint." — Damont,  Corps  Diplom.,  t.  vi.  pt.  2,  p.  84.  This  provision  was 
continnally  renewed  with  Portugal  till  1843. 

(k)  United  States'  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  vlu.  pp.  263.  3X2,  328,  393,  m,  4^2, 
490. 
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States  Eind  the  Eepublie  of  Columbia;(/i;)  but  the  restriction,  which  had 
been  previously  incorporateil  into  the  Treaty  of  1819,  between  Spain  and 
the  North  Aniorican  United  States,  has  been  subsequently  inserted,  in 
most  if  not  all  the  Treaties  between  the  North  American  United  States 
and  the  States  of  South  America, (?)  and  indeed  between  the  North 
American  United  States  and  the  European  States  with  the  exeepfinn  of 
England.  It  is  remarkable,  that  though  the  subject  was  matter  of 
discussion  between  these  two  Gruvernments,  the  important  Treaty  of 
Washington   was   concluded    August  8,  1842,  without   any  reference 


to  it.(m) 
CGVIII. 


.  Prance,  in  her  Treaty  with  Texas,  revived  her  old  doctrine, 
enemy's  ships  enemy' s goods,  though  she  conceded  that/fec  ships  made 
free  goods.{iij     This  ia  a  fact  well  worthy  of  observation  at  the  present 

CCIX.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  present  European  war  (1S55,) 
England  found  herself  in  close  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  with 
France.  They  were  to  wage  war  together,  both  by  sea  and  land.  It 
was  therefore  supposed  to  bo  necessary  that  there  should  be  an  agree- 
ment between  them  as  to  the  q«estion,(o)  which  has  been  so  long  under 
our  consideration,  *of  the  exercise  of  belligerent  rights  towards  p«.^nQ-l 
Neutrals.  The  result  was  a  compromise.  Prance  abandoned  L  -I 
her  doctrine,  that  enemy's  ships  made  enemy's  goods.  EngJand  agreed 
to  allow,  during  her  alliance  with  Prance  in  the  present  war,  the  doctrine 
that  free  ships  made  free  goods.  But  she  scrupulously  and  expressly 
declared  that  m  so  doing  she  <' waived  a  part  of  the  belligerent  righu 
appertaining  to  her  bt/theLaw  of  Nations."  It  will  be  seen,  therefore, 
from  the  principles  already  laid  down  in  this  work,fj5)  as  well  as  from 
the  reason  of  the  thing,(j)  that  England  has  retained  unimpaired  her 
belligerent  right  upon  this  important  i:ubject.(r)  In  the  communications 
which  have  passed  on  this  subject  between  England  and  the  North 

(k)  Art.  XII.  of  Treaty,  October  3,  1824. 

(i)  WheatoQ's  Elm.,  pp.  530-1-2-3,  (Ed.  Lawrence,  1855.)  De  Martens,  N.  R., 
vi.  pp.  826,  991.  lb.,  Nouveau  Snppl.  t.  ii.  p.  412.  *th  September,  1816,  with 
Sweden,  art.  sii.— De  Martens,  N.  R.,  iy.  p.  258.  Ibid.,  July  4, 1827.— De  Martens, 
N.  E.  vii.  p.  278.     With  Prussia,  May  1,  1838,  (art.  lii.)  vii.  615. 

(m)  Wheaton's  Hist.,  pp.  669-739,  (n)  De  Martens,  N.  R.,  svi.  p.  988, 

(o)  Upon  otber  points,  it  will  be  seen  hereafter,  couEiderable  differences  still 
remain. 

(p)  Vide  ante,  as  to  the  effects  of  protests,  vol.  i.  pp.  303-9. 

{qj  Vide  ante,  vol.  i. 

(r)  A  debate  upon  this  subject  took  place  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  4th 
of  July,  1S54,  (motion  of  Mr.  George  Phillimore.)  Tbe  House  was  remarltably 
thin  from  the  eommenceweut  of  the  debate,  and  was  counted  out,  forty  members 
not  being  present  after  a  few  speeches.  The  conduct  of  the  Government  was 
defended  by  only  one  minister,  and  whose  ofBce  {that  of  Chief  Commissioner  of 
Public  Worlis)  had  no  connection  with  the  matter  discussed.  The  Ministerial 
leader  of  the  House  of  Comwons  was  absent;  the  Foreign  Office  was  not  repre- 
sented. The  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  was  present,  and  did  not  speak,  but 
signified,  in  the  usual  parliamentary  manner,  his  approval  of  the  statement,  that 
England  had  oa\j  waived  for  (Ac^eseni  her  unquestionable  belligerent  right.  This 
was  not  denied  by  tbe  minister  who  did  speals,  and  who  in  fact  rested  his  case 
upon  this  ground  ;  though  in  the  course  of  his  oration,  ho  seemed  to  intimate  his 
pripate  opinion,  In  favuur  of  the  doctrine  that  free  skips  make  free  gooda. 
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American  United  States,  tho  minister  of  the  latter  country  observed  in 

hia  reply,  "  Nowithstanding  the  sincere  gratification  which  Her  Majesty's 

declaration  has  given  to  the  President,  it  would  have  been  enhanced  if 

the  rule  aliuded  to  had  been  announced  as  one  which  would  be  observed, 

not  onli/  in  the  present,  but  in  every  future  war  in  which  Great  Britain 

shall  be  a  party." (s) 

r*2Q4n       *T''^  Declaration  is  as  follows  : — 

L         J       11  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 

Britain  and  Ireland,  having  been  compelled  to  take  up  arms  In  support 

of  an  ally,  is  desirous  of  rendering  the  war  as  little  onerous  as  possible 

to  the  Powers  with  whom  she  remains  at  peace. 

"  To  preserve  the  commerce  of  Neutrals  from  all  unnecessary  obstruc- 
tion. Her  Majesty  is  willing,  for  the  present,  to  waive  a  part  of  the 
belligerent  rights  appertaining  to  her  liy  the  Lav:  of  Nations. 

"It  is  impossible  for  Her  Majesty  to  forego  the  exercise  of  her  right 
of  seizinj;  articles  contraband  of  war,  and  of  preventing  Neutrals  from 
bearing  the  enemy's  despatches;  and  she  must  maintain  the  right  of  a 
belligerent  to  prevent  Neutrals  from  breaking  any  effective  blockade 
which  may  be  established  with  an  adequate  force  against  the  enemy's 
forts,  harbours,  or  coasts. 

"  But  Her  Majesty  will  waive  the  right  of  seizing  enemy's  property 
lades  on  board  a  neutral  vessel,  unless  it  be  contraband  of  war. 

"It  is  not  Her  Majesty's  intention  to  claim  the  confiscation  of  neutral 
property,  not  being  contraband  of  war,  found  on  board  enemies'  ships; 
and  Her  Majesty  further  declares,  that  being  anxious  to  lessen  as  much 
as  possible  the  evUs  of  war,  and  to  restrict  its  operations  to  the  regularly 
organised  forces  of  the  country,  it  is  not  her  present  intention  to  issue 
letters  of  mar<|ue  for  the  commissioning  of  privateers. "(() 

A  declaration  of  Her  Majesty,  dated  the  15th  of  April,  1854,  further 
extended  the  privilege  upon  this  subject,  already  accorded  to  Neutrals. 
"  It  is  this  day  ordered,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  her  Privy  Council, 
that  all  vessels  under  a  neutral  or  friendly  flag,  being  neutral  or  friendly 
_j.„q.  property,  shall  be  permitted  to  import  into  any  port  or  place  in 
L  J  Her  *3Iajesty's  dominions  aJl  goodsaadmerchandizowhatsoever, 
to  whomsoever  the  same  may  belong;  and  to  esport  from  any  port  or 
place  in  Her  Majesty's  dominions  to  any  port  not  blockaded,  any  cargo 
or  goods,  iiot  being  contraband  of  war,  or  not  requiring  a  special  permis- 
sion, to  whomsoever  the  same  may  belong. 

"  And  her  majesty  is  further  pleased,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  her 
Privy  Council,  to  order,  and  it  is  hereby  further  ordered,  that,  save  and 
except  only  as  aforesaid,  all  the  subjects  of  her  majesty,  and  the  subjects 
or  citizens  of  any  neutral  or  friendly  State,  shall  and  may,  during  and 
notwithstanding  the  present  hostilities  with  Russia,  freeiy  trade  with  all 
ports  and  places,  wheresoever  situate,  which  shall  not  be  in  a  state  of 
blockade,  save  and  except  that  no  British  vessel  shall,  under  any  circum- 

(s)  Wheaton's  Elm.  (ed.  Lawrence,)  p.  539,  note.  In  1823  and  1826-1  vain 
attempts  were  make  to  adjust  this  question  between  Ecglaud  and  X.  A.  United 
States,  ib.,  p.  535. 

(()  Westminster,  March  28,  1S54. 
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stances  whatsoever,  cither  under  or  by  Tirtae  of  this  order  or  otherwise, 
he  permitted  or  empowered  to  enter  or  communicate  with  any  port  or 
place  which  shall  belong  to  or  be  in  the  possession  or  occupation  of  her 
majesty's  enemies." 

COX.  As  the  end  of  all  war  is  peace,  the  espedieney  of  abandoning 
or  retaining  a  belligerent  right  ought  to  be  chiefly  ascertained  by  the 
tendency  of  the  exercise  of  that  right  to  delay  or  to  hasten  the  return  of 
peace;  judged  by  this  criterion,  it  may,  to  say  the  least,  reasonably  be 
doubted  whether  the  waiver  of  the  belligerent  right  under  discussion  has 
been  an  encoura^ng  or  successful  experiment.  The  trade  of  Russia  has 
been  carried  on  during  th  p  t  w  w  th  mp  rat  ly  m  11  j  ry 
to  her,  by  Prussia ;  th     p    t     f  th     tw  tn        wi  g  t    th      1 

neighbourhood  and  e    y     1     d  t         t  by  ri  Iw  y  b  tw        th  m  b 
been  practically  identi    I     th      by  th    p  f  th    b  II  g        t  f 

has  been  materially  w    k      d   th  t  f  th    h  d       1 

of  war  much  prolong  d       dth        tmfth         nnlt.t      fp 
greatly  delayed,  not  t    m     t       th       d  t  to  N         1  ty  wl     h  h 

increased  commerce  1         ffdtl  tpdwl        twth 

professed  object  of  th      11       to  f   m  1  1    "ti     f  tl     _     ^.-. 

*great  European  Pow  t  K  th  g  L         J 

and  the  great  facility     hhh     b         ffddfuth      arr  f 

band. 

CCXI.  There  are  some  miscellaneous  points  which  should  be  noticed 
before  we  pass  from  the  present  subject  t  they  relate  to  the  decisions  of 
International  Tribunals  with  respect  to  the  ships  and  goods  of  nations 
with  whom  Treaties  authorizing  the  new  maxim  subsist. 

It  has  been  decided  in  the  Prize  Courts  both  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  of  North  Amcrica,(3;)  that  the  privilege  of  the  neutral  flag 
to  protect  enemy's  property,  whether  the  result  of  Treaty  stipulations,  or 
municipal  ordinances,  however  comprehensive  may  be  the  terms  in  which 
it  may  be  expressed,  cannot  be  interpreted  to  extend  to  the  fraudulent 
use  of  that  flag  to  cover  enemy's  property  in  the  ship  as  well  as  the 
cargo.(^) 

The  Treaty  of  1654,  between  England  and  Portugal,  embodied  the 
two  maxims  of  enemy's  skips  enemy's  goods,  and  Jree  ships  free  goods. 
But  it  was  decided  by  Lord  Stowell  that  the  clause  in  the  article 
which  condemns  the  goods  of  either  nation  found  on  board  the  shij«  of 
the  enemy  of  the  other  contracting  party  could  not  be  fairly  applied  to 
the  case  of  property  skipped  before  the  contemplation  of  war.  "  It  did 
not  follow,"  Lord  Stowell  observed,  "that  because  Spanish  property  put 
on  board  a  Portuguese  ship  would  be  protected  in  the  event  of  the  inter- 
ruption of  war,  therefore  Portugv.ese  property  on  board  a  Spanish  ship 
should  become  instantly  confiscable  on  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities 
with  Spain;  that  in  one  case  the  conduct  of  the  parties  would  not  have 
been  different  if  the  event  of  hostilities  had  been  known.  The  cargo  was 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  ship  generally  by  this  stipulation  of  the 

(i)  Wheaton's  Elm.  (ed.  Lawrence,  1E55,)  p.  531. 

ly)  The  Citiade  de  Lisboa,  Kobinson's  Adm.  Rep.,  vi.  y.  358.  The  Estern,  Dallas's 
(Ataer.)  Uep.,  vol.  ii.  p.  34. 
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Treaty,  even  if  shipped  in  open  war;  and  d  fortiori,  if  shipped  under 
__-.  *circTimstanoea  still  more  favourable  to  the  Neutrality  of  the 
L  J  transactioii.  In  the  other  case,  there  might  be  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  Treaty  referred  only  to  goods  shipped  on  board  an  enemy's 
vessel  in  an  avowed  hostile  character ;  and  that  the  neutral  merchant 
wonld  have  acted  differently,  if  he  had  been  apprised  of  the  character  of 
the  vessel  at  the  time  when  the  goods  were  put  on  board."(z) 


[*298] 


*C  II  AFTER    XI. 

COLONIAL   AND   COASTINS   TRADE. — RVLE  OP  1756. 


CCXn.  It  has  been  staled  that  it  is  perfectly  competent  to  a  Neutral 
to  carry  on  a  general  trade  with  either  belligerent ;  but  we  now  approach 
the  discussion  of  a  qucstion,(o)  which  at  one  time  much  agitated  both 
Europe  and  America,  which  recent  alterations,  both  in  the  colonial  sys- 
tem and  the  navigation  laws  of  niany  countries,  especially  of  England, (6^ 
have  stripped  in  great  measure,  of  its  former  importance,  but  which  can- 
not, nevertheless,  be  passed  by,  because  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  may 
be  the  future  policy  of  nations  with  respect  to  the  coasting  trade,  and 
also  because  the  principle  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  question  demands 
a  statement  and  examination  in  a  work  of  this  deseription. 

This  question,  generally  stated,  is,  whether  it  be  lawful  for  a  Neutral 
to  carry  on  in  time  of  war,  with  a  Belligerent,  a  trade  which  he  is  not 
allowed  to  carry  on  in  time  of  peace. 

CCXm.  The  practical  shapes  in  which  this  abstract  question  became 


P*9qqi       *^'  "'■^^  carrying  on  by  the  Neutral  of  the  trade 
I-        -1  belligerent  mother  country  and  the  colonics. 

2.  The  carrying  on  the  coasting  trade  of  the  Belligerent — such  trade 
being  confined  in  time  of  war  to  the  Belligerent's  subjects. 

3.  The  carrying  on  the  trade  by  a  ^Neutral  from  a  port  in  his  own 
country  to  a  port  of  the  colony  of  the  Belligerent. 

4.  The  carrying  on  by  a  Neutral  of  a  trade  between  the  ports  of  the 
Belligerent,  but  with  a  cai^o  from  the  Neutral's  own  country. 

It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  distinction  between  these  separate 
propositions :  because  while  the  two  former  have  obtained,  under  the 
title  of  the  Rule  of  the  War  of  1756,  the  approbation  of  the  best  autho- 
rities in  England  and  America,  the  two  latter  propositions  have  been 

fz)  The  Marianna,  6  Robinson's  Adm,  Eep.,  p.  28. 

[a)  Lee  on  Captnres  (1803,)  first  published  1T59,  p.  13X.  Manning,  chap,  t, 
Wheaton's  (Amer.)  Reports,  vol.  i.,  App.,  note  3,  ou  the  Rule  of  the  War,  1766. 
Wheaton'e  Elementa  {ed.  Lawrence,)  p.  512.  Judge  Storj's  Life,  vol.  i.  pp.  287- 
288.      (London,  1851.) 

(i)  During  the  present  war,  the  Rule  of  1756  is  superseded  hj  tbe  Order  in 
Council  of  the  lath  of  April,  1854,  allowing  Neutrals  to  trade  to  all  porta  and 
places,  wheresoever  situated,  that  ace  not  in  a  state  of  blockade. 
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powerfully  attacked  by  the  United  States  of  North  America,  as  being 
vicious  corruptions  of  a  sound  principle  of  International  Law. 

OOXIV.  It  is  not  a  matter  worthy  of  nanch  controversy,  whether  or 
no  the  Rule  of  1756  was  ever  practically  enforced  before  that  year.  It 
is  unquestionable  that  its  praotieal  enforcement  then  first  attracted  general 
notice.  But  it  is  a  matter  well  worthy  of  consideration  whether  the 
rule,  whensoever  practically  enforced,  was  or  was  not  founded  upon  a 
sound  principle  of  International  Law,  upon  a  just  view  of  the  mutual 
relations  of  Neutral  and  Belligerent. 

CCXV.  Judge  Story  and  Mr.  Whcaton(c)  give  a  faithful  sketch  of  the 
circumstances  which  accompanied  its  introduction  in  1756.  They  say 
with  truth,  that — 

"The  rule  commonly  called  the  Rule  of  1756, (i?)  acquired  *this  p:fQ(\n-i 
denomination,  from  its  having  been  first  judicially  applied  by  the  L  J 
Courts  of  Prize  in  the  war  of  that  period.  The  French  (then  at  war 
with  G-reat  Britain,)  finding  the  trade  with  their  colonies  almost  entirely 
cut  off  by  the  maritime  superiority  of  the  British,  relaxed  theirmonopoly 
of  that  trade,  and  allowed  the  Dutch  (then  neutral^  to  carry  on  the  trade 
between  the  mother  country  and  her  colonies,  under  special  licenses 
or  passes,  granted  to  Dutch  ships  for  this  special  purpose,  excluding,  at 
the  same  time,  all  other  Neutrals  from  the  same  trade.  Many  Dutch 
vessels,  so  employed,  were  captured  by  the  British  cruisers,  and,  together 
with  their  cargoes,  were  condemned  by  the  Brize  Courts,  upon  the  just  and 
true  principle,  that  by  such  employment  they  were,  in  effect,  incorpo- 
rated into  the  French  navigation,  having  adopted  the  character  and  trade 
of  the  enemy,  and  identified  themselves  with  his  interests  and  purposes. 
They  were,  in  the  opinion  of  these  courts,  to  be  considered  like  trans- 
ports in  the  enemy's  service,  and  hence  liable  to  capture  and  condemna- 
tion, upon  the  same  principle  as  property  condemned  by  way  of  penalty 
for  resistance  to  search,  for  breach  of  blockade,  for  carrying  military 
persons  or  despatches,  or  as  contraband  of  war.  In  all  these  cases  the 
property  is  considered,  pro  Mc  vice,  as  enemy's  property,  as  so  com- 
pletely identified  with  bis  interests  as  to  acquire  a  hostile  character.  So, 
where  a  Neutral  is  engaged  in  a  trade  which  is  exclusively  confined  to 
the  subjects  of  a  country,  in  peace  and  in  war,  and  is  interdicted  to  all 
others,  and  cannoi  be  avowedly  carried  on  in  the  name  of  a  foreigner, 
such  a  trade  is  considered  so  entirely  national,  that  it  must  follow  the 
hostile  situation  of  the  country. (e) 

COXVI.  The  Rule  of  the  War  of  175T,{/)  or  of  the  Seven  Years' 
War,  was  intermitted  during  the  war  between  Great  *Britain  (-sqqit 
and  her  American  colonies ;  but  on  the  ground  that,  a  short  time  L        -J 

{c)  I  mention  both,  because  It  will  be  seen  from  Judge  Story's  Lift  (vol.  i.  p. 
288,)  that  both  were  concerned  In  the  composition. 

(a)  For  judicial  opinions  on  this  rule,  see — Bereos  v.  Rucker,  1  William  Black- 
stone's  Reports,  p.  314,  (published  1781) ;  opinion  of  Lord  Mansfield.  Urjraer  v. 
Atkins,!  Henrj  Blackslone'a  Reports,  191, (published  l'9l);  Lord  Loughborough's 

(e)  I  Wheaton's  Rep.,  p.  50S  ;  App.,  note  3.    Story's  Life,  vol.  i.  p.  238. 
(/)  See  the  ease  of  the  Dutch  ships  considered  by  James  Marriott,  LLD.  (pub- 
lished 1159;  fourth  edition,  1778.)     London.     4  Robinson's  Adm.  Rep.,  App.  A, 
August,  1857.— 16 
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before  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities,  France  had  declared  that  she  had 
abandoned  the  principle  of  monopoly,  and  meant,  as  a  permanent  regu- 
lation, to  admit  neutral  merchants  to  trade  with  her  colonies  in  the  West 
lodieg.  It  was  considered  hy  the  British  Prize  Court  of  Appeal  in  1801, 
that  this  conduct  of  France  at  the  particnlar  juncture  of  the  American 
War  had  manifestly  been  adopted  for  the  saJte  of  avoiding  the  applica^ 
tion  of  the  principle  which  she  clearly  understood  to  he  warranted  by 
International  Law.(j/) 

In  the  war  of  1793,  the  first  set  of  inatnictions  to  British  cruisers 
wore  certainly  framed,  not  on  the  exception  of  the  American  War,  but 
upon  the  antecedent  practice. (ft) 

But  it  is  clear,  from  the  judgments  of  the  Admiralty  Court — both  the 
very  early  decisions  of  Lord  Stowell,  and  the  last  of  his  immediate  pre- 
deoessop— that  at  first  the  Eule  of  1756  was  slowly  and  mildly  restored 
to  its  supremacy.(*)  At  the  same  time  the  principle  upon  which  it  was 
founded  was  vindicated  in  various  judgments  delivered  by  Lord  Stowell 
in  a  manner  which  it  is  easier  to  cavil  at  than  to  refute. 

OCXVn.  It  is  the  usual  practice  of  the  Prize  Court  {acting  on  a  rule 
in  the  Consolato  del  Mare,)  to  give  freight  to  the  neutral  carrier  of  ene- 
mies' goods  that  are  seized.  In  a  case  in  which  a  Neutral  had  been  cap- 
tured for  carrying  on  the  coasting  trade  of  the  enemy,  it  was  contended 
before  Lord  Stowell,  that  the  freight  was  not  due  to  the  proprietors  of 
this  vessel;  that  she  was  a  Danish  ship,  employed  in  the  transmission  of 
Spanish  goods  from  one  Spanish  port  to  another,  and  so  carrying  on  the 
r*<!rt9n  ""^^st'iS  trade  of  that  *country.  "  In  Great  Britain,"  the  learned 
L  J  Judge  observed,  "  it  had  long  been  the  system,  that  the  coasting 
trade  should  only  be  carried  on  by  our  own  navigation.  That  in  all  the 
rage  of  novel  experiment  that  had  dictated  the  commercial  regulations 
of  France  in  its  new  condition,  this  policy  had  been  held  sacred.  It  had 
been  enacted  by  a  decree,  21st  of  September,  1793,  that  no  goods,  the 
growth  or  manufacture  of  France,  should  be  carried  from  one  French 
port  to  another,  in  foreign  ships,  under  pain  of  confiscation. (A)  The 
same  policy  had  directed  the  commercial  system  of  other  European  coun- 
tries; in  the  ordinary  state  of  affairs,  no  indulgence  was  generally  per- 
mitted to  the  ships  of  most  other  countries  to  carry  on  the  coasting  trade; 
that,  therefore,  the  ojims  probattdi  at  least  lay  on  that  side,  and  always 
made  it  necessary  to  be  shown  by  the  claimants  that  such  trade  was  not 
a  mere  indulgence  and  a  temporary  relaxation  of  the  coasting  system  of 

Iff)  4  Kobinaon'a  Adm.  B«p.,  p.  si.  App. 
(h)  Order  in  Council,  Kovember,  fi,  1703. 
"         "        "      January  8,  Il94. 
■'  "  "       January  25,  179S. 

"        "        "      Finally  merged  in  the  retaliatory  Orders  in  Council  of 
1806-7. 

(i)  The  Welwaart,  1  Robinson's  Adm.  Rep.,  p.  124.  The  Speculation,  2  Robin- 
sou's  Adm.Efip.,  p.  293. 

(fc)  "  Les  bitimens  strangers  ne  pourront  transporter  d'un  port  Francais,  k  un 
autre  port  Franjais,  ancunes  denreoa,  productions,  ou  marchandises  des  cru,  pro- 

dnit,  ou  manufactures  de  Fcacce,  colonies  c"   ' —  -■-  " 

peines  portfees  par  I'articlc  3  Loi,  contenant  I'l 
1793  (i.  e.,  confiscation  des  batimeng  et  cargai 
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the  State  in  question,  but  that  it  was  a  common  and  ordinary  trade,  open 
to  the  ships  of  any  country  whatever.  .  .  .  As  to  the  coasting  trade 
(supposing  it  to  bo  a  trade  not  usually  opened  to  foreign  veaaols,)  can 
there  be  described  a  more  effective  accommodation  that  can  be  given  to 
an  enemy  during  a,  war,  than  to  undertake  it  for  him  during  his  own  dis- 
ability? Is  it  nothing  that  the  commoditities  of  an  extensive  empire 
are  conveyed  from  the  parts  where  they  grow  and  are  manufactured,  to 
other  parts  where  they  ate  wanted  for  use  ?  It  is  said  that  this  is  not 
importing  anything  new  into  the  country,  and  it  certainly  is  not;  hut  has 
it  not  all  the  effects  of  such  an  importation  ?  Suppose  that  the  French 
navy  had  a  decided  ascendant,  and  had  cut  off  all  British  communication 
between  the  northern  *and  southern  parts  of  this  island,  and  that  |-*ofL')-i 
Neutrals  interposed  to  bring  the  coals  of  the  North  for  the  sup-  L  J 
piy  of  the  manufectures  and  for  the  necessities  of  domestic  life  in  this 
metropolis ;  is  it  possible  to  describe  a  more  direct  and  a  more  effectual 
opposition  to  the  success  of  French  hostility,  short  of  an  actual  military 
assistance  in  the  waT?"(i) 

CCXVni.  As  to  trading  with  the  colonies  of  the  enemy.  Lord  Stowcll 
observed,  that  it  was  as  an  indubitable  right  of  the  belligerent  to  possess 
himself  of  such  places,  as  of  any  other  possession  of  his  enemy.  This 
was  his  common  right ;  hut  he  had  the  certain  means  of  carrying  such  a 
right  into  effect,  if  he  had  a  decided  superiority  at  sea.  Such  colonies 
were  depei>dent  for  their  existence,  as  colonies,  on  foreign  supplies. 
If  they  could  not  be  supplied  and  defended,  they  must  fall  to  the  belli- 
gerent, of  course;  and  if  the  belligerent  chooses  to  apply  his  means  to 
such  an  object,  what  right  has  a  third  party,  perfectly  neutral,  to  step 
in  and  prevent  the  execution  ?  No  existing  interest  of  his  is  affected  by 
itj  he  can  have  no  right  to  apply  to  his  own  use  the  beneficial  conse- 
quences of  the  mere  act  of  the  belligerent,  and  to  say, — "True  it  is,  you 
have,  by  force  of  arms,  forced  such  places  out  of  the  exclusive  possession 
of  the  enemy,  but  I  will  share  the  benefit  of  the  conquest,  and,  fay  sharing 
its  benefits,  prevent  its  progress.  You  have  in  effect,  and  by  lawful 
means,  turned  the  enemy  out  of  the  possession  which  he  had  exclusively 
maintained  against  the  whole  world,  and  with  whom  we  have  never  pre- 
sumed to  interfere;  but  we  will  interpose  to  prevent  his  absolute  sur- 
render, by  the  means  of  that  very  opening  which  the  prevaleueo  of  your 
arms  alone  has  effected.  Supplies  shall  be  sent,  and  their  products  shall 
be  exported.  You  have  lawfully  destroyed  his  monoply,  but  you  shall 
not  be  permitted  to  possess  it  yourself.  We  insist  to  share  the  fruits  of 
your  victories;  and  jour  blood  and  treasure  have  been  expended,  not 
for  your  own  interest,  but  for  the  common  benefit  of  others."  It  could 
not,  upon  these  *grounds,  be  contended  to  be  a  right  of  Neutrals  p^jfji-] 
to  intrude  into  a  commerce  which  had  been  uniformly  shut  '-  J 
against  them,  and  which  is  now  forced  open  merely  by  the  pressure  of 
war;  for  when  the  enemy,  under  an  entire  inability  to  supply  his  colonies 
and  to  export  their  products,  affects  to  open  them  to  Neutrals,  it  is  not 
his  will  but  his  necessity  that  changes  his  system.     That  change  is  the 

[I)  The  Emanuel,  Robinson's  Adm.  Rep,,  vol.  i.  pp.  297,  301, 
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direct  and  unaToidable  coDsequenee  of  the  compulsion  of  war — it  is  a 
measure  not  of  Prench  Councils,  but  of  British  force. 

Upon  these  and  other  grounds  it  was  that  an  instruction  issued  at  an 
early  period  of  the  last  war  with  France,  for  the  purposo  of  preventing 
the  communieatioD  of  Neutrals  with  the  colonies  of  the  enemy;  it  was 
intended  to  be  carried  into  effect  on  the  same  footing  on  which  the  pro- 
hibition had  been  legally  enforced  in  the  war  of  1756.  Upon  further 
inquiry,  it  turned  out  that  one  favoured  nation,  the  Americana,  tad  in 
times  of  peace  been  permitted,  by  special  convention,  to  exercise  ■i  certain 
very  limited  commerce  with  tbose  colonics  of  the  French,  and  it  con 
sisted  with  justice  that  that  case  should  be  specially  provided  for,  but 
no  justice  required  that  the  provision  should  extend  beyond  the  ncces 
sities  of  that  case.  Whatever  went  beyond  that,  was  not  given  to  the 
demands  of  strict  justice,  but  was  matter  of  relaxation  and  concession  (m) 

As  to  the  argument  that  variations  are  made  in  the  commercial  systtm'^ 
of  every  country,  in  wars  and  on  account  of  wars,  by  mean^  of  which 
Neutrals  are  admitted  and  invited  into  different  kinds  rf  trade,  from 
which  they  stand  usually  excluded ;  and  if  so,  that  no  one  belligerent 
country  has  a  right  to  interfere  with  Neutrals  for  acting  under  variations 
of  a  like  kind,  made  for  similaj:  reasons  in  the  commercial  pohcy  of  its 
enemy;  it  is  answered,  that  certainly  if  this  proposition  could  be  mun 
tained  without  any  limitation,  viz.,  that  wherever  any  variition  whate\er 
is  made  during  a  war,  and  on  account  of  the  state  of  war,  the  party 
*who  makes  it  binds  himself  in  all  the  variations  to  which  the 


[*305] 


necessities  of  the  enemy  can  compel  him,  the  whole  colonial 


trade  of  the  enemy  is  legalized,  and  the  instructions  which  are  directed 
against  any  part,  are  equally  unjust  and  impertinent.  The  opening  of 
free  ports  is  not  necessarily  a  measure  arising  irom  the  demands  of  war ; 
it  is  frequently  a  peace  measure  in  the  colonial  system  of  every  country. 
There  are  others  which  more  directly  arise  out  of  the  necessities  ot  war. 
The  admission  of  foreigners  into  tbe  merchant  service,  as  well  as  into 
the  military  service  of  this  country,  the  permission  given  to  vessels  to 
import  commodities  not  the  growth,  produce,  and  manufacture  of  the 
country  to  which  they  belong,  and  other  relaxations  of  municipal  law, 
and  other  regulations  founded  thereon,  these,  it  is  true,  take  place  in 
war,  and  arise  out  of  a  state  of  war;  bat  then  they  do  not  arise  out  of 
the  ^predominance  of  the  enemtf  a  force,  or  out  of  ai  y  neeeuity  resulting 
therefrom,  and  that  it  ike  Inte  foundation  o/  thejit  ineiple.  It  is  not 
every  convenience,  or  even  every  necessity  arising  out  of  a  state  of  war, 
but  that  necessity  which  arises  out  of  the  imposaibihty  of  otherwise  pro- 
viding against  the  urgency  of  distre  *  inflicted  by  the  hand  of  a  superior 
enemy,  than  can  be  admitted  to  produce  such  an  eflect  Thus,  in  time 
of  war,  every  country  admits  foreigners  into  its  eeneral  service;  every 
country  obtains,  by  the  means  of  neutral  vessels  those  products  of  the 
enemy's  country  which  it  cannot  possibly  recene  either  by  means  of  his 
navigation  or  its  own.  These  are  ordinary  meisures  to  which  every 
country  has  resort  in  every  war  whethei  prjapeious  or  adverse.     They 

(ra)  The  Immanucl,  2  R  1   n  o    s  Mai   Pep    pp      00-1. 
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aris     t  tni        t  f     t  te  {y!a\;\iv.t  are  fofaUi/ind^endent  of  its  events, 

and  h  tl       f                 mmon  origin  with  these  compelled  relasations 

of  th  1       1  m      p  ly      These  are  acts  of  distress,  signals  of  defeat 

and  d  p  ss          th  j               better  than  partial  surrenders  to  the  force 

of  th  mj  f     th   m      f  urpose  of  preventing  a  total  disposscssjon."^raj 

*It  w  p      th                  Is  that  Lord  Stowell  vindicated  t' 


pi     f  th    K  1 


^  [*306] 


LCXIX  W  th  p  t  t  the  penalty  inflicted  on  the  Neutral  for  a 
viol  t  f  th  R  I  t  hoTild  be  observed,  that  in  an  early  case^o) 
bro  ght  If  th  B  tish  Prize"  Court,  the  cargo  was  condemned,  but 
the   hpw  t      d  th     gh  without  freight;  in  a  subsequent  case, (p) 

the    h  p  w  t      d        the  Admiralty  Court ;  but  in  a  later  case,  in 

wh    h  th       w  pp    1  to  the  liords,  the  ship,  as  wel!  as  the  cat^o, 

wer  d  m     d         th    g    und  of  the  illegality  of  the  trade  between 

the  m  th  try      d  th    colony.fg) 

COW  Th  mpl  t  f  the  United  States(»-)  of  North  America, 
betw  wh  m  d  d  t  Britaia  this  question  was  a  fruitful  source  of 
cont  t  w  d  re  t  d  p  rtly  against  the  Kule  itself,  and  partly  agaiost 
the  1  1  ph  f  th  Eule,  accorded  to  it  by  the  decisions  of  the 
Prize  Court. 

CCXXI.  With  respect  to  the  Uule  itself,  the  United  States,  in  their 
diplomatic  intercourse,  constantly  and  earnestly  protested  against  its 
legality,  and  insisted  that  it  was  an  attempt  to  establish  "a  new  prin- 
ciple of  the  Law  of  Nations,"  and  one  which  subverted  "  many  other 
principles  of  great  importance,  which  have  heretofore  been  held  sacred 
among  nations."  They  insisted  that  Neutrals  were  of  right  entitled 
"  to  trade,  with  the  exception  of  blockades  and  contrabands,  to  and 
between  all  ports  of  the  enemy,  and  in  all  articles,  although  the  trade 
should  Dot  have  been  opened  to  them  in  time  of  peace."(s)  It  was  con- 
sidered to  be  the  right  of  every  independent  Power  to  treat,  ia  time  of 
peace,  with  every  other  nation,  for  leave  of  trade  with  its  colonies,  and 
to  enter  into  any  trade,  whether  new  or  old,  that  was  not  *of  [-*oait-| 
itself  illegal,  and  a  violation  of  Neutrality.  One  State  had  nothing  L  J 
to  do  with  the  circumstances  or  motives  which  induced  another  nation 
to  open  her  ports.  The  trade  must  have  a  direct  reference  to  the  hostile 
efforts  of  the  Belligerents,  like  dealing  in  contraband,  in  order  to  render 
it  breach  of  Neutrality. 

Nevertheless,  the  Rule  of  1756,  especially  in  respect  to  colonial  trade, 
has  been  defended,  as  well  as  attacked,  by  Jarists  and  Judges  of  great 
authority  in  the  United  States  of  North  America.  Mr,  Chancellor  Kent 
is  of  opinion  that  the  principle  of  the  Eule  may  very  fairly  be  considered 
as  one  unsettled  and  doubtful,  and  open  to  future  and  vexed  discussion. 
He  remarks  that  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  in  the  case  of 

In)  The  Immanuel,  2  Robinson's  Adm.  Eep.,  pp.  203-4. 
(o)  The  Imraanuel,  2  Robinson's  Adm.  Rep.,  p.  198. 
(p)  The  Minerva  (in  1801,)  3  Robinson's  Adra.  Kep.,  pp.  332. 
hj  Tlie  Jonge  Tliomaa  (in  1801,)  ib.,  p.  233. 
M  Wheaton's  (Amer.)  Eeports,  vol.  i.,  App.,  p.  531. 

(a)  Mr,  Munroe's  Letter  to  Lord  Mulgrave,  of  September  23, 1S05,  and  Mr.  Msidi- 
Bon'a  Letter  to  Messrs.  Munroe  and  Pincknej,  dated  Maj  17,  1806. 
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the  C'omin,ercen,{t\  alluded  to  the  Rule,  but  purposely  avoided  expressing 
any  opinion  on  the  correctness  of  the  principle;  and  the  Chancellor 
winds  np  his  observations  by  saying  : — 

"  It  is  very  possible,  that  if  the  United  States  should  attain  that  eleva^ 
tion  of  maritime  power  and  influence  which  their  rapid  growth  and 
great  rescources  seem  to  indicate,  and  which  shall  prove  sufficient  to 
render  it  expedient  for  her  maritime  enemy  Hf  any  such  enemy  shall 
ever  exist,)  to  open  all  his  domestic  trade  to  enterprising  Neutrals,  we 
might  be  induced  to  feel,  more  sensibly  than  we  have  hitherto  done,  the 
weight  of  the  arguments  of  the  foreign  Jurists  in  favour  of  the  policy 
aud  equity  of  the  Biile."{M) 

The  opinion  of  Judge  Story,  it  will  bo  seen,  is  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  legality  of  the  principle  of  the  Kule  of  1756,  though  opposed  to  the 
extension  of  it.(a!) 

pf^nsi  Vattel's  opinionf?/)  is  clear  and  decided,  that  so  long  as  Neu- 
«-  -1  trala  *on!y  continue  their  customary  trade,  they  exercise  a  right 
which  they  are  not  bound  to  sacrifice  to  the  Belligerent.  Hubner,  the  neu- 
tral champion  at  all  risks,(s)  in  dealing  with  this  question,  gives  a  strange 
proof  of  his  partiality  to  his  clients.  "  Neutrals,"  ho  says,  "  have  a  right 
to  trade  in  war  as  in  peace." — Bien  entendu  qu'ils  ne  sortent  point  de 
leur  caiactSre ;  qu'ils  ne  trafiquont  avec  les  nations  beiligcrantes  que 
comme  en  temps  de  patx."  But  there  is  a  difficulty,  he  adds,  about  the 
colonial  trade  of  the  Belligerent :  true,  it  is  notoriously  closed  to  the 
Neutral  iu  time  of  peace;  true  it  is  only  open  to  him  in  war,  and  "h. 
cause  de  la  guerre;"  nevertheless  (he  whimsically  adds,)  "je  ne  vols  pas 
pourquoi  les  soci^t^  souveraines,  qui  sont  neutres,  devroint  se  refuser 
lift  linifice  consideraUe  qui  se  prheiite."  A  very  honest,  if  not  a  very 
creditable  avowal  of  the  Rule  which,  in  his  opinion,  should  guide  the 
consciences  of  neutral  Governments. (a) 

The(6)  French  R6ghment,  both  of  July,  1704,  and  of  October,  1744, 
enforced,  in  the  severest  manner,  the  principle  contained  in  the  Rule  of 
1756. 

CCXXU.  But  little,  if  any,  light  upon  the  question  is  thrown  from 
the  examination  of  Treaties.     Independent  States  have  pursued  no  con- 

i()  1  Wheaton'a  Reports,  p.  396. 
u)  Kent's  Coin.,  vol.  i.  pp.  90-92.  (i)  YiiJe  infra,  p.  309. 

(y)  L.  iii.  c.  vii.  a.  3.  (The  words  are  remarkabie.)  "Mais  si  elfes  ne  font  que 
snivre  tout  vnimeat  ib  leur  commerce,  elles  ne  se  d^clarent  point  pa.T-til  contre  mcs 
intfirSts  i  elles  esercent  un  droit  que  rien  ne  les  obliga  de  me  sacrifier." 

(;)  "M.  Hiibner,  isxta  son  Traite  de  la  Saisie  dea  BMimens  Neutres,  t.  i.  pi.  ii. 
c.  2,  SB.  B,  et  saiv.,  depuis  la  page  20T,  jusqu'a  la  226,  fait  plus,  oar  jl  entreprend 
de  prouTcr  fort  s^rieoseroent  que  le  pavilion  naatre  eouvre  toute  la  cargaison, 
qnoiqn'elle  appartienae  ^  renDemi,  ou  qu'elle  soit  cliarg^e  pour  son  eompte,  de 
manifere  qu'il  n'en  excepte  que  les  efFets  de  conlrabande.  Mais  cetaateitr  est  abso- 
lumeat  dicidi  pour  let  Neulret  et  aemble  Wavoir  (crit  que  pour  plaidre  leur  cause.  II 
pose  d'abord  ses  prinoipes,  qn'il  donne  pouc  constants ;  puis  il  en  tire  les  consfi- 
qnences  qui  lui  ccnvlennent.  Cette  m^thode  est  fort  commode.  On  commencera 
par  lui  demnnder  sur  qnoi  il  titablit  que  les  marchandises  ennemies  Bont  eiemptes 
de  saisies  sur  un  batiment  neutre?  An  surplus,  pur  nos  loix,  cette  saisie  est 
IB  devons  nous  y  tenir." — Valiii,  Traits  des  Prises,  c.  r.  s.  5,  §  5. 
il  De  la  Saisie  des  Batimens  Kentres,  toni.  i.  chap,  iv,  sec.  6,  Manning,  p,  200, 
>)  Valiu,  Ord.  de  la  Marine,  t.  ii.  pp.  218-251. 
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sistent  course  upon  this  subject.  It  *appears,(c)  that  in  1674,  p^ojin-, 
the  English  being  Neutrals,  and  the  Dutch  Belligerents,  the  L  ^'^''J 
latter  contended  that  the  English  Treaty  with  them,  by  which  it  was 
stipulated  that  the  ship  covered  the  cargo,  did  not  authorize  England  to 
carry  on  a  trade  between  one  enemy's  port  and  another.  Sir  William 
Temple,  howeyer,  maintained  that  the  Treaty  justified  this  kind  of 
trading,  and  in  this  position  the  Dutch  finally  acquiesced. (<?1  Since  that 
time,  several  Treaties  have  included  provisions  on  this  question,  some 
pei-mitting  and  some  disalJowing  such  traffic.  Thus,  in  1675,  the  year 
after  tie  negotiation  just  mentioned,  a  Treaty  between  England  and 
Holland  declared  that  such  trade  between  enemies'  porta  was  allowable 
to  the  subjects  of  the  contracting  parties,  whether  the  said  ports  be- 
longed to  the  same  Sovereign  or  to  two  different  Sovereigns. (b)  The 
same  stipulation  occurs  in  the  Treaty  between  Holland  and  Spain  in 
1676{/)  and  1679. (9)  The  trade  is  allowed  in  the  Treaties  of  Utrecht, 
between  France  and  England,  and  between  Prance  and  Holland  ;(ft)  and 
in  the  Treaty  between  Holland  and  Eussia,  in  X7Xb;(t\  in  the  Treaty 
between  Spain  and  the  Empire,  in  1725. (A)  In  several  more  recent 
Treaties,  such  trade  is  allowed  to  cither  contracting  party;  for  instance, 
in  the  Treaty  between  France  and  the  North  American  United  States,  in 
1778  -,(1)  in  that  between  Sweden  and  the  Noith  American  United  States, 
in  1783  ;(ot.)  in  that  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  in  1786  ;(h)  aud 
in  that  between  Spain  *and  the  North  American  United  States,  ra,Qi/)-i 
in  1795.(0)  On  the  other  hand,  such  trade  is  declared  unlawful  L  J 
in  the  Treaty  between  England  and  Denmark  in  1691  ;(p)  in  the  Treaty 
between  Prussia  and  Sweden,  in  1762;(jJ  and  in  the  Treaty  between 
Great  Brit^rt  and  Russia,  in  1801.(r) 

CCXXIII,  But  it  was  not  only  of  the  principle  of  the  Euie  itself,  but 
o£  the  extension  given  to  it  by  judicial  decisions,  that  the  North  Ameri- 
can United  States  complained. 

This  remark  brings  us  to  the  two  latter  of  the  four  propositions  which 
have  been  iuentioned,(sJ  namely,  (3,)  the  carrying  on  by  a  Jfeutral  of  a 
trade  from  a  port  in  his  own  country  t«  a  port  of  the  colony  of  the  Belli- 
gerent. (4.)  The  carrying  on  by  a  Neutral  of  a  trade  between  the  ports 
of  the  Belligerent,  but  with  a  cargo  from  the  Neutral's  own  country. 

CCXXTV.  The  North  American  United  States(()  complained  that  the 
decisions  of  the  British  Prize  Courts  and  the  instructions  of  the  British 
Government  had,  either  upon  the  principle  of  affecting  the  return  voyagi- 
of  a  neutral  vessel  so  engaged  with  the  penalty,  or  upon  the  principle  of 
the  conlinuity  of  the  voyage,  upon  one  or  other  of  these  two  assuwp- 

(c)  Mftnninjt,  pp.  198-9,  to  whom  I  am  mdcblfid  for  the  following  remnrk-i  in 
this  paragcaph. 

(d)  Courtenaj's  Life  of  Teiaple,  voL  i.  pp.  433-434. 

(e)  Dumont,  Corps  Dipl.,  VI!.  i.  p.  319.  (/)  lb.,  p.  325. 

\g)  lb.,  p.  439.  (A)  lb.,  VIII.  i.  pp.  348-380.  (i)  lb.,  p.  469. 

(ft)  lb.,  VIU.  ii.  p.  115.  il)  Da  Martens,  Rec,  U.  p.  598. 

(m)  lb.,  m.  p.  B68.  (b)  lb.,  IV.  p.  168. 

(o)  De  Martens,  Kec,  VL,  p.  156.  (p)  Dumont,  t.  vii.  0.  ii.  p,  295. 

(S)  lb.,  L  p.  39.  {r)  lb.,  VII.  p.  272.  {3)  Vile  ante,  p.  299. 

{t)  WbeatOQ's  (Amer.)  Rep.,  vol.  i.  p.  531,  App. 
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tions,  so  applied  the  Kule  of  1756,  as  to  cut  off  the  exportation  of  the 
produce  of  the  enemy's  colonies  from  neutral  countries,  into  which  it  had 
been  imported,  unless  the  produce  had  hecome  incorporated  into  the 
general  stock  of  national  commodities,  according  to  certain  rules  pre- 
scribed to  break  the  continuity  of  the  voyage,  and  which  rules  they  de- 
nounced as  fluctuating^u)  and  uncertain. 

CCXXV.  The  writer  of  these  pages  is  inclined  to  accept  the  opinion 
r*^ni  "^f  J'^'igs  Story,  as  being  on  the  whole  a  *judicial  result  of  the 
L  -l  evidence  both  as  to  fact,  and  the  law  respecting  the  decisions  of 
the  British  Prize  Courts  upon  this  rather  delicate  subject.  That  most 
accomplished  and  learned  American  Jurist  and  Judge,  writing  to  Mr. 
Wheaton  in  1816,  observes : — "  My  own  private  opinion  certainly  is, 
that  the  coasting  trade  of  a  nation,  in  its  strict  character,  is  so  esclu- 
sively  a  national  trade,  that  Nentrala  can  never  be  permitted  to  engage 
in  it  during  war,  without  being  affected  with  the  penalty  of  confiscation. 
The  British  have  unjustly  extended  the  doctrine  to  cases,  where  a  Neu- 
tral has  traded  between  ports  of  the  enemy,  with  a  cargo  taken  in  at  a 
neutral  country.  I  am  as  clearly  satisfied  that  the  colonial  trade  between 
the  mother  country  and  the  colony,  whore  that  trade  is  thrown  open 
merely  in  war,  is  liable  in  most  instances  to  the  same  penalty.  But  the 
British  have  extended  this  doctrine  to  all  intercourse  with  the  colony, 
even  iroiu  or  to  a  neutral  country,  and  herein  it  seems  to  jne  they  have 
abused  the  rule.  This  at  present  appears  to  me  to  be  the  proper  limits 
of  the  rule,  as  to  the  colonial  and  coasting  trade  ;  and  the  Rule  of  1756 
(as  it  was  at  that  time  applied,)  seems  to  me  well  founded ;  but  its  late 


•■"W 

e  whole 


Those  who  defer  on  the  whole,  as  the  writer  of  these  pages  does,  to 
this  opinion,  may  yet  observe,  that  the  instructions  of  the  crown,  and 
the  decisions  of  the  British  Prize  Court,  allowed  to  Neutrals  considerable 
relaxations  from  that  strict  rule  which  prohibited  all  intercourse  between 
the  Neutral  and  the  colony  of  the  belligerent. 

Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  war,  which  broke  out  in  1793, 
the  first  set  of  instructions  issued  by  England,  were  framed,  not  on  the 
exception  already  refeired  to,  of  the  American  war,  but  on  the  antecedent 
practice,  and  directed  cruisers  "  to  bring  in  for  lawful  adjudication,  all 
r*^1 2T  ^^^^^'^  Uden  with  goods,  the  produce  of  any  colony  of  France,  or 
L  -I  'carrying  provisions  or  supplies  for  the  use  of  any  such  colony." 
The  relaxations  that  have  since  been  adopted,  have  originated  chiefly  in 
the  change  that  has  taken  place,  in  the  trade  of  that  part  of  the  world, 
since  the  establishment  of  an  independent  government  on  the  continent 
of  America.  In  consequence  of  that  event,  American  vessels  had  been 
admitted  to  trade  in  some  articles,  and  on  certain  conditions,  with  the 
colonies  both  of  this  country  and  of  France.  Sueh  a  permission  had 
become  a  part  of  the  genera!  commercial  arrangements,  as  the  ordinary 
state  of  their  trade  in  time  of  peace.  The  commerce  of  America  was, 
therefore,  abridged  by  the  foregoing  instructions,  and  debarred  of  the 

(u)  Upon  the  point  of  continuity,  aee — The  Maria,  5  Robinson's  Adin.  Rep.,  p. 
365.     The  William,  ib.,  p.  385. 

(i)  Life  and  Letters  of  Joseph  Story,  vol.  i.  p.  287. 
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right  generally  ascribed  to  neutral  trade  in  time  of  war,  that  it  might  be 
continued,  with  peou.lia,r  exceptions,  on  the  basis  of  its  ordinary  establish- 
ment. In  consequence  of  representations  made  hy  the  United  States 
Government  to  this  effect,  new  instructions  to  our  omisers  were  issued, 
8th  January,  1794,  apparently  designed  to  exempt  North  American  ships 
trading  between  their  own  country  and  the  colonies  of  France.  The 
directions  were,  "  to  bring  in  ail  vessels  laden  with  goods,  the  produce  of 
the  French  West  India  Islands,  and  coining  directly  from  any  port  of 
the  said  Islands  to  any  port  in  Europe, "(y) 


A  nentral  American  ship,  captured  on  a  vojiige  from  an  enemj  colony  to  a 
neutral  island,  both  in  the  West  Indies,  tlioogh  not  the  port  of  the  proprietors  of 
the  ship  or  cargo,  was  restored.  The  Hector  and  the  Sally  {before  the  Lords  of 
Appeal,)  4  Robinson's  Adm.  Rep.,  App.  A.,  pp.  14,  15,  and  note. 

The  leading  cases  in  the  British  Prize  Court  upon  the  subject  of  this  chapter 
are  well  classified  by  Mr.  Pritcharfl  in  his  Analytical  Digest  of  Admiralty  Cases. 
London,  1847. 

(1.)  Colonial  Trade  generally: — The  Calypso,  2  Robinson's  Adm.  Rep.,  p.  154. 
ThePhtenis,  3  lb.,  p.  186.  The  Star,  lb.,  p.  193,  n.  The  Rose,  2  Jb.,  p.  r*^,,-, 
206.     *The  Immannel,  2  Robinson's  Adm.  Rep.,  p.  205.     The  New  Ad-   L  ■• 

venturer,  and  also  the  Oiolen  (before  the  Lords  of  Appeal,}  4  ib.,  App.  A.,  p.  4,  n. 
The  Minerva,  3  ib.,  p.  229.  The  Anna  Dorothea,  ib.,  p.  229,  a.  The  Jonge,  3 
ib.,  p.  332,  a.  The  Whilelmina  (before  the  Lords  of  Appeal,)  4  ib.,  Appendix  A., 
p.  4,  and  note,  pp.  12-13. 

(2.)  Of  the  relations  therein  allowed  by  Great  Britain:  (a)  Generally :— The 
Providantia,  2  Robinson's  Adra.  Rep.,  p.  142.  The  Immanuel,  ib.,  p.  191.  The 
Mat^aretha  Magdalena,  ib.,  p.  138.  The  Hector  and  the  Sally  (before  the  Lords 
of  Appeal,)  4  ib..  Appendix  A.,  pp.  14,  16,  and  note.  The  Lucy,  ib.,  p.  1*.  The 
Charlotte  (before  the  Lords  of  Appeal,)  ib.,  p.  13.  The  Conferenzrath,  6  lb.,  p. 
362.  (b)  As  dependent  on  the  question  of  the  continuity  of  the  voyage : — 'The 
Polly,  2  Robinson's  Adm.  Rep.  p.  361.  The  Immanuel,  ib.,  p.  I9T.  The  Mercury 
(before  the  Lords  of  Appeal,)  4  ib.,  Appendix  A.,  p.  6.  The  Eagle,  ib.  The  Maria, 
5  ib.,  p.  365.  The  William,  ib.,  p.  385.  The  John,  1  Acton's  Rep.,  p.  39.  The 
Star,  3  Robinson's  Adm.  Rep.,  p.  193,  n. 

(3.)  Of  the  principles  applicable  to,  as  lo  settlements  in  the  East  Indies: — The 
Juliana,  4  Robinson's  Adm.  Rep.,  p.  328.  The  Patapsco,  1  Acton's  Adm.  Rep.,  p. 
270,    The  Rebecca,  2  lb.,  p,  119. 

(4.)  Under  extraordinary  and  privileged  contracts  with  the  parent  State: — The 
Anna  Cathariua,  4  Bobinson's  Adm.  Rep.,  p.  107.     The  Bends borg,  ib,,p.  121. 

Coasting  Trade : — The  Emanuel,  1  Robinson's  Adra.  Ii*p,,  p,  302,  'The  Specu- 
lation, 2  ib.,  p.  293.  The  Welvaart,  1  ih,,  p.  124.  The  Johannah  Tholen,  6  ib., 
p.  73.  The  Ebeneaer,  ib.,  p.  252.  The  Schooner  Sophie,  ib.,  p,  251,  n.  r^oij-i 
*TheThomyris,Edward'BAilm.Rep.,p.  IT.   The  Two  Brothers,  2  Acton's   L  ■• 

Adm.  Rep.,  p.  38.  The  Cora,  ib.,  p.  44.  The  Tonge  Jan,  and  other  ships,  6  Rob- 
inson's Adm.  Rep.,  p.  42,  n. 

Fishing  Trade: — The  Ospray,  cited  in  the  Tigilantia,  1  Robinson's  Adm.  Rep., 
p.  14.     The  Young  Jacob  and  Johanna,  ib.,  pp.  20-1.     The  Susa,  2  ib.,  p.  251. 

Other  cases ; — The  William  and  Grace,  and  cases  therein  cited.  Hay  and  Mar- 
riott, p,  70.  The  Belle  Sauvage,  cited  in  the  Friendship,  ib.,  p.  79.  The  Sally, 
lb.,  p.  83.  The  Friendship,  ib,,  p.  78,  The  Commerce,  ib.,  p.  80.  The  Rebecca, 
ib.,  p.  197.  The  Jeane  Isabelle,  ib.,  p.  186.  The  Jlaria,  6  Robinson's  Adm.  Rep., 
p.  201.  The  Charlotte  Sophia,  ib.,  p.  204,  n.  The  Lisette,ib.,  p.  394.  The  Mercu- 
rins,  Edward's  Adm.  Rep.,  p.  S3,  and  the  lliana,  therein  cited. 

Exemptions,  under  Treaties,  tVom  the  penalties  of: — 

(1.)  Where  allowed,  et  contra.  The  Ringende  Jacob,  1  Robinson's  Adm.  Rep,, 
p.  89.     The  Catherina  Joanna,  6  lb.,  p,  42,  n. 

Practice  in  cases  of; — Vreede,  fi  Robinson's  Adm.  Bcp,,  p.  231. 
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[*315]        *PART  THE   TENTH. 

CHAPTER    I. 


CCSXVI.  It  cannot  be  too  i,mphatieally  decUrLJ  tbat  it  is  the 
unquestioDable  right  of  the  Neutral  tu  carry  on  a  general  trade  with  the 
Belligerente. 

In  their  war  with  Spain,  in  1509,  the  Dutch  put  forth  an  unlawful 
notification  (placaart\  to  the  world,  whereby,  as  their  historian  tJrotius 
says,  "peredietum  vetaat  pi^ulus  quoscunque  ullue  commeatua  r/'sve 
alias  in  Hispaniam  ferre  ;  si  qui  seeus  fasint,  ut  ho&tihus  faventes  vice 
hostium  futuros."((i)  And,  as  we  have  seen  In  the  last  chapter,  a  most 
unjust  attempt  of  a  similar  character  was  made  hy  the  allied  forces  of 
the  English  and  the  Dutch  during  the  war  waged  by  the  English  King 
William  the  Third  against  Louis  the  Fourteenth ;  and,  aa  we  have  aho 
seen,  the  clause  in  the  Treaty  of  Whitehall(ft)  of  August  12, 16by,  which 
incorporated  this  vicious  principle,  was  shortly  afterwards  annulled ;  the 
injustice  of  the  principle  was  acknowledged,  and  the  claim  founded  on 
it  abandoned. 

The  French  Ordonnance  of  1704,  containing  a  similar  principle,  was 
not  justified,  but  in  some  degree  at  least  palliated,  bythe  fact  of  its  being 
retaliatory  to  this  unlawful  Treaty. 

r*^iKn  *"  It  cannot,  I  think,"  says  Lord  Liverpool,  "be  doubl 
L  J  that,  according  to  those  principles  of  natural  equity  which  c 
stitute  the  Law  of  Nations,  the  people  of  every  country  must  always  have 
a  right  to  trade  in  general  to  the  ports  of  any  State,  though  it  may  hap- 
pen to  be  engaged  in  war  with  another,  provided  it  be  with  their  own 
merchandise,  or  on  their  own  account;  and  that,  under  this  pretence, 
they  do  not  attempt  to  screen  from  one  party  the  efiects  of  the  other ; 
and,  on  condition  also  that  they  carry  not  to  either  of  them  any  imple- 
ments of  war  or  whatever  else,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  respective 
situations  or  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  may  be  necessary  to  them  for 
their  defence.  As  clear  as  this  point  may  be,  it  has  sufficiently  appeared, 
by  the  facts  deduced  above,  that,  amid  the  irregularities  of  war,  the  rules 
of  equity,  in  this  respect,  were  not  always  enough  regarded ;  and  that 
many  governments  in  time  of  war  have  often  most  licentiously  disturbed, 
and  sometimes  prohibited  totally,  the  commerce  of  neutral  nations  with 
their  enemies. "(cj 

fa)  Grot.,  Hist.,  I.  viil. 

(6)  It  ie  remarkable  (as  Lord  Liverpool,  itt  his  Essay  on  tlie  Couduct  of  Great 
Britan,  observes)  that  Puffendorf,  who  owed  everjthing  to  the  Koctbern  Crowns, 
thought  this  Conventioa  justifiable. — See  Puffendorf's  Letter  in  J.  Groniii"j;ii, 
Bibliotheca  Universalis. 

(c)  Lord  Liverpool,  On  tbo  Conduct  of  the  Government  of  Great  liritiiin  in 
respect  to  Neutral  Nations,  pp.  56-7. 
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Suet  was  the  attempt  made  by  IlTiaaia,((?^  thirty-five  jears  after  Lotd 
Liverpool's  treatise  was  published,  to  coerce  the  other  Scandinavian 
Powera(fi)  Into  an  abstinence  from  all  *coininerce  with  France.  r-*oi7-i 
Thisattempt  was  a  clear  and  indefensible  violation  of  International  L  -I 
Law//)  the  true  doctrine  of  which  ia  laid  down  by  Lord  Liverpool  in 
the  passage  which  has  been  just  cited,  and  which  is  also  judicially  stated 
by  Lord  Stoweil  in  the  case  of  the  WiUielmina. 

"TheDaoe  (he  observes)  has  a  perfect  right,  in  time  of  profound  peace, 
to  trade  between  Holland  and  France  to  the  utmost  advantage  he  can 
make  of  such  a  navigation ;  and  there  is  no  ground  upon  which  any  of  ita 
advantages  can  be  withheld  from  him  in  time  of  war."(i7) 

Again,  in  a  case  decided  a  few  months  afterwards,  it  w     p    m  1     t  d 
by  the  same  authority,  that  "upon  the  breaking  out  of      w        t       th 
right  of  Neutrals  to  carry  on  their  accustomed  trade,  with 
of  the  particular  cases  of  a  trade  tfl  blockaded  places, 
articles  (in  both  which  eases  their  property  is  liable  to  1  d  i 

and  of  their  ships  being  liable  to  visitation  and  search  wh  1 
however,  they  are  entitled  to  freight  and  expenses.  Id  t 
say  that,  in  the  accidents  of  a  war,  the  property  of  Neutral 
variously  entangled  and  endangered.  In  the  nature  f  h 
nections,  *it  is  hardly  possible  that  inconveniences  of  this  kind  i-^qioT 
should  be  altogether  avoided.  Some  Meutrals  will  be  unjustly  L  -i 
engaged  in  covering  the  goods  of  the  enemy,  and  others  will  be  unjustly 
suspected  of  doing  it.  The  inconveniences  arc  more  than  fully  balanced 
by  the  enlargement  of  their  commerce.  The  trade  of  the  Belligerents  is 
usually  interrupted  in  a  great  degree,  and  falls,  in  the  same  degree,  into 

((2)  The  IfLugnage  of  part  of  the  English  note  to  Denmark  would  appear  to  la; 
England  open  to  the  same  charge ;  but  the  whole  note,  as  well  a9  the  Ihct,  ahow 
that  she  onlj'  iosisted  upon  the  abstinence  on  the  part  of  Denmark  from  a  com- 
merce in  provisions  with  France,  the  justice  oc  injustice  of  which  will  be  con- 
sidered bye  and  bye. — See  Instructions  to  Cmisera,  De  Martens,  Tc,  V.  p,  596, 
(1793.) 

U)  "  The  usurpers  of  the  government  in  France,  after  having  subverted  all 
order,  after  having  embrued  their  murderous  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  king, 
liave  declared  themselves,  by  a  solemn  decree,  the  friends  and  protectors  of  all 
those  who  should  commit  the  same  horrors  and  excesses  against  their  own  Govern- 
ment in  other  Slates ;  and  they  have  not  only  promised  them  succours  and  every 
assistance,  but  even  attacked,  by  force  of  arms,  moat  of  the  adjacent  Powers. 

"  By  BO  doing,  they  put  themselves  into  an  immediate  state  of  war  with  all  the 
Powers  of  Europe ;  aod  from  that  period,  Neutrality  could  only  take  place  when 
pradence  prescribed,  to  conceal  the  resolution  prescribed  by  the  general  interest. 
But  this  motive  exists  no  longer,  since  the  most  formidalile  Powers  ha.ve  joined 
in  league  to  make  theirs  one  common  cause  against  the  enemy  of  the  safety  and 
prosperity  of  nations.  If  there  be  any  whose  situation  does  not  allow  such  strong 
and  decisive  efforts  as  the  other  Powers  have  recourse  to,  it  is  but  justice  that 
they  should  join  the  common  cause  by  other  means  which  are  wholly  in  their 
power,  and  especially  by  breaking  off  all  commerce  and  intercourse  wilh  the 
perturbators  of  public  rest." — Annnal  Beg.,  (1793,)  vol.  xsxv,  pp.  175-6. 

{/)  See  the  Instructions  of  Kussia  iu  1 193. — Collection  of  Acts  and  Papers,  io., 
p.  149.  Ward'sTreatiseon  the  Relative  Rights  of  Belligerent  and  Neutral,  p.  169. 
He  characterises  them  truly  as  "  a  gross  and  flagrant  invasion  on  the  part  of 
Russia,  of  the  Independent  Sovereignty  of  Denmark,  and  justly  commends  the 
Danish  Minister's  (Becnstoff)  reply. 

(ff)  The  Wilhelmina,  note  to  the  Rebecca,  3  Tvobinsou's  Adm.  Eep.,  p.  102. 
(July  3,  1799.) 
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the  lap  of  Neutrals.  But,  without  reference  to  accidents  of  the  one  kind 
or  other,  the  general  rule  is,  that  the  Neutral  has  a  right  to  carry  on,  in 
ar,  his  accustomed  trade  to  the  utmost  extent  of  which  that 
i  trade  ie  capable. "(A) 

CCXXVII.  In  the  last  chapter  we  considered  the  lawfulness  of  one 
of  the  limitations  by  which  the  general  liberty  of  the  Neutral  to  trade 
with  the  enemy  tad  been  curtailed  ;  and  the  question  whether  he  was 
by  the  right  of  the  Belligerent  confined  to  his  customary  trade,  and 
excluded  from  that  which  was  only  opened  to  him  by  the  distress  of  one 
Belligerent  arising  from  the  pressure  and  success  of  the  other  Bellige- 
rent's force.  It  was  shown  that  the  lawfulness  of  this  limitation  in  any 
shape  was  a  question  of  much  controTersy ;  the  same  remark  cannot  be 
predicated  of  the  subject  of  the  present  chapter. 

The  most  ardent  and  partial  supporters  of  neutral  rights  and  privileges 
have  admitted  that  it  is  not  competent  to  a  Neutral  to  trade  with  Contra- 
hand  goods  to  a  belligerent.  The  controversy  has  in  this  case  arisen 
chiefly  upon  the  following  points,  viz. : — 

1.  What  is  Contraband  ? 

II.  What  is  the  penalty  attaching  to  the  Neutral  for  carrying  it  to  the 
enemy  ? 

CCXXVII.  These  questions(i)  require  a  full  discussion  under  the 
following  heads : — 

r**!lQ1       "'"■  *''"^^  carrying  of  unquestionable  Munitions  of  War,  military 
L         J  or  naval,  in  their  perfected  and  completed  state. 

2.  The  permitting  the  sale  of  suoh  articles  to  a  Belligerent  within  the 
territory  of  the  Neutral. 

3.  Tbe  carrying  of  a  material  of  a  kind  which  does  not  certainly  indi- 
cate whether  their  destination  be  for  belligerent  or  ordinary  commercial 
purposes.  Articles  ancipilis  vd prontiscni usils,  especially  of  couinieai-us, 
provisions  and  money. 

4.  The  doctrine  of  Pre-emption. 

5.  The  carrying  of  military  persons  in  the  employ  of  a  Belligerent,  or 
being  in  any  way  engaged  in  his  transport  service. 

(S)  The  IranianuEl,  2  ib.,  p.  198. 

(i)  One  of  tho  earliest  legislative  prohibitions  on  the  subject  of  Contraband  is 
probably  of  tbe  Emperor  Martian,  to  his  subjects  ; — "  Nemo  alienigenis  barbaris 
cnjnscnnque  genlis  ad  banc  ucbam  sftcratissimam  snii  legationis  specie  vel  sub 
quocunqne  alio  colore  venientibns  ant  in  diversis  aliis  civitatibns  vel  locis  loricae, 
Bcnta  et  arcus,  ai^ittas  et  spatbas  et  gladios  vel  alterins  ciunscnuqne  generis  arma 
ondeal  vennmdare ;  nulla  prorsus  iisdem  tela,  nihil  panitna  ferri,  vel  fecti  jam  vel 
adbuc  iofecti,  ab  aliquo  distrabatnr.  Perniciosnm  namque  Romano  imperio  et 
proditioni  proximnm  eat,  barbaroa,  quos  indigere  coovenit,  telle  eo9  ut  validiores 
reddantor  instmere,"  &c, — Cod.  iv.  t.  xli.  2. 

Tbe  Canon  Law  forbade  the  esportation  of  arms  to  the  Infidel— a  prohibition 
which,  just  uow,  (1855, J  it  would  be  rather  awkward  to  eoforce  : —  Ita  quo 
tundam  animos  occnpavit  s^va  cupiditas,  nt,  qui  gloriantur  nomine  Chriatmno, 
Sarac^nis  arma,  fermm,  et  ligamina  deferant  galearam,"  &c. ;  all  sncb  eicomiauni- 
eandi. — Decret.,  1.  v.  t.  vi.  o.  6. 

See  also  a  similar  prohibition  and  pnnisbmeQt,  Eitrav.  Oomm.,  1.  v.  t  ii  Ai 
to  the  International  authority  of  tho  Pope,  vide  ante,  vol.  ii.  p.  337. 

"  Contrabannum— merces  ianno  interdicta,  Italia  eontrahbando,  Gall,  conirebande 
Chaita,  anno  1445,  torn.  iii.  Cod.  Ital.  Diplom.  col.  1TS6,  item  quod  nou  permittant 

committentes  Contrnbanna,  dicti  sails  vel  aliarnm  rerum in  dictis  locis 

tntfe  et  secnrfe  permanere." — Dn  Cange,  Gloss,  (ed.  Carpentecius,)  Parisila,  1843 
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6.  The  carrying  of  the  despatches  of  a  Belligerent. 

7.  The  penaltj  of  carrying  Contraband. 

8.  The  principal  Treaties  upon  the  subject  of  Contraband. 
*CCXXIX.   1st.   With  respect  to  tho  carrying  of  unquestion-  |-:(i.>o(ii 

able  munitions,  military  or  aavaJ,  of  war,  in  their  perfect  and  >-         J 


The  general  International  Law  upon  this  subject  is  founded  upon  the 
clearest  principles  of  justice  and  reason. 

"  That  person  (said  the  great  Athenian  orator,^  whoever  he  be,  who 
prepares  and  provides  the  means  of  my  destruction,  he  makes  war  upon 
me,  though  he  have  never  oast  a  javelin  or  drawn  a  bow  against  me. "(41 

"If  (said  Lord  Grcnville)  I  have  wrested  my  enemy's  sword  from  his 
hands,  the  bystander  who  furniahea  him  with  a  fresh  weapon  can  have  no 
pretence  to  be  considered  as  a  Neutral  in  the  contest."(n 

No  armed  Neutrality (m)  has  as  yet  denied  this  position  ;  indeed,  upon 
this  very  ground,  they  have  hitherto  excepted  in  their  Conventions  those 
warlike  stores  which  they  have  thought  proper  to  designate  as  Contraband, 
from  that  general  freedom  which  they  otherwise  maintain  to  be  the  right 
of  neutral  commerce. 

No  Hlibner,  no  professed  advocate  of  neutral  claims,  has  as  yet  main- 
tained a  contrary  proposition,  however  logically  inevitable  such  a  conclu- 
sion might  appear,  upon  investigation,  *to  be  from  the  premises  r^^-jo-in 
usually  adduced  in  favour  of  the  maxim  that  Free  Ships  make  L  -1 
Free  Gloods. 

Eut  with  regard  to  furnishing  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  the  opinion 

of  Grotius  meets  with  no  gainsayers  :  "Verum  est  dictum  (he  says) 

in  hostium  esse  partibus  qui  ad  helium  necessaria  hosti  admin istrat."(n) 

COXXS.  2ndly.  As  to  the  permitting  the  sale  of  such  munitions  to  a 
Belligerent  within  the  territory  of  the  Neutral. 

If  the  fountains  of  international  justice  have  been  correctly  pointed 
out  in  a  former  volume  of  this  work,(oj  and  it  be  the  true  character  of  a 
Neutral  to  abstain  from  every  act  which  may  better  or  worsen  the  condi- 
tion of  a  Belligerent,(p)  the  unlawfulness  of  any  such  sale  is  a  necessary 
conclusion  from  these  premises. 

For  what  does  it  matter,  where  the  Neutral  supplies  one  Belligerent 
with  the  means  of  attacking  another?    How  does  the  question  of  locality, 

(i)  '  1  .      .      .      i  j-ap  o!f  at  iyH,  >.ifBcl^y  roiirn  Trporru.  fl    icaroMEBUbi^cvos   oSroj   il^ol 

FoXc;itT,  ni  ^^i-w  fldXJi|j  piU  «{£oij." — Demostb.  Phil. 

{I)  Letters  of  Sulpicius,  p.  26. 

(tji)  "  I!  est  considSr^,  de  I'aveu  de  toates  les  nations  de  I'Europe,  comme  con- 
traire  ^  la  neulraJiW,  de  pennettre  i  nos  sujeta  de  transporter  Tere  les  porta  de 
Tune  on  des  deux  puissances  belliggmntes  de  certaines  marcbandises  qu'on  d^signe 
sooa  le  uom  de  contrehande  de  gnerTe." — De  Martens,  Precis  dn  Droit  des  Gene,  1. 
viii.  c.  vii.  3.318. 

"MSiD  Iiat  ibnen  dieselbe  (i.  e.  ETi^gscontrebande,)  an  nod  fiir  siub  niemals 
coutestirt;  our  gegen  eine  zu  weite  Ausdelinung  ist  gekampft  worden  ;  was  man 
aber  selbst  als  Belugniss  ansubt,  kann  man  dem  andern  gleicbstehetideD  nicht 
verweigem.  Wenn  dennoch  einzelne  Publicisten  ein  interaationales  gemeinsames 
Eecht  der  Kriegacontrebande  geleagnet,  Oder  es  nar  von  ausdriicklichen  Vertrags- 
bewilliguQgen  abhangig  erkliict  haben,  so  muaa  dieses  als  der  historischen 
Wahrbcit  widersprecbend  verworfen  werden."— Heffters,  |  158. 

(n)  L.  iii.  c.  1,  t.  1.  (o)  Vol.  i.  c.  3.  {p)  Vide  ante,  p.  202. 
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according  to  the  principles  of  eternal  justice  and  the  reason  of  the  thing, 
affect  the  advantage  to  one  Belligerent  or  the  injury  to  the  other  accru- 
ing from  this  act  of  the  alleged  Neutral  ?  Is  the  cannon  or  the  sword, 
or  the  recruit  who  is  to  use  thein,(5)  the  less  dangerous  to  the  Belligerent 
because  they  were  purchased,  or  he  waa  enlisted,  within  the  limits  of 
neutral  territory?  Surely  not.  Surely  the  locus  in  quo  is  wholly  beside 
the  mark, — except,  indeed,  that  the  actual  conveyance  of  the  weapon  or 
the  soldier  may  evidence  a  bitterer  and  more  decided  partiality,  a  more 
unquestionable  and  active  participation  in  the  war. 

CCXXXI.  One  of  the  principal  champions  of  the  doctrine  which  we 
r*^99~i  ^^  combatting  Is  Lanipredi;(r)  but  he  reasons  from  *the  very 
•■  J  erroneous  assumption,  that  the  transport  of  contraband  is  only 
forbidden  by  treaties,  and  the  usage  derived  from  them,  and  that  as  treaties 
are  silent  with  respect  to  the  sale  of  contraband  at  borne,  such  sale  is  not 
forbidden.     From  these  false  premises  a  false  conclusion  naturally  flows. 

CCXXXII.  Bynkershoek,(sJ  however,  entertMus  a  different  opinion; 
lie  says  it  is  a,  common  and  admitted  practice  Umlgo  serva'mus\  that  war- 
like implements,  though  they  may  not  be  carried,  may  be  lawfully  sold 
by  Neutrals  in  their  own  country  to  either  Belligerent,  though  it  be  well 
known  that  they  intend  to  use  tJiem  in  war  against  each  other. 

It  is  remarkable  that  on  this  assumption,  for  it  is  not  a  deduction  from 
reasoning,  he  builds  his  analogical  ai^ument  that  it  is  lawful  for  a  Neu- 
PjQ-n-.  tral  to  permit  the  enlistment  *of  troops  in  his  country  by  a  Bel- 
L  -1  ligerent :  where  is  the  difference,  he  pertinently  asks,  in  princi- 
ple between  the  two  ? — and  it  is  in  defending  the  legality  of  the  foreign 
enlistment  that  he  introduces  incidentally  the  legality  of  the  sale  of  con- 
traband in  the  Neutral's  own  country. (() 

(q)  Thus  Bynkprshoek  ai^ea  ; — "  Quod  jurit  eil  in  inatrumentis  bellicis  idem 
ess6  puto  in  militibns  apiid  Biinici;iiii  populum  compBraodis,  nisi  in  pace  convenerit, 
ne  Vel  uiii  vel  alter!  id  tkcere  licuerit." — L.  i.  o.  2a,  Q.  J.  P. 

(r)  Pt.  i.  s.  6,  Alartens  doabtfutlf  follows  Lampredi's  anthoritj.  See  note  □, 
l«  s.  318,  of  1.  viii.  c.  vii.  Aauni  (Droit  Marit.,  t.  ii.  p.  88,)  also  follows  in  Lam- 
predi's wake. 

Heineccius  speaks  donbtftilly.  After  enumerating  articles  considered  as  Con- 
traband in  various  Treaties,  he  saya  : — "  Qnamvis  enim  alter  populus  fersait  suo 
jure  utatnr  dum  talia  host!  alterias  subministrat;  nee  minus  tamen  jure  suo  otitur, 
qui  se  adversus  iUos  defendit,  qui  hoslem  reddere  potentiorem  non  dubitant." — 
De  Novibus  ob  Vect.  Mere,  vetit.,  Cap.  I.  a.  xiv. 

(j)  "Si  igituc  gubditi  nostri,  quorum  ope  in  bello  non  iodigemus,  quibnsque,  ut 
cMtatem  mutant,  nulla  le£  obstat,  militarem  operam  recte  exhibeant  Principi 
amico,  cnr  Prinoeps  ille  amicus  hanc  non  recte  conducat  in  amicee  gentis  populo  1 
Ubi  locare  licet,  licet  et  conducere.  Cur  seque  integrum  non  eaaet  in  impecio  amici 
populi  militem  conducere,  quam  quasqae  emptioaes  venditiones,  locationes  conduc- 
tiones  celebrate,  ceteraque  comroercia  eitercereJ  Neque  obest,  si  forte,  qui  milites 
conducit,  iis  ntatur  adveraus  ^us,  in  cujas  Imperio  condiixit,  amicos,  cum  quibus 
ei  bellum  est,  constat  enim,  quod  ad  priiuam  speciem,  utnusque  amico  et  lutnc  et 
illam  partem  oport«re  jostam  yideri.  Idque  in  instruaentig  bellicifi  comparandis 
vulgo  lervantrK,  utut  enim  ea  ad  utrumque  amicum  non  recte  vebamus,  sine  frande 
tamen  vendimua  ntrique  amico  quamvis  invicem  bostl,  et  qnamvis  sciamus,  alteram 
contra  alteram  bis  in  bello  esse  asurum.  Quod  ad  secundam  speciem  altinet, 
oportet  sane  prsesentem  ReipablicEe  statum  intueri,  nee  tantum  proapiccro  in  futu- 
rum,  neque  enim  Principi  amico  interdicimus  apud  nos  comparare  puiverem  belli- 
cum,  anna  militum,et  reliqna,  quorum  in  bello  uaus  est." — Bynkerehoek,  Q.  J.  P., 
1.  i.  0.  22.  (()  Vide  ante,  p.  217,  and  p.  321,  n.  q. 
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The  answer  seems  to  be  that  there  is  no  (difference  in  principle  between 
the  two  permissions, — that  both  are,  on  one  and  the  same  principle,  in- 
consi^stent  with  the  duties  of  neutrality. 

CGXXXIII.  This  remark,  with  respect  to  the  identity  of  principle 
upon  which  the  two  permissions  or  prohibitions  are  found,  is  important, 
both  in  its  general  character,  and  also  with  especial  reference  to  the  doe- 
trine  of  the  North  American  United  States  upon  both  subjects.  For  it 
is  remarkable  that  while  the  foreign  enlistment  ia  Btrenuoualy  prohibited, 
as  inconsistent  with  neutrality,  by  the  United  States,  the  sale  of  contra- 
band goods,  however,  at  home,  and  the  carriage  of  them  subject  to  the 
liability  of  seizure,  are  as  strenuously  insisted  upon  as  being  consistent 
with  neutrality.  "There  is  nothing"  (their  Supreme  Court  says,  by  the 
mouth  of  Mr.  Justice  Story,)  "  in  our  laws,  or  in  the  Law  of  Nations, 
that  forbids  our  citizens  from  sending  armed  vessels,  as  well  as  munitions 
of  war,  to  foreign  ports  for  sale.  It  ia  a  commercial  adventure  which  no 
nation  is  bound  to  prohibit;  and  which  only  exposes  the  persons  engaged 
ia  it  to  the  penalty  of  confiscation. 'Vii)  The  authority  of  Story  is,  and 
always  will  be,  of  the  greatest  weight ;  and  it  is  not  without  sincere 
diffidence  in  his  own  opinion,  though  with  a  profound  conviction  of  the 
inconsistency  of  the  position  laid  down  by  this  very  learned  Judge,  with 
the  general  duties  of  neutrality,  that  the  writer  of  these  pages  ventures 
to  express  his  dissent  from  it.  With  respect  to  the  bearing  of  municipal 
law  upon  this  subject  of  International  Law,  the  language  of  M.  Portalis, 
no  mean  authority,  is  applicable:  "Le  droit  ne  nMt  pas  des  r6-  r^nn.-. 
glemens,  mais  les  r^glemens  doivent  naitre  du  droit."(a^)  L        J 

Belgium,(^)  bound  by  the  very  charter  of  her  national  existence  to  a 
perpetual  neutrality,  might  allow  Russia,  during  the  present  war,  to  pur- 
chase any  amount  of  ammuuitiou  and  military  stores  without  any  infrac- 
tion of  neutrality,  provided  that  she  did  not  herself  transport  these  arti- 
cles to  St.  Petersburg,  and  provided,  of  course,  that  she  allowed  the  same 
liberty  of  purchase  to  the  allied  Belligerents.  But  on  what  principle  of 
reason  or  justice  might  she  sell  arms  on  land  and  preserve  her  neutrality, 
but  the  moment  she  transports  them  by  sea,  is  she  to  be  holden  to  have 
forfeited  her  neutrality? — or  what  is  to  be  said  If  she  sell  and  transport 
arms  to  one  Belligerent,  and  only  sell  them  from  lack  of  transport,  or  any 
other  cause,  to  the  other  Belligerent? — or  if  it  he  alleged  that  she  has 
furnished  ^rms  of  better  quality,  or  of  i  different  description  to  'one  than 
the  other  ^ — or  why,  if  she  miy  fumi  h  arms  may  she  not  also  furnish 
men  ?  It  is  clear  that  in  either  tase  there  is  an  intermingling  in  the 
af&irs  of  the  Belligerents  meon'iiBti.nt  with  the  ahstinence,  if  not  with 
that  iirypaitiahty,  which  is  essential  to  the  character  of  the  neutral. fz) 

{«)  The  SantiBSima  Tnnldid  1  Wheaton  =  (American)  Eeports,  p.  340. 

h)  Case  of  La  Stitira  cited  Morlm  Rer  ,  t  jm  p   108,  ("  Prise  Maritime.") 

{y)  Vide  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  104. 

(z)  Galiani,  e,  ii.  s.  4,  refutes  Lampredi ;  but  the  reader  will  find  a  very  good 
chapter  on  the  subject  iu  U.  de  Hauteville's  Work,  t.  ii.  tit.  viii.  s.  3. 

I  cannot,  however,  underetand  whj  M.  de  H.  thinks  that  he  has  made  a  great 
discovery,  in  deriving  this,  as  well  as  other  portions  of  Neutral  Law,  from  the 
Duty  of  (fteJ/eulrai,  and  not  from  the  Eiffhti  of  Ihe  BelUgerml :  there  is,  accuratelj 
speaking,  no  conflict  between  the  two;  in  fact,  the  Duty  of  the  Nentcal  epringa 
from  the  right  of  the  Belligerent. — Vide  ante,  p.  403. 
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The  opinion  which  has  been  espressed  aa  to  the  ttnnetifral  conduct  of 
allowing  the  sale  of  contraband  at  home,  coincides  with,  that  of  the  recent 
compiiers  and  espounders  of  Valin ;  these  learned  persona  say,  "  II  faut 
recounaitre  que  cette  opinion  est  plus  juate  que  la  preci^dent*,  qui  permet 
r^qne-i  ^.nx  *Noutres  do  vendre  des  armes  et  dcs  munitions  aus  Belligfi- 
L  J  rants  qui  en  feront  lo  transport  par  terre,  et  qui  ne  le  prohibe 
par  mer  que  parce  qn'il  pent  @tre  enipccli6  par  les  oroisures ;  il  faut  re- 
connaStrc,  en  eonsSquenee,  que  le  transport  et  la  vente  des  armes  et  mu- 
nitions constituent  nne  violation  do  la  Neutrality,  car  c'est  une  immixtion 
\  la  guerre. "(«) 

GCXXXI V.  Thirdly,  the  carryiag  of  materials  of  a  kind  which  does 
not  certainly  indicate  whether  their  destination  be  for  belligerent  or 
ordinary  commercial  purposes — -res  andpUis  vel  promhcui  wsfis. 

Here  we  enter  upon  debateable  ground  : — 

France  adopts,  as  her  existing  law,  the  11th  Article  of  the  Ordonnance 
de  la  Marine,(6)  aoeording  to  which,  "Les  armes,  poudrea,  buulets,  et 
autres  munitions  de  guerre,  meme  les  ehevaux  et  &[uipages,  qui  seront 
transportfis  pour  le  service  do  nos  ennemis,  seront  eonfisqufe  en  quelque 
vaisseau  qu'ils  soient  trouvSs,  et  a  quelque  personne  qu'ils  appartienaent, 
soit  de  nos  sujets  ou  alli^s."(c) 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that,  upon  the  subject  of  the 
present  question,  the  Allied  Powers,((^)  England  and  Franco,  are,  accord- 
ing to  the  opinion  of  tho  modern  rebuildera^e)  of  Valin's  famous  work, 
diametrically  at  variance  with  each  other. 

But  ia  construing  the  language  of  this  article,  in  itself,  perhaps,  suffi- 
ciently wide,  France,  according  to  this  high  authority  already  cited, 
eonsidera  herself  under  an  obligation,  springing  from  the  variety  and 
multiplicity  of  her  Treaties  upon  the  subject,  to  consider  as  Contraband 
r*i!9(n  ""  ?  such  *merohandize  as  has  the  form  of  an  instrument  which 
L  J  may  directly  subserve  the  purposes  of  war,  "  ayant  la  forme  d'un 
instrument pouvant  servir  directemeiU  a  I'usaye  de  la  guerre."{i>) 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  if  all  the  apparatus  of  one  of  the 
most  destructive  engines  of  war  were  found  on  board  a  neutral  ship  in 

{o)  TraiW  dcs  Ptiaea  Mar.,  par  MM.  De  Pistoje  et  Duverdv,  t.  i.  pp.  394-5. 

(jj  Vide  ante,  toI.  i.  p.  51, 

\c)  Nouveau  Comment,  aur  rOrdonnance,  kc,  t.  ii.  p,  264.  [d)  1856. 

(e)  MM.  de  Pistejo  et  Duverdy,  t.  i.  p.  405.  "  Mftia  ce  qu'i!  y  a  de  plna  grave, 
c'est  la  diversity  de  la  doctrine  Anglaiae  et  Fran^aiae :  elle  tient  lea  Neutres  Aa,as 
rincertitude.  Penvent  lie  tranaporUr  des  objets  de  mat&riel  naval?  Oni,  a'ila 
interrogent  la  Ugislation  Fran^ aise ;  non,  s'ils  interrogent  la  lol  Anglaise."  Never- 
theless there  is  a  Treaty  between  France  and  Denmack,  1742,  which  speaks  a. 
different  laugaage,  vide  poat. 

(e)  MM,  de  PisUiye  et  Duverdy,  t.  i,  p.  405.  This  was  conceded  by  England  in 
her  Tre*tj  with  France  of  1787,  art.  ssiii.     The  Treaty  ia  not  now  in  force. 

In  181)7,  the  Conseil  dea  Prisea  decided,  in  the  case  of  the  II  Volaate,  "  En  effet, 
les  bois  de  conEtrnction  ne  sont  dSclaria  contrebande  de  goerre  par  ancun  t^gle- 
ment  Fransais  encore  subsiatant,  ni  par  aucun  traiK  pattioulier," — Merlin  Eep., 
c,  xiij,  p.  94.     ("  Prise  Maritime.") 

"Alcsi  nona  n'admettons  pas  qne  Ton  puisae  ranger,  aelon  lea  besoins  du  mo- 
ment, parmi  lea  objets  de  contrebande  de  guerre  st  d'autres  marehandises  que 
celles  qui  aniit  d^nomin^es  dans  I'art.  xi.  de  I'Ordonnance  de  la  Marine,  et  dans 
les  traiWs  diplomatiques  aign^es  par  la  France." — De  Pist.  et  Duy,,  t.  i,  pp.  403-4 
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detached  pieces,  and  in  an  unSnished  state,  it  might,  accoTding  to  the 
French  interpretatioa,  of  International  Law,  be  carried  with  impunity 
by  the  Neutral  to  the  Belligerent.  The  Spanish  Tribunals  interpret  the 
law  of  Contraband  in'the  same  manner  as  the  French. (/) 

CCXXXV.  On  the  other  haod,  Grotius(^)  divides  the  possible  subject- 
matter  of  neutral  transport  into  three  heads  : — 

1.  Things  which  can  only  be 


2.  Things  which  ha^e  no  u 
sofn 


pica 


:,  but  which  minister  only  to  the 


ing  used  in  war,  but  also  in  peace, 
n  habent," — as  money,  provisiona. 


0  question,  namely. 


J  [*327] 


.  Things  which  are  capabJe  of  1 
"  qiue  et  in  bello  el  extra  bellum  msi 
ships,  and  the  materials  for  ships. 

Respecting  the  two  former  elasse 
that  the  first  do,  and  the  second  do  not  constitute  Contraband. 

As  to  the  third  class,  as  to  things  ancipilis  msjJs,  they  must  _ 
*receiTe  their  eonstniotion  by  reference  to  the  character  s 
condition  of  the  war.  With  his  usual  wisdom,  he  says,  "  disiinguendm 
erit  lelli  status."  If,  Grotius  says,  I  cannot  defend  myself  without 
intercepting  what  the  Neutral  sends  to  the  enemy,  the  necessity  of  the 
case  gives  me  the  right  to  do  so,  but  it  must  be  under  the  obligation  of 
future  restitution,  "  nisi  causa  alia  accedat."  The  illustrations  used 
by  G-rotius  in  support  of  his  position  would  seem  to  confine  its  applica- 
tion to  beseiged  or  blockaded  places;  but  the  proposition  itself,  and  the 
general  reasoning  upon  it,  are  applicable  to  ail  articles  ancipitis  usHs, 
carried  to  the  enemy,  whatever  may  be  his  condition  at  the  time. 

CCSXXVI.  Bynkershoek(7t)  justly  rejects  the  opinion  of  Orotius,  so 
far  as  it  relates  to  any  distinction  to  be  made  between  the  justice  and 
injustice  of  a  war,  and  he  denies,  with  less  reason,  the  distinction  of 
Grotius  with  respect  to  the  necessity  of  the  Belligerent  justifying  his 
seizure  of  neutral  goods  under  the  obligation  of  restitution, 

Bynkershoek  infers,  from  a  review  of  the  jurisprudence  of  the  tribunals 
of  his  own  country,  that  contraband  articles  are  such  as  are  proper  for 
war  (mateTia  per  se  htllo  apta,)  and  this  irrespective  of  the  consideration, 
whether  or  not  their  use  extends  te^ond  the  occasion  of  war  (er/rra 
hellum.'j(i^  Most  implements  ot  war  have  a  use,  he  observes,  in  peace. 
In  his  time  a  sword  waa  worn  hr  the  ornament,  as  well  as  used  for  the 
punishment  of  the  criminal  Gunpowder  is  emplojed  for  amusement, 
and  on  ocoasioi  s  of  public  festi'vity  ind  yet  \n,  ob'^erves,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  swords  and  gunpowder  are  Contraband 

The  proposed  test,  therefore,  of  the  possible  use  extra  helium  of  articles 
is  inapplicable. 

He  proceeds  to  remark,  that  the  esamination  of  Treaties  generally(i) 


(/}  D.  Felix  Joseph  Jo  Aijreu  y 
Presaa  de  Mar,  7  calidadea  qac  debt 
Corso.    Sm.  4to.  Cadiz  (1146)  pt.  i.  c. 


(9)  L.  iii 
\i]  "Qua 
lum  usumpi 
(t)  Vide  post. 
August,  1857.— 17 
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r*^2RT  "'"'''  *^^^  subject  would  lead  «s  to  tte  conclusion,  *tLat  every 
L  J  thing  is  called  Contraband  which  is  of  use  to  Belligerents  in 
making  war;  whether  tliey  be  warlike  instruments,  or  materials  per  m, 
fit  to  be  used  in  war.(Z)  Having  made  this  admfesion,  he  enters  upon 
the  question,  whether  ike  materials  themselves,  oat  of  which  Contralmnd 
Goods  are  formed  (materia  ex  g«5  quid  hello  aptari poisiij  are  them- 
aelves  Contraband  f  and,  not  very  consistently,  avers  that  reason  and 
precedents  incline  him  to  dissent  from  the  opinion  of  Zoach,(mJ  who 
holds  that  such  materials  arc  Contraband.  The  reason  appears  to  be, 
that  inasmuch  as  there  is  scarcely  any  kind  of  material  out  of  which 
something,  at  least,  for  war  might  not  be  fabricated,  the  interdiction  of 
such  materials  would,  he  thinks,  be  a  total  prohibition  of  commerce,  and 
it  might  be  as  well  so  expressed  and  undei^tood. 

Of  the  precedent  which  he  relies  upon,  two  Treaties  between  the 
Swedes  and  Dutoh,(n)  and  one  between  the  English  and  Dutchfo)  alone 
are  cited;  quite  insufficient,  as  nobody  was  better  aware  than  Bynker- 
shoek,  to  constitute  the  semblance  of  a  general  custom. 

Indeed,  in  the  Very  next  sentence,  we  find  him  stating  that  it  some- 
r*t90n  *™^^  happens  that  materials /or  huilding  ships  *arc  interdicted 
L  "  J  if  the  enemy  is  in  great  need  of  them  and  cannot  well  carry  on 
the  war  without  them.  Accordingly,  he  adds,  that  these  materials  were 
prohibited  by  edicla  of  the  Dutch  States  General  against  the  Portuguese 
an  1657,  against  the  English  in  1652,  and  against  the  French  in  1639. 

These  precedents,  the  same  in  number  as  those  relied  on  for  the  con- 
trary opinion,  he  pronounces  to  be  exceptions  which  confirm  the  general 
oule. 

He  then  considers  whether  scabbards  are  Contraband.  Bellus  reports 
A  decision  of  military  judges  condemning  them  as  such,  but  expressing 
bis  private  opinion  the  other  way.  Bynkershoek  agrees  with  the  military 
judges,  because  scabbards,  although  promiscui  us4s,  are  instruments 
prepared  for  war.  "Without  scabbards,"  he  says,  "  there  would  not  be 
swords ;  without  swords,  there  would  not  be  war."  Upon  sword-hilts 
he  passes  the  same  judgment,  and  also  upon  holsters,  saddles,  and  belts; 
unless,  iRdeed,  they  should  be  in  so  small  a  quantity  as  to  negative  the 
presumption  .that  they  were  designed  for  war.     Here  the  reader  will 

(1)  "  Qu*jiti  boatibus  su^eruntur,  bella  gerectibus  inserviunt,  eive  instrnraenta 
bellica  siut,  live  nmleriaper  te  betlo  apta." 

(m)  De  jure  Fecial!,  pare.  2,  a.  8,  qa.  8.  "  Cam  prohibitum  est  ne  arma,  »at 
naves  ad  hostea  deferantuc,  qu^citor,  an  si  quia  ferrnm,  ex  quo  arma,  vel  tabalas 
aut  ligna,  ex  qidbus  naves  construuntar,  deferat,  an  incidant  in  commissam? 
Dnbitari  potest,  quia  k  composite  ad  materiam  non  bene  argaitur,  et  Statuturo, 
vel  Edictum  posnale  non  est  extendendum.  E  contra  slatuitur  qaod  ubi  est  eadeoi 
ratio  prohibitionis  materiie,  et  speciei,  idem  jns  in  ntraque  intelligeDdum  maiimo 
ad  prEecavendum  frandem." 

(n)  November  2fi,  ieT5,  art.  iv.     October  12,  16T9,  art.  svi. 

(o)  December  1,  1814,  art.  iv. 

if.  de  HauteviHe  is  in  error  when  he  says  of  Bj'okerahoeb'e  disquisition  on  Con- 
traband. "Sa  discussion,  est  appuy^e  sur  lei  irailSi  qui,  A  >e>  yeux,  foriaent  la  loi 
ottemaiioruiU,  et  sm-l'nsage"{t.  ii,  p.  3531;  as,  indeed,  his  own  citation  shows ; — 
"Jus  gentium  in  hiaic  rem  non  aliunde  licet  discere  quam  ex  rationed  usu  .  . 
.  .  itsua  intelligittir  ex  perpetua  qnodammodo  pa«iscendi  edicendique  consue- 
tudine," 
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Observe  the  principle  of  considering  the  cireumstances  of  each  case  is 
directly  admitted— a  principle  which,  it  wili  be  seen,  has  been  fully 
adopted  hy  the  English  and  North  American  Tribunals.  As  to  saltpetre, 
he  says  more  doubt  may  be  entertained,  it  not  heing^er  se  an  article  fit 
for  war ;  and  yet  he  admits  it  is  included  in  the  catalogues  of  contraband 
articles  on  which  he  has  been  relying  for  evidence  of  custom,  being 
sometimes  mentioned  with,  sometimes  without,  the  addition  of  gun- 
powder ;  that  is  to  say,  when  gunpowder  is  omitted,  saltpetre  is  used  in 
lieu  of  it;  and  when  both  are  mentioned,  they  are  considered  as  synony- 
mous. Bynkerahoek  here  adopts  that  course,  for  the  adoption  of  which, 
he  is  in  the  habit  of  reproaching  Zouch ;  that  is  to  aay,  he  expresses  no 
opinion  of  his  own,  but  leaving  his  reader,  after  a  statement  on  both 
sides,  to  infer  what  it  may  he  from  the  course  of  his  argument — a  course 
which  it  may  often  be  not  only  the  most  modest,  but  the  wisest,  the 
nature  of  the  subject  being  remembered,  for  a  writer  upon  International 
Law  to  adopt. 

*CCXXXVII.  Bynkershoek,  therefore,  as  well  as  Grotius,  rsg^Q-, 
though  they  furnish  us  with  some  valuable  general  principles,  L  J 
can  hardly  be  said  to  solve  the  vesed  question  as  to  the  power  of  decid- 
ing by  enumeration  the  different  articles  which  may  compose  the  class 
of  Contraband. 

Yet  Bynkershoek  lived  in  a  centuryfj))  when  the  subject  had  under- 
gone much  more  investigation  than  it  had  received  in  tho  time  of  Grotius. 
Bynkershoek  was  a  jurist  not  less  remarkable  for  his  vigour  and  inde- 
pendence of  mind,  than  for  his  accural*  and  profound  erudition.  He  had 
filled  the  office  of  Judge  in  a  country  whose  commerce  was  deeply  inte- 
«!sted  in  the  settlement  of  the  question  of  Contraband.  The  result  of 
his  investigation  into  the  subject,  are  two  general  rules  with  regard  to 
the  articles  which  constitute  Contraband  : — 

1.  "  Nequicquam  interesse  an  et  estra  bellum  usum  prEebeant." 

2.  That  Contraband  includes  all  things  capable  of  use  in  war.  "  Sive 
instrumenta  bellica  sint,  sive  materia  per  se  hello  apta," 

It  is  not  an  unfair  inference,  from  the  generality  of  these  esprcssiong, 
that  the  specification  of  what  is  "  materia  per  se  bello  apta"  must  always 
in  some  measure  depend  upon  the  particular  circumstances  of  each  war, 
and  upon  the  changes  which  science  may  have  wrought  in  the  adaptation 
of  ingredients,  formerly  serviceable  only  for  pacific  purposes,  to  the  uses 
ofw.r.(,) 

Such,  it  will  be  seen,  has  been  the  doctrine,  carefully  guarded  indeed 
and  restrained,  which  h&i  bpea  acted  upon  by  the  International  Tribunals 
of  England  and  the  United  States  ot  North  \mcrici 

CCXXXVIII.  Sich  too  IS  the  doctrmcc  of  Heineccius  himself, 
perhaps  the  principal  writer  upon  thi'i  subject  and  to  *  whom  r*oni-i 
Bynkershoek  refers  m  terms  of  high  c  mmeilation  (c)     It  will  L  '      -I 

(p)  Vide  ante,  vol.  i  I  elice  p  x\  (5   %  ide  post,  p.  350. 

(r)  Q.  J.  P.,  c.  siY.  in  fine. 

Heineccius  save,  in  tlie  passage  referred  to  by  Bjnkershoelt,  "Ad  hostea  vero 
qnas  merces  deferre  nefas  liabeatur,  pluribus  inter  gentes  conventioiiibus  est 
esplanatum.     Esstant  earn  in  rem  Tractalua  llispanix  RegU  cum  Belgis,  Regis 
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be  seen  from  tlie  following  extract  from  one  of  the  writings  of  Heineecius, 
though  not  the  one  referred  to  by  Bynkershoek,  that  the  particular  eir- 
cunistanees  and  Htat«  of  the  war  are  of  paramount  consideration  in  deter- 
mining the  question  of  Contraband. 

"Magnum  ean6  aliquando  momentum,  in  bellis  habent  etiam  res 
mininii  momenti,  si  hostis  laboret  inopi^  j  nee  rerum  iatarum  aliunde 
copia  sit.  Sjepe  urbes  munitissimse  ob  herbfe  istius  combuatibilis,  vel 
villi  adusti  inopiam  feeerunt,  et  famem  facilius  tolerare  militem  prsesi- 
diarium  qnam  rerum  illarum  desiderium.  Quia  ergo  negat;  turn  cives, 
turn  exteros  male  mereri  de  Hepublie^,  qui  talia  suppeditant  hoatibua 
Dostris,  sine  quibua  facilii  adigi  ad  deditionem  potuissont.  Adoo  verum 
est,  belli  temporibua,  eommorcia  non  modo  inter  hostes  cessare,  vemm 
etiam  amicis  ct  neutrarum  partium  gentibus  non  promiseu6  permitti  nego- 
tiationem  cum  hostibus  (nisi  aibi  hse  securitatem  k  Belligerante  utroque 
stipTilantur.^  Quum  enim  hoati  in  hostem  infinitum  omnia  liceant  qua) 
P^„n„-.  ad  debellandum  ilium  *sant  necessaria,  licebit  sanfi  et  gentem 
L  -I  amicam  impedire  quo  minus  hosti  rea  quibua  validior  inatruc- 
tiorque  ad  bellum  gerendum  fiat  advehere  possit.'Ys) 

CCXXXIX.  Zouch(()  argues  the  question  upon  first  principles.  On 
the  one  hand,  he  says,  it  may  be  contended  that  the  law  of  Oontraband, 
being  of  a  penal  character,  i?  not  to  be  extended  beyond  its  strict  mean- 
ing, and  the  argument  from  the  prohibition  of  a  composite  thing  to  the 
prohibition  of  the  elements  of  which  it  is  compounded  is  illogical.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  consists  with  sound  reasoning  to  say,  that  where  the 
reason  for  the  prohibition  of  both  is  applicable,  the  law  is  equally  appli- 
cable to  both  ("ubi  est  eadem  ratio  prohibitionis,  tnaterice  el  speciei, 
idem  j'ns  in  utrdqiie  censendum  est,")  especially  when  the  object  is  to 
prevent  frand;  and  therefore  it  was  that  in  the  Koman  Law(-«)  the 
famous  Senat&s  Comultum  Macedonianum,  when  it  forbad  loans  of 
money  to  a  minor,  forbad  also  the  loan  of  things  for  which  money  could 
be  procured,  cutti  contractus  fraudein.  sapit"  So  it  is  according  to  the 
"jus  commune,"  that  when  weapons  made  of  iron  are  pronounced  to  be 

GailliEe  cum  ciritatlbns  Hanseaticis,  ejnsdem  cum  Satavis,  Anglonan  cum  Polonis 
et  Suecis,  aliiqne  hujus  generis  complnres,  in  quibua  mercibus  vetitis  accenseri 
aQimadvertimus  omnia  arma  igniromo,  eorumque  adparatus,  qualia  sunt  tonueuta, 
bombarde,  mortfLtia,  betardze,  bombi,  granat^e,  circuli  picei,  tormentovuEi  eneten- 
tacula,  flirc<B,  baJtbei,  piilris  nitratus,  restes  igni  capiendo  idoneie,  sal  nitrum, 
globi,  item  hastie,  gladii,  galeae,  cassides,  lo^il^^e,  bipenncs,  spicula,  cqui,  ephippia, 
aliaque  iustiumeuta  bellica.  Quiu  et  triticum,  hordeum,  avena,  legumina,  Eal, 
vinum,  oleum,  vela,  teatee,  et  ai  qua  alia  ad  adparatum  nauUcum  pertinent.  .  ■ 
,     .     Oeterum  sunt  qutedam,  de  quibus  inter  gentes  aliquando  disceptatnm  est,  an 

nvercibua  vetitis  aint  aocensenda.     Sic  de  vaginie  aliquando  dubitatum 

Vaglnia  noo  mians  opua  est  hoatt,  quam  gladiis ;  et  qnamvia  vaginis  non  vulneret 
aut  stragem  edat ;  inutiles  tamen  essent  ipsi  gladii  fntnri,  nisi  vagins  eos  a  pluria 
et  rubigine  tuerentur.  Eadem  ergo  ratio,  quEB  vela,  restes  naulicae,  frumenta, 
pcohiberl  suaeit,  ipsis  etiam  vaginja  facile  poterit  accommodari." — De  Navib.  ob 
Veot.  Merc,  vetit.  Oomm.  xiv. 

(«)  Heineecius,  De  Jnr.  Princ.  circ.  Com.,  s.  12. 

(t)  Juris  et  Judic.  Fecial  Qu^st.,  pars.  2,  s.  8.  "Utnim  proliibitfl,  specifc  ne  ad 
hostes  deferatur,  mat^riam  ei  qua  conficetur  species,  intercipere  liceat." 

(ti)  How  far  tiiis  Law  supplies  analogical  reasoning  in  questions  of  International 
Jurisprudence,  see  toI.  i.  pp.  31-30. 
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I  of  which  they  are  to  be  i 


Contraband,  the 
the  siime  ban. 

CCXL.  Loccenius,(xj  it  will  he  seen,  comprehends ^/■oj'tsi 
in  his  class  of  Coatraband, 

Vattel,  who  was  not  at  al!  disposed  to  widen  the  sphere  of  Contraband, 
uses  language  which  intimates  the  im possibility,  in  his  opinion,  of  exact 
specification  upon  the  subject. 

"  Les  choses  (he  says)  qui  sont  d'un  usage  particulier  pour  la  guerre, 
et  dont  on  empgche  le  transport  ohea  I'ennemi,  s'appellent  marohandises 
de  GontrebaDde.  Telles  sont  les  armes,  les  munitions  de  guerre,  les  hole, 
et  tout  ce  qui  *serl  d  la  construction  et  d  Varmement  des  vaia-  i-^qoo-i 
seaux  de  guerre,  les  chevaux,  et  les  vivres  mgmes  en  certaines  L  J 
occasions  o&  I'on  espire  de  reduire  I'ennemi  par  la  /aim."(v) 

CCXLI.  Nothing  can  be  more  Tinsclentific  or  unsatisfactory  than  the 
reasoning  by  which  Hiibner^a)  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  things  anci- 
pitis  «slls,  of  which  he  gives  a  long  catalogue,  are  not  to  be  deemed 
Contraband  unless  they  are  being  conveyed  to  blockaded  ports.  He 
attempts  to  make  a  "fixation  de  la  Contrebanda  de  guerre  au  premier 
et  au  second  chef." 

"  Conlreiande  au  premier  chef "  includes  the  class  of  goods  useful 
only  for  war,  and  some  of  those  ancipitis  us&s,  but  only  when  supplied 
to  besieged  or  blockaded  places.  "  Contrebande  au  second  chef"  includes 
articles  of  both  classes  which  are  fiimished  to  one  Belligerent  and  refused 
to  another.  So  that  (as  Mr,  Ward(<i)  justly  observes,)  the  conclusion  of 
Hfibner's  argument  is,  that  none  of  the  things  contained  in  his  long  cata- 
logue can  ever  become  Contrabandatall,  so  long  as  the  Neutral  is  content 
to  furnish  both  Belligerents  with  them  at  the  same  time. 

In  that  catalogue  there  is  scarcely  an  article  which  has  not  at  one  time 
or  other  been  declared  Contraband  by  the  Treaties  of  all  European  nations. 
But  it  is  manifest  that  the  right  of  the  Belligerent  to  prohibit  the  carriage 
of  Contraband,  and  the  duty  of  the  Neutral  to  abstain  from  it,  depends 
upon  the  noxious  and  nocent  property  of  the  article,  not  upon  the  par- 
tiality or  impartiality  of  the  Neutral  to  grant  them  to  one  and  refuse 
them  to  another  BeDigerent.  The  speculation  of  Hubner  has  neither 
reason  nor  usage  to  recommend  it. 

CCXLII.  The  attempt  to  enumerate  the  articles  of  Contraband  has 
been,  with  the  exception  of  Hiibner,  rarely  if  ever  made  by  International 
Jurists.  They  have  been  compelled,  by  the  nature  of  the  subject,  to 
employ  *eomprehensJvo  terms  and  general  rules,  both  inclnding  r*i>t[_i-i 
and  excluding  many  things  which  open  a  wide  field  for  discns-  L  J 
Bion ;  that  is,  of  course,  with  respect  to  articles  ancipitis  usOs  ;  for  with 
respect  to  those  of  im/inediate  and  exclusive  use  for  war,  there  can  be  but 
little  dispute.  Certainly  some  of  the  positions  to  be  found  respecting 
articles  of  double  use,  arc  so  wide  and  flexible  in  their  terms  as  to  leave 
few  things  without  their  possible  scope,  and  to  justify  the  retort  of  the 
Swedish  Ambassador(i)  in  1655  to  Cromwell,  that  inasmuch  as  chth  wus 

(i)  De  Jure  Marit.,  1.  i.  c.  iv.  n.  5,  p.  41. 

\y)  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  torn.  iii.  o.  vii.  s.  112,  {2)  lb.,  p.  180. 

(a)  P.  244.  (b)  Whitelock's  Memorials,  p.  635. 
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necessary  in  war  for  the  troops,  tLat  staple  of  Knglish  c 

be  ciassed  as  Contraband,  which  he  supposed  would  not  be  exactly 

agreeable  to  the  English  aathorities. 

Assuredly  it  will  be  found,  as  the  result  of  an  historical  esamination 
of  the  TreatiesM  upon  this  subject,  that  articles  of  an  unchanged  and 
unchangeable  nature  in  themselves,  have  at  different  times,  and  under 
various  oircumstancei,  been  variously  regarded  in  their  relation  to  the 
question  of  Contraband. 

CCXLIII.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  circumstances  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  ;  that  reason  and  justice  demand  that  the  statu  of  the 
war,  as  well  as  the  character  and  destinntlon  of  the  cargo,  should 
influence  the  decision  whether  articles  of  a  Joubh  use  be  Contraband  or 
not;  that  the  observation  of  Grotius,  '^ distinguendiis  belli  status,"  is 
founded  on  theory  and  practice;  that  the  doctrine,  which  Continental 
Jurists  have  of  late  years  been  in  the  habit  of  designating  by  the  name 
of  Contraband  j>(T  accident,  and  which  wili  be  seen  to  be  in  substance 
maintained  by  England  and  the  United  States  of  North  America,  is 
neither  unjust  nor  uofeasonable. 

CCXLIV.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  inferred  from  what  has  been  said, 
that  the  distinction  between  that  species  of  Contraband,  which  is  unques- 
tionably hellici  Ksfls,  and  that  which  is  anci^itis  ustls,  is  practically 
nugatory  and  of  no  avail.  On  the  contrary,  it  wiU  be  Been  that  the  most 
|-„qq--.  important  practical  *distinction  subsists  between  them,  namely, 
L  J  a  distinction  between  t]\ej)enal  consequences(d\  which  the  car- 
riage of  them  entails  upon  the  carrier. 

It  will  be  seen,  too,  that  upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  namely,  the 
penal  consequences  of  carrying  articles  ancijiitis  usS,s,  that  the  circum- 
stance of  such  articles  being  or  not  being  of  the  natural  growth,  or  of  the 
manufacture  of  the  country  of  the  carrier,  has  been  attended  with  very 
important  consequences. 

CCXLV.  We  now  enter  upon  what  may  fairly  be  termed  noHHssima 

Juris  Gentium  t^vcestio;  viz Whether  ever,  and,  if  ever,  under  what 

circumstances.  Provisions  are  Contraband  ? 

On  the  9th  of  May,  1793,  the  National  Convention  of  Prance  decreed 
that  neutral  vessels  laden  with  provisions,  destined  to  an  enemy's  port, 
should  be  arrested  and  carried  into  Prance;  and  one  of  the  earliest  acts 
of  England,  in  that  vfa.v,(ej  was  to  detain  all  neutral  vessels  going  to 
France  and  laden  with  corn,  meaJ,  or  flour.f/) 

CCXLVI.  The  Foreign  Office  of  Great  Britain  was  presided  over,  at 
that  time,  by  a  Btatesman(3j  who  had  deeply  studied  the  science  of  Inter- 
national Law,  and  who  afterwards,  ou  various  occasions,  but  especiall-y 
in  the  Letters  of  Sulpicius  and  the  Speech  on  ike  Convention  with  Rus- 
sia,IJi)  manifested  to  the  world  how  completely  he  had  mastered  the 
subject  of  his  labours. 

(c)  Vide  ante,  vol.  i.  pp.  45-T ;  rol.  ii.  pp.  55-G,  as  to  the  eEfect  of  Treaties  upon 
genera!  International  Law, 
Id)  Hefftera,  3.  160. 
(/J  Vide  post,  p.  343. 
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la  1793,  Great  Britain  addressed,  through  her  minister  at  Copenhagen, 
the  followiag : — 

"  Declaratory  Memorial  to  ike  Court  of  Denmark,  respecting  ili  Navi- 
gation during  the  War  with  France  {{^ 

"  No  one  can  be  mistaken,  how  much  the  circumstances  *of  pttoq^-i 
the  present  war  differ  from  those  upon  which  the  Law  of  Nations  <-  J 
introduced  among  the  Powers  of  Europe  and  its  usual  custnams  are 
founded.  It  can  be  as  little  denied,  that  this  difference  must  have  an 
important  and  essential  influence  upon  the  exercise  of  tht  pr  Tileges 
which  helong  to  the  neutral  Powers,  by  virtue  of  the  uaiversal  Law  of 
Nations,  or  by  separate  Treaties, 

"  At  present  there  exists  no  Government  in  Prat  ce  which  is  acknow 
ledged  either  by  the  belligerent  Powers  or  even  by  those  who  still  adhere 
to  Neutrality.  The  Court  of  Denmark  has  no  Minister  at  Paris ;  and 
since  the  tragical  end  of  His  late  Most  Christian  Majesty,  it  has  received 
none  from  France.  This  Court  has  taken  care  DOt  to  acknowledge  the 
existence  of  a  legitimate  authority  in  France ;  and  indeed  there  exists 
none  in  that  country ;  and  although  special  causes  have  prevented  this 
Court  from  entering  into  the  war,  yet  it  cannot  consider  France  as  a  Power 
with  whom  it  would  find  it  possible  to  preserve  the  former  Treaties  of 
Amity  and  Neutrality. 

"  If,  therefore,  in  usual  cases,  a  neutral  Power  continues  to  carry  on 
commerce  with  two  nations  engaged  in  war  with  each  otherj  and  in  friend- 
ship with  the  said  neutral  Power,  the  path  of  negotiations  ever  open,  as 
well  as  the  acknowledged  usages  of  all  the  jurisdictions  in  Europe,  con- 
stantly offer  to  the  said  neutral  Power  means  of  ascertaining  whether  or  not 
the  Neutrality  kept  by  one  of  those  nations  is  also  observed  by  the  other  in 
the  tike  manner;  the  said  neutral  Power  may  ascertain  whether  that 
Neutrality  is  not  misused  by  one  of  those  Powers  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
other,  and  the  impartial  friendship  thereby  violated, — a  friendship  to 
which  both  nations  have  an  equal  claimj  and  if,  by  unforeseen  circum- 
stances, the  usual  mode  of  exercising  the  neutral  commercial  privileges 
should  become  especially  and  more  detrimental  to  one  of  those  Powers 
thaD  the  other,  the  injured  Power  might,  by  friendly  representations, 
render  valid  this  principle  with  the  latter,  and  renounce  without  difficulty 
a  right  which  ceases  to  be  any  longer  consistent  with  that  Neutrality. 

*"None  of  these  circumstances  is  admissible  in  the  present  i-^oott 
case.  Denmark,  while  she  preserves  all  her  neutral  privileges  L  -I 
of  commerce  with  regard  to  England,— privileges  which  are  secured  to 
her  in  the  usual  cases  by  the  universal  Law  of  Nations  and  her  separate 
Treaties, — she  can,  in  no  respect,  be  assured  of  the  observance  thereof 
in  France,  where  that  Neutrality,  has  already  been  and  is  still  daily  vio- 
lated,— where  His  Danish  Majesty  has  no  Minister  to  enforce  his  rights 
and  the  rights  of  his  subjects, — where  Uis  Danish  Majesty  acknowledges 

(i)  Annual  Register,  (1193,)  vol.  isiv.  p.  ITS.  German  translation  in  De  Mar- 
tens, Rec,  V.  568  |  French  translation  in  Koch,  Hist,  dcs  Tr.,  u.  110,  (ed.  Brusel- 
les,  1837.) 
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no  lawful  authority,  and  where  there  are  indeed  no  other  laws  nor  tribu- 
nals except  the  will  of  a  licentious  populace. 

"  His  Danish  Majesty  will  also  find  it  impossible  to  treat  with  France 
in  an  amicable  manner,  and  as  a  Neutral  Power,  respecting  the  means 
of  introducing  those  roeasures  of  precaution,  upon  the  obaeryance  of  whioh 
the  other  Belligerent  Powers  have  so  great  a  right  to  insist,  in  order  that 
the  prerogotive  neutral  com,merce,  especially  the  corn  and  grain  trade,  be 
not  abused  at  a  time  when  so  many  circumstances,  perfectly  new,  have 
acceded.  It  is  a  fact  of  universal  notoriety,  that  the  eorn-trade  of  France 
witt  foreign  countries  is  no  longer  a  mere  private  trade,  but  that,  con- 
trary to  all  custom,  it  remains  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  pre- 
tended Executive  Council,  and  of  the  different  municipalities.  It  can, 
therefore,  no  longer  be  con&idered  as  a  mere  combination  of  private 
speculations,  of  which  the  individuals  of  other  nations  partake,  but  as  a 
business  immediately  carried  on  by  the  above-mentioned  pretended  Gov- 
erument  which  has  declared  war  against  us. 

"  It  is  equally  notorious,  that  at  the  present  moment,  one  of  the  most 
essential  expedients  to  compel  those  who  have  declared  war  against  us  to 
equitable  terms  of  peace,  consists  in  their  being  prevented  by  imporbition 
to  prevent  that  want,  which  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  what  they  have 
done,  in  order  to  arm  the  whole  labouring  class  of  the  people  of  France 
against  the  other  Governments  and  the  general  tranquillity  of  Europe. 
r*^^S1  ^^  ^  *  principle  allowed  *by  all  the  writers  upon  the  public  right, 
L  J  that  importation  may  be  prevented,  if  there  are  hopes  that  by  so 
doing  one  can  conquer  an  enemy,  and  especially  so,  if  the  want  of  that 
enemy  has  been  occasioned  by  those  measures  which  they  took  to  injure 
us ;  and  it  is  incontrovertible  that  this  case,  quite  new  in  its  kind,  can- 
not be  judged  by  the  principles  and  rules  which  were  only  made  for  wars 
carried  on  according  to  the  customs  introduced  among  the  Sovereigns  of 
Europe. 

"It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  His  Danish  Majesty,  if  he  gives 
reception  in  his  ports  to  French  privateers  with  their  prizes,  cannot 
secure  to  himself  that  security  which  is  requisite,  according  to  the  laws 
ft  f  th  1  d  ty  f  th  1  tt  rs  t  marque,  and  for  the  regu- 
1  nty   f  tl  d    t      Th    (j      t     f  Ju.  t      cannot,  without  involving 

th  m    1  m      f    t        t    d    (  k     wledge  the  legality  of  any 

p  t     t       1  tt       f         ^      th  t      d         d  from  a  Government  which  his 
m  J    ty  d  t     kn  w  d      t    1  n      On  account  of  this  non- 

k     wl   1  m     t  pn  tl      b  1  mned,  nor  British  subjects 

d  B  tish  pjtyb  tad  thpt  belonging  to  a  friendly 
P  w      wh       p    t    t       th  y  t  tl  d  to    laim,  without  a  direct  vio- 

1  t         f  th    T      t  d  t         b       all    mpossible  to  apply,  in  this 

se  th  II  w     fan  mp    t    IN    t    1  ty  since  there  is  no  acknowl- 

d    d      th     ty       F  wh    h  t    privateers  the  proper  in- 

tra t  ptgth  dt       dtwhha  Neutral  Power  might 

pply  t    h         tl    m  t    p        hm     t  wl  they  deviate  from  those 

instructions,  on  the  non-observance  of  which  they  are  not  to  be  considered 
as  legal  privateers,  but  only  as  pirates. 

"  (Signed)  Hailes." 
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CGXLVII.  This  memorial  produced  a  reply  from  Deninark,  which 
the  ability  and  courage  of  Count  Uernstorf,  the  Prime  Minbter  of  that 
country,  has  rendered  one  of  the  most  admirable  state  papers,  and  one  of 
the  soundest  espositions  *of  the  general  principles  of  Interna-  r*ooq-] 
tional  Law,  which  any  age  or  country  can  boast.  L         J 

The  Counter  Declaration  of  the  Court  of  Dcnraarlr,  in  reply  to  the 
Memorial  delivered  by  the  British  Minister,  was  as  follows  :(tj — 

"  The  Law  of  Nations  is  unalterable.  Its  principles  do  not  depend  on 
circuni stances.  An  enemy  engaged  in  war,  can  exercise  vengeance  upon 
those  who  forget  these  principles,  but  in  this  case,  and  without  violating 
the  rigid  law,  a  reciprocity  of  injuries  may  take  place ;  but  a  Neutral 
Power,  which  lives  in  peace,  cannot  admit  of,  nor  acknowledge,  a  com- 
pensation arising  from  such  a  reciprocity ;  it  can  only  defend  itself  by  its 
impartiality  and  by  its  Treaties.  It  is  not  pardonable  for  it  to  renoanco 
its  rights  in  favour  of  any  Belligerent  Power.  The  basis  of  its  rights  is 
the  universal  and  public  law,  which  knows  no  distinctions;  it  is  neither 
a  parti/  nor  a  judge.  The  Treaties  of  Neutrals  do  not  give  privileges 
and  favours.  All  their  Treaties  are  per/ecti  Juris  ;  they  are  mutual  obli- 
gations That  would  be  a  contract,  the  very  nature  of  which  would  be 
changed,  if  any  of  the  contracting  parties  might  at  pleasure  suppress, 
interpret,  or  restrain  its  provisions.  In  this  manner,  all  Treaties  would 
in  general  become  impracticable,  because  they  would  be  useless.  Equal- 
ity, good  will,  security  would  suffer  alike,  and  oppression  would  be  the 
more  unjust,  because  it  was  preceded  by  an  infringement  of  a  sacred 
contract,  the  advantages  of  which  had  been  enjoyed,  but  which  was  only 
acknowledged  as  binding  so  long  as  interest  did  not  oppose  it. 

"Denmark  does  not  attempt  to  justify  the  present  government  of 
France  in  Its  nature  and  origin;  but  she  will  not  give  her  judgment  on 
the  past,  and  her  Neutrality  will  not  *pormit  her  to  express  her  r«Qjf|-| 
whole  mind  on  this  subject.  We  only  confine  ourselves  to  la-  L  -I 
menting  the  disasters  which  have  befallen  that  country,  and,  on  its 
account,  all  Europe ;  and  to  wishing  to  see  them  brought  to  a  speedy 
termination.  But  the  present  question  does  not  relate  to  the  approval 
of  the  form  of  Government  in  France,  or  to  its  recognition,  which  we 
have  always  refused.  The  nation  is  there,  and  the  authority  which  it 
acknowledges  is  that  to  which  application  is  made  in  cases  concerning 
single  individuals.  The  commercial  connections  subsist  likewise  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  did  between  England  and  France,  as  long  as  the 
latter  chose  to  preserve  peace.  The  nation  has  not  ceased  to  acknowledge 
her  Treaties  with  us;  at  least,  she  conforms  herself  agreeable  to  those 
Treaties. (m)  As  she  appeals  to  them,  so  do  we  appeal  to  them,  and  fre- 
quently with  good  success,  both  for  ourselves,  and  in  favour  of  those 
subjects  of  the  Belligerent  Powers  who  commit  their  effects  to  the  pro- 
tection of  our  flag.     In  cases  of  refusal  and  delay,  we  have  frequently 

(i)  AnnnalEegiater,  (1793,)  vol.  3XXV.  p.  ]  80,  contains  a  most  imperfect  and  most 
imtTuaiworihy  translation.  I  have  carefully  and  largely-  corrected  it  in  the  text,  by 
reference  to  the  German  version  in  De  Martens,  T.  .^77,  and  to  the  Fieach  version 
in  Kocli,  Hist,  des  Tr.,  ii.  122.     (ed.  BmxeUes,  iSST.) 

(m)  Vide  post,  p.  344. 
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been  obliged  to  hear,  oftcD  and  reluetaotly,  that  France  is  justified  in 
Reprisals,  because  the  nations  at  war  with  her  show  so  iittle  regard  for 
their  Treaties  with  us;  and  thus  the  neutral  flag  becomes  the  victim  of 
errors  which  it  may  not  have  committed.  The  path  of  jaatiee  still  con- 
tinues open  in  France.  The  Consuls  and  the  Mandataries  of  private 
individuals  are  heard.  No  one  is  prevented  from  applying  to  the  Tri- 
bunals of  commerce.  This  is  sufficient  in  ordinary  cases.  No  fresh  ne- 
gotiations are  required  for  the  maintenance  of  existing  Treaties.  No 
negotiators  are  necessary ;  there  are  judges,  and  this  ia  sufficient." 

The  Danish  Minister  then  refers  to  a  passage  in  the  English  statement, 
and  continues :(») — 

r*^in  "These  considerations  are  already  weakened  hy  the  ohserva- 
L  J  tion,  *that  our  grievances  are  frequently  heard  in  France,  and 
thatthere  ia  noimpossibilityfmn)  of  getting  them  redressed.  The  muni- 
cipalities, to  whom  application  must  he  made,  are  certainly  not  alike 
equitable  ;  the  sentences  of  the  Trihunals  of  Commerce  are  not  founded 
upon  uniform  principles  ;  the  resource  of  an  appeal  to  a  central  authority 
is  wanting;  aud  these  circumstances  occasion  at  times  grievous  acts  of 
injustice.  In  this  respect  none  are  greater  sufferers  than  the  Neutral 
Powers ;  and  it  would  be  very  inequitable  that  they  should  he  punished 
for  it,  and  especially  by  those  Powers  who  cry  aloud  against  these  unjust 
proceedings,  and  yet  justify  them  by  their  own  imitation." 

The  Danish  Minister  refers  to  the  English  note,{o^  and  continues  :— 

"A  negotiation  between  a  Neutral  and  a  Belligerent  Power,  which 
would  have  for  its  object  that  the  latter  should  not  make  use  of  Neu- 
trality to  the  detriment  of  the  former,  cannot  be  thought  of  A  Neutral 
Power  fulfils  all  its  duties  if  it  never  recedes  from  the  strictest  impar- 
tiality, and  from  the  acknowledged  sense  of  its  Treaties.  As  to  those 
cases  in  which  the  Neutrality  happens  to  prove  more  advantageous  to 
one  of  the  Belligerent  Powers  than  to  the  other,  such  oases  are  foreign 
to  the  question  of  Neutrality,  and  do  not  affect  it.  This  depends  on 
local  situations  and  circumstances  of  the  moment,  and  does  not  remain 
alike.  The  detriments  and  advantages  are  compensated  and  balanced 
by  lime.  All  that  which  does  not  absolutely  depend  on  a  Neutral  Power, 
ought  to  have  no  influence  upon  its  Neutrality ;  otherwise  a  partial,  and 
frequently  hut  momentary,  interest  would  become  the  interpreter  and 
judge  of  existing  Treaties." 

r*U91  ^Reference  is  then  made  to  the  English  note.f^J  and  the 
L         -I  Danish  Minister  continues  ; — 

"  The  distinction  between  private  speculations  and  those  made  by  the 
Government  and  the  municipalitiea,  seems  to  us  to  be  as  new  as  it  ia 
totally  unknown  to  us.  As  this  case  has  not  happened,  it  would  foe 
superfluous  to  discuss  the  question,  whether  a  contract  between  a  Neu- 

(n)  Vide  anffe,  p.  336.—"  If  therefore,"  kc,  to  "  consistent  with  that  Neutrality." 
(nn)  Translated  "posiibilily"  ia  Annual  Register,  vol.  xssv.  p.  ISl. 
(o)  Vide  antfc,  p.  33T, — "Xone  of  these  circum stances,''  te.,  to  "  a  licentious 
populace." 

(p)  Vide  antfe,  p.  33T. — "  His  Damsh  Majesty  will  also  find,"  &c.,  to  "  declared 
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tral  G-overnment  and  a  Belligerent  Power,  respecting  supplies  of  provi- 
sions for  armies,  garrisons,  towns,  or  of  ships  of  war,  can  Tiolate  a  Treaty 
in  which  no  euoh  exception  has  heen  mentioned. 

"The  only  question  here  is  respecting  speculations  which  might  bo 
made  hy  private  individuals, — respecting  the  sale  of  products  quite  harm- 
less in  their  nature,  the  disposal  of  which  is  not  less  important  to  the 
vendor  than  the  possession  of  them  is  to  the  purchaser, — respecting  the 
use  of  the  ships  of  the  nation  which  must  chiefly  seek  her  suhsistenee  in 
navigation  and  the  corn-trade.  Nor  is  the  question  here  about  porta  of 
war,  but  about  ports  of  commerce  :  and  if  it  be  lawful  to  reduce  by  famine 
blockaded  harbours,  it  would  not  be  quite  so  just  to  accumulate  the  misery 
upon  so  many  others,  where  it  befalls  the  innocent,  and  may  even  reach 
provinces  in  France  which  have  not  deserved  this  increase  of  wretched- 
ness, either  on  the  part  of  England  or  on  that  of  her  allies." 

Eeference  is  again  made  to  the  English  notejfg)  and  the  Danish  State 
Paper  continues : — 

"The  distress,  which  is  a  consequence  of  the  failure  of  provisions,  is 
not  something  umisu  1  wh  h  m  ht  only  take  place  in  the  present 
moment,  or  which  might  b  n  d  hy  the  circumstances  which  con- 

stitute the  difference  ft  n  11  g  d  between  the  present  and  former 
wars.  France  is  almo  t  nt  tly  hi  ged  to  make  imports  from  „.„ 
*ab road. —Africa,  Italy  \.m  a  f  ish  her  with  much  more  L  J 
corn  than  the  Baltic.  I  th  y  1  09,  France  was  exposed  to  moro 
terrible  famine  than  she  is  now ;  and  yet  England  would  not  then  avail 
herself  of  her  present  argument.  On  the  contrary,  when,  soon  after, 
Frederick  IV.,  King  of  Denmark,  on  account  of  his  war  with  Sweden, 
which,  like  France,  required  almost  constantly  importations  from  abroad, 
believed  that  he  might  adopt  the  principle  that  esportatioa  can  be  law- 
fully prevented  if  one  Belligerent  has  hopes  to  conquer  another  by  so 
doing,  and  intended  to  apply,  with  regard  to  a  whole  country,  this  prin- 
ciple, which  is  only  considered  as  valid  with  regard  to  blockaded  ports, 
all  the  Powers  remonstrated,  especially  G-reat  Britain,  and  unanimously 
declared  this  doctrine  to  be  new  and  inadmissible  j  so  that  the  King  was 
convinced,  and  desisted  from  it.  A  war  can  certainly  differ  from  others 
with  regard  to  its  occasion,  tendency,  necessity,  justice  or  injustice. 
This  may  be  a  most  important  question  for  the  Belligerent  Powers.  It 
can,  and  must  have  influence  upon  the  peace,  upon  the  indemnification 
and  other  accessory  circumstances.  But  all  this  is  absolutely  of  no  con- 
cern to  the  Neutral  Powers.  They  will  unquestionably  interest  them- 
selves for  those  on  whose  aide  justice  seems  to  be  ;  but  they  have  no  right 
to  give  way  to  this  sentiment.  Where  a  Neutrality  is  not  quite  perfect, 
it  ceases  to  he  Neutrality." 

Reference  is  again  made  to  the  English  note,(j-)  and  the  Danish  State 
Paper  continues : — 

"  The  ships  bearing  the  British  flag,  like  those  which  bear  that  of  the 


{fj)  Via«  ant^,  p,  33T.— "  It  is  equally  notorious,"  kc,  to  "  the  Sovereigns  of 
Europe,"  p.  338. 
(i-)  Vide  anlfe,  p.  338.—"  Ii  is  further  to  be  observed,"  &c.,  to  end  of  English 
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allies  of  England,  find  in  all  the  harbours  of  his  majesty  every  possible 
safety,  assistance  and  protection  ;  but  those  cannot  be  reckoaed  among 
their  number  which  have  been  captured  by  their  enemies.  The  French 
r*tiAn  pi^"''**^''^  cannot  be  considered  as  pirates  by  the  Neutral  *Powers, 
L  -I  for  England  herself  does  not  consider  and  treat  them  as  such. 
In  England,  the  prisoners,  are  deemed  to  be  prisoners  of  war;  they  are 
exchanged  J  and  negotiations  have  even  been  entered  into  for  this  purpose. 
The  usual  bws  of  war  are  there  observed  in  all  respects ;  and  by  this 
rule  alone  we  ought  to  go.  The  tricoloured  flag  was  acknowledged  in 
Denmark  at  a  period  when  it  was  acknowledged  everywhere  else.  Every 
It      t  th  p    t  w     Id  b      mp  i*.  bl     w  tl      t  1    ng  our- 
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"(Signed)      A.  P.  "Von  Bernstorp." 

CCXLVIII.  To  assert  that  PraymoMs  going  to  B^a  unblockaded  port 
can  never  be  Contraband,  is  surely  too  largo  a  proposition.  Provisions 
may  be  of  more  value  to  the  Belligerent  than  the  most  acknowledged 
Contraband  of  fabricated  arms  and  prepared  munitions  of  war. 

To  assert  that  the  circumstances  which  make  provisions  Contraband 
must  be  of  a  special  and  exceptional  nature,  is  a  proposition  concerning 
which  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  The  authority  of  Vattel,(s)  as 
P^n  . --,  we  have  seen,  is  in  *favour  of  the  doctrine  that  provisions  may 
L  J  be  Contraband.  Pothier,(()  on  the  other  hand,  maintains  an 
exactly  opposite  doctrine.  Whatever  may  be  the  authority  derivable 
from  the  stipulations  of  Treaties,  it  will  be  found  upon  both  sides  of  the 
question. 

In  estimating  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain  and  Denmark  upon  this 
occasion,  the  jurist  must  rather  consider  whether  the  facts  were  such  as 

(s)  L.  3,  c.  vii.  s.  103. 

(()  "A  regard  des  munitions  do  bouches  que  lea  aujets  des  Paissanees  neulrea 
nous  envoient,  elles  ne  aont  point  cena^es  de  contrebnnde,  ni  ■par  cons^qutnt 
eujetles  &  confistation,  eauf  dans  uu  seul  cas,  qui  eat  lorsqu'elles  sent  eavoy^ea  ^ 
une  place  assi^g^e  ou  bloqu^e." — TraitiJ  du  Droit  de  Pcopri^t^,  pt.  i.  c,  li.  ss.  2, 
104, 

So  Valin  (!.  iii.  t.  ii,  art.  si.)  admits  that  Locceniua  eonsidera  them  Contraband, 
but  sa3's,  "  Par  nos  loia,  et  le  droit  commuu,  elle  (la  prohibition)  n'a  lieu  eii  cctte 
partie  quo  par  rapport  anjt  places  assi^g^es." 
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to  bring  the  exportation  of  com  to  Erance  within  the  exceptional  state  of 
things  in  which  provisions  become,  generally,  contraband. 
The  principal  facts  appear  to  be, — 

1.  The  critical  state  of  Erance  under  the  pressure  of  internal  disor- 
ganization and  belligerent  force. 

2.  That  the  grain  was  purchased  by  the  Government  of  France,  and 
was  taken  out  of  the  category  of  ordinary  commercial  speculation. 
Though  very  considerable  weight  is  due  to  the  latter  of  these  positions,  it 
nevertheless  appears  to  the  writer  of  these  pages,  that  upon  the  /acts, 
the  reply  of  Denmark  is  well  founded,  and  that  the  claim  of  England 
was  not  warranted  by  International  Law.(M)  There  is,  however,  one 
important  inaccuracy  in  Count  Bernstorf's  reply.  He  speaks  of  the  ob- 
servation of  treaties  by  Erance  towards  Denmark;  now  Erance,  by  a 
treaty  in  the  year  1749,  with  Denmark,  had  excepted  grain  from  the 
category  of  contraband,  yet  we  have  seen  that  on  the  9th  of  May,  1793, 
France,  though  the  treaty  of  1749  was  in  full  force,  issued  the  deeree(3;j 
that  grain  should beseizedandbrought in forpreemption.  *Thia  r-*i>i(;-i 
happened  about  two  months  be/ore  the  statement  as  to  the  oh-  <-  J 
servation  of  treaties  by  France  in  the  Danish  memorial. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  true  that  the  priority  of  misconduct  on  the  part  of 
Prance  towards  a  Neutral  did  not  justify  a  retaliatory  misconduct  on  the 
part  of  England. 

It  was  not  only  by  Denmark  that  this  claim  on  the  part  of  England 
was  at  the  outset  resisted,  but  by  the  United  States  of  North  America, 
They  contended  that  corn,  flour,  and  meal,  heiiiff  the  prodwe  of  tite  soil 
and  labour  of  the  country,  vrere  not  contraband  of  war,  unless  carried 
to  a  place  actually  invested. (y)  America  argued,  also,  that  the  case 
stated  by  Great  Britain  of  a  well-founded  expectation  of  reducing  the 
enemy  by  famine,  did  not  in  fad  exist,  inasmuch  as  provisions  were 
cheaper  in  France  than  in  England. 

The  Treaty  of  Commerce  with  England,  in  1794,  provided  that  what- 
ever materials  served  directly  to  the  building  and  equipment  of  vessels, 
with  the  exception  of  unwrought  iron  and  fir  planks,  should  be  consid- 
ered contraband,  and  liable  to  confiscation;  but  the  treaty  left  the  ques- 
tion of  provisions  open  and  unsettled,  and  neither  Power  was  understood 
to  have  relinquished  the  construction  of  the  Law  of  Nations  which  it  had 
asserted.  The  treaty  admitted  that  provisions  were  not  generally  con- 
traband, but  might  become  so  according  to  the  existing  Law  of  Nations, 
in  certain  cases,  and  those  cases  were  not  defined. 

It  was  only  stipulated,  by  way  of  relaxation  of  the  penalty  of  the  law, 
that  whenever  provisions  were  contraband,  the  captors  or  their  Govern- 
ment, should  pay  to  the  owners  the  full  value  of  the  articles,  together 
with  the  freight,  and  a  reasonable  profit.  The  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  repeatedly  admitted,  that  as  far  as  that  treaty  enumerated 

(u)  Mr.  Ward  defends  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain,  pp.  182,  215,  223,  324,  227. 
On  Contra,baDd. 

(x)  Vide  antfc,  p,  334. 

h)  Mr.  Jefferson's  Letter  to  Mr.  Pincknej,  September  Jtb,  1183,  and  Mr.  Eun- 
dolph's  Letter  to  Mr.  Hammond,  Slay  1st,  1794. 
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l-^„ .,_-,  contraband  articles,  it  was  declaratory  of  the  Law  of  *Nation8, 
L  J  and  ttat  the  treaty  conceded  nothing  on  the  subject  of  contra- 
baod.(4 

CCXLIX.  By  the  7th  article  of  the  above-mentioned  treaty  it  was 
also  stipulated  that  a  mixed  commissioa  should  decide  upon  the  claims 
of  American  eitizens  by  reason  of  irregular  or  illegal  captures  and  con- 
demnations of  war-vessels  and  other  property  under  the  authority  of  the 
British  Government. 

An  occasion  for  putting  in  force  the  provisions  of  this  stipulation 
soon  arose. 

The  British  instruction  of  June,  1793,  had  been  revoked  previous  fo 
the  signature  of  this  treaty;  but  before  its  Dotification,  the  British  Go- 
vernment issued  in  April,  1795,  an  Order  in  Council,  instructing  its 
cruisers  to  stop  and  detain  all  vessels  laden  wholly  or  in  part  with  corn, 
flour,  meal,  and  other  articles  of  provisions,  and  bound  to  any  port  in 
France,  and  to  send  them  to  such  ports  as  might  be  most  convenient, 
in  order  that  such  corn,  &c.,  might  be  purchased  on  behalf  of  Govern- 

This  last  order  was  subsequently  revoked,  and  the  quei^tion  of  its 
legality  became  the  subject  of  discussion  before  the  mised  commission, 
constituted  under  the  treaty.  The  Order  in  Council  was  lustified  upon 
two  grounds: — 

1.  That  it  was  made  when  there  was  a  prospect  of  reducing  the  enemy 
to  terms  by  famine,  and  that,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  provisions  bound 
to  the  ports  of  the  enemy  became  so  far  contraband,  as  to  justify  Great 
Britain  in  seizing  them  upon  the  terms  of  paying  the  in i  oico  price, 
with  a  reasonable  mercantile  profit  thereon,  together  with  freight  and 
demurrage. 

p,„  ,Q-|  2.  That  the  order  was  justified  by  necessity  ;  the  British  *na- 
L  -I  tion  being  at  that  time  threatened  with  a  scarcity  of  the  articles 
directed  to  be  seiKcd. 

The  first  of  these  positions  was  rested  not  only  upon  the  general  Law 
of  Nations,  but  upon  the  article  of  the  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and 
America,  (a) 

As  evidence  of  the  general  luternat  IKwfh  utl  ty  fVatteI('6) 
snd  of  Grotius(<')  was  relied  upon;  I"  t  th  p  n  f  th  Commis- 
sion, unsttccessfuliy;  partly  on  acco  t  t  tl  wa  t  f  p  cision  in 
Vattel,  and  on  account  of  the  conti,  t        C     t  nfin  ng  as  it  was 

conceived,  the  penalty  of  carrying  p  t    b  d       blockaded 

places;  and  partly,  also,  with  reference  to  the  commentaries  of  Kuther- 
forth  fc^^and  Bjnkershock,fe)  as  establishing  a  contrary  position.  With 
regard  to  the  18th  article  of  the  treaty  of  1794,  it  was  conceived,  that 
it  left  the  question  of  contraband  where  it  found  it. 

(;)  Mr.  Pickering's  Letter  to  Mr.  Munroe,  September  lath,  1T95.  His  Letter  to 
Mr.  Pinckney,  January  16th,  1797.  Instruetions  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
American  Minister  to  France,  Jnly  15th,  179T.     Kent's  Comm,,  voL  i.  pp.  140-1. 

(a)  Wheaton's  Elem.  of  International  Law,  (Lawrence,)  pp.  555-6. 

(b)  Droit  dea  Gens,  1.  iii.  c,  vii.  s.  112.  (c)  Grotius,  1.  iii.  c.  i.  s.  6. 
(d)  Rutherforth's  lost.,  vol.  ii.  b.  ii.  c.  ii.  s.  10. 

(«}  Bjnkershoek,  Q.  J.  P.  1.  i.  0.  is. 
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Aa  to  the  second  ground  upon  which  the  Order  in  Cooncil  was  justi- 
fied— necessity — Great  Britain  hciag,  aa  alleged  at  the  time  of  issuing 
it,  threatened  with  a  scarcity  of  those  articles  directed  to  be  seized,  it 
was  answered  that  it  would  not  be  denied  that  extreme  necessity  might 
justify  such  a  measure.  It  was  only  importa,nt  to  ascertain  whether  that 
necessity  then  existed,  and  upon  what  terms  the  right  it  communicated 
might  be  exercised. 

Grotius,  and  the  other  text-writers  on  the  subject,  concurred  in  stating 
that  the  necessity  must  be  real  and  pressing;  and  that  even  tlien  it  does 
not  confer  a  right  of  appropriating  the  goods  of  others,  until  all  other 
practicable  means  of  relief  have  been  tried  and  fonnd  inadequate.  It 
was  not  to  be  doubted  that  there  were  other  practicable  means  of  averting 
the  calamity  apprehended  by  Great  Britain.  The  *offer  of  an  i-:):q«Q-i 
advantageous  market  in  the  different  ports  of  the  kingdom,  was  L  J 
an  obvious  expedient  for  drawing  into  them  the  produce  of  other  nations. 
Merchants  do  not  require  to  be  forced  Into  a  profitable  commerce;  they 
will  send  their  cargoes  where  interest  invites;  and  If  this  inducement  is 
held  out  to  them  in  time,  it  will  always  produce  the  effect  intended.  But 
so  long  as  Great  Britain  offered  less  for  the  necessaries  of  life  than  could 
have  been  obtained  from  her  enemy,  was  it  not  to  be  expected  that  neu- 
tral vessels  should  seek  the  ports  of  that  enemy,  and  pass  by  her  own  ? 
Could  it  be  said  that  under  the  mere  apprehension  (not  under  the  actual 
experience^  of  scarcity,  she  was  authorized  to  have  recourse  to  the  forci- 
ble means  of  seizing  provisions  belonging  to  Neutrals,  without  attempt- 
ing those  means  of  supply  which  were  consistent  with  the  rights  of 
others,  and  which  were  not  incompatible  with  her  exigency  ?  After  this 
order  had  been  issued  and  carried  into  execution,  the  British  Govern- 
m  t  d  d  wh  t  t  honld  have  done  before;  it  offered  a  bounty  upon  the 
mp  t  t  n  f  th  articles  of  which  it  was  in  want.  The  consequence 
w  th  t  N'  tral  came  with  these  articles,  until  at  length  the  market 
w  f  d  t  b  erstoeked.  The  same  arrangement,  had  it  been  made 
t  1       p       d,  would  have  rendered  wholly  useless  the  Order  of 

1  tt5 

Up  n  th  g  unds,  a  full  indemnification  was  allowed  by  the  Gom- 
m  ss  n  rs  1  the  7th  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  1794,  to  the  owners 
f  tb  as  1  d  ai^oes  seized  under  the  Orders  in  Touneil,  as  well  for 
the  loss  of  a  market  as  for  the  other  consequences  of  their  detention. (/) 

CCL.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Executive  Government  of  the  United 
Stal«s  of  North  America  has  frequently  conceded,  that  the  materials  for 
the  building,  equipment  and  armament  of  ships  of  war,  as  timber  and 
naval  stores,  are  Contraband.  ('(/^ 

*Qucstions  of  Contraband  generally  were  much  discussed  |-*qsq-i 
during  the  contlnuanee  of  the  Neutrality  of  the  North  American  L  -J 
United  States  in  the  war  which  broke  out  in  1793,  and  the  United  States 

(/)  Wheaton's  Elem.  of  rnternational  Law  (Lawrence,)  pp.  560,  561, 

{g)  Mr.  Randolph's  Letter  to  M.  Adot,  July  6th,  1195.     Mr.  Pickering's  Letter 

to  Mc.  Pincknej,  January  16tb,  1797.     Letter  of  Messrs.  Pinckney,  Marshall,  and 

Gerry  io  the  French  Miniater,  Jan  nary  37th,  1798. 
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professed   to   be   governed   by  the  modern  usage  of   nations  on  this 
point.(A) 

CCLI.  We  now  arrive  at  the  consideration  of  the  treatment  which 
this  subject  of  things  ancipitis  vel  promiscui  usffl  has  undergone  in  the 
Prize  Courts  of  Great  Britain  and  North  America.  •'  I  am  aware," 
Lord  Stoweil  says,  "  of  the  favourable  positions  laid  down  upon  this 
matter  by  Wolffius  and  Vattel,  and  other  writers  of  the  Continent, 
although  Vattelft)  expressly  admits  thttt  provisions  may,  under  circum- 
stances, be  treated  as  Contraband ;  and  I  take  the  modem  established 
rule  to  be  this,  that  generally  they  are  not  Contraband,  but  may  become 
so  under  circumstances  arising  out  of  the  particular  situation  of  the  war, 
or  the  conditions  of  the  parties  engaged  in  it.  The  Court  must,  there- 
fore, look  to  the  circumstances  under  which  this  supply  was  sent. 

CCLII.  "  Among  the  circumstances  which  tend  to  preserve  provisions 
from  being  liable  to  be  treated  as  Contraband,  one  is,  that  they  are  of 
the  growth  of  the  country  which  exports  them.  In  the  present  case, 
they  are  th.&  product  of  another  country,  and  that  a  hostile  country;  and 
the  claimant  has  not  only  gone  out  of  his  way  for  the  supply  of  the 
enemy,  hut  he  has  assisted  the  enemy's  ally  in  the  war  by  taking  off  his 
surplus  commodities. 

CCLIII.  "  Another  circumstance  to  which  some  indulgence,  by  the 
practice  of  nations,  is  shown  is,  when  the  articles  are  in  their  native 
and  unmanufactured  state.  Thus  iron  is  treated  with  indulgence,  though 
r*i!fin  ^ii^liors  and  other  *inatruments,  fabricated  out  of  it,  are  directly 
L  J  Contraband,  Hemp  is  more  favourably  considered  than  cordage ; 
and  wheat  is  not  considered  as  so  noxious  a  commodity  as  any  of  the 
final  preparations  of  it  for  human  use.  In  the  present  case,  the  article 
falls  under  this  unfavourable  consideration,  being  a  manufacture  pre- 
pared for  immediate  use. 

CCHV.  "  But  the  most  important  distinction  is,  whether  the  articles 
were  intended  for  the  ordinary  use  of  Hfe,  or  even  for  mercantile  ship's 
use;  or  whether  they  were  going  with  a  highly  probable  destination  to 
military  use  Uk")  Of  the  matter  of  fact  on  which  the  distinction  is  to  be 
applied,  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  port  to  which  the  articles  were 
going  is  not  an  irrational  test;  if  the  port,  is  a  general  commercial  port, 
it  shall  be  understood  that  the  articles  were  going  for  civil  use,  although 
occasionally  a  frigate,  or  other  ships  of  war,  may  be  constructed  in  that 
port.  Contra,  if  the  great  predominant  character  of  a  port  be  that  of  a 
port  of  naval  miHtary  equipment,  it  shall  be  intended  that  the  articles 
were  going  for  military  use,  although  merchant  ships  resort  to  the  same 
place,  and  although  it  is  possible  that  the  articles  might  have  been 
applied  to  civil  consumption ;  for  it  being  impossible  to  ascertain  the 
final  use  of  an  article,  ancipilis  iisSs,  it  is  not  an  injurious  rule  which 
deduces  both  ways  the  final  use  from  the  immediate  destination ;  and  the 

(h)  Pvesident's  Proclamation  of  NBulrality,  Aprfl  22iid,  lt93,  Eeat's  Comm., 
vol.  i.pp.  139-40. 

mVattel,  1.  iii.  0.  Tii.  a.  112. 

(k)  This  doctrine  is  confirmed  by  Maisonnaire  y.  Keating,  2  GalUson's  Amer. 
Rep.,  p.  325. 
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presnmption  of  a  hostile  use,  founded  on  its  destination  to  a  military 
port,  IB  very  mneh  inflamed,  if  at  the  time  when  the  articles  were  going, 
a  considerable  armament  waa  notoriously  preparing,  to  which  a  supply  of 
those  articles  would  be  eminently  nsefal."(;) 

CCLV.  The  doctrine  laid  down  in  the  foregoing  extracts  from  the 
judgmentof  LordStowel!,wa8,  Mr.  Chancellor  *Kent(wi  J  observes,  r*nEOT 
"fullyadopted  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Unitod  States,  when  L  J 
we  come  to  know  and  feel  the  value  of  Belligerents'  rights,  by  becoming 
a  party  to  a  maritime  war."  The  Chancellor  goes  on  to  observe  that, 
"  in  the  case  of  the  Commercen  the  Supreme  Court  observed,  as  Lord 
Stowell  had  done,  that  by  the  modern  Law  of  Nations,  provisions  were 
not  generally  Contraband,  but  they  might  become  so  on  account  of  the 
particular  situation  of  the  war,  or  on  account  of  their  destination  ;  that 
if  they  were  destined  for  the  ordinary  use  of  life  in  the  enemy's  country, 
they  were  not  Contraband;  but  that  it  was  otherwise  if  destined  for 
the  army  or  navy  of  the  enemy,  or  for  his  ports  of  military  or  naval 
equipment." 

"  But  it  is  argued"  (Mr.  Justice  Story  says  in  the  Commercen)  "that 
the  doctrine  of  Contraband  cannot  apply  to  the  present  case,  because  the 
destination  was  to  a  neutral  country;  and  it  is  certainly  true  that  goods 
destined  for  the  use  of  a  neutral  country  can  never  be  deemed  Contra- 
band, whatever  may  be  their  character,  or  however  well  adapted  to 
warlike  purposes.  But  if  such  goods  are  destined  for  the  direct  and 
avowed  use  of  the  enemy's  army  or  navy,  we  should  be  glad  to  see  an 
authority  which  countenances  this  exemption  from  forfeiture,  even  though 
the  property  of  a  Neutral.  Suppose,  in  time  of  war,  a  British  fleet  were 
lying  in  a  neutral  port,  would  it  be  lawful  for  a  Neutral  to  carry  provi- 
sions or  munitions  of  war  thither,  avowedly  for  the  esclusive  supply  of 
such  fleet  ? — would  it  not  be  a  direct  interposition  in  the  war,  and  an 
essential  aid  to  the  enemy  in  his  hostile  preparations  ?  In  such  a  case, 
the  goods,  even  if  belonging  to  a  Neutral,  would  have  had  the  taint  of 
Contraband  in  its  most  offensive  character,  on  account  of  its  destination; 
and  the  mere  interposition  of  a  neutral  port  would  not  protect  them  from 
forfeiture." (™)  And  in  a  later  part  of  the  same  judgment  *he  r^oen-, 
says:  "It  is  in  vain  to  contend  that  the  direct  efibrt  of  the  L  J 
voyage  waa  not  to  aid  the  British  hostilities  against  the  United  States. 
It  might  enable  the  enemy,  indirectly,  to  operate  with  more  vigour  and 
promptitude  against  us,  and  increase  his  disposable  force.  Hut  it  is  not 
the  effect  of  the  particular  transaction  that  the  law  regards,  it  is  the 
general  tendency  of  such  transactions  to  assist  the  military  operations  of 
the  enemy,  and  the  temptations  which  it  presents  to  deviate  from  a  strict 
Neutrality.  Nor  do  we  perceive  how  the  destination  to  a  neutral  port 
can  vary  the  application  of  this  rule;  it  is  only  doing  that  indirectly 
which  is  prohibited  in  direct  courses.  Would  it  be  contended  that  a 
Neutral  might  lawfully  transport  provisions  for  the  British  fleet  and  army 
while  it  lay  at  Bordeaux  preparing  for  an  expedition  to  the  United 

(I)  The  Jonge  Margaretha,  1  Rob.,  pp.  194-5. 
^m)  Commentaries,  vol.  i.  -     '  '- 
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States  ?  Would  it  be  contended  that  he  might  lawfully  supply  a  British 
fleet  stationed  on  our  coast?  We  presume  that  two  opinions  could  not 
he  entertained  on  such  questions;  and  yet,  though  the  cases  put  are 
strong,  we  do  not  know  that  the  assistance  is  more  material  than  might 
he  supplied  under  cover  of  a  neutral  destination  like  the  present."(o) 

CCLVI.  Upon  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  foregoing  judgments  of 
Lord  Stowell  and  Mr.  Justice  Story,  cheeses  fit  for  naval  use,  and  going 
to  a  port  of  naval  equipment,  have  been  condemned  as  Contraband. f^) 
Biscuits  have  shared  the  same  fate,  especially  when  going  from  one 
enemy's  port  to  another.(2)  Wines  are  not  generally  and  per  se  Contra- 
band, but  when  taken  on  their  way  to  supply  an  armamentof  the  enemy 
are  condemned.(»^ 

CCLVII.  In  1797,  a  dispute  arose  between  the  United  States  of 
r*"')4T  ■^°''*^  America  and  Spain  as  to  this  question  of  '^naval  stores. 
L  -1  America  had,  by  Treaty  with  Spain,  covenanted  to  exclude,  and, 
by  Treaty  with  England,  to  include  them  in  the  catalogue  of  Contraband. 
Spain  protested  against  this  as  a  failure  in  the  duty  of  reciprocity. 
TheG-overnmentof  the  United  States,  however,  after  having  demonstrated 
that  this  reciprocity  could  only  be  shown  when  Spain  was  at  peace  and 
the  United  States  at  war,  proceeded  to  defend  the  stipulation  with  Eng- 
land upon  the  ground  of  its  conformity  with  the  principles  of  International 
Law.     "  Ship  timber  and  naval  stores"  (the  American  Seeretary  wrote) 

"  are  by  the  Law  of  Nations  contraband  of  war Permit  me  to 

say,  that  our  engagement  with  Great  Britain  ought  to  be  no  matter  of 
surprise  to  the  Catholic  King ;  because  His  Majesty  has  seen,  during 
the  whole  course  of  the  American  war,  how  steadily  Great  Britain  per- 
sisted, in  opposition  to  the  demands  of  all  the  maritime  Powers,  to  maia- 
taia  her  claims  under  the  Law  of  Nations,  to  capture  enemy's  property, 
and  timber,  and  naval  stores,  as  Contraband  in  neutral  ships.  Could  His 
Catholic  Majesty,  therefore,  expect  that  Great  Britain  would  relinquish 
her  legal  rights  to  a  nation  (the  TJnited  States)  which  abounded  in 
materials  for  building  and  equipping  ships  ?"(s) 

CCLVIII.  We  have  seen,  from  the  foregoing  judgment,  under  what 
cireumstances  naval  stores  and  materials  for  ship-building  are  Lolden 
confiscable  by  the  English  and  North  American  Prize  Courts.  With 
respect  to  any  aid  to  be  obtained  from  an  investigation  of  Treaties  towards 
the  elucidation  of  this  subject,  not  only  can  no  general  inference  be 
derived  from  their  examination,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  will  appear  that 
the  same  States  have  declared  naval  materials  to  be  Contraband  in  one 
Treaty,  and  not  Contraband  in  another.(i) 

j-^n.--.  *COLIX.  The  principles  on  which  the  French  Prize  Courts 
L  J  act,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  decision  of  the  Conseil 
des  Prises  in  1807.     The  subject  was  the  capture  of  the  Austrian  ship 

(d)  The  Commereen,  1  Wheaton's  (Amer.)  Rep.,  p.  3S2. 

[p)  The  Zelden  Rust,  6  Robinaon'fl  Adm.  Rep.,  p.  93.  The  Frnu  JIargaretha, 
lb.,  p.  93.     The  Jonge  Margaretha,  1  Rob.,  p.  193. 

(q)  The  Banger,  6  Rob.,  p.  125.  (r)  The  Edward,  4  Rob.,  p.  68. 

M  Debrett'E  State  Papers,  p.  380.    Ward  on  Contraband,  p.  254. 
(()  Manning,  pp.  28T-9. 
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II  Volante,  by  he  French  privateer,  i'Etoile  de  Bonaparte.     The  Court 
said : — 

"  Att«ndu  qu'il  est  constant  par  les  piices  de  bord  que  le  navire  et  le 
ehargement  eont  propri^tes  neutres  ;  que  le  port  de  Measine,  pour  iequel 
I'espMition  ^tait  destinSe,  malgr^  I'autorit^  que  peuvent  y  exercer  les 
Anglais,  n'est  point  soumis  au  blocuB,  qui,  auz  termes  du  deeret  du  21 
Novembre,  1806  (rapports  ei-apr6s,  No.  ",)  a  Heu  pour  les  ports  et  lea 
Des  Britanniques ;  et  que  ies  aucres,  suiTant  le  manifeste  et  le  connaisse- 
meat,  provicnnent  de  Lisbonne,  et  ont  6t6  raffin^s  par  la  compagnie  de 
Trieste  et  de  Fiume ; 

"  Attendu  que  le  moyen  dfiduit  de  la  quality  des  bois  composant  la 
majeure  partie  de  la  cargaison,  et  sur  Iequel  iea  capteurs  ont  le  plus 
insists,  ne  pcut  6tre  aeeueilli,  si  Ton  consid^re  que,  loin  qu'il  soit 
dSmontrS  que  cea  boia  appartiennent  esclnsiyement  k  la  construction  dea 
batiraens  de  guerre,  commo  I'ont  pens6  les  experts  qui  ont  op^r^,  bora  3a 
presence  des  parties  intSressees,  le  contraire  semble  r^ulter,  tant  de  la 
teneur  du  procSs-verbai  de  visite  qu'ils  ont  irr^guliereuient  dresse,  que 
de  la  dimension  des  planches  et  de  leur  nombre  compare  avee  Ja  capacity 
du  navire ; 

"  Qu'au  reate,  et  en  abordaut  la  question  de  Oontrebande  6ley6e  par  le 
coraaire,  il  est  facile  de  se  convaincre  que  la  solution  lui  en  est  contraire. 
En  effet,  les  bois  de  construction  ne  sont  dSclarfe  contrebande  de  guerre 
par  aucun  rgglement  Frangais  encore  subsistant,  ni  par  aucun  traltiJ  par- 
ticulier.  C'est  faute  d' avoir  lu  le  Traits  de  1742,  conclne  entre  la  Prance 
et  le  Danemarc,  qu'on  a  dit  qu'il  comprenait  sous  cette  denomination  le 
bois  de  conatruction.  Si,  par  I'arrgtS  du  directoire,  du  12  Ventose  de 
Tan  v.,  ils  ont  6t6  rangfe  parmi  les  objcta  prohibes,  ce  n'a  ^t^  que  rela- 
tivement  aux  Americains,  qui  avaient  souffert,  par  leur  Traits  de  1794 
avec  les  Anglais,  que  ces  objets  fussentregardescommede Contrebande; 
et  la  disposition  de  cet  *arr8t6  est  do  droit  annul^e  parlaconven-  r^nccT 
tdon  du  8  Vend^miaire  de  I'an  IX.,  pass^e  entre  la  Franco  et  les  L  J 
Etats-Unia  d' AmSrique,  qui,  en  ap^cifiant  tous  les  articles  de  Contrebande, 
n'y  a  point  compris  les  boia  do  conatruction.  Lors  m6me  que  I'on  aurait 
pu  aoutenir  avec  quelquo  fondement  que  la  prohibition  contenue  dans  le 
arrgte  du  12  Ventfiae  de  I'an  V.,  eut  €i6  applicable  S  toua  lea  Neutrea, 
elle  se  trouverait  implicitement  rapport^e  par  TatTStS  du  29  Frimaire  de 
I'an  Tin.,  qui,  ft  I'Sgard  de  la  navigation  des  Neutres,  a  r^tabli  lea  dia- 
positions  du  r^glement  du  26  Juillet,  1778,  dont  I'art.  15,  ordonne 
1' elocution  de  I'ordonnance  de  la  marine  de  1681,  laquelle,  dans  rcnumS- 
rafion  des  objets  de  contrebande  de  guerre,  ne  place  point  les  bois  de 
construction ;  d'oi  il  faut  conclure  que  la  destination  pour  un  port  ennemi 
des  planches  charg^es  aur  Ic  navire  11  Volante,  quel  qu'en  dfit  gtre 
I'emploi,  ne  les  a  point  rendues  confiseables,  et  que  tout  au  plua  elle 
serait  suaceptible,  avec  les  autres  oirconstances  de  la  prise,  d'esemptcr 
les  capteurs  des  dommagea  ot  int^rets ; 

"  Le  couaeil  ddcide  que  la  prise  faite  par  le  corsaire  Frangais,  I'Etoile 
de  Bonaparte,  du  navire  Autrichicn  II  Volante,  est  invalide ;  en  faite 
pleine  et  entiSre  main-lov^e  au  profit  des  propri(5tairea ;  en  consequence, 
ordonne  que  le  dit  navire,  ensemble  les  marchan discs  de  son  ehargement, 
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seront  remis  avec  les  pieces  de  bord,  ^  la  disposition  du  c^pitaine  Ifatali 
Hort ;  k  quoi  faire,  tous  gardiena,  s^questres  et  d^poaitaires  seront  eon- 
traiats  par  toutes  Toies,  mSme  par  corps,  quoi  faisant  d^chargSs.  Sur  la 
demande  en  dommage-int^rgts,  met  les  parties  hora  de  cause. "(m.) 

CCLX.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  France  in  her  Treaty  with 
P^„r_-  Beomark  of  1742,  which  has  been  *subsequently  confirmed  by 
L  J  her  Convention  of  1842,  has  comprised  in  the  category  of  Contra- 
band, tar,  piteh,  rosin,  sail-cloth,  hemp,  cordage,  masta,  and  timber  for 
purposes  of  war  (bois  de  coustruction.'^ 

CCLXI.  Sail-cloth,  (»)  masts,  anchoTS,(y)  tarjiz)  and  pitch  going  to 
the  enemy's  use,  are  liable,  under  the  modern  Law  of  Nations  to  bo  seized 
as  Contraband  in  their  own  nature,  and  without  respect  to  the  character 
of  the  port  to  which  they  are  destined.  In  1750,  the  Judges  of  the 
British  Court  of  Appeal  in  matters  of  prize,  declared  pitch  and  tar,  the 
produce  of  Sweden,  on  board  a  French  ship  hound  to  a  French  port,  to 
be  Contraband,  and  subject  to  confiscation.  In  the  more  modern  under- 
standing of  this  matter,  however,  goods  of  this  nature  being  the  produce 
of  Sweden,  the  actual  property  of  Swedes,  and  conveyed  by  their  own 
navigation,  have  been  deemed,  in  British  Courts  of  R-ize,  subject  only 
to  the  milder  rights  of  Pre-occupanci/  and  Pre-em.ption  •,(d\  and  it  may 
be  said  that  though  pitch  and  tar  are  now  generally  Contraband  in  a 
maritime  war,  the  rule  is  so  far  relaxed  as  to  allow  the  carrying  of  these 
articles  when  they  are  the  produce  of  the  claimant's  country.fi)  This 
l-^„-n-.  *relasation  is  understood  with  a  condition  that  it  maybe  Drought 
L  -I  in,  not  for  confiscation  but  for  Pre-emption  :  to  entitle  the  party 
to  the  benefit  of  this  rule,  however,  a  perfect  bona  fides  is  requited.ftj 
On  the  other  hand,  the  carrying  of  pitch  and  tar  to  a  legal  port,  with  an 
intention  of  selling  them  there,  and,  if  not,  of  carrying  them  on  Xo  an 
enemy's  port  for  sale,  is  illegal,  and  the  intention  ot  so  doing  being 
proved,  and  that  the  ulterior  destination  was  (.ouLealed,  the  vessel,  being 
the  property  of  the  same  owners,  is  liable  to  condemnation  (iZ)     But  tar 

(k)  Merlin,  IWportoiro  do  Jurisprudence,  \ol  siii  p  94  Such  too  it  appears  U 
the  present  law ; — "Penvent  lis  (lea  Neutres)  traji-.portcr  dts  objots  de  materiel 
nayal?  Om,  s'ila  interrogent  la  legislation  Franflaise;  non,  s'ils  interrogeEit  la  loi 
Anglaise."— Do  Pist.  ot  Duverdy,  1. 1.  p.  405.     (Paris.  1855.) 

fi)  Tho  Neptunus,  3  Rob.  Adm.  Rep.  p.  108. 

(yj  The  Staat  Embden,  I  Kob.  Adm.  Rep.  p.  29.  The  Charlotte,  5  Rob.  Adm. 
Rep.  p.  314. 

(2)  Daus  la  guerre  de  1700,  le  goudron  y  fnt  compria,  parceque  les  ennemia  le 
d^clarferent  de  Contrebande,  excepts  celui  qui  £toit  troavl  sur  les  vaisseaux  Su£- 
dois,  parceqae  c'eet  une  production  de  leur  cru  .  .  .  le  goudron  a  anssi  ^14  declare 
de  Contrebande,  avec  la  poix,  rdaine,  Ici  ijoiles,  chantrrei,  el  cordages,  les  mats  at 
boia  de  construction  pour  les  navires.  Ainsi  en  cette  partie  i1  n'y  aurolt  &  pUindre 
de  la  conduife  dee  AngUis,  sans  lenr  contrarenUon  aux  Trait^s  particullers,  car 
de  droil  eea  choaet  aont  de  Oonlr^aiide  aitjow^km,  et  depuia  U  commencement  de  oe 
sifccle,  ce  qui  u'^toit  pas  antrefois  n^nmoins." — Valin,  Ord.  de  la  Mar.,  t.  ii.  1.  iii. 
ait.  xi.  Vattel  includes  amongst  Contraband  "les  bois,  et  tout  ce  qui  sert  a  la  con- 
Btrucdon  et  it  rarraement  de  vaisaeaux  tie  guerre,"  &c.,  1.  iii.  e.  vil.  p.  112,  iu  fine. 
Vide  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  4!,  remarks  on  this  passage  from  Valin. 

(a)  The  Maria,  1  Rob.  Adm,  Rep.,  p.  372,  This  is  the  famous  case  of  the  Swe- 
dish convoy. 

(b)  The  Sarah  Christina,  ib.p.  241. 

(c)  The  Sarah  Christina,  I  Kob.  Adm.  Rep.,  p.  241. 
(rf)  The  Eichmond,  5  lb.,  p.  336. 
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and  pitch  wliicli  are  neither  the  produce  of  the  esporting  country  nor 
protected  by  Treaty,  are  Contraband,  (e) 

COLXII.  The  British  Order  in  Council  of  July,  1807,  permitting  to 
Sweden  the  liberty  of  trade  with  the  common  enemy  in  innocent  articles 
only,  was  holden  under  the  eircumatancea  to  imply  a  prohibition  as  to 
naval  stores.  A  cargo,  therefore,  on  board  a  Swedish  ahip,  and  consisting 
of  pitch  and  tar,  being  naval  stores,  was  holdea  to  be  of  the  nature  of 
Contraband,  in  such  a  sense  as  to  preclude  their  falling  under  the  descrip- 
tion of  innocent  articles.  The  cai^o  was  accordingly  condemned,  but 
the  ship  and  innocent  articles  of  cargo  were  decreed  to  be  restored  under 
the  above  Order  of  Council,  though  in  opposition  to  the  general  law.(/) 

Pitch  and  tar  bona  fide  intended  for  the  ship's  use  which  carries  them, 
are  not  Contraband.  The  bona  fides  is  a  question  to  be  determined  by 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  among  which  the  quantity  is  a  very 
material  ingredient. (3) 

*CCLXIII.  With  respect  to  hemp  fitted  for  naval  use,(A)  the  rsgcQ-, 
relaxation  of  the  strict  rule  also  prevailed  during  the  last  war,  L  J 
and  when  the  produce  and  property  of  the  exporting  country,  it  was  not 
confiscated, (i)  though  liable  to  seizure  and  pre-emption  by  the  Bellige- 
rent. The  burden  of  proof  that  it  is  such  produce  and  property  lies 
upon  the  claimant,  (i) 

Brimstone  may  or  may  not  be  contraband,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.(?) 

Copper  in  a  state  fit  for  sheathlng{ni.)  has  been  condemned. 

Cargoes  of  barks,  fir  planks,  battens,  and  fire-wood,  are  articles  which, 
if  destined  for  a  port  of  naval  equipment,  *and  pronounced  by  r*oRo-| 
competent  shipwrights  to  be  fit  for  ship-building,  will  be  con-  L        -I 

(e)  The  Twee  Juffrowen,  i  lb.,  p.  242,  (/)  The  Neptunue,  6  lb,,  403. 

(g)  The  Richmond,  5  Rob.,  p.  334.  Pitch  and  tar,  the  property  of  a  Swedish 
merchant,  and  the  produce  of  Sweden,  taken  on  board  a  Swedish  ship  on  a  voyage 
from  a  Swedish  to  a  Dutch  port,  were  holden  not  to  he  Contraband,  and  restitution 
ordered,  but  captors'  expenses  of  taking  the  depositions  allowed.  The  Christina 
Uaria,  4  Sob.,  p.  166.  In  a  similar  case,  restitution  having  passed  on  the  original 
evidence,  and  the  cargo  having  been  purchased  by  Government,  the  eipensea  of 
the  claimant  and  captor  were  decreed  to  be  paid  bj  Government.  The  Resolution, 
ibid.,  note.  A  cargo  of  tar  taken  going  from  a  port  of  the  country  of  which  it 
could  not  be  the  produce,  condemned.  The  Jocge  Tobias,  1  Rob.  p.  329.  Pitch 
and  tar  going  on  a  concealed  destination  to  the  enemy's  port,  the  ship  and  cargo 
were  both  condemned,  tlie  master  being  a  part  owner.  The  Richmond,  G  Rob., 
p.  325.  A  Swedish  ahip  laden  with  tar,  pitch,  and  deals,  sailing  under  instructions 
to  take  British  convoy  for  Lisbon,  in  ease  the  master  should  not  be  able  to  obtain 
a  purchaser  at  Copenhagen  for  the  ship  and  cargo,  hut  afterwards  detected  entering 
a  Dutch  enemy's  port:  holden  by  the  Lords  of  Appeal  (affirming  the  decision  of 
High  Court  of  Admiralty,)  liable  to  condemnation  with  her  cargo,  notwithstanding 
the  prof«st  of  the  master,  alleging  the  impossibity  of  obtaining  convoy,  and  that 
the  deviation  was  occasioned  by  his  apprehension  of  capture  by  Frcneb  cruisers, 
the  suspicions  circumstances  in  the  case  being  held  to  remove  all  favourable 
construction  usually  applied  with  respect  to  the  general  trade  of  Sweden  in  such 
articles.     The  Charlotte,  1  Acton's  Rep.,  p.  201. 

(ft)  Other  hemp  is  not  seizahle.  The  Gute  Gesellschaft  Michael,  i  Rob.  Adm. 
Rep.  p.  96.    The  Svert,  ib.,  p.  354. 

(1)  The  Apollo,  4  Rob.  Adm.  Rep.,  p.  138.  (k)  The  Evert,  ib,  p,  354, 

fl)  The  Sliip  Carpenter,  2  Acton's  (Appeals)  Rejjorts,  p.  II,  in  which  case  it. 
was  b olden  not  to  be  Coutraband. 

[m)  The  Charlotte,  5  Rob.  Adm.  Rep,,  p.  2T5, 
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>;)  in  the  English  Prize  Courts.     But  in  all  theae  cases  the  des- 
tination of  the  cargo  is  the  main  circumstance. 

CCLXIV.  It  will  be  obvious,  from  the  principles  which  have  been 
hid  down,  that  the  ealo  of  a  ship  for  ■purposes  of  war  is  the  sale  of  the 
most  noxious  article  of  war.  The  sale  by  a  Neutral  of  any  ship  to  a 
Belligerent,  is  a  very  suspicioua  act  in  the  opinion  of  the  English  and 
North  American  Prize  Courts,  and  one  which  the  Trench  Prize  Courts 
refuse  to  reeognizej  but  to  sell  a  ship  for  hostile  use  is  to  supply  a  Bel- 
ligerent with  a  most  powerful  instrument  of  mischief — of  contraband 
ready  made  up  in  its  most  malignant  form.((tJ  Upon  this  principle,  a 
vessel,  which  being  in  every  respect  fitted  for  a  ship  of  war,  was  sent  on 
her  first  voyage  to  a  belligerent  port,  with  instructions  to  her  master  to 
sell  her,  or  to  take  goods  on  freight,  but  with  an  intimation  that  the 
owners  would  prefer  selling  to  freighting,  as  she  was  not  adapted  to  pur- 
poses of  freight,  was  condemned. (6)  But  a  ship  of  ambiguous  use,  and 
previously  employed  for  purposes  of  trade,  with  a  destination  to  be  sold 
under  circumstances  not  indicating  a  hostile  use  of  her,  was  restored. (e) 

OCLXV.  From  what  has  been  already  said  with  respect  to  the  duties 
of  Neutrals,  it  will  he  seen  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer  of  these 
pages,  uuwrought  metals  and  coined  ni,oney{d\  may,  regard  being  had  to 
its  destination,  he  well  considered  as  contraband,  (e) 
P^sjn,-,  *Horses  and  their  equipage  are  mentioned  as  contraband  by  the 
L  -I  OrdoTinance  de  la  Marine,  and  this,  Mr.  Chancellor  Kent  says, 
"is  doubtless  the  general  rule,"(/)  They  are  mentioned  as  contraband 
in  a  great  variety  of  treaties  between  various  State3,(3')  to  which,  how- 
ever, Russia  appears  to  he  an  esceptiou,  for  she  has  not  included  horses 
in  her  treaties  respecting  oontraband.^AI 

CCLXVI.  In  accordance  with  the  construction  of  contraband  upon 
which  she  has  always  acted,  Great  Britain  during  the  present  war,  has, 
by  an  Order  of  Council,(t)  "  ordered  and  directed  that,  from  and  after 
the  date  hereof,  all  arms,  ammunition,  and  gunpowder,  military  and 
naval  stores,  and  the  following  articles,  being  articles  we  have  judged 
capable  of  being  converted  into,  or  made  useful  in  increasing  the  quan- 
tity of  military  or  naval  stores ;  that  is  to  say,  marine  engines,  screw 
propellers,  paddle-wheels,  cylinders,  cranks,  shafts,  boilers,  tubes  for 

(z)  The  Eodrought,  1  Rob,  Aim.  Rep.,  p.  25.  In  the  Neptimas,  3  Rob.,  p.  108, 
tallow  and  eail-clotb  going  tu  Amsterdam  |  former  restored,  latter  condemned.  In 
tbB  Nostra  Signora  de  Begona,  5  Roii.,  p.  98,  resin  going  to  a  port  purely  mercan- 
iUe,  reBtorod. 

(a)  The  Richmond,  6  Rob.  Adm.  Kep,,  p.  331. 

(6)  The  Brutus,  Appendix  I,,  ib.  (c)  The  Fanny,  ib.,  note. 

(rf)  For  the  Treaties  in  whicii  they  are  so  considered,  see  Manning,  pp,  285-6^ 
Ward,  p.  231. 

le)  Vide  ant«,  p.  224. 

(/)  Commentariee,  i.  136.  "Parceque  oela  a  beauconp  (Tonif/o^e  avecles  muni- 
tions de  gnecre."  Valin,  1,  iii.  t.  ix.  art  si;  so  the  principle  of  Contraband  by 
analogy  is  admitted. 

{g)  Aa  lale  as  1825,  in  a  Treaty  between  the  United  States  of  North  America 
and  Colombia. 

(*)  Manning,  pp.  2S4-5. 

(j)  Order  in  Council,  dated  18t!i  February,  1854.  See,  too,  Speech  of  Sic  James 
Graham,  {First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,)  29th  June,  1854,  Hansard,  Pari.  Deb. 
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boilers,  boiler-plates,  fire-bars,  and  every  article,  or  any  other  component 
part  of  an  engine  or  boiler,  or  any  article  whatsoever  which  is,  can,  or 
may  become,  applicable  for  the  manufacture  of  marine  machinery,  shall 
be  and  the  same  are  hereby  prohibited  either  to  be  esported  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  or  carried  coastwise."  (£) 

It  is  clear,  too,  that  upon  the  principles  which  have  been  laid  down, 
coal  may,  under  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case,  regard  being 
had  to  its  quantity  and  destination,  become  liable  to  seizure.(^) 

■*CCLXVII.  Fourthly.  "We  have  now  to  consider  the  doctrine  p  *qoi>  -i 
of  Pre-emption  as  applied  to  cases  of  Contraband.  L        "J 

Before  the  Treaty  of  Munster,  or  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  custom  of  Pre-emption(n)  by  the  Belligerent  of  the  property 
of  the  subjects  of  another  State,  whicb  was  thus  prevented  from  reaching 
its  original  destination,  had  a  much  wider  operation  than  baa  been  in 
more  modem  times  allowed  to  it. 

All  cargoes  without  distjnetioa  were  then  subjected  to  Pre-emption, 
and  various  Treaties  ackowledge  and  regulate,  or  prohibit,  the  exercise 
of  this  belligerent  right  ;(o)  and  even  aa  late  as  1810,  a  Treaty  between 
England  and  Portugal,  after  stipulating  that  military  and  naval  stores 
seized  by  Portugal  are  to  be  paid  for  at  the  price  fixed  by  the  proprietors, 
adds,  that  if  the  Portuguese  G-ovemment  takes  possession  of  any  cargo 
whatever,  or  of  any  part  of  a  cargo,  with  the  intention  of  purchasing  it, 
or  otherwise,  they  are  to  be  liable  for  the  damage  which  the  goods  may 
sustain  while  under  the  custody  of  the  Portuguese  officers. (j) ) 

COLXVm.  But  according  to  general  modern  usage,  the  doctrine  of 
Pre-emption (2^  rests  upon  the  distinction  between  ^articles  which  |-*<>cq-T 
are  Contraband  universalis/,  and  those  which,  being  ambigui  L  -J 
-usfls,  arc  Contraband  under  only  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case. 
The  carrying  of  the  former  class  alone  is  punishabla,  and  entails  the 
penalty  of  confiscation  either  of  ship  or  cat^o,  or  both.()'J 

The  latter  class  aro  subject  to  the  milder  belligerent  right  of  Pre-emp- 

(S)  The  like  prohibitions  were  eslended  to  the  island  of  Malta  by  Order  in 
Council,  dated  15th  April,  1854. 

(I)  Ortolan,  Dipl.  de  la  Mer,  t.  ii.  1.  iii.  ch.  yi.  p.  306,  (second  edition.)  In  this 
the  author  retracts  his  former  opinion  that  coal  might  ha  Contraband. 

(n)  According  to  Grotins,  (note  to  the  words  "publicte  sigoificrtiones  fieri")  tlie 
trae  meanmg  of  the  French  Ordotinance  of  1584,  art.  Ixis.  subjected  Contraband 
□ot  to  confiscation  bnt  pre-emption. 

(0)  Manning,  p.  313,  e.  g.  Denmarli  and  Spain,  1641.^VI.  Dumont,  i.  210. 
England  and  Portugal,  1642,  ib,,  239.  Denmark  and  Holland,  1645,  ib.,  313.  Spain 
and  Holland,  1648.  Treaty  of  Munster,  ib.,  p.  431.  England  and  Holland,  1654, 
ib.  ii.  p.  16.    England  and  Portugal,  1654,  ib.,  p.  83. 

ip)  De  Martens,  Suppl.,  t.  vii.  p.  207. 

\q)  The  right  of  Pre-emption  (Mr.  Ward  says)  is  rather  a  waiver  of  a,  greater 
right  than  a  right  itself.  It  is  an  indulgence  to  the  Neutral  rather  than  a  privilege 
of  the  Belligerent,  and  can  only  be  called  a  right,  because  the  Belligerent  in  fact 
may  pretend  to  eomething  more. — Of  Contraband,  p.  196. 

(r)  HefTters  seems  to  have  well  understood  this  distinction.  He  speaks  of  horses, 
materials,  provisions,  mooey: — "Es  kann  daherden  Eriegfilhrenden  nur  gestattct 
sein,  thatsachlich  gegen  die  Neutralen  oder  der  neutralen  Handel  einiuschreitcn, 
wenn  jenen  Artikeln  eine  Bestimmung  fur  die  feindliche  Staatsgewalt  and  deren 
Kriegsmacht  mit  zureichenden  Griinden  beizuraesBen  steht."  They  do  not  full 
under  the  category,  "nnerlanbtenstrafbaren  Handel,"  J  160. 
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tioB,  whicL  ia  considered  as  a  fair  compromise  between  the  right  of  the 
Belligerent  to  seize,  and  the  claim  of  the  Neutral  to  export  his  native  cum- 
inodities,  thoi^h  immediately  subserTient  to  the  purposes  of  hostitity.^s) 

CCLXIX.  According  to  the  practice  of  the  British  Prize  Court,  a 
profit  of  ten  per  cent,  has  been  usually  allowed  to  the  proprietor  of  the 
goods  seized  for  the  purposes  of  Pre-emption.  This  practice  is  recognized 
in  the  Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  North 
America  of  the  19th  November,  1794,  which  stipulates,  that  a  full  value 
of  all  articles  seized,  together  with  a  reasonable  mercantile  profit  thereon, 
together  with  the  freight,  shall  bo  paid  by  the  captors  or  their  Grovern- 
ment;(()  and  in  the  Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Sweden  in  1803 
it  is  stipulated  that  there  shall  be  paid  a  profit  of  tender  cent,  on  the 
price  of  the  merchandize,  valued  at  the  option  of  the  proprietors,  either 
in  England  or  Sweden,  with  an  indemnity  for  the  freight  and  the 
espenses  of  detention. ^u) 

l-^„„ .  CCLXX.  The  case  of  The  Haabetfa^i)  may  be  considered  *m 
L  J  containing  the  best  enumeration  of  the  principles  which  govern 
the  decision  of  the  British  Courts  of  International  Law  upon  this  subject. 

"This  was  a  case  arising  on  an  objection  to  a  report  of  the  registrar 
and  merchants  respecting  the  allowance  of  insurance  as  part  of  the  price 
of  a  cargo  of  wheat,  going  from  Altona  to  Cadiz,  but  seized  and  brought 
into  this  conntry,  and  bought  by  Government.  The  demand  of  the 
claimant,  Mr.  Peschio,  of  Copenhagen,  had  been  disallowed  in  the 
report,  on  the  ground  that  the  insurance  had  not  actually  been  made." 
It  was  upon  this  state  of  facts  that  Lord  Stowell  said; — "'This  is  a  ques- 
tion on  a  report  of  the  registrar  and  merchante  respecting  an  allowance 
of  insurance  on  a  ca^o  of  corn,  seized  and  brought  into  this  country. 
The  cargo  was  decreed  to  be  t  d  and  the  registrar  and  merchants 
were  directed  to  make  a  repi  t  on  th  lue  due  to  the  claimant ;  such 
reports  are  in  their  nature  pa  tly  1  al  a  d  partly  mercantile;  it  is  a 
report  proceeding  from  person  {ual  fid  n  b  th  these  respects,  to  form 
a  sound  judgment  on  the  subj  t  b  f  th  m  one  of  them  being,  from 
his  connection  with  Courts  of  Ju  t  upp  ed  capable  of  forming  his 
own  opinion,  and  of  assisting  h  ass  ate  n  all  questions  of  law,  in 
the  first  instance,  subject  to  th  pect  n  and  oorrection  of  the  court, 
whilst  the  other  part  of  this  d  m  t  f  um  as  I  may  call  it,  consists  of 
persons  acquainted  with  trade  and  xe  ng  their  judgment  on  matters 
relative  to  commerce.  It  is  f  m  th  p  t  of  a  commission  so  con- 
stituted, that  the  question  isnwb  ultb  fore  the  court  on  a  subject 
partly  legal  and  partly  mercan  I 

"'  The  question  is,  whether  there  is  any  reasonable  ground  for  me  to 
pronounce  that  the   registrar  and  merchants  have  disallowed  a  just 

(s)  The  Sarah  Christina,  1  Rob.  Add.  Rep.,  p.  241, 
(!)  De  Martens,  v.  p.  614.  (u)  lb.,  Suppl.,  iii.  p.  536. 

(x)  2  Robinson's  Adm.  Rep.,  pp.  174-185.  Aa  to  otlier  cases  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, see — Tlie  Maria  Magdalena,  Hay  k  Marriott's  Adm.  Rep.,  p.  350.  The  Vty- 
heid,  lb.,  p.  188.  The  Vrow  Antoinette,  Hay  &  Marriott's  Adm.  Rep.,  p.  142 ;  also 
cases  mentioned,  ib.,  pp.  148,  169,  176,  217,  246,  267,  270,  372,  287,  as  to  the 
purchase  of  mixed  goods,  i.  e-,  some  Contraband,  some  not. 
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demand,  in  disallowing  a  charge  of  insurance  *wliicli  had  not  r^oac-i 
been  made.  It  has  been  argued  that  this  chaise  ought  to  have  L  J 
been  allowed,  beoanse  it  is  usually  so  allowed  in  the  dealings  of  merchants 
with  each  other;  I  am  not  clear  that  this  is  a  necessary  consequence,  for 
it  is  surely  no  certain  rule  that  in  all  cami  where  a  cargo  is  taken  jure 
belli,  but  for  the  mere  purpose  of  Pre-emption,  that  it  is  to  receive  a 
price  calculated  esactly  in  the  same  manner,  and  amounting  precisely 
to  the  same  value,  as  it  would  have  done,  if  it  had  arrived  at  its  port  of 
destination  in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade. 

"  '  The  right  of  taking  possession  of  cargoes  of  this  description,  Ccmt- 
mealm  or  Provisions,  going  to  the  enemy's  ports,  is  no  peculiar  claim 
of  this  country;  it  belongs  generally  tc  belligerent  nations  ;  the  ancient 
practice  of  Europe,  or  at  least  of  several  maritime  States  of  Europe,  was 
to  confiscate  them  entirely ;  a  century  has  not  elapsed  since  this  claim 
has  been  asserted  by  some  of  them.  A  more  mitigated  practice  has  pre- 
vailed in  later  times  of  holding  such  cargoes  subject  only  to  a  right  of 
Pre-emption,  that  is,  to  a  right  of  purchase  cpon  a  reasonable  compensa- 
tion, to  the  individual  whose  property  is  thus  diverted,  I  have  never 
understood  that,  on  the  side  of  the  Belligerent,  this  claim  goes  beyond 
the  case  of  cargoes  avowedly  bound  to  the  enemy's  ports,  or  suspected, 
on  just  grounds,  to  have  a  concealed  destination  of  that  kind  ;  or  that, 
on  the  side  of  the  Neutral,  the  same  exact  compensation  is  to  he  expected, 
whioh  he  might  have  demanded  from  the  enemy  in  his  own  port  j  the 
enemy  may  be  distressed  by  famine,  and  may  be  driven  by  his  necessi- 
ties to  pay  a  famine  price  for  the  commodity  if  it  gets  there ;  it  does  not 
follow  that  acting  upon  my  rights  of  war  in  intercepting  such  supplies, 
I  am  under  the  obligation  to  pay  that  price  of  distress.  It  is  a  mitigftted 
esercise  of  war  on  which  my  purchase  is  made,  and  no  rule  has  estab- 
lished that  such  a  purchase  shall  be  regulated  exactly  upon  the  same 
terms  of  profit  which  would  have  followed  the  adventure  if  no  such  eser- 
cise of  war  had  intervened ;  it  is  a  reasonable  indemnifleation  r^t^onj.-! 
*and  a  fair  profit  on  the  commodity  that  is  due,  reference  being  L  J 
had  to  the  original  price  actually  paid  by  the  exporter,  and  the  expenses 
which  he  has  incurred.  As  to  what  is  to  be  deemed  a  roa^^onable  in- 
demnification and  profit,  I  hope  and  trust  that  this  country  will  never  be 
found  backward  in  giving  a  liberal  interpretation  to  these  terms ;  but 
certainly  the  capturing  nation  does  not  always  taie  these  cargoes  on  the 
same  terms,  on  which  aa  enemy  would  be  content  to  purchase  them; 
much  less  are  cases  of  this  kind  to  be  considered  as  cases  of  costs  and 
damages,  in  whioh  all  loss  of  possible  profit  is  to  be  laid  upon  unjust 
captors ;  for  these  are  not  unjust  captures,  but  authorized  exercises  of  the 
rights  of  war. 

"  '  Two  or  three  considerations  have  been  urged,  which  may,  with  all 
propriety,  be  dismissed ;  one  is,  that  it  was  undertood  between  the  King's 
Government  and  the  parties  that  this  charge  should  he  allowed.  Cer- 
tainly if  it  were  made  out  by  any  credible  proof,  that  the  faith  of  Govern- 
ment had  been  in  the  slightest  manner  pledged  to  such  an  understanding, 
there  is  no  principle  which  this  Court  would  hold  more  sacred,  than  that 
the  faith  of  Government  should  be  held  inviolate  in  transactions  of  this 
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kind ;  but  no  sort  of  proof  is  offered  of  this,  and  the  fact  has  in  no  way 
come  to  my  knowledge.  It  is  said,  likewise,  that  in  the  oases  of  this 
kind  which  occurred  last  war,  and  which  were  then  settled  by  the  Navy 
Board,  the  cha^e  of  insarance  was  allowed,  hut  the  policy  of  insurance 
was  never  called  for.  How  this  practice  came  to  prevail  there,  whether 
under  a  notion  that  the  insurances  had.  been  really  made  whenever  they 
were  charged,  whether  under  any  order  of  Government,  or  how  other- 
wise, I  am  not  informed ;  the  persons  who  had  to  settle  those  accounts 
were  not  mercantile  men,  and  might  be  led  by  the  charge  to  suppose, 
that  it  had  actually  been  incurred.  Under  whatever  circumstances  such 
a  practice  grew  up,  if  it  did  obtain,  it  is  no  binding  rule  upon  the  regis- 
trar and  merchants  here ;  it  might  be  simple  mistake,  and  at  best  it  is  no 
deciding  authority. 

r**t(i7n  *"  '  ^  ^^^s  already  said,  that  the  expected  payment  at  the 
L  -I  port  of  delivery,  is  not  the  necessary  measure  of  compensation 
at  the  port  of  the  Belligerent.  It  is  not  so  with  reference  to  any  con- 
stituent of  price ;  with  respect  to  insurance,  considered  as  such,  it  would 
be  peculiarly  improper :  it  is  reasonably  to  be  charged  at  the  port  of  de- 
livery, although  it  has  never  been  paid,  because  the  merchant  has  stood 
his  own  risk,  and  has  purchased  the  insurance  at  the  expense  of  Lis  own 
danger.  But  is  that  the  case  where  the  voyage  has  been  interrupted 
almost  in  its  commencement,  where  the  cargo  has  been  carried  into  a 
neighbouring  port  ?  In  the  present  case  the  voyage  was  from  Altona  to 
Cadiz,  from  the  north  to  the  south  of  Europe,  and  the  cargo  is  seized 
upon  its  entrance  into  the  British  Channel  very  soon  after  quitting  its 
port.  Most  of  the  cargoes  have  a  similar  destination,  and  arc  taken 
under  similar  circumstances.  "What  pretence  is  there  to  say,  that  all 
risks  of  the  voyage  have  been  incurred  ? — the  utmost  that  could  be 
claimed  is  an  insurance  pro  raid  iiineris  peracH,  amounting  to  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  whole,  hardly  deserving  a  particular  consideration. 
As  to  what  is  said,  that  in  the  case  of  capture  of  ships  you  allow  the  full 
freight  of  the  whole  voyage,  that  allowance  is  made  on  another  account; 
you  take  the  ship  in  that  case  on  account,  not  of  itself,  but  of  its  cargo ; 
you  interrupt  its  occupation,  which  was  legal  and  innocent,  and  it  is 
therefore  not  unjust  to  allow  it  the  benefit  of  its  original  contract,  which 
you  alone  have  prevented  from  being  carried  into  execution.  Very 
different  is  the  consideration  of  risk,  respecting  a  cargo,  which  has  never 
been  incurred,  and  of  a  payment  which  is  due  only,  on  the  event  of  that 
risk  having  been  actually  incurred — no  contract  subsisting,  and  the  cargo 
being,  in  its  own  nature,  liable  to  this  species  of  interception. 

"  '  Upon  the  whole,  I  see  no  sufficient  reason  to  pronounce  that  the 
registrar  and  merchants  have  adopted  a  wrong  measure  of  value  in  dis- 
allowing the  charge  of  insurance;  they  have  allowed  what,  upon  their 
r*>ifi8n  "^^  experience,  they  *pronon nee  to  be  a  reasonable  indemnifica- 
L  -I  tion  and  profit,  and  I  do  nut  understand  that  the  sufficiency  of 
this  indemnification  and  profit  is  impeached  on  any  other  ground  than 
that  an  insurance  would  have  been  added  in  the  ordinary  course  of  a 
mercantile  account,  if  the  cai^n  had  reached  its  intended  destination. 
Being  of  opinion  that  the  ordinary  terms  of  a  mercantile  account,  to  be 
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settled  on  the  completion  of  the  voyage,  do  not  furnish  (all  circumstances 
being  duly  weighed)  the  necessary  or  just  measure  of  value  to  be  applied 
in  transactions  of  this  kind,  I  do  not  find  myself  enahled  to  sustain  the 
ohjection,'  " 

CCLXXI.  Fifthly.  An  eseeption  from  the  foregoing  rule  is  furnished 
by  the  case  of  Amhassadors  sending  dispatehea  from  the  neutral  country 
in  which  they  are  resident,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  relations 
of  amity  between  that  State  and  their  own  Government.  It  is  indeed 
competent  to  a  Belligerent  to  atop  the  Amhassador  of  his  enemy  on  his 
passage ;  hut  when  he  has  arrived,  and  has  taken  upon  himself  the  func- 
tions of  his  office,  and  has  been  admitted  iato  his  representative  character, 
he  is  entitled  to  peculiar  privileges,  as  set  apart  for  the  protection  of  the 
relations  of  amity  and  peace,  in  maintaining  which  all  nations  are,  in 
some  degree  interested.  With  respect  to  this  question,  the  convenience 
of  the  neutral  State  is  also  to  be  considered ;  for  its  interests  may  require 
that  the  intercourse  of  correspondence  witii  the  enemy's  country  should 
not  be  altogether  interdicted ;  it  would  ho  almost  tantamount  to  prevent- 
ing the  residence  of  an  Ambassador  in  a  neutral  State,  if  he  were  debarred 
from  the  means  of  communicating  with  his  own. 

Despatches  found  on  board  a  neutral  ship,  containing  communications 
from  a  hostile  Q-overnment  to  their  Consul  resident  in  a  neutral  country, 
are  not  generally  speaking,  of  the  nature  of  Contraband.  («) 

The  \c^\  presumption  is  that  the  commanieation  has  reference  to  the 
commercial  relations  of  the  Belligerent  and  the  *Neutral,  and  if  r*t>(-q-i 
they  were  interdicted,  the  functions  of  the  official  persons  charged  •-  J 
with  the  maintenance  of  these  relations  would  altogether  oease.  It  is  to 
be  remembered,  that  the  functions  of  the  Consul  relate  to  the  joint  com- 
merce in  which  the  neutral  as  well  as  the  Belligerent  is  engaged. (5) 

CCLXXII.  Sixthly.  As  to  carrying  of  military  persons  in  the  employ 
of  a  Belligerent,  or  being  in  any  way  engaged  in  his  transport  service. 

It  has  been  most  solemnly  decided  by  the  Tribunals  of  International 
Law,  both  in  England  and  the  United  States  of  North  America,  that  these 
are  acts  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  Neutral  which  subject  the  vehicle 
in  which  the  persons  are  conveyed  to  confiscation  at  the  hands  of  the 
Belligerent,  (cj 

It  may  be  difficult  to  define  what  is  the  number  of  military  persona  the 
conveyance  of  whom  may  subject  the  neutral  ship  to  this  penalty;  but, 
in  truth,  the  number  alone  is  an  insigniicant  circumstance  in  the  consi- 
derations on  which  the  principle  of  Law  is  built ;  since  fewer  persons  of 
high  quality  and  character  may  be  of  more  importance  than  a  much 
greater  number  of  persons  of  lower  conditions  :  to  send  out  one  general 
may  be  a  more  noxious  act  than  the  conveyance  of  a  whole  regiment.WJ 

It  has  been  justly  holden  that  a  ship  so  employed  cannot  escape  con- 
fiscation by  alleging  that  she  acted  under  duress  and  violence.    If  an  act 

(fl)  The  Caroline,  8  II).,  p.  488. 
(i)  The  Madison,  Edwards's  Adm.  Rep.,  p.  224. 

(c)  The  Caroline,  4  Rob.  Adm.  Rep.  p.  258.    The  Friendeliip,  6  lb.,  p.  420.    TIio 
Orozembo,  ib.  p.  430.    The  Comraeroen,  I  Wheaton's  (Amer.)  R«p.  391. 
{d)  The  Orozcmbo,  4  Kob.  Adm.  Bep,,  pp.  453-4. 
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of  force,  exercised  by  one  Belligerent  Power  on  a  neutral  ship  or  person, 
were  to  be  deemed  as  suificient  justification  for  any  act  done  by  him 
contrary  to  the  known  duties  of  a  neutral  character,  the  rights  of  the 
Belligerent  and  the  rules  of  International  Law  would  be  easily  evaded 
r*a7m  ""^^  ^^'  ^^  naught.  The  Neutral  *jnust  look  to  his  own  Govem- 
L  J  ment  for  redress  against  the  Government  which  has  coerced  him. 
Moreover,  the  penal  liability  of  the  ship  bo  employed  is  notestineuished 
until  the  vessel  has  sh  k  ff  th  b  11  g  t  h  t  wh  h  t 
pation  has  impressed  uph         SI  h  te.nlth 

command  of  the  enemj    h        m  I    bl     t        ptu  1       aim 

tion.fii) 

CCLXXIII.  Offic    !      mnun     t        f    m  ffi     1  p  th 

public  affairs  of  the  b  U         nt  <  m  nt  (  )  u  h    ?  j       h 

impress  a  hostile  cha      t     up  u  th         n        f  tb  m 

The  mischievous  oni  fub        rv  tb        tmtd 

and  extend  far  beyond  th     ff    t  f  ny  C  ijt    l  ndth  t        b  yd 

for  it  is  manifest  that  by  the  carriai^e  of  such  despatches  the  most  impor- 
tant operations  of  a  Belligerent  may  be  forwarded  or  obstructed. 

In  general  cases  of  Contraband,  the  quinfity  of  the  article  carried  may 
be  a  material  circumstance,  but  the  smallest  despatch  may  suffice  to  tura 
the  fortunes  of  war  in  favour  of  a  particular  Belligerent. (/) 

CCLXXIV.  The  penalty  is  oonfiscation  of  the  ship(_;)  which  conveys 
the  despatches,  and,  ob  cont  ifntiam  dphcti,  of  the  oargo,(A)  if  both 
belong  to  the  same  master. 

It  is  indeed  competent  to  those  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  ship,  on 
board  of  which  such  despatches  are  found  to  discharge  themselves  from 
the  imputation  of  being  concerned  in  the  knowledge  and  management  of 
the  transaction,(i)  But  the  presumption  is  strong  against  the  ignorance 
r*17n  ''^^^^  master  of  the  ship,  and  when  he  has  knowingly  taken  on 
L  J  *board  a  packet  or  letter  addressed  to  a  public  officer  of  a  bellige- 
rent Government,  the  plea  of  the  insignificance  of  communication,  and 
its  want  of  connection  with  the  political  objects  of  the  war,  will  not  avail 
Lim,  nor,  except  perhaps  in  an  extreme  case  of  imposition  practised  upon 
him,  will  the  plea  of  ignorance  of  the  contents  of  the  despatches  avail 
him;  his  redress  must  be  sought  against  the  person  whose  agent  or  car- 
rier ho  was.(t) 

With  respect  to  such  a  case  as  migbt  exempt  the  carrier  of  despatches 
from  the  usual  penalty  it  is  to  be  observed  that  where  the  commencement 
of  the  voyage  is  in  a  neutral  country,  and  is  to  terminate  at  a  neutral 
port,  or  at  a  port  to  which,  though  not  neutral,  an  open  trade  is  allowed, 
in  such  a  case  there  is  loss  to  excite  the  vigilance  of  the  master,  and, 

(rf)  Tha  Caroline,  4  Eob.  Adm.  Eep.,  pp.  259-261, 

(e)  The  Caroline,  6  lb.,  p.  465. 

(/)  The  Ataianta,  ib.  440,  is  a  ieftding  case  on  the  subject,  in  wbicli  ail  the  pre- 
mises wliicb  lead  fo  the  oonolueion  eipressed  in  tbe  test  are  fully  set  forlli. 

(j)  The  Caroline,  ib.,  p.  461,  note.  (ft)  Tbe  Alalanta,  ib.  p.  4eo. 

(i)  lb.,  p.  445,     Tbe  Rapid,  Edwards's  Adm.  Eep.,  228. 

(*)  The  Hope,  cited  in  tha  Ataianta,  «  Robmson,  p.  45^.  The  same  case  cited 
in  note  to  tbe  Caroliiie,  6  Bob.,  pp.  461,  463.  The  Rapid,  Edwards's  Adm.  Rep., 
pp.  228-229. 
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therefore,  it  may  he  proper  to  make  some  allowance  for  any  imposition 
which  may  be  practised  upon  him.  But  wheu  a  neutral  master  receives 
papers  on  board  in  a  hostilo  port,  he  receives  them  at  his  own  hazard, 
and  cannot  be  heard  to  avow  his  ignorance  of  a  fact  with  which,  by  due 
inquiry,  he  might  have  made  himself  acquainted. 

CCLXXV.  Seventhly.  We  have  to  consider  the  penalty  of  carrying 
Contraband. 

By  the  ancient  Law  of  Nations,  the  carrying  of  Contraband  worked  in 
bU  cases  a  forfeiture  of  the  vehicle  which  carried  it. 

According  to  the  mitigated  rule  of  modern  practice,  the  ship  is  not 
generally  condemned,  h'o.i  freight  and  expenses  only  are  forfeited. (H 

*T!ie  exceptional  cases,  in  which  the  severity  of  the  ancient  ^#079-1 
law  is  still  applied,  are —  L  I 

1.  Cases  in  which  there  are  ciroumatanees  of  aggravation. 

2.  Cases  in  which  the  Contraband  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  ship.fm) 
CCLXXVX.  1.  Among  the  circumstances  of  aggravation,  are  to  be 

mentioned ; — 

„.  A  false  destination,  which,  with  Contraband  on  board,  subjects  both 
ship  and  cargo  to  con dem nation. ("n J 

fl.  The  carriage  of  Contraband,  with  the  privity  of  the  owner,  and  in 
violation  of  a  Treaty. (o) 

y,  A  concealment  of  Contraband  in  the  outward  cargo,  which  has  been 
holden  to  render  the  ship,  on  her  return,  subject  to  condemnation ;  and 
the  miseondnct  of  the  supercargo — the  agent  of  the  owner — has  been 
holden  to  affect  the  owner's  icterest.fp) 

J,  A  private  vessel  has  been  forfeited  by  the  contraband  traffic  of  au 
officer  placed  in  command  by  th    B      d    f  \.dmir  itj  (g) 

2.  In  oases  in  which  the  ah  p  b  1  f,  t  th  wn  f  the  Contraband, 
condemnation  always  follows.     If  th      w  f  th    Contraband  own  a 

share  only  in  the  vessel,  his  sh  will  b  co  d  m  d  and  this  effect 
will  be  produced  by  the  contr  b  1  t  1  th  h  unclaimed,  i-^oiro-i 
if  they  appear  by  ihe  cvidono    t    b  1        to       1  p    t    wner.(»-)     L         -I 

CCLXXVII.  With  respect  t  th  ff  t  f  C  t  b  nd  upon  the  rest 
of  the  cai^o,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  penalty  of  Contraband  extends 
to  all  the  property  of  the  same  owner  involved  in  the  same  nnlawful 
transaction.(s)  And  therefore,  if  the  same  owner  possess  articles  which 
are  and  which  arc  not  Contraband,  all  will  be  alike  condemned,     To 

(l)  Bj-nkerslioefc,  Q.  J.  P.,  1.  i.  c.  s.  The  Eingendc  Jacot,  1  Rob.  Adm.  Rep.,  p. 
90.  The  Sarah  Chriatlna,  ib.,  p.  242.  Tho  Jonge  Jacobiia  Bacemiji,  ib.,  p.  243. 
The  Meicurins,  ib.  p.  28S.  The  Emanuel,  ib.,  p.  296.  The  Jonge  Tobias,  ib.,  p. 
329.  The  Wilhelmina,  note  to  the  Kebecca,  2  Rob.  Adm.  R«p.,  p.  101.  The 
FranUin,  3  lb.,  p.  217.     The  Neotralitat,  ib.,  p.  295.    The  Atlas,  ib.,  p.  304,  a. 

(m)  The  Mercuriue,  note,  1  Bob.  Adm.  Rep.,  p.  288.  The  JoQge  Tobias,  ib.,  p. 
329.  The  Franklin,  3  Rob.,  p.  217.  The  Ringende  Jacob,  1  Ro^).,  p.  91.  Tho 
Nautralitat,  3  Rob.,  p.  295. 

(n)  The  Franklin,  3  Rob.,  p.  217,  The  Ranger,  6  Rob.,  p.  125.  The  Edward. 
4  Kob.,  p.  68. 

(oj  The  Nentralitat,  3  Rob.,  p.  295.     (?)  The  Baltic,  1  Acton,  p.  25. 

!q\  Blewitt  v.  Hill,  13  East'a  Reports,  p.  13. 

(r)  The  Floreat  Commercium,  3  Rob.,  p.  178.    The  Franklin,  ib,,  p.  217. 

(j)  The  Sarah  Christina,  1  Rob.,  p.  242.     The  Xeptuuii?,  C  Rob.,  p.  409. 
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escape  from  the  contagion  of  Contraliancl,  the  innocent  articles  mnst  ho 
the  propoty  of  a  different  owner. (()  "Sed  omnino  distinguendum 
putem,"  Bjnkershoelt  says,  "an  lioitse  et  illioitfe  mcrces  ad  eundem 
dominum  pertineant  an  ad  diveraos,  si  ad  eundem  omnea  rect^  pnblica- 
buutur,  ob  continentiam  delieti."(M) 

In  a  case,  however,  in  which  the  ship  was  condemned  for  carrying  the 
particular  Contraband  of  despatches,  the  penalty  was  not  extended  to  the 
cargo,  though  the  property  of  the  same  owner,  it  being  shown  that  ho 
was  ignorant  of  the  shipment,  and  it  not  being  shown  that  the  master 
had  been  appointed  agent  for  the  eargo.(3::) 

CCLXXVm.  A  neutral  ship  cannot  claim  exemplaon  from  the  pen- 
alty of  carrying  Contraband  beoauso  there  exists  between  her  and  the 
country  of  her  seizors  a  Treaty  that  Free  Ships  make  Free  Goods,(^)  or 
because  a  permission  has  been  given  to  her  to  trade  with  the  enemy  in 
innocent  articles. (z) 

A  British  subject,  resident  and  domiciled  abroad,  may  engage  in  trade 
with  the  enemy;  but  nevertheless,  the  duty  of  allegiance  so  far  travels 
with  him  as  to  restrain  him  from  "^trafficking  with  the  enemy  in 
L         J  articles  of  a  contraband  nature. (a) 

CCLXXIX.  Eighthly.  It  now  remains  to  make  some  obs  t  n 
with  respect  to  the  Treaties — more  especially,  and  in  detail,  tho  wl  h 
affect  England — upon  this  subject. 

It  should  be  premised  that  Treaties  respecting  Contraband  ar  f  an  d 
for  cases  in  which  one  party  is  in  a  state  of  Neutrality,  and  n  t  wh  e 
both  are  connected  in  hostilities  against  one  common  enemy  They 
cannot,  therefore,  extend  to  the  trade  of  cither  country,  at  a  time  wh  n 
both  countries  are  associated  in  war,  and  arc  bound  to  contribut  the 
whole  force  and  energy  against  the  common  enemy.  In  that  oa  qn 
tions  of  Contraband  are  not  to  be  determined  by  the  provisions  f  Tr  a 
ties  relating  to  a  state  of  Neutrality  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  cent  a  t  ng 
parties,  but  by  the  rules  provided  by  the  common  Law  of  Nations 

CCLXXX.  The  first  armed  Neutrality,  1780,  declared(6)  th  t  the 
parties  to  it  "  shall  only  acknowledge  to  be  contraband  commodit      th 
which  are  included  and  mentioned  as  such  in  the  Treaties  now  sub  ist  ng 
between  their  respective  Courts  and  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  b  11         nt 
Powers." 

(()  The  Staadt  Embdcn,  I  Rob.  Adm.  Rep.,  p.  28. 

(u)  Bynk.,  Q.  J.  P.,  1.  i.  c.  13. 

(xj  The  Susan.    The  Hope.    Notea  to  the  Caroline,  6  Rob.,  pp.  462-3. 

M  The  Asia,  cited  in  Index  to  6  Bob.,  p.  483. 

h)  The  Eieonora  Willielmina,  6  Bob.,  p,  331. 

(a)  The  Neptuons,  6  Rob.,  p.  409.  See,  too,  Holland  v.  Hall,  1  Barncwall  & 
Alderson's  Reports,  p.  53.  "Where  A.  agreed  to  sell  to  B.  one-third  share  of  a 
Bhip,  which  was  then  to  be  employed  on  a  joint  adventure,  in  the  exportation  of 
milltarj  stores  to  South  America,  contrarj  to  an  Order  in  Council  then  in  force ; 
it  was  holden,  that  (the  agreement  beipg  entire,  and  containing  on  the  face  of  it 
an  illegal  stipulation)  it  laj  on  the  part;  seeking  to  enforce  the  eame,  to  show  that 
means  had  been  used  to  obtain  a  license,  or  that  the  illegal  purpose  had  been 
abandoned,  and  that,  in  failure  thereof,  A.  could  not  recover  for  tbe  share  of  the 
ship."    The  Eieonora  Wilhelmma,  6  Roll,,  p.  331.    The  Neptunus,  6  Bob.  p.  403. 

(i)  Article  2. 
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TLe  second  armed  Neutrality,  1800,  acknowledged  only  "  cannons, 
mortars,  firearms,  balls,  fliiit8tones,(c)  *niatcliea,  gunpowder,  r^girr,-] 
saltpetre,  sulphur,  helmets,  pikes,  aworda,  hangers,  cartridge-  L  J 
boxes,  saddles  and  bridles,  with  the  exception  of  such  a  quantity  of  the 
above-mentioned  articles  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  defence  of  their 
ships  and  crews. "{(?) 

By  the  Treaty  between  England  and  Russia  of  1797  and  of  1801,  it 
was  agreed  not  to  consider  as  Contraband  the  merchandise  of  the  produce, 
growth,  or  manufacture  of  the  countries  at  war  which  should  have  been 
acquired  by  the  subjects  of  the  Neutral  Power,  and  should  bo  transported 
for  their  account,  (e) 

The  following  articles  only  were  acknowledged  as  Contraband : — 
cannons,  mortars,  firearms,  pistols,  bombs,  grenades,  balls,  bullets,  fire- 
locks, flints,  matches,  gunpowder,  saltpetre,  sulphur,  cuirasses,  pikes, 
swords,  swordbelts,  knapsacks,  saddles,  bridles,  with  the  same  reserva- 
tion as  in  the  other  Treaties  as  to  the  use  and  defence  of  the  ship  and 
crew. (/J 

TLe  8th  article  provided  that  "  these  stipulations  shall  be  regarded  as 
permanent,  and  shall  serve  for  a  constant  rule  to  the  contracting  Powers 
in  matters  of  commerce  and  navigation." 

In  consequence  of  this  article,  Lord  Grenville  expressed,  in  a  masterly 
speech,  in  which  he  reviewed  the  whole  Treaty,  his  apprehension  that 
England  might  be  holden  to  have  enunciated  a  general  and  universally 
binding  principle  of  International  Law  upon  this  subject.(^)  This  Treaty 
is  not  now  in  force. 

CCLXXXI,  We  now  proceed  to  mention  the  provisions  upon  this 
subject  which  are  now  in  force  between  Great  Britain  and  other  Powers. 

*BetV}een  England  and  Deninarlc.  [|*376^ 

By  the  explanatory  article  of  the  Treaty  with  Denmark  of  1780,  "the 
two  contracting  Sovereigns  reciprocally  engage,  for  themselves  and  their 
successors,  not  to  furnish  to  the  enemies  of  either  party  in  time  of  war  any 
succour,  neither  soldiers  nor  vessels,  nor  any  effects  and  merchandise  called 
Contraband;  and  in  like  manner  to  prohibit  their  subjects  from  so  doing, 
and  to  punish  severely,  and  as  destroyers  of  the  peace,  those  who  should 
dare  to  act  contrary  to  their  prohibitions  in  this  respect;  but  in  order  to 
leave  no  doubt  upon  what  is  to  be  understood  by  the  term  Contraband,  it  is 
agreed  that  this  denomination  is  meant  only  to  comprehend  arms,  as  well 
firearms  as  other  kinds,  with  then  furniture,  as  cannon,  muskets,  mortars, 
petards,  bombs,  grenades,  carcasses,  saucisses,  carriages  for  cannon, 
musket-rests,  bandoleers,  gunpowder,  matches,  saltpetre,  balls,  pikes, 
swords,  helmets,  cuirasses,  halberts,  lances,  javelins,  horses,  saddles, 
pistol-holsters,  belts,  and  generally  all  other  warlike  implements,  also 
ship-timber,  tar,  pitch,  and  resin,  sheet  copper,  sails,  hemp,  and  cordage, 

(c)  Wonld  anybody  contend  tbat  topper  caps  are  not  now  Contraband? 
\d)  Article  2.  (e)  Ibid.  (/)  Article  3. 

\g)  Pp.  55-60,.of  Speech  published  by  Oobbett,  18  Pall  Mall,  London,  January, 
1801.     Vide  ante,  vol.  i.  (of  this  worli,)  pp.  44-5,  upon  this  point. 
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and  generally  whatever  immediately  serres  for  the  equipment  of  vessels; 
unwrought  iron  and  deal  planks,  Lowever,  excepted. 

"  But  it  is  expressly  declared  that  this  kind  of  coBtra,band  merchan- 
dise shall  by  no  means  comprehend  fish  and  flesh,  fresh  or  salted,  wheat, 
flour,  corn  or  other  grain,  vegetables,  oil,  'wine,  and  generally  whatever 
Berves  for  the  nourishment  and  support  of  life,  so  that  all  these  articles 
may  always  be  sold  and  transported  like  otter  merchandise,  even  to  places 
in  the  possession  of  aa  enemy  of  the  two  Crowns,  provided  that  such 
places  are  neither  besieged  nor  blockaded. 

"  And  their  Majesties  being  desirous  that  this  article,  as  it  is  actually 
settled,  should  hold  precisely  the  place  of  that  for  which  it  is  substituted, 
so  that  it  shall  have  the  same  effect  and  validity  as  if  it  were  inserted 
word  for  word  in  the  said  Treaty,  and  that  it  should  be  considered  as 
pj.„_„_  *autheutic  and  obligatory  as  the  Treaty  itself,  they  have  agreed 
L  -i  that  it  should  be  so  declared  and  decreed  by  a  declaration  signed 
by  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,"  &c.fft) 

And  by  Article  XIII.  of  Treaty  of  Kiel,  in  1814,  "  All  the  ancient 
Treaties  of  peace  and  commerce  between  the  former  Sovereigns  of  Eng- 
land and  Denmark  are  hereby  renewed  in  their  full  estent,  so  far  as  they 
are  not  contradictory  to  the  stipulations  of  the  present  Treaty.'V*,') 

Between  England  and  Sweden  (181^.) 
"  The  relations  of  friendship  and  commerce  between  the  two  kingdoms 
shall  be  re-established  upon  the  footing  on  which  they  stood  on  lie  1st 
day  of  January,  1791,  and  all  the  Treaties  and  conventions  subsisting 
between  the  two  countries  at  that  epoch,  shall  be  regarded  as  renewed 
and  confirmed,  and  they  are  by  the  present  Treaty  renewed  and  con- 
firmed accordingly. 'Y/n 

Between  England  and  Siseden  (1691.) 
"Although  in  the  preceding  articles  of  this  present  Treaty,  it  be  for- 
bidden to  either  confederate  to  yield  any  aid  or  assistance  to  the  enemies 
of  the  other,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  so  understood,  as  if  either  confederate, 
having  no  war  with  the  enemies  of  the  other,  might  not  sail  to  or  traffic 
with  the  said  enemies,  notwithstanding  that  the  other  confederate  be  in 
actual  war  with  them.  But  it  is  only  provided,  that  no  goods,  called 
goods  of  Contraband,  and  particularly,  that  no  money,  provisions,  wea- 
r*3781  P""^'  firearms,  *with  their  appurtenances,  fire-balls,  gunpowder, 
L  -I  match,  bullets,  spear-heads,  swords,  lances,  pikes,  halberts,  ord- 
nance, mortar-pieces,  petards,  grenadoes,  rests,  bandoleers,  saltpetre, 
pistols,  small  shot,  pots,  head-pieces,  badts  and  breasts,  or  such  kind  of 
armour;  soldiers,  horses,  all  furniture  necessary  for  horses,  holsters,  belts, 

(ft)  Declaration  signed  at  Copenhagen,  4th  July.  1T80,  explanatory  of  the  Srd 
Article  of  the  Treaty  of  1670.     Hertslet's  Treaties,  vol.  i.  p.  203. 

(i)  Treaty  of  Peace  between  Great  Britain  and  Denmark,  aigned  at  Eiel,  14th 
Jan.,  1814. — Hertslet's  Treaties,  i.  p.  233. 

(J)  Treaty  betTPeen  Great  Britain  and  Sweden,  signed  nt  Oicbro,  18th  Jnlv. 
1312. — Hertslet'a  Treaties,  vol.  ii.  p.  335, 
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and  whatsoever  warlike  instruinents ,  as  also,  that  no  ships  of  war  or 
convoys  be  furnished  to  the  enemy,  without  peril,  in  case  they  be  taken, 
of  being  adjudged  lawful  prize  without  hope  of  restitution.  And  neither 
of  the  confederates  shall  suffer  any  of  his  subjects  to  give  aid,  sell  or  lend 
ships,  or  be  any  way  useful  to  the  enemies  or  rebels  of  the  other  to  his 
prejudice  or  deteriment;  but  it  shall  be  lawful  for  either  confederate, 
his  people  and  subjects,  to  have  commerce  with  the  enemies  of  the  other, 
and  to  carry  to  them  all  kind  of  merohandize,  not  before  excepted,  without 
any  let  or  hindrance,  unless  it  be  into  such  ports  and  places  as  are  be- 
sieged by  the  other,  and  in  such  case,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  them  to  sell 
their  commodities  to  the  besiegers,  or  otherwise  to  betake  themselves  to 
any  other  port  which  is  not  besicged.'V A 

Between  England  and  Russia. 
"  The  relations  of  friendship  and  commerce  between  the  two  couutries 
shall  be  re-established  on  both  sides,  upon  the  footing  of  the  most  fa- 
voured nation  a. 'YmJ 

Between  England  and  Portugal. 
"  Under  the  name  of  Contraband,  or  prohibited  articles,  shall  bo  com- 
prehended not  only  arms,  cannon,  harquebusses,  mortars,  petards,  bombs, 

rcsta,  bandoleers,  gunpowder,  match,  saltpetre,  ball,  pikes,  swords,  t-  -I 
head-pieces,  helmets,  cuirasses,  halherts,  javelins,  holsters,  belts,  horses 
and  their  harness,  but  generally  all  other  articles  that  may  have  been 
specified  as  Contraband  in  any  former  Treaties  concluded  by  Great 
Britain  or  by  Portugal  with  other  Powers.  But  goods  which  have  not 
been  wrought  into  the  form  of  warlike  instruments,  or  which  cannot 
become  such,  shaU  not  be  computed  Contraband,  much  less  such  as  have 
been  already  wrought  and  made  up  for  other  purposes,  all  which  shall 
be  deemed  not  Contraband,  and  may  be  freely  carried  by  the  subjects  of 
both  Sovereigns,  even  to  places  belonging  to  an  enemy,  excepting  only 
such  places  as  are  besieged,  blockaded,  or  invested  by  sea  or  land.'7)(J 

Between  England  and  Brazil. 

"  In  order  to  regulate  what  is  in  future  to  be  deemed  Contraband  of 
War,  it  is  agreed  ijiat  under  the  said  denomination  shall  bo  comprised 
all  arms  and  implements  serving  for  the  purposes  of  war,  by  land  or  hy 
sea,  such  as  cannon,  muskets,  pistols,  mortars,  petards,  bombs,  grenadoea, 
(Carcasses,  saucisses,  carriages  for  cannon,  musket-rests,  bandoleers,  gun- 
powder, match,  saltpetre,  balls,  pikes,  swords,  head-pieces,  cuirasses,  hal- 

(i)  Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Sweden,  concluded  at  Whitehall,  1691. — 
Hertalet'B  Treaties,  vol.  ii.  p.  328. 

(tn)  Treaty  of  Peace  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  signed  at  Orebro,  18th 
July,  1812.— Hertslet's  Treaties,  vol.  ii.  p.  125. 

(n)  Treaty  of  Cocamerce  and  Navigation  between  Great  Britain  and  Portagal, 
signed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  (art.  xsviil.)  19th  February,  1810. — Hettslet's  Tteaiies, 

August,  1857.— 19 
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berts,  lances,  javelins,  horse-furniture,  holsters,  belts,  aniJ,  generally,  all 
other  implements  of  war;  as  also  timber  for  ship-building,  tar  or  resin, 
copper  in  sheets,  sails,  hemp  and  cordage,  and  generally,  whatsoever  may 
serve  directly  to  the  equipment  of  vessels  of  war,  unwrought  iron  and  fir 
planks  excepted ;  and  all  the  above  articles  are  hereby  declared  to  be  just 
r*3801  *°'*J^*''^  **^  confiscation,  whenever  they  are  attempted  to  be  carried 
L        -I  to  an  enemy.'YoJ 

GCLXXXII.  Among  the  later  Treaties  upoa  this  subject,  in  which 
England  Is  not  concerned,  should  be  noticed  the  Treaties  between  the 
States  of  North  and  South  America,  namely,  the  Treaty  with  Columbia,(^) 
8rd  December,  1824 ;  with  Chili,(g)  16th  May,  1832,  {Art.  XIT.) ;  with 
Central  Amerioa,()-)  5th  December,  1825 ;  with  the  Mexican  States,  5th 
April,  1831,{s)  {Art.  XVI.);  with  Veneziiela,(A  20tb  January,  1836, 
(Art.  XVII.) 

The  Treaty  between  France  and  Brazil,(M)  28th  January,  1826, 
(Art.  XXI.);  with  Texas,(a;}  25th  September,  1889,  (Art  VI.) 

In  the  Treaty  between  Prussia  and  Brazil, (y)  5th  July,  1827  ;  with 
Uf>siao,{z)  18th  February,  1831,  (Art.  XI,) 

The  Treaty  between  the  Hanse  Towns  and  Venezuela,{a)  27th  May, 
1837,  (Art.  XVI.) 

r*38n  *^'^  these  Treaties,  Contraband  appears  to  be  confined  to  wea- 
L         J  pons  and  munitions  of  war, 

CCLXXXni,  The  Prussian  Government  has  incorporated  into  its 
Code  of  Municipal  Law,  an  articleprohibiting  the  carriage  by  its  subjects 
to  any  other  nation,  of  Contraband,  consisting  of  munitions  of  war,  or 
of  articles  forbidden  by  Treaties  of  the  nations  to  whom  it  is  carried, (ft) 

CGLXXXIV.  In  the  following  Treaties  are  specified  articles  which 
shall  and  which  shall  not  be  considered  as  Contraband  between  the  con- 
tracting parties. 

1662.  Treaty  between  Denmark  and  France. 

1669.  Treaty  between  Denmark  and  Great  Britain. 

(o)  Treaty  of  Amity  and  Commerce  between  His  Miijesty  and  the  Emperor  of 
BtaEil,  signed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  nth  Aug,,  1827. — Hertslet'B  Treaties,  vol,  iy.  p. 
43.  The  reader  is  also  referred  to  the  ample  catalogue  of  Treaties  between  all 
Powers,  and  at  various  times,  in  vol.  ii.  of  the  Ttaite  de  Commerce  of  MM.  Hau- 
teriva  and  De  Cuasy,  title  "  Contrebande  de  Guerre,"  p,  228,  kc. ;  and  vol,  i.  of 
the  sQccesBor  to  tbia  work,  by  MM.  De  Cusay  and  De  MarMns. — Index  Explicatif, 
Ht.  Contrebande. 

(p)  De  Martens,  N.  E.,  t.  vi.  p.  831.  (j)  lb.,  1. 1.  p.  334, 

(r)  lb.,  t,  xi.  p.  442.  (j)  lb.,  t.  xiii.  p.  544. 

h)  lb.  Hour,  Sappl.  t.  ii.  p.  415.  (u)  De  Martens,  N.  R.,  t.  vi.  p.  874, 

(i)  lb.,  t.  xiii,  p.  888.  (y)  lb.,  t.  vii.  p.  2J4.  (z)  lb.,  t.  lii,  p,  544. 

(a)  lb.,  t.  xvi.  p.  242,  Hefflera,  J  160,  refers  to  the  above  Treaties.  Mr,  Law- 
rence, in  his  recent  edition  of  Wheaton's  Elements,  observes; — "The  United  Stales 
of  North  America  have  only  made  one  Treaty  in  which  they  have  not  confined 
Contraband  to  arms  andmuaitiocs  of  war:  viz.,  the  Treaty  of  1794  with  England." 
— Wheaton's  EL,  ed,  Lawrence,  p.  563,  note.  (United  States'  Statutes  at  Large, 
vol.  viii.) 

(J)  "Verbotene  Waaren  aind  grobes  Qeachiita  and  die  dazu  gehorende  Amom- 
nilion.  Granatin,  Bajonnette,  Flinten,  Karabiner,  Pistolen,  Kugeln,  Flintensteice, 
Lunten,  Pulver,  Salpeter,  Schwefei,  Piken,  Sabel,  Degen,  Sattel,  Hauptgestelie, 
Zelte,  und  was  sonst  durch  besondero  Vertrage  zwischen  den  verscheidenen  Natio- 
nen  einzunehmen  verboten  ist." — Preussisches  Landrecht,  B.  ii.  g  2034,  p.  416. 
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1674.  Treaty  between  Spain  and  Holland. 

1713.  Treaty  between  France  and  Great  Britain. 

1739.  Treaty  between  France  and  Holland. 

1742.  Treaty  between  France  and  Denmark, 

1766.  Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Bussia. 

1778.  Treaty  between  France  and  the  United  States, 

1780.  Treaty  between  Denmark  and  Great  Britain. 

1786.  Treaty  between  France  and  Great  Britain. 

1787-  Treaty  between  France  and  Euissia. 

1794.  Treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

1798.  Treaty  between  Portugal  and  Russia. 

1800.  Treaty  between  Denmark  and  Russia. 

1800.  Treaty  between  France  and  the  United  States. 

1803.  Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Sweden. 

1810.  Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Portugal. 

1818.  Treaty  between  Denmark  and  Prussia. 

1826.  Treaty  between  France  and  Brazil. 

1827.  Treaty  between  Brazil  and  Denmark. 


^CHAPTER    II.  [*S82] 

BLOCKADE. 

CCLXXXV.  AsoTHEK  limitation  of  the  rights  incident  to  the  Neutral 
during  peace,  is  imposed  upon  him  by  the  right  of  the  Belligerent  during 
war ;  tIz.,  it  is  the  right  of  the  Belligerent  to  prohibit  the  commerce  of 
the  Neutral  with  all  besieged  and  blockaded  places,  and  the  duty  of  the 
Neutral  scrupulously  to  abstain  from  all  intercourse  with.  them. 

Among  the  rights  of  Belligerents  there  is  none  more  clear  and  incon- 
trovertible, or  more  just  and  necessary  in  the  application,  than  that  which 
giyes  rise  to  the  Law  of  Blockade.{a!) 

CCLXXXVI.  It  is  proposed  to  consider  this  important  belligerent 
right  under  the  following  general  heads  : — 

1.  For  what  purpose  a  Blockade  may  he  constituted. 

2.  Who  may  constitute  a  Blockade. 

3.  What  constitutes  the  Blockade. 

4.  What  maintains  or  continues  a  Blockade. 

5.  What  vitiates  a  Blockade. 

6.  How  a  Blockade,  haYing  been  discontinued  or  abandoned  may  be 


7.  How  a  breach  of  Blockade  is  caused,  and  the  consequences  of  it. 

8.  Berlin  and  Milan  Decrees.     Orders  ia  council  of  1809.     North 
American  United  States'  Non- Intercourse  Act. 

*CCLXXXVII.  (1.)  For  what  purpose  a  Blockade  may  b 
constituted. 

(a)  Kent's  Comm.,  toI.  i.  p,  145. 


"  [*383] 
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A  blockade  imposed  for  the  purpose  of  obtaiuing  a  commercial  mo- 
nopoly, for  the  private  adYactagc  of  tlie  State  which  lays  on  such.  Block- 
ade,  is  illegal  and  void  on  the  very  principle  on  which  it  is  founded ;  hut 
particular  licences  granted  to  individuals  will  not  vitiate  a  Blockade. (6) 
The  object  of  a  Blockade  is  to  prevent  exports  as  well  as  ■imports,  and  to 
cut  off  all  communication  of  com,7nerce  with  the  blockaded  place. (c) 

CCLXXXVIII.  (2.)    Who  mat/  constitute  a  Blockade. 

A  declaration  of  Blockade  ia  a  high  act  of  Sovereign  Power :  it  is  a 
right  of  a  very  severe  nature,  operating  lawfully,  but  often  harshly,  upon 
Neutrals,  and  therefore  not  to  be  aggravated  or  extended  by  construc- 
tion.(rfj 

Nevertheless,  a  Blockade  is  not  one  of  those  acts  of  sovereignty  which  . 
cannot  be  delegated. (e)  The  reason  of  the  thing  prescribes  that  a  com- 
mander must  carry  with  him  such  a  portion  of  sovereign  authority  dele- 
gated to  him,  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  for  the  exigencies  of  the 
service  on  which  he  is  employed.  On  stations  in  Europe  where  Govern- 
ment  is  almost  always  at  hand  to  superintend  and  direct  the  course  of 
operations,  under  which  it  may  be  expedient  that  particular  hostilities 
should  be  carried  on,  it  may  be  different.  But  in  distant  parts  of  the 
world  a  commander  must  be  held  to  carry  with  him  suEGciont  authority 
to  act,  as  well  against  the  commerce  of  the  enemy  as  against  the  enemy 
himself,  for  the  more  immediate  purpose  of  reduction. (/)  And  if  a 
commander  so  circumstanced  did  not  originally  possess  this  authority, 
r^ooA-i  and  it  should  appear  that  he  had  acted  irregularly,  *and  without 
L  -I  orders,  this  is  an  affair  between  him  and  his  Government,  and 
the  Blockade  would  hardly  be  impeachable  by  the  Neutral  on  that  ground; 
certainly  not  if  that  Government,  bj  its  subsequent  conduct,  had  adopted 
his  act ;  this  would,  on  the  principle  ratikabitio  mandato  wgulparatur, 
retrospectively  legitimate  what  had  been  done  by  their  officer. (j) 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  already  observed  respecting  the  authority 
and  power  of  the  East  India  Companyi(7i.)  that  it  must  be  fully  compe- 
tent to  the  Governor-General  of  India  to  order  a  Blockade.  This  power 
of  the  delegate  of  the  Crown  is  incident  to  a  state  of  war,  and  arises  from 
the  necessity  of  the  case;  for  in  civil  cases  it  is  holden  that  the  royal 
confirmation  of  the  act  of  a  delegate  exceeding  the  terms  of  his  express 
authority,  cannot,  as  a  general  rule,  be  inferred  from  acquiesce nce,(V) 

CCLXXXIX.  (3.)    What  constitutes  a  Blockade. 

For  this  object  two  clrcunistaiices  must  combine  : — 

(a.)  A  proper  notification  of  the  Blockade  dejure. 

(pS  A  sufBcient  force  to  maintain  it  de/acto.UA 

A  blockade  may  be  of  different  descriptions;  a  mere  maritime  Block- 

(i)  The  Fo3  and  others,  1  Edwards,  p.  320,  ad  Rep. 
uj  Tbe  Frederick  Molke,  1  Rob.,  p.  87. 

(d)  The  Henrick  and  Maria,  1  Robinson's  Ad.  Rep.,  p.  148.  Tbe  Juffrow  Maria 
Schrceder,  3  lb,,  p.  154. 

(e)  Vide  ante,  vol.  ii.  p.  141.  (/)  The  RoUa,  6  Rob.,  p.  306. 
iff)  The  Rolla,  6  Rob.,  p.  366.  (ft)  Vide  ante,  pp.  197-200. 
(i)  Cameron  v.  Kjte,  3  Knapp's  Privy  Comn;il  Reports,  p.  342. 

(k)  The  Betsey,  1  Rob.,  p.  93.  The  Frederick  Molke,  ib.,  p.  86.  The  Nancy,  I 
Acton,  p.  57. 
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a  Blockade  by  sea  and  land.(?)    The  latter  description  retjuirea  a 
e  investment  by  land  as  by  sea. 

CCXC.  The  proper  notification  may  be  conveyed  either  by — 

(l.J  The  simple  fact  itself — that  is,  by  the  presence  of  the  blockading 
force — accompanied  by  tho  declaration  of  an  officer  of  the  fleet;  fur 
public  notifications  between  Governments  are  only  meant  for  information 
of  individuals,  and  *if  the  individual  be  personally  informed,  that  r^ooc-i 
purpose  is  still  better  obtained  than  by  a  public  dec]aration.(m)    ^         J 

(2.)  Or  by  a  formal  declaration,  accompanied  or  followed  by  the  fa<:t. 
In  the  former  case,  when  the  fact  ceases  (otherwise,  indeed,  than  by  acci- 
dent or  the  shifting  of  the  wind,)  there  is  immediately  an  end  of  the 
Blockade ;  hut  where  the  fact  is  accompanied  by  a  public  notification 
from  the  Government  of  a  belligerent  country  to  neutral  Govemmeuts, 
primA  facif,  the  Blockade  must  be  supposed  to  exist  till  it  has  been 
publicly  repealed.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  belligerent  country,  which  has 
made  the  notification  of  Blockade,  to  notify  in  the  same  way,  and  imme- 
diately, the  discontinuance  of  it  To  suffer  the  fact  to  cease,  and  to  ap- 
ply the  notification  again,  at  a  distant  time,  would  be  a  fraud  on  neutral 
nations.  It  cannot,  indeed,  be  siid  that  a  blockade  of  this  sort  may  not 
in  any  possible  case  expire  ile  facto,  but  such  conduct  is  not  hastily  to 
be  presumed  against  any  nation  And,  till  such  a  case  is  clearly  made 
oat,  it  is  the  dnty  of  the  Prize  Court  to  hold  that  a  Blockade  by  notifi- 
cation iaprtm&faiie,  to  be  presumed  to  continue  till  the  notification  is 
revoked,  (w) 

A  master  of  a  vessel  cannot  be  heard  to  a\cr  that  he  was  ignorant  of 
such  a  notification  of  Blockadi  as  has  hien  mentioned;  that  is  to  say, 
he  cannot  be  heard  to  say  so  m  the  Court  ut  the  Belligerent  who  is  sus- 
taining the  Blockade  whcthei  and  how  he  may  claim  compensation  on 
account  of  real  ignoranct  from  his  own  Government,  is  purely  a  question 
of  public  and  constitutional  law.(o) 

COXCI.  All  that  is  necessary  to  make  a  notification  effectual  and  vahd 
is,  that  it  shall  be  communicated  in  a  credible  manner,  becauie  though 
one  mode  may  be  more  formal  than  another,  yet  any  communication 
which  brings  it  to  the  *knowledge  of  the  party,  in  a  waj  which  -^  ^ 
could  leave  no  doubt  in  his  mind  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  L  J 
information,  would  be  that  which  ought  to  govern  hia  conduct,  and  wi  1 
be  binding  upon  him.  The  usual  mode  of  communicating  sui,h  intclli 
gence  is  to  the  neutral  State  and  not  to  the  hostile  Government,  and 
when  tho  more  regular  form  is  practicable,  it  ou^ht  to  be  observed,  but 
if  it  be  not  practicable,  the  notification  may  be  otherwise  effected.  The 
question  in  such  oases  will  always  be — Was  it  communicated  in  a  cre- 
dible manner  ?(j>) 

CCXCII.  If  the  commander  has  effectually  notified  the  Blockade,  the 
regularity  or  irregularity  of  his  conduct  towards  his  own  Government  is 
a  matter  for  which  he  is  answerable  to  that  Government,  and  not  to 

[I)  The  Stert,  4  Rob.,  p.  G(i.  (m)  The  Mercurius,  1  Rob.,  p,  82. 

(re)  The  Neptunus,  Kuyp,  1  Rob.,  pp.  111-2, 

(o)  TheN«ptuiiuB,Hfimpol,  2Rob.,p,  110.  TheWeelvaartVan  Pillaw,  ib.,  p.  130. 

Ip)  The  Rolla,  6  Rob.,  pp.  368-9 
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other  States;  and  aa  Las  been  seen,(2)  it  is  not  open  to  the  individual 
subjects  of  otlier  countries  to  dispute  the  validity  of  the  Blockade  on  that 
account.  (»■) 

CCXCIII.  A  Blockade  de  facto  should  be  effected  by  stationing  a 
number  of  ships,  and  forming  as  It  were  an  arch  of  circumvallation  round 
the  mouth  of  the  prohibited  port,  where,  if  the  arch  fails  in  any  one  part, 
the  Blockade  itself  fails  altogether. (s)  This  is  the  general  safe  definition 
of  a  Blockade.  Nevertheless,  it  has  been  holden,  that  blockading  ships 
are  at  libety  to  taie  a  prize  if  it  comes  io  their  way,  but  not  to  chase  to 
a  distance,  because  that  would  in  effect  be  a  desertion  of  the  duty  im- 
posed upon  them,  and  would  amount  to  a  breaking  up  of  the  Blockade.^;) 

CCXCIV.  4.    What  maintains  or  conUnues  a  Blockade. 

A  Blockade  is  to  be  considered  as  legally  existing,  although  the  winds 
occasionalJy  blow  off  the  invading  squadron.  It  effects  an  accidental 
r*^S7T  "^^S^  '°  which  every  Blockade  *is  incident,  but  it  does  not  sus- 
1-  J  pend,  much  less  break,  the  Blockade. fitl  It  is  most  satisfactory 
to  be  able  to  state,  that  upon  this,  as  indeed  upon  every  other  point  of 
Blockade,  the  decisions  of  the  Courts  of  the  North  American  United 
States  are  in  perfect  havmony.(a;) 

But  this  principle  is  not  extended  to  the  ease  of  a  blockading  squadron 
driven  off,  by  a  superior  force  ;  under  such  circumstances  a  neutral 
Power  is  not  obliged  to  presume  the  continuance  of  a  Blockade,  not  to 
act  upon  a  supposition  that  the  Blockade  would  be  resumed  by  any  other 
competent  force. (y) 

The  Neutral  is  not  bound  to  foresee  or  to  conjecture  that  this  Blockade 
will  be  resumed ;  and  therefore,  if  it  is  to  he  renewed,  it  must  proceed 
de  novo  by  the  usual  course,  and  without  reference  to  the  former  state 
of  facts  by  which  it  has  been  so  effectually  interrupted ;(«)  and  the  pre- 
sumption, if  the  fact  be  dubious,  as  to  the  resumption  of  such  Blockade, 
is  in  favour  of  the  Neutral. («) 

The  question  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  force  to  maintain  the  Blockade, 
is  always,  to  a  certain  degree,  one  of  fact  and  evidence,  but  the  opinion, 
as  to  this  point,  of  the  commander  on  the  particular  station,  must  always 
have  great,  and  perhaps  predominant  weight  with  the  Court ;  and  against 
that  opinion  in  favour  of  the  adequacy  of  the  force,  the  fact  that  some 
part  of  it  was  employed  in  chasing  vessels  will  have  no  effect. (fi) 

But  a  Blockade  which  has  been  previously  vigorously  maintoined  by 
i  number  of  ships,  cannot  be  continued  by  the  'occasional 
-I  appearance  of  a  ship  in  the  offing.  Thus,  in  a  leading  ease  upon 
the  question  of  the  breach  of  the  Blockade  of  Martinique,  in  the  year 
1804,  Sir  W.  Grant  said  ;  "  That  to  constitute  a  Blockade,  the  intention 
to  shut  up  the  port  should  not  only  be  generally  made  known  to  vessels 

{g)  Antfe,  p.  383.  (r)  lb.,  p,  368. 

(s)  The  Arthur,  1  Dodson,  p.  423.  (()  The  La  Melanee,  2  Dodson,  p.  130. 

(u)  The  Coiamhia,  1  Bob.,  p.  156.    The  Ftederick  Molke,  1  Rob.,  p.  36.     The 
Juffrow  Marift  Sehrteder,  3  Rob.  p.  US.     The  Hoffnung,  6  Rob.,  p.  116. 
(x)  1  Johnson's  (Acaer.)  Coses,  p.  181.     T  Johnson's  (Amer.)  Cases,  p.  38. 
ly)  The  Hoffiraug,  6  Rob.,  p.  116,  (3)  lb.,  p.  111. 

(o)  The  Triheten,  6  Rob.,  p.  67. 
lb)  The  Nancy.    The  Eagle,  1  Acton's  Rep.,  pp.  64,  65. 
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navigating  the  seas  in  the  vicinitj,  but  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  bloek- 
aders  to  maintain  such  a  force  as  would  be  of  itself  sufficient  to  enforce 
the  Biockade.  This  could  only  be  effected  by  keeping  a  number  of 
vessels  on  the  different  stations,  so  eommuoicating  with  each  other  as  to 
be  able  to  intercept  all  vessels  attempting  to  enter  the  ports  of  the  island. 
In  the  present  instance,  no  such  measures  had  been  resorted  to,  and  this 
neglect  necessarily  led  neutral  -vessels  to  believe  these  ports  might  be 
entered  without  incurring  any  risk.  The  periodical  appearance  of  a 
vessel  of  war  in  the  offing,  could  not  be  supposed  a  continuation  of  a 
Blockade,  which  the  correspondence  mentioned  had  described  fo  have 
been  previously  maintained  by  a  number  of  vessels,  and  with  suoh  un- 
paralleled rigour,  that  no  vessel  whatever  had  been  able  to  enter  the  island 
during  its  continuance.  Their  Lordships  were  therefore  pleased  to  order 
that  the  ship  should  be  restored,  the  proof  of  property  being  sufficient,  but 
directed  further  proof  as  to  the  cargo  claimed  for  the  American  citizens 
mentioned.  "(6  J 

CCXCV.  5.    Ma!  Vitiates  a  Blockade. 

If  a  Blockade  be  so  irregularly  maintained  by  the  blockading  force, 
that  some  ships  are  suffered  to  go  ia  and  others  to  como  out,  the  effect 
must  be  to  deceive  merchants,  and  such  irregularity  will  vitiate  the  effect 
of  a  formal  notification.  Because  a  Blockade  is  an  uniform  esclusion  of 
aU  vessels  not  privileged  by  law,  and  if  mme  are  permitted  to  pass,  others 
have  a  right  to  infer  that  the  ISiockade  is  raised ;  and  the  Court  would 
hold  that  merchants  generally  were  justified  in  treating  the  Blockade  as 
taken  off,  in  a  case  in  which  some  *ships  were  allowed  to  enter  r^noQ-i 
or  come  out,  from  motives  of  civility  or  other  considerations.fe)  L        J 

But  licences  to  particular  persons  do  not  vitiate  a  Blockade. (rfj 

CCXCVI.  6.  Mow  a  Blockade,  having  been  discontinued  or  aban- 
doned, ma?/  be  resumed. 

When  a  Blockade  has  been  raised  by  the  appearance  of  a  superior  force, 
there  is  au  entire  defeasance  of  that  Blockade  and  of  its  operation.  It 
must  he  renewed  by  notification  before  foreign  nations  can  be  affected 
with  an  obligation  of  observing  it  as  a  Blockade  of  that  species  still  exist- 
ing. The  more  appearance  of  another  squadron  is  not  sufficient  for  that 
purpose,  but  the  same  measures  are  necessary  to  constitute  a  recom- 
mencement as  were  required  for  the  original  imposition  of  the  Blockade; 
foreign  merchants  are  not  bound  to  act  upon  any  presumption  that  a 
Blockade  of  which  there  has  been  suoh  a  defeasance  will  be  de  facto  re- 
sumed. M 

There  is,  however,  a  distinction  to  be  taken  according  to  the  escellent 
judgment  of  Sir  William  Grant,  between  a  Blockade  recommenced  and 
a  Blockade  de  novo :  the  latter  is  a  question  depending  upon  the  evi- 
dence as  to  the  notoriety  of  the  circumstances  which  constitute  the  actual 
Blockade.  (/} 

(S)  The  Nancy,  1  Acton's  Reports,  p.  58.         (c)  The  RoUa,  6  Rob.,  p.  312. 
{d)  The  Foi  and  others,  1  Edwards,  p.  321.         [e)  The  Hoffnung,  (>Rcb.p.l20. 
(/)  The  Hare.     1  Acton's  Reports  of  Cases  before  the  High  Court  of  Appeal, 
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CCXCVII.  7.  That  part  of  the  subject  which  relates  to  Breaches  of 
Blockade,  admits  of  the  followiDg  arrangement : — 

1.  Breaches  generally. 

2.  Breaches  owing  to  alleged  ignorance. 


s  by  Egress. 

CCXCVni,     1.  As  to  Breaches  generally. 
r*^Q(n     ■'■'  is'^P'^rtaiittoobserve,  that  there  is  no  analogy  between  *vio- 
L         J  lations  of  the  law,  caused  by  carrying  Contraband,  and  by  breaches 
of  Blockade. 

In  the  former  ease,  the  offence  is  deposited  with  the  carjro ;  in  the 
latter  it  may  be  continued  and  renewed  in  the  subsequent  conduct  of  the 
ship. 

The  absence  of  the  analogy  arises  from  the  more  extended  object  of 
the  law  of  Blockade  as  compared  with  that  of  the  law  of  Contraband. 
The  object  of  the  latter  is  to  prevent  import  only,  the  object  is  to  prevent 
both  import  and  export. (</) 

To  sail  with  an  intention  of  evading  a  Blockade,  is,  according  to  the 
Prize  Law  laid  down  by  the  English  Courts,  a  beginning  to  execute  that 
Intention,  and  an  overt  act  constituting  the  offence.  From  that  moment 
the  Blockade  is  fraudulently  invaded. (A) 

But  a  Blockade  of  a  port  is  not  violated  by  shipments  forwarded  by 
in?«»jd, navigation  from  that  port  to  an  un blockaded  port,  as  is  we!l  illus- 
trated in  the  following  case  of  the  Stert.     Lord  Stowell  said : — 

<<  This  is  a  question  arising  out  of  the  Blockade  of  Amsterdam,  respect- 
ing goods  put  on  board  in  a  port  of  the  Texel,  for  the  very  purpose  of 
being  sent  to  London,  without  any  interruption  of  the  voyage,  but  con 
veyed  out  of  Holland  to  Embden  by  the  means  of  the  canal  navigation, 
as  I  understand  it.  The  question  is,  whether  this  is  to  be  considere ' 
a  breach  of  the  Blockade  ?  A  Blockade  may  be  of  different  descripti 
The  Blockade  of  Amsterdam,  which  was  imposed  on  the  part  of  tbis 
country,  was,  from  the  nature  of  our  situation,  a  mere  maritime  Blockade, 
effected  by  force  operating  only  at  sea.  As  far  as  that  force  could  be 
applied,  it  was  indubitably,  a  good  and  legal  Blockade ;  but  as  to  an 
p,„i-j.,  interiornavigation,  how  is  it  a  *Blockade  at  al!?  "Where  is  the 
f-  J  blockading  Power  ?  Let  us  suppose  the  case  of  the  Blockade  of 
Havre.  Can  it  be  said  that,  by  the  maritime  Blockade  of  the  Seine,  the 
interior  access  to  Havre  is  blockaded,  so  as  that  goods  belonging  to  a 
neutral  subject,  sent  from  Paris  to  Havre,  could  be  bold  subject  to  con- 
fiscation by  virtue  of  the  Blockade  ?  It  is  argued  that,  if  tliis  course  of 
trade  is  allowed,  the  object  of  the  Blockade,  which  is  to  distress  the  trade 
of  Holland,  will  be  defeated.  If  that  is  the  consequence,  all  that  can  bo 
said  is,  that  it  is  an  unavoidable  consequence.  It  must  be  imputed  to 
the  nature  of  the  thing,  which  will  not  admit  of  an  effectual  remedy  of 
this  species.  This  Court  cannot,  on  that  ground,  take  upon  itself  to  say 
that  a  legal  Blockade  exists,  where  no  actual  Blockade  can  be  applied. 

(ff)  The  Frederick  Molke,  1  Rob,,  p.  87. 

(A)  Tbe  Columbia,  1  Rob,,  p.  156.  The  Frederick  Molke,  ib.,  p.  ec.  The  Hoff- 
nung,  6  Rob.,  pp.  112,  117. 
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In  the  very  notion  of  a  complete  Blockade,  it  is  included,  that  the  besieg- 
ing force  cau  apply  its  power  to  every  point  of  the  blockaded  State.  If 
it  cannot,  it  ia  no  Blockade  of  that  quarter  where  its  power  cannot  be 
brought  to  bear;  and,  where  such  a  partial  Blockade  is  undertaken,  it 
must  be  presumed  that  this  is  no  more  than  what  was  foreseen  by  the 
blockading  State,  which  nevertheless,  thought  proper  to  impose  it  to  the  ex- 
tent in  which  it  was  practicable.  The  commerce,  though  partially  open, 
is  still  subjected  to  a  pressure  of  difficulties  and  inconvenience.  To  out 
off  the  power  of  immediate  export  and  import  from  the  ports  of  Holland, 
is,  of  itself,  no  insignificant  operation,  although  it  may  not  be  possible 
to  exclude  them  from  the  benefit  of  an  inland  communication.  If  the 
Blockade  be  rendered  imperfect  by  this  construction,  it  must  be  ascribed 
to  the  physical  impossibility  of  the  measure,  by  which  the  extent  of  its 
legal  pretonsiona  is  unavoidably  limited. 

"  In  laying  down  this  rule,  as  applicable  to  the  present  case,  I  proceed 
upon  the  supposition  that  this  was  a  real  inland  navigation,  and  not  a 
navigation  over  the  Watt,  the  character  of  which  might  be  subject  to 
a  different  signification.  Conceiving  this  to  be  a  cargo  which  had  gone 
to  *Bmbden  on  a  neutral  account,  by  an  internal  canal  navigation,  i-*oq9T 
where  no  Blockade  existed,  I  shall  hold  it  free  of  all  consequen-  L  "'J 
CCS  of  Blockade,  allowing  the  captors  their  necessary  expenses  upon  the 
particular  facte  of  the  eaae,"(i) 

A  Blockade  may  bo  broken  by  the  obstinacy  as  well  as  by  the  fraud 
of  the  master;  if  he  chooses  tc  say  that  he  must  go,  and  will  go  to  the 
blockaded  port  in  defiance  of  notice,  his  owners  must  take  the  conse- 
quen ce.^  A) 

There  may  be  circumstances  arising  out  of  the  particular  ohjecC  of  the 
Blockade  itself,  which  entitle  the  breakers  of  it  to  an  indulgent  conside- 
ration. Thus,  during  the  last  war,  the  Blockade  of  the  Mbe  was  not 
imposed  with  the  intention  of  injuring  the  Blockade  of  Hamburg,  but  of 
harassing  the  enemy  in  the  interior, — it  was  directed  principally  against 
that  enemy,  and  it  was  incidentally  only,  and  by  unavoidable  consequen- 
ces, that  the  trade  of  the  neutral  neighbourhood  was  made  subject  to  it. 
It  was  successfully  contended  that  the  novelty  and  peculiarity  of  the 
case  would,  under  circumstances  that  admitted  of  any  latitude  of  inter- 
pretation, entitle  merchants  to  every  indulgent  consideration  that  could 
be  applied  to  their  case;  though  not  to  the  extent  of  introducing  in 
their  favour  AiSev^-at  principles  of  the  General  Law  of  Blockade. (^) 

COXCIX.  There  is  no  subject  of  Maritime  or  International  Law  upon 
which  the  Jurists  of  all  nations  are  so  unanimous  and  precise  in  their 
opinions,  as  upon  the  Eight  and  Law  of  Blockade.(m)    Authorities 

(i)  Th6  Stert,  4  Bob.,  p.  65.         (i)  The  Henriok  and  Maria,  1  Bob.,  p.  147. 
,{l)  The  Spea  and  the  Irene,  5  Eob.,  p.  19. 

(m)  "In  tertio  illo  geoere  usus  anoipilis,  distingaendua  erit  belli  statns.  Nam 
si  tneri  me  non  possum  nisi  quie  mittnntur  intercipie,m,  necessitas,  ut  ailtbi  expos- 
uimus,  jus  dahU,  aed  aub  onere  restitutiouis,  nisi  causa  alia  accedat.  Quod  si 
j'aris  mei  eiMutionem  remm  aabireclio  impedieril ;  idgue  scire  poUisrit  gui  advRcii,  ui  ti 
of^iidum  obseisum  teaebam,  si  porita  elausos,  et  jam  dediiio  aut  pax  extpectabalvr, 
tmebitUT  iUe  laiki  de  damno  culp&  data,  ut  qui  debitorem  carceri  exsmit;  aut  fagara 
ejus  in  meamfiaudera  inilruxil!  et  ad  damni  dnti  modum  res  quoque  ejus  capi,  et 
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~,Qqo-i  might  be  easily aeoumulated  *iipon  this  point,  but  it  i^  sufficient 
L  J  to  Bay,  that  the  decisions  of  the  tnbunils  in  the  matters  of  Bl  ick 
ade  have  never  been  denied  tu  be  in  iccordance  with  reason,  practice, 
p.oQi-|  and  the  judgments  of  the  best  writers  To  these  decisions, 
L  J  *therefore,  rtference  will  be  almost  exclusively  made  in  the 
following  pages.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  i"  ao  att  by  which  a  Neutral 
more  clearly  and  deserve  Ilj  fortcits  the  immunities  of  his  national  char- 
acter than  by  the  violation  of  the  Belligerent's  Blockade. 

CCG.  2.  We  have  now  to  consider  breaches  of  blockade  owing  to 
alleged  ignorance. 

And  first  it  must  be  observed,  that  ignorance  of  the  law(»)  is  an  inad- 
missible plea  in  the  Instance  of  Blockade,  as  in  other  oases,  and  may  not 
be  pleaded  by  any  civiliaed  State,  Christia3(o)  or  Infidel.  Ignm-ance  of 
t?ie/act,  however,  may  be,  and  often  has  been,  successfully  pleaded  aa  a 
defence  against  the  penalties  incident  to  the  breach  of  a  Blockade. 

This  question  as  to  ignorance  of  the  fact  is  bound  up  with  the  question 

dominium  eanim  dcbiti  consequendi  causa  quieri  poterit.  Si  damnum  nondum 
dederit  sed  dare  Toluerit,  ejus  erit  retuni  retentione  eum  oogere  ut  de  futuro  caveat 
obsidibus  pigaoribus,  aut  alio  modo.  Quod  si  prsterea  evidentissima  sit  hostis 
mei  in  me  injnetitia,  et  itie  enm  in  bello  iniquissimo  conliTmet,  jam  aoa  taatam 
civiliter  tenebitar  de  damno,  Eed  et  crimiiiaiiter,  ut  is  qui  judici  imminenti  retim 
monjftjfum  eximit:  atque  eo  nomine  licebit  in  eum  stutaere  quod  delicto  convenit, 
secundum  ea  quie  de  poenis  diximue ;  quare  intra  eum  modum  etiam  spoliari  pote- 
nt."—GrotauB,  1.  iii.  c.  1,  B.  T.  J  3, 

"Scilicet  commercii  intecdudendi  ergo  Ordinea  Generales  portus  Flandris 
navibus  belltcis  obaederaut,  adeoque  omnes  quorumcunque  naves,  eo  destinatas, 
indeqne  exeuenles,  publioabant,  quemadmodum  ei  ratione  et  gentium  usu  Urbibus 
obsessia  nihil  quicquam  licet  advehere,  vel  ei  hia  oveliere.  Atque  inde  dicebat 
Admiralitaa,  at  et  Ordines  dccreverunt,  idem  quoque  juris  esse  ia  navibu!),  quie 
anfea  nobis  ereptse  et  deinde  venditfe  erant,  cum,  obeessisportubug,  etiam  amiconim 
naves  liceat  intercipere.  Quod  ita  verum  est,  si  oapiaotur  itinere  nondum  abao- 
luto,  dum  navarchfe  vocsantur  in  re  iilicita,  abaolatum  autem  iter  Don  iotelligi, 
nisi  h%  naves  proprium  emptoria  vel  amicum  portam  subierint.  Id  vero,  neqae 
aliud  Ordines  Generales  complesi  sunt  illo  Lecceto  26  Jun.  1630,  es  quo  ad  eam, 
de  qua  nunc  disputo,  qufestionem  recte  argamentaberia,  si  et  anno  1666,  Angliam, 
Scotiam,  Hiberniam,  et  omnia  ilia,  qus  in  Asia,  .4fricaet  Americahabebant  Angli, 
classibus  suis  obsessa  babuerint  Ordines  Generales.  Relatum  quidem  est,  eosdera 
Ordines  anno  1652,  quod  ad  Anglos,  tale  quid  jactitasae,  omnibus  sic  interdicto 
cutn  Anglis  commcrcio,  (Aitaema,  1.  iixii.  pp.  7T4,  777,)  sed  quo  jure  Jactilarint, 
nunc  non  qusero,  contentus  monore,  eosdem  Ordines  anno  1663,  Hiapanis,  cum  hi 
Ljsitaniam  obaessam  habere  videri  vellent,  id  ipsum  negasse,  quod  contra  Anglos 
aatea  sibi  arrogiTerant,  sic  enim  pfoditum  est  in  Annalibus." — (Apud  eundem,  1. 
sliii.  p.  856.)     Bjnkcrsboek,  Q.  J.  P.,  I.  i.  c.  iv. 

"  Jusqu'ici  nous  avons  parl6  du  commerce  des  peuplcs  neutres  aveo  les  fitats  de 
I'ennemi  en  general.  !l  est  un  eas  particulier  oil  les  droits  de  la  guerre  s'fitendent 
plus  loin.  Tout  commerce  eat  abeolument  d^fendu  avoc  unp  ville  assiSg^e.  Quand 
je  tieos  une  place  assifig^e,  ou  seulement  bIoqu6e,  je  suis  en  droit  d'empccher  que 
persoane  n'y  entre,  et  de  trailer  en  ennerai  quiconque  entreprend  d'y  entret  sans 
ma  permission,  ou  d'y  porter,  quoi  que  ce  soit :  car  il  a'oppose  a  mon  entreprise, 
il  peut  coutribuec  I  la  faire  Schouer,  et  par  la  me  faire  tomber  dans  tons  lea  maux 
d'uue  guerre  malheurcuBe,  Le  roi  D^rafitrius  fit  pendte  le  maitre  et  le  pilote  d'nn 
vaisseau  qui  portait  dea  vivres  a  Athfenes,  lorsqu'il  ^tait  sur  le  point  de  prendre 
cette  ville  par  famine.  (Plutarchus  in  Demetrius.)  Daus  la  longue  et  sanglante 
guerre  que  les  Provinoes-Unies  ont  soutenue  contre  I'Espagne  pour  recouvrer  louc 
liberty,  elles  ne  voulurent  point  sonffrir  quo  les  Anglais  portaaaent  des  marchan- 
dises  it  Dunkerque,  devant  laquelle  elles  avicnt  une  flotte." — Vattel,  1.  iii.  c.  vii, 
B.  117. 

(n)  Vide  ante,  p.  394.  (o)  The  Hurtige  Hane,  3  Rob.,  p.  32G. 
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of  notice.  It  haa  been  holdoD,  that  where  vessels  sail  without  a  knowledge 
of  the  Blockade,  a  notice  is  necessary,  but  if  they  can  be  affected  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  fact,  a  warning  is  not  reqnired.(^) 

A  Blockade  may  commence  de  facto,  by  a  blockading  force  giving 
notice  on  the  spot  to  those  who  come  from  a  distance,  and  who  may 
therefore  be  ignorant  of  the  fact.  Vessels  going  in  are  in  that  case 
entitled  to  a  notice  before  they  can  be  justly  liable  to  the  consequences  of 
breaking  a  Blockade,  but  it  is  quite  otherwise  with  vessels  coming  out  of 
the  port,  which  is  the  object  of  the  Blockade ;  there  no  notice  is  necessary. 
Aft«r  the  Blockade  has  existed  de  facto  for  any  length  of  time,  it  is 
impossible  for  those  within  to  be  ignorant  of  the  forcible  suspension  of 
their  commerce;  the  notoriety  of  the  *thing  supersedes  the  ne-  r^oocT 
cessity  of  particular  notice  to  each  ship.(j)  L         -> 

Ignorance  may  perhaps  be  successfully  urged  when  knowledge  of  the 
Blockade  is  to  be  inferred  from  general  notoriety  alone,  but  such  an  ar- 
gument will  not  avtdl  when  it  is  proved  that  the  master  of  the  ship  was 
personally  aware  of  the  faet.(j-j 

The  pica  of  ignorance  is  however  not  taken  away  by  partial  and  im- 
perfect information  or  notice,  and,  therefore,  in  a  case  where  notice  had 
been  given  to  a  merchant  that  there  was  a  general  Blockade  of  the  coast 
of  Hollaod — which  was  untrue  in  fact — that  notice  was  holden  not  to  be 
available,  by  limitation,  to  a  Blockade  of  Amsterdam  only,  though  such 
Blockade  did  actually  exist.  Such  a  notice  took  from  the  Neutral  all 
power  of  election  as  to  what  other  port  of  Holland  he  should  go,  when 
he  found  the  port  of  bis  destination  under  blockade.  A  commander  of 
a  ship  has  no  right  to  reduce  a  Neutral  to  this  kind  of  distress,  and  for 
contravening  suck  a  notice  he  is  not  subject  to  condcmnation.fs) 

CCCI,  With  respect  to  this  plea  of  ignorance  of  the  facts,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  breach  of  Blockade  is  one  of  the  simplest  and  most 
universal  operations  of  war.M  The  leading  principles  applicable  to  the 
infinite  variety  of  circumstances  which  may  occur,  are  these  :■ — ■ 

a.  That  where  there  has  been  a  formal  notification  of  the  Blockade,  a 
reasonable  time  must  be  allowed  for  it  to  take  effect.(«) 

0.  That  where  there  has  been  no  formal  notification,  the  knowledge  of 
the  party  must  be  proved. 

*Thatafler  a  certain  time,  itVisa primd  facie -a'^on  the  party  to  r^qno-i 
show  that  he  was  not  apprised  of  the  fact  of  the  Bloekade.(a:)       <-        -I 

What  that  period  of  time  should  be,  must  always  chiefly  depend  upon 
the  circumstances  of  each  case ;  but  in  eases  relating  to  the  agency  of 
persons  in  an  enemy's  country  during  a  Blockade,  it  has  been  judicially 
holden  that  something  more  than  the  mere  strict  principle  of  law  is 
necessary  in  order  to  bind  employers  by  their  acta.(j)     There  must 

(y)  The  Coluinbia,  1  Rob.,  p.  136.  (g)  The  Vrow  Judith,  1  Rob.  p.  152. 

(r)  The  Tutela,  6  Rob,,  p.  161.         (s)  Tbo  Hennck  and  Maria,  1  Rob.,  p.  149. 

(()  The  Huttige  Hane,  3  Rob.,  p.  326 

(u)  The  Ringende  Jacob,  1  Rob.,  p.  91.  The  Adelaide,  3  Roh.,  p.  284.  The 
Jonge  Petronella,  2  Rob.,  p.  131.     The  Betsey,  1,  Rob.,  p.  334. 

(x)  The  Betsey,  1  Rob.,  p.  332.  Tlie  Adelaide  Rose,  note  to  the  NeptuQua,  2 
Bob.,  p.  111.     The  Celypso,  2  Rob.,  p.  299. 

(j/)  The  Neptunus,  3  Rob.,  p.  173. 
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be  time  allowed  to  give  the  principal  an  opportunity  of  countermand- 

GCCII.  3.  Breaches  of  Blockade  by  the  ingress  or  hj  ^t  intended 
ingress  of  ships,  is  the  next  division  of  the  auhjeet. 

It  is  altogether  unlawful  for  a  neutral  ship  to  enter  a  blockaded  port 
at  all,  even  in  balla8t,(ii)  and  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  awaj  the 
property  of  neutral  merchants  deposited  there  before  the  Blookade. 

The  legal  presumption  arising  from  entering  a  blockaded  port  will  he, 
that  the  ship  went  in  for  the  fraudulent  purpose  of  delivering  her  cargo. 
And  her  coming  out  again  without  having  delivered  her  cargo,  will  not 
of  itself  oust  that  presumption  and  remove  the  illegality  as  some  unex- 
pected change  of  circumstances  may  bavo  altered  ber  intention. ft) 

Such  being  the  clear  law  with  respect  to  entering  a  blockaded  port, 
we  have  next  to  consider  the  penalty  of  approaching  to  such  a  port. 
j-^„Q_-,      And  upon  this  (as  upon  other  points  connected  with  this 
L        J  *8nhjeot,)  it  is  necessary  fo  bear  in  mind  tbe  distinction  between 
a  blockade  de  facto  and  a  Blockade  by  notification. (c\ 

An  approach  for  the  purpose  of  inquiry  in  the  former  case  may  be 
justifiable,  and  quite  unjustifiable  in  the  latter.  But  In  either  case  a 
neutral  ship  may  not  innocently  drop  anchor,  or  continue  in  a  situation 
in  which  it  will  be  in  her  power  to  break  the  Blockade  with  impunity 
She  may  not  approach  close  up  to  the  Blockaded 
'ip  in  without  obstruction,  when  an  oppor- 
be  deemed  no  unfair  rule  of  evidence  to 
th  t  she  goes  there  with  an  intention  of 
h  inference  should  operate  with  sever- 
h  p  rties  are  innocent  in  their  intentions, 
t  d  with  the  rul^  of  evidence,  and 
f  the  rules  of  war.M) 
el  is  not  permitted,  under  the  pica 
m  1  pretext,  to  approach  so  near  to  a 
If  w  thin  the  effectual  protection  of  the 

CCCni.  Itmaybe  that  the  distance  of  the  country  of  the  Neutral  from 
the  locality  of  the  Blockade,  or  of  the  country  of  the  blockading  Power, 
justifies  inquiry  near  the  situation  of  the  Blockade.  Such  an  equitable 
and  temperate  rule  was  applied  by  Lord  Stowell,  during  the  last  war,  to 
ships  coming  from  the  American  Continent.^  A    It  must  be  remembered, 

(z)  The  Adelaide,  ib,,  p.  285.  Mr.  Pritchard's  Aaalytical  Digest  of  Oases  decided 
in  tlie  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  (London,  ISIT,)  has  greatlj  fecilitetert  the  labours 
of  all  subsequent  compilers  of  Mantime  and  International  Law.  I  am  anxious 
to  take  this  opportunity  of  ackftowledging  the  advantage  which  I  have  derived 

(o)  The  Comet,  1  Edwards,  p.  33.  (J)  The  Chariotta,  ib.,  p.  252. 

(c)  Tbe  Neptnnus,  2  Bob.,  p.  110. 

(d)  The  Neultalitat,  6  Eob,,  p,  33.  The  Gute  Erwartung,  ib.,  p.  182.  The 
Arthur,  I  Edwards,  p.  202.  Badcliff  v.  Union  Insurance  Company,  I  Johnson's 
(Amer.)  Rep.,  p.  47.  Fitisimroorts  v.  Newport  Insurance  Company,  4  Cranch'a 
(Amer.)  Eep.,  p.  185. 

(e)  The  Charlotte  Christina,  6  Rob.,  p.  103.     The  Neutralitat,  ill.,  p.  35. 
{/)  The  Betsey,  1  Rob.,  p.  334. 
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however,  that  the  Atlantic  was  not  then,  as  now,  *traTersed  in  r^qoon 
twelve  or  fourteen  daya  from  the  European  shores,  or  India  made  L  J 
acquainted  with  intelligence  of  European  affairs  in  less  than  six  weeks. 
The  principle,  indeed,  remains  the  same,  hut  the  application  of  it  during 
the  present  war  will  of  course  be  materially  affected  by  the  marvellous 
agencies  of  steam  and  electricity, (^)  unknown  to  our  forefathers. 

CCCIV.  But  it  has  never  been  held  legal,  under  any  circumstances, 
that  the  inquiry  should  he  made  at  the  very  mouth  of  the  river  or  estuary 
blockaded,  from  the  blockading  vessels  themselves.  Nor  is  the  ship  to 
be  released  from  condemnation  because  the  master  was  ordered  by  his 
owners  to  make  his  inquiries  at  such  places. (ft) 

Such  inquiries  should  be  made  in  the  porta  that  lie  in  the  way,  and 
which  furnish  opportunities  for  inquiry  without  furnishing  opportunities 
for  fraud. (i) 

The  inquiry  is  to  be  made  in  a  safe  and  permitted  place,  and  in  a  safe 
and  permitted  manner. 

It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  innoceney  -i  intention  may  bo  established, 
even  when  directions  have  been  given  tn  the  master  to  inquire  at  the 
mouth  of  the  blockaded  port.  But  the  circumstances  must  he  very  pe- 
culiar. (A) 

CCCV.  We  have  been  considering  blockaded  ports,  but  *the  rit^nqq-i 
adjacent  leaters  may  be  so  connected  with  the  ports  as  to  render  L  J 
the  approach  to,  and  navigaUon  in  them  by  Neutrals,  an  act  of  equal 
guilt  with  the  approach  to  the  ports.  And  therefore  approximation  to 
the  blockaded  port,  so  as  to  expose  the  blockader's  forces  to  the  batteries 
on  the  coast,  cannot  be  permitted  under  the  pretext  of  taking  a  pilot  for 
a  neighbouring  port.fQ 

CCCVI.  Nor  will  this  approach  be  Buccessfnlly  veiled  by  a  general 
allegation  that  the  approaching  ship  was  only  in  tlie  roads  adjacent 
to  the  port.     The  law  upon  this  point  is  thus  stated  by  Lord  Stowell : — 

"  This  is  the  case  of  a  ship  taken  on  a  professed  destination  to  Enihden ; 
bat  the  fact  is,  she  was  seized  in  Oatend  Roads.  Every  witness  uses  the 
same  expression,  '  Ostend  Eoads ;'  and  I  understand  the  situation  of  the 
vessel  to  have  been  at  no  great  distance  from  that  port.  The  terra  '  roads,' 
undoubtedly,  is  not  a  word  of  very  definite  meaning ;  there  may  be  roads 

(g)  The  analogy  of  the  following  case  is  applicable  to  this  subject: — -"A 
bottomrj  bond  was  granted  in  New  York  by  the  master  of  a  ship,  to  obtain  money 
for  necessary  repairs,  the  owner  whereof  was  residing  at  St.  John's,  New  Bruns- 
wick. A  communication  by  electric  telegraph  existed  between  the  two  cities. 
The  bondholder  had  previously  acted  as  the  general  agent  of  the  owner,  and  no 
intimation  of  the  transaction  was  made  by  the  master  to  the  awnt>r  until  after  the 
execution  of  the  bond.  Held,  upon  appeal  {reversing  the  sentence  of  the  Admi- 
ralty Court,)  that  the  master  having  the  means  of  communication  with  the  owner, 
no  such  absolute  necessity  existed  as  to  authorise  him  to  pledge  the  ship  without 
communication  with  the  owner,  and  the  bond  declared  void." — The  Oriental,  7 
Moore's  Privy  Council  Eeports,  p.  398. 

(ft)  The  Spes,  6  Rob.,  p.  76. 

(i)  The  Betsey,  1  Rob.,  p,  334.  The  Postea,  note  to  the  Betsey,  ib.,  p.  335.  The 
Little  William,  1  Acton's  Rep.,  p,  151.    Dr.  Arnold,  arguendo. 

(k)  The  Little  William,  I  Acton's  Rep.,  p.  161,  was  such  a  case. 

{l)  The  Charlotte  Christine,  6  Kob.,  p.  101.  The  Qute  Erwattuug,  ib.,  p.  182. 
The  Keutralitilt,  ib.,  p.  30.     The  Arthur,  Edwards,  p.  202. 
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whicli  have  no  immediate  connection  with  any  particular  port,  as  the 
Downs  ;  other  roads  are  so  eonnocted  with  particular  ports  as  almost  to 
form  part  of  them ;  and  these  two  descriptions  of  roads  may  bo  subject 
to  very  different  considerations.  If  a  ship  comes  int<i  the  Downs,  which 
is  the  common  passage  and  highway  to  the  German  Ocean,  and  to  differ- 
ent parts  of  Europe,  it  would  not  be  at  all  just  to  infer  from  the  mere 
coming  there  that  she  is  necessarily  coming  to  a  British  port.  But  if 
the  roads  are  of  the  other  species,  there  is  then  reason  to  conclude  that 
a  ship  comes  there  with  a  view  to  some  communication  with  that  parti- 
cular port. 

"  From  the  description  given  of  the  roads  of  Ostend,  they  are,  I  think, 
to  be  taketk  as  being  of  the  latter  species.  The  ship  was  lying  within  a 
r+iftnn  ^°^'  ^^^  within  the  protection  of  *the  batteries,  and  in  a  place, 
L  -I  as  I  conceive,  where  ships  of  lai^e  burden  are  usually  nnlivered 
by  lighters,  as  the  most  commodious  method  of  delivering  tbeir  cai^oes 
at  Ostend.  If  I  am  correct  ia  that  view,  a  ship  going  there  must  be 
considered  as  in  the  port  of  Ostend  ;  since,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing 
a  Blockade,  it  is  not  necessary  to  restrict  the  meaning  of  the  word  port 
to  the  limits  of  the  particular  local  port  regulations,  which  may  not  extend 
beyond  the  pier-head.  A  Belligerent  is  not  bound  to  that  restricted 
sense  of  the  word.  If  the  situation  of  the  vessel  is  within  the  protection 
of  the  batteries,  and  in  a  place  which  vessels  usually  frequent  for  the 
purpose  of  unlivery,  and  from  which  importation  into  Ostend  can  safely 
be  effected,  and  is  not  unusually  effected,  it  would  not  unreasonably  be 
held  to  be  a  part  of  that  port."(m) 

CCCVII,  The  ordinances  of  the  American  Congress  of  1781,  seem  to 
have  conceded  this  point  to  the  extent  of  the  English  rule,  for  they  made 
it  lawful  to  take  and  condemn  all  vessels,  of  all  nations,  "  destined  to  any 
such  port,"  without  saying  anything  of  notice  or  proximity. (n.) 

COCVIII.  We  have  now  to  consider  the  legal  effect  of  the  intention 
of  the  master,  or  the  destination  of  his  ship. 

A  Dutch  ordinance,  of  which  BynkershoekfoJ  approves,  declared,  in 
1630,  that  vessels  bound  to  the  blockaded  ports  of  Flanders  were  liable 
to  confiscation,  though  found  at  a  distance  from  these  ports,  unless  they 
had  voluntarily  altered  the  voyage  before  coming  in  sight  of  the  port. 

It  has  been  saidfp)  that  the  English  Prize  Courts  have  holden,  that 
to  sail  for  a  blockaded  port,  knowing  it  to  be  such,  is  in  itself  an  attempt, 
and  an  act  su£E.cient  to  charge  the  party  making  it  with  a  breach  of  the 
Blockade,  without  reference  to  the  distance  between  the  port  of  departure 
r*ifn  1  ^^^  ^^^  *blockaded  port,  or  to  the  extent  of  the  voyage  performed 
L         -I  when  the  vessel  was  arrested. ^j) 

The  Courts  of  the  North  American  United  States,  doubted  at  one 
time()-)  whether  they  should  recognize  the  legality  of  this  doctrine  to 

fm)  The  Neutralist,  6  Rob.,  p.  34. 

(nj  Joamals  of  Congress,  vol.  viL  p.  186.     Kent's  Comm..  p.  153. 
(o)  Q.  J.  P.,  L  i.  c.  xi.  (p)  Tide  ante,  p.  3%.' 

(5)  The  Columbia,  1  Rob.,  p.  156.  The  Vrow  Johanna,  3  Rob.,  p,  103.  The 
Abby,  5  Rob.,  p.  256. 

(r)  Fitzsimmoas  v.  Newport  Insurance  Company,  4  Orani;h  [Amer.)  Rep.,  p.  1 99. 
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its  full  extent;  but  after  mature  consideration,  they  fully  c 
" '  d  by  the  high  authority  of  Dr.  Stoty.^iJ 

The  offence  continues,  although,  at  the  moment  of  capture,  the  vessel 
be,  by  stress  of  weather,  driven  in  a  direction  from  the  port,  for  the  hos- 
tile intention  still  remains  unchanged. (m) 

OCCIX.  There  is  this  distinction  between  a  Blockade  de  facto  and  a 
Blockade  by  notification^  that  in  the  latter  the  act  of  sailing  to  a  block- 
aded port  is  sufficient  to  constitute  the  offence,  but  in  a  Blockade  exist- 
ing de/acto  only,  no  presumption  arises  as  to  the  continuance;  and  the 
ignorance  of  the  party  may  be  admitted  as  an  esouse  for  sailing  on  a 
doubtful  and  provisional  desti  nation  Y;«:) 

CCCX.  The  mere  sailing  to  a  port  which  is  blockaded,  without  an 
intention  of  breaking  the  Illockade,  is  not  an  offence  against  Interna- 
tional Law,  although  the  Blockade  should  be  in  force  when  the  ship 
arrives  at  the  port.  A  ship  may  lawfully  sail(yj  with  the  intention  of 
inquiring  if  the  Blockade  be  continued  or  not.(^J 

*CCCSI.  A  concealed  illegal  destination  is  generally  holden  r*.f,9-i 
to  fnmish  proof  of  real  intention  to  break  the  Blockade  r^a)  and  L  J 
the  prraumption  is  fortified  by  the  deviation  of  the  ship  from  the  course 
which  her  alleged  destination  would  lead  her  to  pursue. 

In  order  to  establish  such  deviations,  assessors  of  nautical  skiH,  called 
in  England  Trinity  Masters,  are  sometimes  invoked  to  aid  the  decisions 
of  the  Court.(6) 

But  if  there  be  fair  reason  to  infer  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  ship 
to  inquire  at  the  port  whether  the  Blockade  continued  or  not,  she  ought 
not  to  be  condemned  because  her  papers  do  not  discJosc,  in  explicit  terms, 
the  place  at  which  the  inquiry  was  to  have  been  mado.(c) 

CCCXII.  4.  Breaches  of  Blockade  h^  egress  is  the  nest  subdivision 
of  this  subject ;  and  first,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  a  ship  coming  out  of 
a  blockaded  place  is,  in  all  cases,  in  the  first  instance,  liable  to  seizure; 
and  in  order  to  obtain  a  release,  the  claimant  must  give  very  satisfactory 
proof  of  the  innocency  of  his  Intention.^rfJ 

COCXIII,  Nevertheless,  there  are  certain  cases  in  which,  according 
to  well-established  law,  egress  is  permitted.  Among  these  exceptions  are 
the  following  i — 

1.  A  ship  that  has  entered  previously  to  the  Blockade,  may  retire  in 
ballast (e'j 

2.  She  may  also  take  out  a  cargo  put  on  board  before  a  Blockade, (/) 

(s)  Yeaton  T.  Fry.  It  was  ft  question  as  to  the  forfeiture  of  a  policy  of  insur- 
ance. Marshall,  C.  J.,  said; — "Sailing  from  Tobago  to  Curra^oa,  knowing 
Ga!'ra<;oa  to  be  blockaded,  would  have  incurred  this  risk,  but  aniling  for  tliat  port 
without  Buoh  knowledge,  did  not  incur  it." — 5  Cranch  (Aoier.)  Rep.,  p,  343. 

(I)  TheNereide,  9  Cranch,  (Amer.)  pp.  440,  446.  (u)  Ibid. 

(i)  The  Neptunus,  2  Rob.,  p.  110. 

(si)  Medeiroa  y.  Hill,  8  Bingham's  Reports,  p.  231. 

(?)  Nayior  v.  Taylor,  i  Manning  and  Ryland's  Rep.,  p.  526.  S.  0.  9  Barcewell 
&  Creasweira  Rep.,  p,  718.  Dalgleish  v.  Hodgson,  6  Moore  &  Pajoe,  407.  S.  C. 
1  Bingham,  p.  495, 

(a)  The  James  Cook,  1  Edn-arda,  p.  361,         (6)  The  Mentor,  1  Edwards,  p.  307. 

(e)  The  Dispatch,  1  Acton,  p.  163.         (d)  The  Frederick  Moiko,  1  Rob.,  p.  88. 

(e)  The  Juno,  2  Rob.,  p.  119,  (/)  Ibid, 
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In  tliis  case  the  time  of  shipment  Is  a  most  material  fact.(^)  But  it  must 
be  a  cargo  bond  Jide -puTohasod  and  deiherei  be/ore  ihe  Beginning  of  the 
Blockade  :  to  take  on  board  a  cargo  after  the  Blockade  haa  be^^un,  is  a 
r*ir)^1  f'^ii'^'^1^'^'  'violation  of  it  ;(A)  and  the  permission  to  go  out  with 
L  J  a  cargo  laden  before  the  Blockade,  is  confined  to  cases  in  which 
there  haa  been  a  delivery  of  the  goods  on  hoard  the  ship,  or  in  lighters, 
and  is  not  estended  to  shipment  in  warehouses.ii^ 

But  it  haa  been  holden  that  if  a  Neutral  haa  sent  in  goods  before  the 
Blockade,  which  are  found  unsaleable,  or  are  otherwise  bonO,  fide  with- 
drawn by  the  owner,  they  may  come  out  without  being  subject  to  con- 
demnation ;(i)  and  it  has  also  been  holden  that  a  neutral  ship  coming 
out  of  a  blockaded  port,  in  conaequence  of  a  rumour  that  hostilities  were 
likely  to  take  place  between  the  enemy  and  the  country  to  which  the 
veaeel  belongs,  is  not  liable  to  coademnatioQ,  though  laden  with  a  cargo, 
where  ike  regulations  of  the  enemy  would  not  permit  a  departure  in 
ballast;  and  in  such  a  case  as  this  the  ca;'^o  waa  condemned,  though 
put  on  board  againat  the  will  of  the  mastcr.(^ 

It  is  not  illegal  for  the  Neutral  to  acquire  by  transfer  or  otherwise  a 
vessel  from  another  Neutral  in  a  blockaded  port,  if  the  acquisition  be  in 
no  manner  connected  with  the  commerce  ot  that  port ;  and  where  a  ship 
ao  tranaferred,  had  come  out  in  ballast,  she  was  restored  on  payment  uf 
captor's  espensea.(m) 

But  the  permission  is  not  pushed  beyond  thia  extent,  and  where  a 
vesacl  waa  sold  in  a  blockaded  port  by  a  Neutral,  who  had  himself  pur- 
chased of  the  enemy  aince  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  the  request  to  ob- 
tain further  proof  waa  refused,  and  the  ship  condemned. (n) 
r*4fti1  *Among  the  cases  of  exception  may  be  also  mentioned  that  of 
L  -la  neutral  veaael  not  atopped  by  any  ship  of  the  blockading  squa- 
dron, but  afterwards  by  a  ship  not  employed  upon  that  service.  In  a 
case  of  this  description,  it  would  seem,  partly  on  the  ground  that  the 
peculiar  public  duty  of  stopping  the  vessel  was  not  cast  upon  the  ship 
which  stopped  her,  partly  on  the  ground  of  the  evidence  of  the  remiss- 
ness of  the  Blockade  furnished  by  the  escape  of  the  vessel,  not  only  waa 
the  vessel  not  condemned,  but  the  captor  waa  not  allowed  hia  espenaes.foj 

Another  case  of  exception  is  furnished  by  the  instance  of  a  ship  em- 
ployed by  the  Minister  of  a  neutral  State,  resident  in  the  country  of  the 
blockaded  port,  for  the  escluaive  purpose  of  conveying  home  dis- 
treaaed  marines  belonging  to  that  neutral  eountry.(^)  The  purpose 
must  be  esclusively  such  as  has  hi 


..p.lli.    TIieJuiio,a 
Lob-tp.  iiy. 
(i)  The  RoUa,  6  Kob.,  p.  STl. 
(k)  The  Potsdaia,  4  Rob.,  p.  89.     The  Juffrow  Maria  Schrccder,  ib.,  note. 

!t)  The  Drie  Vrienden,  1  Dodson's  Adm.  Rep.,  p.  268. 
m)  The  Potsdam,  4  Bob.,  p.  89.     The  Vigilantia,  6  Rob.,  p,   124,  affirms  th« 
sme  proposiMon,  but  ratber  more  doubtfully. 
In)  The  Vigilantia,  6  Rob.,  p.  124. 
(o)  The  Christina  Margaretha,  6  Rob.,  p.  63. 
(p)  The  Rose  in  Bloom,  1  Dodsoa,  p.  58. 
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HO  trifiing  a  cargo  on  board  as  to  briDg  it  within  the  scope  of  the  inasim, 
de  mimtnis  non  curat  lex-f^qj 

GCCXIV,  The  carriage  of  goods  through  the  medium  of  the  interior 
communication  from  a,  blockaded  port  to  a  neutral  port,  is  no  breach  of 
a  purely  maritime  Blockade,  and  goods  so  transmitted  cannot  be  seized 
on  their  passage  from  the  neutral  port  to  a  lawful  port,  by  reason  of  their 
having  so,  as  they  certainly  have,  defeated  the  object  of  the  Blockade. 
It  is  included  in  the  very  notion,  as  haa  been  already  stated,  of  a  legal 
Blockade,  that  the  besieging  force  can  apply  its  power  to  every  point  of 
the  blockaded  State.  If  it  cannot,  it  is  no  Blockade  of  that  quarter 
where  its  power  cannot  be  brought  to  bear.  The  nature  of  a  merely 
maritime  Blockade  must  always  expose  it  to  the  possihUity  of  the  partial 
defeat  of  its  intention  and  operation  ;(r^  and  upon  *this  principle,  i-i^.r,-- > 
goods  sent  from  blockaded  Amsterdam  to  unbloekaded  Rotter-  L  '*J 
dam  and  neutral  Embden,  were  not  allowed,  during  the  last  war  to  be 
seized  for  breach  of  Blockade, 

CCCXV.  But  it  has  been  judicially  decided  that  a  oai^o  which  had 
been  brought  through  the  mouth  of  a  blockaded  river,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  shipped  for  exportation,  was  subject  to  be  considered  as  taken  upon 
a  continued  voyage,  and  as  liable  to  all  the  same  principles  that  are 
appHcd  to  a  direct  voyage,  of  which  the  terminus  a  quo  and  the  terminus 
ad  quem,  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  of  the  more  circuitous  destina 
tion,  and  that  ship  and  cargo  were  acoordm^l^  liabk  under  the  general 
law  tfl  condcmnatiou.(s) 

CCCXVI.  It  remains  to  state  the  ptml  con  ujii>-in,ea  ff  a  breith  ct 
Blockade. 

1.  To  the  ship. 

2.  To  the  cargo. 

COCXVII.  First,  as  to  the  ship,  the  peua)  consequence  is  confisca- 
tion. (() 

Lord  Stowell  says :  "  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  observe,  if  a  ship 
that  has  broken  a  Blockade  is  taken  in  any  part  of  the  same  voyage,  she 
is  taken  in  delicto,  and  subject  to  confiscation.  The  offence  is  not  termi- 
nated until  she  reaches  the  end  of  the  voyage."(i<) 

This  is  deemed  reasonable,  because  no  other  opportunity  is  afforded  to 
the  belligerent  force  to  vindicate  the  hv/-(x) 

*In  cases  of  Contraband,  the  return  voyage  has  not  usually  been  r^, -,(.-, 
deemed  connected  with  the  outward,  and  the  offence  was  depo-  L  J 
sited  with  the  offending  subject ;  but  in  distant  voyages,  with  contraband 

(q)  The  Rose  in  Bloom,  1  Dobson,  p.  5T. 

(r)  The  Stert,  4  Rob.,  p.  67.  The  Ocean,  3  Rob.,  p,  297,  The  Maria,  6  Rob., 
p.  201.  The  Lisette,  ib.,  p.  394.  The  Julia,  !  Dodson,  p.  169,  nole.  The  Jona-e 
"■  ■      i  Rob.,  p.  79. 

he  Maria,  6  Rol 
,  ib.,  p.  394. 

(<)  1  Kent's  Comm.  p.  \53.    The  Mercurius,  1  Rob.,  p.  83. 

(a)  The  Welvaart  ran  Pillaw,  2  Rob,,  p.  128.  The  Jiiffrow  Maria  Shroider,  3 
Rob.,  p.  153. 

(x)  The  Welvaart  van  Pillaw,  2  Hob.,  p,  128.    The  Juffrow  Maria  Scbrccder,  3 

AvavsT,  1857.— 20 
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and  false  papers,  the  rule  ia  diEferent ;  the  fraud  contaminates  the  return 
cargo,  and  subjects  it  to  condemnatioD,  as  being  one  entire  transaction. (y) 

But  though  the  offence  thus  incurred  remains  during  the  voyage,  it 
is  subject  to  the  condition  of  the  continuance  of  the  Blockade,  the  raising 
which  does  away  with  the  offence.(s) 

Where  a  Tcssel  has  been  purchased  in  a  blockaded  port,  that  alone  is 
an  illegal  act,  and  it  is  immaterial  out  of  what  funds  the  purchase  is  made, 
nor  can  she  be  said  not  to  be  taken  in  delicto  when,  on  a  voyage  to  the 
country  of  tho  purchaser,  she  has  been  drivea  to  an  intermediate  port  by 
stress  of  weather.^ff) 

CCCXVIII.  Secondly,  as  to  the  cajgo. 

It  is  a  general  rule  that  ship  and  cargo  are  both  confiscated  for  a  breach 
of  Blockade  ;(6)  but  here  an  important  distinction  must  be  taken,  viz., 
whether  the  owners  of  the  cargo  are,  or  are  not,  identical  with  the  owners 
of  the  sAij). 

If  they  are,  the  confiscation  of  the  one  follows  upon  the  confiscation 
of  the  other ;  but  if  they  are  not,  then  the  cargo  ia  not  confiscated,  unless, 
before  the  goods  were  shipped,  the  owners  of  them  were,  or  ought  to  have 
been,  apprized  of  the  existence  of  the  Bloelcade,  or  unless  it  be  shown 
that,  under  the  circumstances,  the  act  of  the  master  personally  binds 
them.(c) 

r*dfi7T  *A.''^  i*  should  seem,  though  tho  point  is  perhaps  not  quite 
L  -I  clear,  that  in  those  eases  in  which  the  owners  of  the  ship  and 
cargo  are  divers  persona,  that  the  burden  of  proving  theW)  guilt  of  the 
cargo  lies  upon  the  claimant. 

For  though  the  master  ia  certainly  the  agent  of  the  owners  of  the 
vessel,  and  can  bind  by  his  contract  or  his  misconduct,  yet  he  ia  not  the 
agent  of  the  owners  of  the  cargo,  unless  expressly  ao  constituted  by  them. 
Possibly  ca^ioes  of  a  contrahand  character  might  justify  greater  severity, 
though  it  will  be  seen  that  even  in  such  cases  the  innocent  parts  of  the 
cargo  belonging  to  other  owners  have  been  held  not  te  be  infected(p) — a 
rule  which  seems  to  furnish  an  analogy  for  the  lenient  one  laid  down 
respecting  the  owners  of  cargoes  in  eases  of  breach  of  Blockade. 

In  cases  ot  inmrance  and  revenue,  a  severer  law  is  enforced;  Itat  the 
act  of  the  master  is  held  to  affect  the  cargo  in  the  former  case  by  virtue 
of  an  espress  contract  which  governs  the  whole  ease,  and  in  the  latter 
instance  it  proceeds  from  positive  laws,  and  the  necessary  strictness  of 
all  fiscal  regulation  s.(/) 

In  the  year  1808,  Lord  Stowcll  reviewed  and  confirmed  the  prineiples 

(y)  The  Rosalie  and  Bettj,  2  Rob,,  p.  343.     The  Nancy,  3  lb.,  p.  123.    Carriag- 
ton  T.  The  Merchants'  losurance  Company,  8  Petere's  (Amer.)  Rep.,  p.  495. 
(j)  The  Lisetle,  6  Bob.,  p.  387.  (a)  The  General  Hamilton,  6  Rob.,  p.  61. 

(b)  The  Cornel,  Edwards,  p.  32. 

(c)  The  OolnmbJa,  1  Rob.,  p.  154.  The  Vrow  Jndith,  ib.,  p.  150.  The  Imina, 
3  Rob.,  p.  169.  The  Rosalie  and  Betty,  2  Rob.,  pp.  343,  351.  The  Alexander,  4 
Rob.,  p.  93.     Tho  Elsobe,  5  Rob.,  p.  173.     Story  on  Piirfe  Courts,  by  Pratt,  p.  72. 

(d)  Vide  ants,  p.  55,  for  discussion  of  the  law  belonging  to  ^iioranija  juris  el 

(e)  The  Staadt  Embden,  1  Rob.,  p.  30. 
(/)  The  Mereuriuf,  1  Rob,,  pp.  85,  86. 
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of  law  applicabie  to  this  subject  of  the  complicity  of  the  owner  of 
the  carjro  with  the  act  of  tlie  master  of  the  ship  in  the  case  of  Exchange. 
"  It  has  been  suggested,"  he  said,  "  that  though  the  ship  was  going 
to  a  French  port,  it  might  not  be  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  her  cargo 
there ;  but  there  is  no  rule  which  has  been  more  clearly  established  in 
principle,  than  that  the  port  of  destination,  being  an  interdicted  port,  ia 
the  port  of  delivery  of  the  cai^.  It  ia  impossible  to  relax  that  principle : 
*if  it  were  once  admitted  that  a  ship  may  enter  an  interdicted  r»j  no-i 
port  to  supply  herself  with  water,  or  on  any  other  pretence,  a  "-  -I 
door  would  be  open  to  ali  sorts  of  frauds,  without  the  possibility  of  pre- 
venting them.  The  Court  applied  the  principle  when  it  was  first  led  to 
the  consideration  of  eases  of  Blockade,  and  there  is  none  to  which  it  has 
more  inflexibly  adhered.  I  am  therefore  to  take  the  question  with  this 
condition,  that  the  ship  was  going  to  a  French  port  for  the  purpose  of 
delivering  her  cargo,  and  I  really  know  of  no  cases,  except  those  which 
have  been  cited,  where  the  owner  of  the  cargo  has  been  relieved  from 
the  penalty  attaching  to  the  ship.  The  eases  cited,  which  are  familiar 
to  us  all,  were  eases  of  a  supervening  illegality,  where  it  was  shown  that 
the  owner  of  the  cargo  stood  clear  of  any  possible  intention  of  fraud,  and 
that  by  proofs  found  on  board  at  the  time  of  capture,  and  not  supplied 
afterwards.  For  instance,  where  orders  had  been  given  for  goods  prior 
to  the  existence  of  Blockade,  and  it  appeared  that  there  was  not  time 
for  countermanding  the  shipment  afterwards,  the  Court  has  held  the 
owner  of  the  cargo  not  responsible  for  the  act  of  the  enemy's  shipper, 
who  might  have  an  interest  in  sending  off  the  goods  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  interest  of  his  principal.  And  the  same  indulgence  has  been  ex- 
ercised where  there  was  no  knowledge  of  the  Blockade  till  after  the  ship 
had  sailed,  and  the  master,  after  receiving  the  information,  obstinately 
persisted  in  going  on  to  the  port  of  his  original  destination."(^) 

CCCXIX.  In  cases  of  Blockade,  the  deviation  into  the  blockaded  port 
p  um  d  t  b  n  th  rvice  of  the  cargo,  and  therefore,  the  owner 
b  iid  by  th  p  umpt  n,  unless  where  there  ia  no  notice  of  the 
Bl  k  d  t  th  t  ra  th  h  p  sailed. (AJ  And  if  the  master,  at  the  time 
of  a  1  ng  put  h  h  p  un  ler  convoy,  whose  instructions  he  is  r^jfiq-i 
p  umdtokwth  ts  illegal,  and  binds  both  the  ship  L  -I 
and  g  (  )  It  nt  n  dered  like  the  case  ofan  unforeseen  emergency 
happening  to  a  ship  at  sea,  where  the  fact  itself  proves  the  owners  \a  be 
ignorant  and  innocent,  and  where  the  Court  has  held,  that  being  proved 
innocent  by  the  very  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  owners  of  the  cargo 
should  not  be  bound  by  the  mere  principle  of  law,  which  imposes  on  the 
employer  a  responsibility  for  the  acts  of  his  agent.  On  the  contrary,  it 
ia  a  matter  done  antecedently  to  the  voyage,  and  must,  therefore,  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  done  on  communication  with  the  owners,  and  with  their 
consent ;  the  effect  of  this  presumption  is  such,  that  it  cannot  be  per- 
mitted to  be  averred  against,  inasmuch  as  all  the  evidence  must  come 
from  the  suspected  parties  themselves,  without  affording  a  possibility  of 

(g)  Tbe  Eichange,  Edwards's  Admiralty  Reports,  pp.  42,  43. 

\h)  The  Alexander.  4  Rob,,  p.  93.     The  Shepherdess,  5  Roll.,  p,  2IJ3. 

(t)  The  Elsebe,  5  Rob.,  p.  173, 
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meeting  it,  however  prepared.  The  Court,  therefore,  applies  the  strict 
principle  of  law,  and  holds,  as  it  docs  in  blockade  cases  of  that  descrip- 
tion, that  the  master  must  be  talten  to  be  the  authorized  agent  of  the 
cargo;  and  that  if  he  Las  exceeded  his  aathority,  it  is  harratr^,fk')  for 
which  he  is  personally  answerable,  aDd  for  which  the  owner  must  look  to 
him  for  indemnification,  (^i)  Whether  a  like  principle  ought  not  to  be 
applied  to  the  owner  of  the  cai^,  in  cases  where  the  ship  originally  sails  on 
the  voyage  under  an  enemy's  license,  has  BOtbeen  decided.  The  point  was 
made  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  a  recent  ease ;  but 
inasmuch  as  knowledge  was  brought  home  to  the  actual  agent  of  the 
owners  of  the  eai^o,  it  became  unnecessary  to  decide  the  more  general 
principle,  (m) 

r*ilfn  CCCXX.  There  is  a  material  difference  in  the  application  *of 
L  -I  the  law  in  the  ease  of  commiuioned  captors  upon  the  high  seas, 
and  of  non-commissioned  caplora  who  seize,  in  the  execution  of  their 
duty  as  internal  police,  vessels  in  ports  or  harbours  of  the  captors'  country. 
In  the  first  place.  Prize  Courts  would  he  unwilling  to  extend  the  ex 
post  facto  defence,  which  has  been  mentioned,  to  non-commissioned 
eaptors.fn)  In  the  next  place,  the  non-commissioned  captor  can  rarely 
if  ever  he  iHops  consilii:  his  Sovereign  is  hound  to  furnish  him  with 
the  means  of  ohtain'n  I  ^  I  ad  '  wh  n  r  the  emergency  arises.  He 
is  not  compelled  by  w    d      w    th  ny    's  major,  or  any  overwhelm- 

ing necessity,  fo  act  a       d  ng  t    h  d  d  discretion,  upon  the  spur 

of  the  moment ;  but  t  ften  th  h  d  n  duty  of  the  commissioned 
captor  so  to  act :  and  t  th  t  w  th  ason  and  justice,  that  Prize 
Courts  usually  award  f  a  d  d  mag  to  the  captor,  when  they  decree 
restitution  of  the  v       1  wl    h  h    h  d      And  it  has  been  said,  by 

high  authority,  that  in  all  eases  during  the  last  war,  except  the  Acteon, 
it  was  the  endeavour  of  the  English  Prize  Court  so  far  to  relieve  the 
honest  captor;  and  that  the  Acteon,  though  the  circumstances  caused 
the  eaptor  to  he  condemned  in  costs  and  damages,  did,  in  its  general 
bearing,  confirm  the  rule  which  has  been  stated.(o)  And  even  where 
the  Court  has  decided  that  there  has  been  probable  ground  for  seizure, 
it  has  sometimes  decreed  a  simple  restitution  of  the  ship  without  costs  to 
the  seizors,  who  were  revenue  officers,  acting  under  the  authority  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty.(p) 

r*4in  *CCCXXI.  8.  Thelastdivisionof  the  subject  relates  to  The 
L         -I   Orders  in  Council. 

{k)  "  A  fraudulent  act  of  the  master  or  mariners,  committed  contrary  to  their 
duty  as  such,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  owners  of  the  ship." — Bouvier's  Law  Dic- 
Uooaty,  vol.  i.  p.  159.  {!,)   lb.,  and  p.  116. 

(m)  The  Hiram,  1  Wheaton,  (Amer.)  p.  440.  Storv  on  the  Prize  Courts,  by  F. 
T.Fratt,  D.  C.  L.,pp.  72,  53. 

(n)  The  Elise,  (Dr.  Lnshington,)  November,  1854.  Eccles.  and  Adm.  Eep. 
(Spink's,)  vol.  ii.  p.  38,  S.  C.  Kepotts  of  Cases  in  Adm.  Prize  Court  and  Court 
of  Appeal,  vol.  i.  pt.  1,  p.  90. 

(o)  Ibid. 

(j)  The  Caroline,  June  12,  1855.  lb.,  toI.  i.  pt.  11,  p.  332,  The  Jawof  Bloclrade 
underwent  a  minute  esamination  in  a  judgment  of  the  judicial  committeo  during 
the  present  war,  but  no  new  principle  appears  to  hare  been  promulgated.  The 
Prnacialia  and  the  Johanna  Maria,  Reports  of  Cases  in  the  AdmiraKy  Prize  Court 
and  Court  of  Appeal,  vol.  i.  pt.  2,  p.  287. 
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In  one  of  the  leading  cases  on  this  subject,  Lord  Stowell  said  : — 
"  It  is  matter  of  universal  notoriety,  that  tlie  French  Kuler  published, 
ia  November,  1806,  a  Decree  dated  at  Berlin  (from  whence  it  usually 
takes  its  title,)  by  which  he  declared  the  British  Isles  to  be  in  a  state  of 
Blockade;  that  the  British  Government,  in  January  and  November, 
1807,  published  Orders  of  Blockade ;  the  former  prohibiting  the  trade 
of  Neutrals  between  ports  from  which  the  British  flag  was  excluded,  the 
latter  imposing  a  total  Blockade  of  those  ports.      These  Orders  were  in- 
tended  and  professed  to  be  retaliatory  against  France  ;  wiOiaut  reference 
to  that  character  they  have  not,  and  would  not,  have  been  defended  ;  but 
in  that  character  they  have  been  jnstly,  in  my  apprehension,  deemed  re- 
concileaJile  with  those  rules  of  natural  Justice  by  which  the  international 
comntiinication  of  independant  States  is  nsually  governed.     On  the  26th, 
of  December  following,  the  French  Government  issued  an  edict,  dated 
Milan  (from  whence  It  is  commonly  denominated,)  J»y  which  a  still  stronger 
pressure  was  imposed  upon  British  commerce  and  British  maritime  war- 
fare.    On  the  26th  of  April,  1809,  the  retaliatory  measure  on  the  part 
of  Great  Britain,  dated  November,  1807,  was  restricted  to  the  extent  of 
its  local  operation.         .......... 

"  The  United  States,  in  March,  1809,  passed  a  Non-intereonrse  Act, 
directed  against  both  countries,  but  accompanied  with  a  legislative  de- 
claration that  it  should  cease  to  operate  against  either  Belligerent  which 
should  repeal  their  respective  Orders  of  Blockade. "(g) 
The  French  Decree  of  Berlin,  in  1806,  was  as  follows  :—- 
Art.  1.  "Les  lies  Britanniques  aont  declar^es  en  fitat  de  hloeus. 
2.  "  Tout  commerce  et  toutc  correspondance  avec  elles  est  d^fendu." 
*4.  "Tout  magasin,  marchandise,  ou  proprigt^,  c[uoi  qu'elle  |-^.io-i 
Hoit,  qui  appartienae  &.  un  Anglais  est  de  bonne  prise.  L         J 

5,  "  Lc  commerce  des  marchandiees  Anglaises  est  d^fendu,  tous  les 
produitfi  d' Industrie  Anglaise  et  de  sea  colonies  sont  de  bonne  prise. 

7.  "Aucun  vaisseau  qui  vient  directement  d'Angleterre,  ou  de  ses 
colonies,  ne  pourra  entrer  dans  des  ports  Frangajs,  ou  qui  sont  sous  la 
puissance  Frangaise. 

8.  "  Tout  vaisseau  qui,  par  uue  fausse  declaration,  so  conduira  centre 
ees  dispositions,  sera  eonfisque.'Vr) 

The  French  Decree  of  Milan,  in  1807,  contained  a  further  outrage,  of 
the  same  kind,  upon  Internationa!  Law.  It  is  Eot  necessary  to  state  it 
at  length. (s] 

The  Orders  in  Council  were  as  follows  : — 

At  the  Court  of  the  Queen's  Palace,  January  7,  1807. 

Present : 

The  King's  Most  Bxeelient  Majesty  in  Council. 

"  Whereas  the  French  Government  has  issued  certain  Orders,  which, 

iu  violation  of  the  usages  of  war,  purport  to  prohibit  the  commerce  of  all 

neutral  nations  with  his  majest/s  dominions,  and  also  to  prevent  such 

nations  from  trading  with  any  other  country  in  any  articles  the  growth, 
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produce,  or  manufacture  of  his  majesty's  domiDiona;  and  whereas  the 
said  Government  has  also  taken  upon  itself  to  declare  all  his  majesty's 
dominions  to  be  in  a  stato  of  Blockade,  at  a  time  vihen  the  fleets  of  France 
and  her  allies  are  themselves  confined  within  their  own  ports  by  the 
superior  valour  and  discipline  of  the  British  navy ;  and  whereas  such 
attempts  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  would  give  to  his  majesty  an  unques- 
tionable right  of  retaliation,  and  would  warrant  his  majesty  in  enforcing 
the  same  prohibition  of  all  commerce  with  France,  which  that  Power 
r*413n  ^"^"'y  ^"pes  to  effect  against  the  eorameroe  of  his  *majestj's 
<-  -I  subjects,  a  prohibition  which  the  superiority  of  his  majesty's 
naval  forces  might  enable  him  to  support,  by  actually  investing  the  porta 
and  coasts  of  the  enemy  with  numerous  squadrons  and  cruisers,  so  as  to 
make  the  entrance  or  approach  thereto  manifestly  dangerous  j  and  whereas 
his  majesty,  though  unwilling  to  follow  the  example  of  his  enemies,  by 
proceeding  to  an  extremity  so  distressing  to  all  nations  not  engaged  in 
the  war,  and  carrying  on  their  accustomed  trade,  yet  feels  himself  bound, 
by  a  due  regard  to  the  just  defence  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  his 
people,  not  to  suffer  such  measures  to  be  taken  by  the  enemy,  without 
taking  some  steps  on  his  part  to  restrain  this  violence,  and  to  retort  upon 
them  the  evils  of  their  own  injustice ;  his  majesty  is  thereupon  pleased, 
by  and  with  the  advice  of  his  Privy  Council,  to  order,  and  it  is  hereby 
ordered,  that  no  vessel  shall  be  permitted  to  trade  from  one  port  to 
another,  both  which  porta  shall  belong  to,  or  be  in  the  possession  of 
France  or  her  allies,  or  shall  be  so  far  under  their  control  as  that  Britisii 
vessels  may  not  freely  trade  thereat ;  and  the  commanders  of  his  majesty's 
ships  of  war  and  privateers  shall  be,  and  are  hereby  instructed  to  warn 
every  neutral  vessel  coming  from  any  such  port,  and  destined  to  another 
such  port,  to  discontinue  her  voyage,  and  not  to  proceed  to  any  such 
port;  and  any  vessel,  after,  being  so  warned,  or  any  vessel  coming  from 
any  such  port,  after  a  reasonable  time  shall  have  been  afforded  for  re- 
ceiving information  of  this  his  majesty's  orders,  which  shall  be  found 
proceeding  to  another  such  port,  shall  be  captured  and  brought  in,  and, 
together  with  her  cargo  shall  be  condemned  as  lawful  prize.  And  His 
Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State,  the  Lords  Goramissioners  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  the  Judges  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  and  Courts 
of  Vice-Admiralty,  are  to  take  the  necessary  measures  herein  as  to  them 
shall  respectively  appertain. 

"W.  Fa-wkenek."(() 
r*4141  *"^*  *^^  ^^^^  "^  ^^*  Queen's  Palace,  the  24th  of  May,  1809. 
>-        -I  Present ; 

The  King's  Most  Escollent  Majesty  In  Council. 
"  Whereas  his  majesty  was  pleased,  by  his  Order  in  Council  of  the 
26th  of  April  last,  to  declare  certain  ports  and  places  of  the  countries 
which  have  been  lately  styled  the  kingdom  of  Holland,  to  be  subject  to 
the  restrictions  incident  to  a  strict  and  rigorous  Blockade,  as  continued 
from  his  majesty's  former  Order  of  the  11th  of  November,  1807 ;  and 
whereas  advices  have  been  received  of  a  certain  Provisional  Agreement, 

{i)  Annual  Register,  1807,  vol.  xlii.  pp.  611-2. 
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entered  into  by  His  Majesty's  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary in  Amoriea  with  the  Ooverument  of  the  United  States, 
wherehy  it  is  understood  that  His  Majesty's  Orders  in  Council  of  the 
7th  of  January,  and  of  the  11th  of  November,  1807,  shall  be  withdrawn 
so  far  as  respects  the  United  States,  on  the  10th  of  June  uext. 

"  And  whereas,  although  the  said  Provisional  Agreement  is  not  such 
as  was  authorized  by  his  majesty's  instructions,  or  such  as  his  majesty 
ean  approve,  it  may  already  have  happened,  or  may  happen,  that  persons 
being  citizens  of  the  said  United  States  may  he  led,  by  a  reliance  on  the 
said  Provisional  Agreement,  to  engage  in  trade  with  and  to  the  said  ports 
and  places  of  Holland,  contrary  te,  and  in  violation  of  the  restrictions 
imposed  by  the  said  Orders  of  the  7th  of  January,  and  of  the  11th  of 
November,  1807,  aa  altered  by  the  Order  of  the  26th  of  April  last ;  his 
majesty,  in  order  to  prevent  any  inconveniences  that  may  ensue  from 
the  circumstance  above  recited,  is  pleased,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  his 
Privy  Council,  to  order,  and  it  is  hereby  ordered,  that  the  said  several 
Orders  shall  be  suspended,  so  far  as  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
vessels  of  the  said  United  States,  so  sailing  under  the  faith  of  the  said 
Provisional  Agreement,  viz :  That  after  the  9th  day  of  June  next,  no 
vessel  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  have  cleared  out  between  the 
19th  of  April  last  and  the  20th  of  July  ensuing,  for  any  of  the  ports  of 
Holland  aforesaid  *from  any  port  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  ^^ ., .-, 
molested  or  interrupted  in  her  voyage  by  the  commanders  of  his  L  J 
majesty's  ships  or  privateers. 

"  And  it  is  further  ordered,  that  no  vessels  of  the  United  States  which 
shall  have  cleared  out  from  any  port  of  America  previous  to  the  20th  of 
July  next,  for  any  other  permitted  port,  and  shall,  during  her  voyage, 
have  changed  her  destination,  in  consequence  of  information  of  the  said 
Provisional  Agreement,  and  shall  be  proceeding  to  any  of  the  ports  of 
Holland  aforesaid,  shall  be  molested  or  interrupted  by  the  commanders 
of  any  of  His  Majesty's  ships  or  privateers,  unless  such  vessel  shall  have 
been  informed  of  this  Order  on  her  voyage,  and  shall  have  been  warned 
not  to  proceed  to  any  of  the  ports  of  Holland  aforesaid,  and  shall,  not- 
withstanding such  warning,  be  found  attempting  to  proceed  to  any  such 
port. 

"  And  it  is  further  ordered,  that  after  the  said  9th  day  of  June  nest, 
no  vessel  of  the  said  United  States  which  shall  have  cleared  out,  or  be 
destined  to  any  of  the  ports  of  Holland  from  any  other  port  or  place  not 
subject  to  the  restrictions  of  the  said  Order  of  the  26th  of  April  last, 
after  notice  of  such  Provisional  Agreement  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  molested 
or  interrupted  in  her  voyage  by  the  commanders  of  His  Majesty's  ships 
or  privateers,  provided  such  vessel  shall  have  so  cleared  out  previous  tn 
actual  notice  of  this  Order  at  such  place  of  ciearanee,  or  in  default  of 
proof  of  actual  notice  previous  to  the  like  periods  of  time  after  the  date 
of  this  Order,  as  are  fixed  for  constructive  notice  of  His  Majesty's  Order 
of  the  11th  of  November,  1807,  by  the  Orders  of  the  25th  of  November, 
1807,  and  of  the  18th  of  May,  1808,  at  certain  places  and  latitudes 
therein  mentioned,  unless  such  vessel  shall  have  been  informed  of  this 
Order  on  her  voyage,  and  warned  by  any  of  His  Majesty's  ships  or  pri- 
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vateers  not  to  proceed  to  any  port  of  Holland,  and  shall  notwithatanding 
such  ■warning,  attempt  to  proceed  to  any  such  port. 
r*41fiT  "^'I'i  H'^  Majesty  is  pleased  fnrther  to  order,  and  it  is 
L  J  *hereby  ordered,  that  the  said  several  Orders  of  the  7tli  of 
January  and  11th  of  November,  1807,  as  altered  by  the  said  Order  of 
the  26th  of  April  last,  shall  also  he  suspended,  so  far  as  is  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  vessels  of  the  said  United  States  which  shall  clear 
out  to  any  ports  not  declared  to  he  under  the  restriction  of  Blockade  from 
any  port  of  Holland  between  the  9th  day  of  June  and  the  1st  day  of 
July  nest :  Provided  always,  that  nothing  that  is  contained  ia  the  pre- 
sent Order  shall  extend,  or  be  construed  to  extend,  to  protect  any  vessels 
or  their  cargoes  that  may  be  liable  f*  condemnation  or  detention  for  any 
other  cause  than  the  violation  of  the  aforesaid  Orders  of  the  7th  of 
of  January  and  the  11th  of  November,  1807,  as  altered  by  the  said  Order 
of  the  26th  of  April  last. 

"  Provided  also,  that  nothing  in  this  Order  contained  shall  extend,  or 
be  construed  to  extend,  to  protect  any  vessel  which  shall  attempt  to 
ecter  any  port  actually  blockaded  by  any  of  His  Majesty's  ships  of  war. 

"  And  the  Eight  Honourable  the  Lords  Oommissioners  of  His  Majesty's 
Treasury,  His  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State,  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  the  Admiralty,  and  the  Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Admi- 
ralty, and  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Vice- Admiralty,  are  to  give  the 
necessary  directions  herein  as  to  them  may  respectively  appertain. 

"  Stephen  Cottkell."(m) 

The  only  defeoce  of  these  Orders  by  Lord  Stowell  is,  it  has  been  seen, 
that  they  were  retaliatory.  Why  this  defence  appears  to  the  writer  of 
these  pages  unsatisfactory  and  insufficient,  has  been  already  stated, (a:) 
The  Decrees  and  the  Orders  violated  International  Law. 


[*417]  *CHAPTEE  IIL 

RIGHT   OF  VISIT   AND  HEAaCII. 

CCGXXn.  The  next  limitation  of  the  general  rights  of  the  Neutral 
is  that  which  flows  from  his  duty  to  submit  to  the  Eights  of  Visit  and 
Search  on  the  part  of  the  Belligerent,  (a) 

This  important  subject  will,  perhaps,  be  most  conveniently  discussed 
by  oonsidering ; — 

1.  When  the  Eight  of  Visit  and  Search  may  be  exercised. 

2.  Where  it  may  be  exercised. 

3.  By  what  kind  of  force. 

(u)  Annual  Kegistor,  1809,  vol.  li.  pp.  763-5.         (i)  Vide  anft,  pp.  248-51. 

(o)  "According  to  every  known  principle  of  reaaoD,  the  establishment  of  any 
rule  of  law  necosaarily  implies  that  the  party  interested  in  its  obseiTance  shall 
have  some  means  of  ascertaining  the  fact  of  its  violation." — Letters  of  Sulpicius 
(IV.)  (Lord  Grcnville.) 
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4.  How  it  must  be  exercised. 

5.  Upon  what  kind  of  property. 

6.  What  are  the  consequences  to  the  Neutral  of  offering  resistance, 
with  or  without  Convoy,  to  the  exeroiae  of  this  heiligerent  right. 

7.  A  reference  to  the  prioeipal  Treaties  which  have  affirmed,  modified, 
or  taken  away,  hetween  the  contracting  parties,  this  right. 

CCOXXIII.  First,  as  to  when  this  Right  may  he  exercised.  Even  in 
time  of  peace  it  is  not  lawful  for  a  vessel  to  sail  upon  the  high  seas 
without  any  papers  on  board  indicating  the  nation  to  which  she  belongs. 
Pirates,  hastes  humani  generis,  always  seizable  by  everybody,  and  justi- 
ciable everywhere,  sail  the  seas  in  time  of  peace.  The  lawful  merchant, 
on  this  as  well  as  other  accounts,  is  bound  by  the  general  principles  of 
International  Law  to  be  furnished  with  documents  *proving  her  r^i-iQi 
nationality  and  her  ideiitity.{o)  This  appears  to  be  an  unooa-  L  J 
troverted  axiomof  International  Jurisprudence;  nevertheless,  it  is  evident 
that  two  important  consequences  flow  from  it. 

1.  That  a  vessel  may,  under  extraordinary  circumstances  of  grave 
suspicion,  be  visited  in  time  of  peace  upon  the  high  seas  ;  for  how  other- 
wise could  it  be  ascertained  whether  or  no  she  carried  the  proper  papers 
on  board  ?  Or  for  what  purpose,  if  she  may  not  be  visited,  is  she  to 
carry  them?(c) 

2.  It  follows  that  the  high  seas  are  not,  as  is  sometimes  contended,  a 
place  in  which  no  inquiry  whatever,  under  any  circumstances,  can  he 
exercised  by  the  ships  of  one  State  into  those  of  another;  though  the 
maintenance  of  this  extreme  proposition  is  necessary  to  sustain  the 
masim  already  so  much  discussed,  that  "free  ships  make  free  goods." 

CCCSXrV.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  Eight  of  Visit  and  Search  is  a 
strictly  belligerent  right.(tf)  But  the  Kght  of  Visit  in  time  of  peace, 
for  the  purpoie  of  ascertaining  the  nationality  of  a  vessel,  is  a  part, 
indeed,  but  a  very  small  part,  of  the  belligerent  Right  of  Visit  and 
Search. 

When  Bynkershoek  argues  for  the  Right  of  Search  in  time  of  war,  he 
points  out  the  necessity  of  it  in  these  words,  "  Velim  animadvertas, 
eatenua  utique  lioitum  esse  amicam  navem  sistere,  ut  non  ex  fallaci 
forte  aplwstri,  sed  ex  ipsis  instrumentis  in  navi  repertis  constet,  uavem 


*8urely  this  reasoning  applies  to  the  right  of  ascertaining  the  r^i-ig-i 
national  character  of  a  suspected  pirate  it  time  of  peaco ;  and  it  L        J 

(6)  "Un  des  principes  dn  droit  des  geaa  est,  que  tout  navire  doit  Sire  muiii  de 
pifeces  da  bord,  qui  permettent  do  conatater  son  identity,  et  de  reconnaitre  aft 
nationality.  Tout  navire  neutre  qui,  en  temps  depaix,  uavigua  armfi  sans  pifeces  de 
bord,  E'eipose  ^  etre  traits  oomiue  pirate." — De  Tistoje  et  Daverdj,  Traits  dea 
Ftises,  t.  i.  p.  416. 

(c)  "  Nous  avoDs  dit  que  le  pavilion  avait  ceai  d'etre  use  marque  certaiue  de 
la  natiouolite  des  navires ;  que  toua,  marcliands  et  de  guerres,  iis  se  permettaieut 
d'arbarer  des  couleurs  meusong^rea." — De  Hautefenille,  t.  iii.  p.  438. 

(d)  Le  Louis,  2  Dodson's  Adm.  Rep.,  p.  210.  La  Jeune  Eugenie,  2  Mason's 
(Amer.)  H«p.,  p.  409,  and  cited  in  the  Antelope,  10  Wbeaton's  (Amer.)  Rep.,  p.  66. 

(e)  Q.  J.  P.,  0.  xiv.  She  must  at  least  have  a  register  on  board,  though  that 
may  be  suffleient. — I  Paine's  (Amer.)  Rep.,  p.  534,  I  Kent's  Ooniment.,  p.  161. 
(1S8.)  n.  (0.) 
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may  be  added,  that  it  appea      t    h        b  d      d  bj        1 

jurist  than  Mr.  Chancellor  K     t  {/) 

CCCXXV.  Whatever  may  h    th        rr    t    p  w  th       p    t  to  th 

Eight  of  Visit  in  time  of  pe        th       t,ht        t  m     t  w       t  t 

search,  and  to  detain  for  sear  h  b  11  t       ht  wh    h  t  h 

drawn  into  question  -,(0)  it  i       n  ht  wh    h     B  11  g        t  m  j 
over  every  vessel,  not  being  ahpfw  t  tin  11  d 

a  pablic  vessel,  that  he  meet   w  th         th  (k,     Th       ght 

rooted  in  the  law  and  praetio      f      t  thtg      t       ttt       Iwt 

rather  refer  to  it  as  aeknowledf,ed  than  vdcttta         t         () 

This  right  of  mitigated  Visit  in  time  of  peace,  ia  sometimes  delicately 
described  as  the  Eiffht  of  Ajiproach.  It  ia  called  by  the  French,  droit 
d'enquite  du  pavilion,  as  distinguished  from  the  droit  de  visite  ou  de 
reeherche  ;(k)  and  it  is  said  that  this  mah'(HiaWyo/(Ae_/?a^  maybe  ascer- 
t^ned  by  signals  and  hailing,  and  that  even  when  there  is  a  suspicion 
r*49m  ^^  P^*^"?!  ^"  proceedings  beyond  the  exchange  of  *hailing  and 
L  J  signals,  must  be  taken  at  the  risk  of  the  man-of-war(;)  who  visits. 
Whether  these  limitations  be  just  or  not,  it  is  unquestionable  that  the 
Visit,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  nationality  of  the  vessel,  must 
be  exercised  without  the  Kight  of  Search,  which  is  esclusively  incident 
to  a  Belligerent. 

CGCXXVI.  A  serious  controversy  at  one  time  took  place  between  the 
United  States  of  North  America  and  Great  Britain,  on  account  of  a  claim 
put  forth  by  the  latter  Power  to  detain  vessels  suspected  of  being  engaged 
in  the  Slave  Trade,(m)  in  order  to  ascertain  the  nation  to  which  they 
belonged.  The  claim  was  thus  expressed  by  Lord  Aberdeen,  the  theo 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  : — 

.  "  In  certain  latitudes,  and  for  a  particular  object,  the  vessels  referred 
to  are  visited,  not  as  American,  but  either  as  British  vessels  engaged  in 
an  unlawful  traffic,  and  carrying  the  flag  of  the  United  States  for  a  crimi- 
nal purpose,  or  as  belonging  to  States  which  have  by  Treaty  ceded  to 
Great  Britain  the  Kight  of  Search,  and  which  right  it  is  attempted  to 
defeat  by  fraudulently  bearing  the  protecting  flag  of  the  Union  ;  or  finally, 
they  are  visited  as  piratical  outlaws,  possessing  no  claim  to  any  flag  or 
nationality  whatever. 

"  Here,  it  will  be  seen,  are  three  classes  of  cases  enumerated,  in  which 
the  right  of  Visitation  and  Search  (for  such  we  have  shown  it  to  be) 

(/)  1  Commentaries,  n.  6,  to  p.  153 

(y)  Merlin,  E^p.  t.  jtiii.  p.  116.  Le  Louis,  2  Dodson's  Adm.  Rtp.,  p.  244.  Tbo 
Anna  Maria,  2  Wheaton's  (Amer.)  Eep.,  p.  332. 

(*)  "Im  Uebrigen  kann  selbst  die  Masime,  'Frei  Sehiff  frei  Gut,'  das  rccht  dcr 
Nentralen  nicht  anssohliessen,  da  wenigstens  immer  eine  Nachfrage  nod  Nachau- 
chung  nach  Cantrebande,  deegleiclien  nach  der  Natioualitat  des  ScbiS'es,  cergotmt 
werden  muss."— Heffters,  p.  298,  i  178. 

(i)  BynkerEhoek,  Q.  J,  P.,  1.  i.  c.  xiv.  Valin,  Ordonn.,  1.  iii.  t.  ix.  art.  xii.  Vat- 
tel,  1.  iii.  c.  vii.  s.  114.  De  Martens,  viii.  0.  7,  s.  321.  Kent,  Comm.,  i.  pp.  153-4-5. 
Heffters,  p.  294,  a.  167. 

(t)  Ortolan,  Dipl.  de  la  Mer,  p.  242. 

il)  lb.,  and  note  (a)  by  Mr.  Lawrence  to  Ms  edition  of  Wheaton's  Elem.,  p.  187. 
m)  Tide  antfe,  vol.  i.  c.  ivii.,  for  an  account  of  the  Treaties  authorizing  in  time 
of  peace  the  capturs  of  vessels  belonging  to  certain  States  engaged  in  this  detest- 
able traffic. 
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may  be  exercised  under  the  Britisli  claim.  Tiie  first  class  is  that  of 
British  vessels  engaged  in  an  unlawful  traffic,  and  seeking  to  screen  their 
offeoce  under  the  Amerioaa  flag.  The  second  consists  of  vessels  helong- 
iny  to  other  Stales,  which  have  hy  Treaty  ceded  to  Great  Britain  the 
Eight  of  Visitation  and  Search,  and  which  right  is  attempted  to  be  de- 
feated hy  fraudulently  *bearing  the  protecting  flag  of  the  United  r  j,*oj-i 
States.  The  third  comprises  piratical  ovtlaws,  possessing  no  •-  -• 
rightful  claim  to  any  flag  or  national  character  whatsoever. "(n) 

AH  these  positions  were  strongly  contested  by  the  North  Atnericaa 
United  States.  It  was  said  to  be  impossible  to  distinguish  this  right  of 
ascertaining  the  nalttnial  character  of  the  vessel  from  the  belligerent  right 
of  Visitation  :  further,  that  Visitation  without  Search  would  be  nugatory, 
and  that  though  the  naval  officer  who  visted  might  be  ordered,  and 
might  be  bound  to  release  the  vessel  the  moment  that  her  national  cha- 
racter was  ascertained,  yet  it  would  always  depend  upon  his  judgment 
whether  or  no  the  vessel  did  or  did  not  belong  to  any  of  the  three  classes 
mentioned  above.  That  it  might  he  necessary  to  bring  her  into  the 
Admiralty  Court  for  a  decision  upon  the  point,  and  that  thus,  in  time  of 
peace,  rights  exclusively  appertaining  to  war  would  he  frequently  cser- 
eised.  That  as  to  indemnification  by  costs  and  damages,  firet,  the  obtain- 
ing them  was  uncertain ;  and,  secondly,  they  would  probably  be  inade- 
quate. 

That  as  to  piratical  outlaws,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
had  holden,  that  their  character  must  be  ascertained  by  other  means 
than  Visitation  and  Search  ;  that,  in  fact,  pirates  were  no  longer  formi- 
dable, and  that  piracy  was  rare. 

It  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  this  argument,  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  those  which  preceded  it,  was  estremely  weak.  And  it  is  difficuU  to 
see  why  the  penalty  of  costs  and  damages  should  not  operate  as  a  suffi- 
cient check  upon  the  possible  abuse  incident  to  the  inquiry  of  ascertain- 
ing the  national  character  of  the  suspected  vessel,  (o) 

*It  is  the  language  of  the  Prize  Court  of  the  North  American  r*i2'>l 
United  States  that,  "  Upon  the  ocean,  in  time  of  peace,  all  possess  I-  "-1 
an  entire  equality.  It  is  the  common  highway  of  all,  appropriated  to 
the  use  of  all;  and  no  one  can  vindicate  to  himself  a  superior  ores- 
elusive  prerogative  there.  Every  ship  sails  there  with  the  unquestion- 
able right  of  pursuing  her  own  lawful  business  without  interruption ;  but, 

(n)  Wbeaton  on  the  Right  of  Search,  pp.  153-4. 

(o)  Ibid.  Tho  Antelope,  10  Wheaton's  (Amer.)  Rep.,  p.  66.  The  dispute  was 
cloBed  by  the  Treaty  of  Washington  of  1842.  "  The  prntiea  mutually  stipulate 
that  each  shall  prepare,  equip,  and  maintain  in  serrice  on  the  coast  of  Africa  a 
Gufiicieut  and  adequate  squadron,  or  naval  force  of  vessels,  of  suitable  nuoibera 
and  descriptions,  to  carry  in  all  not  less  than  eighty  guns,  to  enforce,  separately 
and  respecUvely,  the  laws,  rights,  and  obligations  of  each  of  the  two  countries 
tor  the  suppression  of  the  Stave  Trade;  the  said  squadrons  to  be  independent  of 
each  other,  but  the  two  Governments  sdpulating  nevertheless  to  give  such  orders 
to  the  otBcers  commanding  their  respective  forces  as  shall  enable  them  most 
elFectnally  to  act  in  concert  and  co-o^ration,  npon  mutual  consultation,  as  exi- 
genciea  may  arise,  for  the  attainment  of  the  true  object  of  this  article;  copies  of 
all  such  orders  to  be  communicated  by  each  Government  to  the  other  reBpeotively." 
— Treaty  between  Great  Britain-  and  the  United  States,  dated  Washington,  9th 
Aug.,  1842;  Hertslel's  Treaties,  vol.  iii.  p.  853. 
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whatever  may  be  that  business,  she  ia  bound  to  pursue  it  in  such  a 
manner  as  not  to  violate  the  rights  of  others.  The  general  maxim  in 
such  cases  is,  sic  utere  tuo,  ut  non  alienum,  ladas. 

"  It  has  been  argued,  that  no  ship  has  a  right  to  approach  another  at 
sea,  and  that  every  ship  has  a  right  to  draw  round  her  a  line  of  jurisdic- 
tion, within  which  no  other  is  at  liberty  to  intrude.  la  short,  that  she 
may  appropriate  so  much  of  the  ocean  as  she  may  deem  necessary  for 
her  protection,  and  prevent  any  nearer  approach. 

"  This  doctrine  appears  to  us  novel,  and  is  not  supported  by  any 
authority.  It  goes  to  establish  upon  the  ocean  a  territorial  jurisdiction, 
like  that  which  is  claimed  by  all  nations  within  cannon-shot  of  their  shores, 
in  virtue  of  their  general  sovereignty.  But  the  latter  right  is  founded 
upon  the  principle  of  sovereign  and  permanent  appropriation,  and  has 
never  been  successfully  asserted  beyond  it.  Every  vessel  undoubtedly 
baa  a  right  to  the  use  of  so  much  of  the  ocean  as  she  occupies,  and  as  is 
essential  to  her  own  movements.  Ueyond  this,  no  esclusive  right  has 
pg ,  „q-|  ever  yet  been  recognized,  and  we  see  no  reason  for  admitting  *itfl 
■-  -I  existence.  Merchant  ships  are  in  the  constant  habit  of  approach- 
ing each  other  on  the  ocean,  either  to  relieve  their  own  distress,  to  pro- 
cure information,  or  to  ascertain  the  character  of  strangers ;  and  hitherto 
there  has  never  been  supposed  in  such  conduct  any  breach  of  the  custom- 
ary observances,  or  of  the  strictest  principles  of  the  Law  of  Nations. 
In  respect  to  ships  of  war  sailing,  as  in  the  present  case,  under  the 
authority  of  their  Government,  to  arrest  pirates  and  other  public  offenders, 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  may  not  approach  any  vessels  descried  at 
sea,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their  real  characters.  Such  a  right 
seems  indispensable  for  the  fair  and  discreet  exercise  of  their  authority; 
and  the  use  of  it  cannot  be  justly  deemed  indicative  of  any  design  to  in- 
sult or  injure  those  they  approach,  or  to  impede  them  in  their  lawful 
commerce.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  as  clear,  that  no  ship  is,  under  any 
such  circumstances,  bound  to  lie  by  or  wait  the  approach  of  any  other 
ship.  She  is  at  full  liberty  to  pursue  her  voyage  in  her  own  way,  and 
to  use  all  necessary  precautions  to  avoid  any  suspeoted  sinister  enterprise, 
or  hostile  atta  k      &b    h  ^ht  t  Tilt  h       w       f  ty    1    t     t  th 

same  time,    h     m    t  tak  t  t         1  t    th      ght     f   tl  bh 

may  use  any  j  t        d    t  t  d  by  fh    p    d  f         f  h       & 

either  astodly        thpg  ih  gbtl 

not  at  liberty  t        fl    t      j  n        p         th  t  p    ti  ply 

because  of       j    t  ral  d        rs      Tl        p        pi  rat         tl         t      1 

result  of  th       mm       d  t  d     ght     f      t  g  t       th 

in  time  ofj  &h        ttefth  rrwtht       ydff       t 

obligations       d       p       bit       f         th  hhblgfpblw 

and  is  not  to  b  f      d  d  w  th  t    (j  ) 

The  law  IS  p    h  p  1      ly    t  t  d  aa  th        t  f  th  w  1! 

admit  by  M     Ch        11     I      t  (j)  wh      h       y       Th  I 

P*_j2^-|  of  sh  p     t  b       h   fth   Iw     f     Ifdf       ,      1 

\-     "  J  point  of  fact,  practised  by  the  public  vessels  of  all  nations,  in- 

(p)  The  Marianna  Flora,  11  Whoaton's  (Amer.)  Ecp.,  pp.  43-4. 
(y)  1  Comment.,  p.  154,  (133,)  note  (fl). 
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eluding  those  of  the  United  States,  when  the  piratical  character  of  a 
vessel  ia  suspected.  The  Eight  of  Visit  is  conceded  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  real  national  character  of  the  vessel  sailing  under 
saspicious  circumstances,  and  is  wholly  distinct  from  the  Eight  of  Search. 
It  has  heen  termed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  the  right 
of  approach  for  that  purpose  ;(§)  and  it  ia  considered  to  be  well  war- 
ranted by  the  principles  of  public  law  and  the  usage  of  nations.'Yr) 

CCCXXVII.  Secondly  as  to  where  this  right  may  be  exercised. 

This  may  be  considered  affirmatively  and  negatively. {s\  A£E.rmativcly 
it  may  he  exercised,  1st,  in  the  Belligerent's  own  waters ;  2ndly,  in  those 
of  his  enemy,  and  thirdly,  upon  the  high  seas.  Negatively,  it  may  not 
be  esercisod  in  the  ports,  harbours,  or  territorial  waters  of  a  Neutral. 

The  law  as  to  this  subject  has  been  already  dwelt  upon  at  Jength  in  a 
former  part  of  this  work.(f} 

CCCXXVm.  A  delicate  question  sometimes  arises  as  to  the  right 
and  duty  of  a  Neutral  State  with  respect  to  prizes  made  by  Belligerents 
in  violation  of  Neutrality.  The  Prize  Courts  of  the  United  States  of 
North  America  appear  to  have  laid  down  sound  rules  of  laternational 
Law  upon  this  subject.  They  rightly  hold,  that  whenever  a  capture  is 
made  by  a  Belligerent  in  violation  of  Neutrality,  if  the  prize  c 
untarily  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Neutral,  it  should  be  ri 
its  original  owner.  But  this  jurisdiction  in  such  cases  does  not  extend 
beyond  the  authority  to  decree  restitution  of  the  specific  property,  with 
the  costs  and  expenses  incurred  by  the  judicial  proceeding.  The  Neu- 
tral, it  is  rightly  said  by  the  *North  American  Courts,  must  r*)nc-i 
entirely  disclaim  any  right  to  inflict  damages ;  and  it  is  no  part  L  ^  J 
of  the  duty  of  a  neutral,  nation  to  interpose,  upon  the  mere  footing  of  the 
Law  of  Nations,  to  settle  all  the  rights  and  wrongs  which  may  grow  out 
of  a  capture  between  Belligerents.  Strictly  speaking,  there  can  bo  no 
such  thing  as  a  marine  tort  between  the  Belligerents.  Each  has  an 
undoubted  right  to  exercise  all  the  rights  of  war  against  the  other;  and 
it  cannot  be  a  matter  o£  judicial  complaint,  that  they  exercised  with 
severity,  even  if  the  parties  do  go  beyond  those  rules  which  the  custom- 
ary laws  of  war  justify.  At  least,  they  have  never  been  deemed  to  be 
within  the  cognizance  fff  the  prize  tribunals  of  neutral  nations.  The 
captors  are  amenable  to  their  own  Government  exclusively  for  any  excess 
or  irregularity  in  their  proceedings ;  and  a  neutral  nation  ought  no 
otherwise  to  interfere,  than  to  prevent  captors  from  obtaining  any  unjust 
advantage  by  a  violation  of  neutral  jurisdiction.  Neutral  nations  may, 
indeed,  inflict  pecuniary  or  other  penalties  on  the  parties  for  any  such 
violation ;  but  this  must  be  professedly  in  vindication  of  its  own  rights, 
and  not  by  way  of  compensation  to  the  captured.  When  called  upon  by 
either  of  the  Belligerents  to  act  in  such  cases,  all  that  justice  seems  to 
require  is,  that  the  neutral  nation  ahould  fairly  execute  ita  own  laws,  and 
give  no  asylum  to  the  property  unjustly  captured.  It  is  bound,  therefore, 
to  restore  the  property  if  found  within  its  own  porta;  but  beyond  this  it 

(g)  The  Marianna  Flora,  11  Wheaton's  (Anier.)  Rep.,  vol.  i.  p.  43. 

{rj  Bynkershoek,  Q.  J.  P.,  1.  i.  c.  csiv. 

(»)  Merlin,  Rip.,  t,  xiii.  p.  111.  (i)  Vide  ante,  vol.  1.  cc,  vi,  vii. 
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is  not  obliged  to  interpose  between  tlie  Belligerents.  If,  indeed,  it  were 
otherwise,  there  would  be  no  end  to  the  difficulties  and  embarrassments 
of  neutral  prize  tribunals.  They  would  be  compelled  to  decide  ia  every 
variety  of  shape  upon  marine  trespasses,  in  rem  and  in.  personam, 
between  Belligerents,  without  possessing  adequate  means  of  ascertaining 
the  real  facts,  or  of  compelling  the  attendance  of  foreign  witnesses ;  and 
thus  they  would  draw  within  their  jurisdiction  almost  every  incident  of 
prize.  Such  a  course  of  things  would  necessarily  create  irritations  and 
r*19fil  animosities,  and  very  soon  embark  neutral  nations  in  *al!  the 
L  J  controversies  and  hostilities  of  the  conflicting  parties.  Conside- 
rations of  public  policy,  therefore,  confirm  the  Law  of  Nations  on  this 
subject.  («) 

CCCXXIX.  The  Courts  of  the  North  American  United  States  allow 
that  the  property  may  be  condemned  in  the  Courts  of  the  captor  while 
lying  in  a  neutral  country ;  but  still  they  rightly  hold  that  it  can  only  be 
so  adjudicated  upon  while  the  possession  of  the  captor  remains ;  but  if  it 
be  divested,  either  in  fact  or  by  operation  of  law,  that  possession  is  gone 
which  can  alone  sustain  the  jurisdiction.  And  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
d,  fortiori,  where  the  property  is  already  in  the  custody  of  a  neutral  tri- 
bunal, and  the  title  in  these  is  mbjndice,  no  other  foreign  Court  can  by 
any  adjudication  of  its  own,  rightfully  take  away,  forestall,  or  defeat  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  neutral  tribunal.fa:} 

This  would  be  to  exercise,  or  to  attempt  to  exercise,  a  sovereign  au- 
thority over  the  Court  having  possession  of  the  thing,  and  it  would  be  to 
take  from  an  independent  State  the  right  of  vindicating  its  own  justice, 
and  of  fulfilling  its  own  obligations  as  a  Neutral. 

The  United  States  have  therefore  restored  prizes  made  by  armed  vessels, 
which  in  making  them  have  violated  the  Neutrality  of  the  United  States, 
when  these  prizes  have  been  brought  into  their  ports.fy)  They  have 
even  restored  a  prize,  so  taken  in  violation  of  their  Neutrality,  when  it 
has  been  claimed  by  the  original  icrong-doer,  though  it  may  have  come 
back  to  his  possession  after  a  regular  condemnation  as  prize;  neverthe- 
less, it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  regular  condemnation  would  not  be 
considered  by  them  as  protecting  the  title  of  a  third  jterson,  being  a 
bcm&  fde  purchaser,  without  notice  of  the  original  defect.fs)  Lawful 
-^ .  „_  captors  may,  by  a  violation  of  the  municipal  regulations  of  *the 
L  -I  State  within  whose  limits  their  prize  is  brought,  work  a  forfeiture 
ofit.(aJ 

In  these  doctrines  a  severe  but  a  just  conception  of  the  duties  and 
rights  of  Neutrality  appears  to  be  embodied. 

CCCXXX.  Thirdly,  by  what  kinds  of  force  this  Eight  may  be  cser- 


(u)  La  Amistad  de  Rues,  5  Wheatoa's  (Amer.)  Rep.,  p.  3S5. 

(i)  The  Sautissima  Trinidad,  7  Wheaton's  (Amer.)  Rep,,  p.  355. 

\y)  The  Gran  Para,  7  Wheaton's  (Amer.)  Rep.,  p.  471. 

(z)  The  Arrogante  Barcelones,  ib.,  p.  496. 

(oj  The  Josefa  Segunda,  5  Wheaton's  (Amer.)  E*p.,  p.  338.  Eynk.,  Q.  J.  P,,  I. 
sv.,  m  fine.  Such  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Courts  of  Holland,  from  which  Bynkec- 
shoelt  himself  dissented. 
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First,  it  must  be  exercised  by  an  armed  force,  not  by  a  merchant- 
T easel. 

Secondly,  it  must  be  exercised  by  a  Teasel  commissioned  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  State  to  wliieb  she  belongs. 

Such  Teasels  are  of  two  kinds  ; — 

1.  The  regular  naTy — the  public  ships  of  the  State. 

2.  PriTate  Tcssela  eoramissioned  for  the  purposes  of  the  particular  war, 
or,  as  they  are  generally  caMed,  privateers.  The  subject  of  pnTateers 
has  been  dealt  with  in  a  former  Tolume  of  this  work.(6)  The  power  of 
granting  commissions  and  the  consequences  of  exercising  belligerent 
rights  without  them,  have  been  especially  considered.  To  these  former 
remarks  it  should  be  added,  that  it  would  not  seem  to  be  just  to  condemn 
a  person  acting  with  good  faith  under  an  illegal  commission  as  guilty  of 
piracy.{c) 

In  the  present  war,  England  and  France  haTe  as  yet  waived  their  un- 
questionable right  of  commissioning  pnTateers.  Russia  has  maintained 
a  silence  upon  this  subject.  It  is  true  that  great  abuses  were  perpetra- 
ted by  prJTateers :  it  is  untrue,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  that  they  alto- 
gether escaped  punishment  in  the  Prize  Courts.  However,  in  the  present 
war,  the  Queen  of  England  has  declared  that  "it  is  not  'h&i present  inten- 
tion, to  issue  letters  of  marque  for  the  commissioning  of  privateers. "(rf) 

*CCCXXXI.  FourthJy,  how  this  Eight  must  be  exercised.        r^iosi 

It  is  a  principle  which  goTems  the  whole  subject,  that  this  L  J 
Bight  of  Visit  and  Search  must  be  conducted  with  as  much  regard  to  the 
rights  and  safety  of  the  vessel  detained  as  is  consistent  with  a  thorough 
examination  of  her  character  and  voyage. 

All  that  is  necessary  to  this  object  is  lawful,  all  that  transcends  it  is 
uniawful.(e\ 

Whatever  may  be  the  injury  that  casually  results  to  an  individual 
from  the  act  of  another,  wbile  pursuing  the  reasonable  exercise  of  an 
established  right,  it  is  his.  misfortune.  The  law  pronounces  it  damnuta 
absque  injuria,  and  the  individual  from  whose  act  it  proceeds  is  liable 
neidier  at  law,  nor  in  the  forum  of  conscience.     The  principal  right 

(J)  Vol.  i.  p.  393. 

(c)  United  States  v.  Klintocfc,  5  Wheaton's  (Amer.)  Hep.,  p.  140.  Tbe  subject 
Is  liere  glanced  at,  but  no  jadicial  opitiion  expressed. 

(rf)  Order  in  Council  of  2Stii  March,  1S54.  Speaking  of  privateera,  Lord  Gren- 
ville  said,  "  The  maxims  of  the  British  Naval  Code  do  not  depend  on  the  fluctuating 
circumatanees  of  occasional  interest.  They  are  fixed  and  permanent,  drawn  either 
from  the  immutable  principles  of  natural  law,  or  from  the  long-calablisbod  usage 
of  civUiKed  societies ;  and  whoever  will  turn  from  the  fleeting  dreams  of  modern 
speculation,  to  the  immortal  works  of  the  great  masters  of  this  science,  will  easily 
convince  himself  that  no  practice  can  be  more  consonant  to  reason  and  justice 
than  that  of  carrying  on  pablio  war  in  some  degree  by  individual  exertions.  Nor, 
although  it  be  true  that  occasional  irregularities  may  prevail,  ought  this  country 
to  renounce  an  important  right,  merely  because  we  hear  some  exaggerated  state- 
ments of  rapine  and  violence  committed  by  those  who  exercise  it.  Such  assertions 
are  made  with  great  facility,  becanse  It  is  almost  always  impossible  to  disprove 
them,  unless  the  Neutral  would  pursue  his  complaint  in  those  Courts  which  are 
constantly  open  for  his  redress." — Speech  of  Lord  Grenville  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
Nov.  13,  1801,  on  the  Motion  for  an  Address,  ic,  (published  1802,)  pp,  94-5. 

(e)  The  Anna  Maria,  2  Wheaton's  (Amer.)  Rep.,  p.  332.   The  Eleanor,  ib.,  p.  358. 
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rily  carries  with  it  alao  all  the  means  essential  to  its  e 
vessel  must  he  pursued  ia  order  to  be  detained  for  examination.  And 
if  in  the  pursuit  she  has  been  in  any  way  injured,  e.  g.,  dismasted,  upset, 
stranded,  or  even  run  on  shore,  and  lost,  it  would  be  an  unfortunate  case, 
hat  the  pursuing  vessel  would  be  acquitted. 

r«i'>Ql  CCCXXXII.  The  mode  of  summoning  the  Neutral  to  undergo 
L  J  *Visitation  is  by  the  firing  of  a  cannoa-shot  on  the  part  of  the 
Belligerent.  Tho  distance  at  which  this  shall  he  fired  has  often  been  the 
subject  of  particular  convention,  but  the  name  given  to  it  is  usually  that 
which  is  borrowed  from  the  French,  viz.,  semonce,  coup  d' assurance  ;(^/) 
though  it  has  also  been  eailed  by  Jurists  who  use  the  English  tongue, 
the  a£irming  gun.  This  subject  and  the  general  question  of  damage 
done  to  the  Neutral  in  consequence  of  his  neglecting  to  obey  the  sum- 
mona  of  the  Belligerent  was  much  considered  by  the  Judges  of  the  North 
American  United  States  in  the  ease  of  the  Marianna  Flora. 

"  We  are  not  disposed  (the  American  Judge  said)  to  admit  that  there 
exists  any  such  universal  rule  or  obligation  of  an  affirming  gun,  as  has 
been  suggested  at  the  bar.  It  may  be  the  law  of  the  maritime  States  of 
the  European  Continent  already  alluded  to,  founded  in  their  own  usages 
or  positive  regulations,  but  it  does  not  hence  follow  that  it  is  binding 
upon  all  other  nations.  It  was  admitted,  at  the  argument,  that  the 
English  practice  is  otherwise ;  and,  surely,  as  a  maritime  Power,  England 
deserves  to  be  listened  to  with  as  much  respect,  on  such  a  point,  as  any 
other  nation.  It  was  justly  inferred,  that  the  practice  of  America  is 
conformable  to  that  of  England ;  and  the  absence  of  any  counter  proof 
on  the  record  is  almost  of  itself  decisive.  Such,  however,  as  the  practice 
is,  even  among  the  continental  nations  of  Europe,  it  Is  a  practice  adopted 
with  reference  to  a  state  of  war  rather  than  peace.  It  may  be  a  useful 
precaution  to  prevent  conflicts  between  *Neutrals,  and  allies, 
L  -I  and  Belligerents,  aud  even  between  armed  ships  of  the  same 
nation.  But  the  very  necessity  of  the  precaution  in  time  of  war  arises 
from  circumstances  which  do  not  ordinarily  occur  in  time  of  general 
peace.  Assuming,  therefore,  that  the  ceremony  might  be  salutary  and 
proper  in  periods  of  war,  and  suitable  to  its  exigencies,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  it  is  justly  to  be  insisted  on  at  the  peril  of  costs  and  damages 
in  peace.  In  any  view,  therefore,  we  do  not  think  this  omission  can 
avail  the  claimants. 

"  Again ;  it  is  argued  that  there  is  a  general  obligation  upon  armed 
ships,  in  exercising  the  Eight  of  T^isitation  and  Search,  to  keep  at  a 
distance,  out  of  cannon-shot,  and  to  demean  themselves  in  such  a  manner 
aa  not  to  endanger  Neutrals.     And  this  objection,  it  is  added,  has  been 


(/)  Hcffters,  9.  169.  "Lorsque  dens  Taisseaux  de  guerri 
haute  mer,  sous  quelque  pavilion  qu'ils  aient  naviguS  jusqu'a  ce  moment,  colui 
des  deux  qoi  d^aite  connaitre  r^ellement  la  nationality  de  I'autre,  arbore  sea  yraies 
conlenrs,  et  tjre  un  coup  de  canon,  soil  ^  pondre,  soit  i  boulet  perdu.  L'autre 
bittiment  doit  rfipondre  de  la  mEme  manifere,  e'eat-it-dire,  hisser  son  pavilion,  et 
tirer  ^galement  nn  coup  de  canon  &  boulet  perdu  on  a  poudre.  Ce  coup  de  canon, 
appe!6  coup  d'aasurance,  est  la  parole  d'honneur  donnfie  par  le  commandant,  par 
I'^tat-major  font  entier,  que  le  pavilion  qui  flotte  sur  leurs  t«tes  est  bien  celui  de 
la  nation  propriStaire  du  bEltiment." — Hautefeuille,  t.  iii.pp.  438-D. 
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specially  provided  for,  and  enforced  by  the  stipulations  of  many  of  our 
own  Treaties  with  foreign  Powers.  It  might  be  a  decisive  answer  to  this 
argument,  that  hero  no  Right  of  Visitation  and  Search  was  attempted  to 
be  exercised.  Lieutenant  Stockton  did  not  claim  to  be  a  Belligerent 
entitled  to  search  Neutrals  on  the  ocean.  His  commission  was  for  other 
objects.  He  did  not  approach  or  subdue  the  Marianna  Flora,  in  order 
to  compel  her  to  submit  to  hia  search,  but  with  other  motives.  He  took 
possession  of  her,  not  because  she  resisted  the  Eight  of  Search,  but 
because  she  attacked  him  in  a  hostile  manner,  without  any  reasonable 
cause  or  provocation. 

"  Doubtless,  the  obligation  of  Treaties  is  to  be  observed  with  entire 
good  faith  and  scrupulous  care.  But,  stipulations  in  Treaties  having  sole 
reference  to  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  Belligerents  in  time  of  war, 
cannot  upon  any  reasonable  principles  of  construction,  bo  applied  to 
govern  cases  exclusively  of  another  nature,  and  belonging  to  a  state  of 
peace.  Another  consideration,  quite  sufficient  to  establish  that  such 
stipulations  cannot  be  applied  in  aid  of  the  present  case,  is,  that  whatever 
may  be  our  duties  to  other  nations,  we  have  no  such  Treaty  subsisting 
with  Portugal.  It  will  scarcely  be  pretended  that  we  are  bound  to 
*Portugal  by  stipulations,  to  which  she  is  no  party,  and  by  rsioi-j 
which  she  incurs  no  correspondent  obligation.  L         J 

"  Upon  the  whole,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  the  conduct  of  Lieutenant 
Stockton,  in  approaching,  and  ultimately  in  subduing  the  Marianna 
Flora,  was  entirely  justifiable.  The  first  wrong  was  done  by  her,  and 
his  own  subsequent  acts  were  a  just  defence  and  vindication  of  the  rights 
and  honour  of  hia  country,{^)  in  any  Court  of  International  Justice. "(/() 

In  the  foregoing  sentences  the  language  of  the  North  American  Prize 
Courts  has  been  adopted.     It  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  doctrine  of 
the  British  Courts  of  International  Law  : — "  The  right  (Lord  Stowell 
observes)  of  visiting  and  search'  gm      hthp      pn  the  high 
whatever  be  the  ships,  whatev      b    th  g        wb  )     tl     d 

nations,  is  an  incontestible  right    f  th    1  wf  lly     mm  d     u 

of  a  belligerent  nation — be  th      h  p     th  1  th    d    t      t 

what  they  may — because,  till  th  y  ted     nd  h  d    t  d  t 

appear  what  the  ships,  or  the        g  th    d    t      t  d  t 

for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  tl         p      t    th  t  th  ')     *  ^^ 

Eight  of  Visitation  and  Search  exists.  This  right  is  so  clear  in  principle, 
that  no  man  can  deny  it  who  admits  the  legality  of  maritime  capture  ; 
because  if  yoa  are  not  at  liberty  to  ascertain  by  sufficient  inquiry  whether 
there  is  property  that  can  legally  be  captured,  it  is  impossible  to  capture. 
Even  those  who  contend  that  free  ships  make  free  goods,  must  admit 
the  exercise  of  this  right  at  least  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether 
the  ships  are  free  ships  or  not.  The  right  is  as  clear  in  practice  as  in 
theory ;  for  practice  is  uniform  and  universal  upon  the  subject.  The 
many  European  Treaties  which  refer  to  this  right,  refer  to  it  as  pre-ex- 
isting, and  merely  regulate  the  exercise  of  it.  '''Al!  writers  upon  1-3,^39-1 
the  Law  of  Nations  unanimously  acknowledge  it,  without  the  L       "'-' 

(_g)  The  Mariaona  Flora,  11  Whcaton'a  (Amer.)  Rep,  pp.  48-50. 

(h)  The  Eleanor,  2  Wheaton's  (Amer.)  Rep.,  p.  258. 

August,  1857.— 21 
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L'seeption  even  of  Hiibner.  The  right  must  anqnestionably  be  exercised 
with  as  little  of  personal  harshaess  and  of  vexation  in  the  mode  as  pos- 
sible ;  but,  soften  it  as  much  as  you  can,  it  ia  still  a  right  of  force, 
though  of  lawful  force — something  in  the  nature  of  civil  process  where 
force  is  employed,  but  a  lawful  force,  which  cannot  lawfully  be  resiated.'Vi) 

CCCXXXIII.  But  a  very  different  principle  applies  to  cases  of  wilful 
misconduct  on  the  part  of  seizors. 

If  a  neutral  ship  he  destroyed  by  a-captor,  either  wantonly  or  under 
an  alleged  necessity,  iu  which  she  herself  was  not  directly  involved,  the 
captor,  or  his  Government,  is  responsible  for  the  spoliation.  The  gravest 
importance  of  such  an  act  to  the  public  service  of  the  captor's  own  State 
will  not  justify  its  commission.  The  Neutral  is  entitled  to  full  restitu- 
tion in  value.fi)  Severe  damages  ought  to  be  inflicted  upon  those 
captors  who  have  behaved  with  cruelty  towards  the  captured  crew,  and 
also  for  negligence  in  the  care  of  Prize  property,(Q  e,  g.,  for  refusing  to 
receive  such  nautical  assistance  as  would  in  all  probability  have  pre- 
vented the  happening  of  damages  which  have  actually  accrued  to  the 
ship. (to)  The  captor  who  takes  his  prize,  without  necessity,  to  an  in- 
i;onvenient  port  for  adjudication,  may  be  justly  mulcted  in  demurrage, 
r*4331  ^°^^^>  ^^^  damages,  as  the  exigency  of  the  case  may  rcquire;(M) 
L  -I  and  *a  similar  principle  governs  cases  in  which  the  captor  has 
shown  an  unnecessary  delay  in  proceeding.  (o\  Captors  who  have  made 
11  justifiable  seizure  may  forfeit  their  title  by  subsequent  misconduct.(^) 

COGXXXIV.  Fifthly.  Upon  what  kind  of  property  this  right  may 
be  exercised? 

It  may  bo  exercised  upon  the  merchant  or  private  ships  of  all  Neutral 
States,  but  not  upon  their  ships  of  war  or  public  vessels. 

An  universal  and  long-established  usage  of  nations,  growing,  perhaps, 
originally  out  of  comiti/,  but  long  ago  transplanted  into  the  domain  of 
right,(j)  exempts  all  such  vessels  from  the  belligerent  right  of  Visit  and 
Search.  The  same  usage  would  no  doubt,  upon  the  other  element, 
exempt  all  military  equipage,  and  all  such  as  belonged  to  the  executive 
of  a  State  from  detention  and  spoliation  by  belligerent  armies. 

CCCXXXV.  A  question  arises  in  time  of  war,  often  rife  with  interna- 
tional quarrels  of  the  bitterest  kind,  viz.  as  to  the  right  of  a  Belligerent 
to  search  all  vessels,  public  and  private,  suspected  of  harbouring  deserters 
from  the  navy  and  army  of  the  Belligerent. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  North  America  admits  the 
Bight  of  Visitation  and  Search  by  belligerent  men-of-war  of  their  pri- 


{l)  The  Maria  and  the  Vrow  Johanna,  4  Sob.,  p.  348.  Tiie  Concordia,  2  Rob,, 
p.  102.  The  St.  Juan  Baptiata,  and  La  Puriasima  ConceptioD,  5  Rob.,  p.  33.  Tht 
Eleanor,  2  Wheaton's  (Amer.)  Rop.,  p.  3D9. 

(m)  Die  Fire  Damer,  5  Robiosoa'a  Adm.  Rep.,  p.  35t.  The  SL  Juan  Baptista 
and  La  Puriasima  Conception,  ib.,  p.  33,     Der  Mohr,  4  Rob.,  p.  314. 

(n)  The  Anna,  5  Bob.,  p.  385.  The  Wlllielrasber^,  ib.,  p.  143,  The  Principe 
Athtelanlfl,  Edwarda,  p.  70     The  Catherina  Elizabeth,  1  Actoa,  p.  309. 

(o)  The  Eliza,  1  Acton'a  Rep.  p.  33G.     The  Zee  Star,  4  Rob.,  p.  II. 

(p)  The  Speoulatinu,  3  Robinson's  Adm.  Rep.,  p.  296,  vide  antfe. 

(q)  Vide  ant6,  vol.  i.  p.  161,  for  some  remarks  on  tbia  subject. 
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Tate  merchant  vessels,  for  enemy's  property,  articles  contraband  of  war, 
or  men  in  the  land  or  naval  service  of  the  enemy ;  hut  it  does  not  under- 
stand the  Law  of  Nations  to  authorize,  and  does  not.  admit  the  Right  of 
Search  for  auhjects  or  seamen.  England,  on  the  other  hand,  has  asserted 
the  right  to  look  for  her  suhjects  on  the  high  seas,  into  whatever  service 
they  may  emhark.  The  claim  of  England  to  the  Eight  of  Search,  on 
tke  high  eeaa,  of  neutral  vessels,  for  deserters  and  other  persons  liable 
to  *military  and  naval  service,  has  been  a  question  of  animated  p*io  i-i 
disouasion  between  her  and  the  United  States  of  North  America.  L  -• 
It  was  one  principal  cause  of  the  war  of  1812  between  these  States,  and 
remains  unsettled  to  thia  day;  in  the  discussions  in  1842,  between  Lord 
Ashburton  and  Mr.  Webster,  relative  to  the  boundary  lino  of  the  State 
of  Maine,  the  American  Minister  incidentally  discussed  the  subject;(i-) 
but  no  conclusion  was  arrived  at.  It  appears  clear  to  the  writer  of  these 
pages,  that  in  the  present  state  of  International  Law,  this  Right  of 
Search  ought  to  be  confined  in  its  exercise  to  merchant  vessels. 

CCGXXSVI.  Sixthly,  what  are  the  consequences  which  flow  from  a 
resistance,  on  the  part  of  the  Neutral,  to  the  exercise  of  this  belligerent 
right?  This  resistance  maybe  exercised  (1,)  either  by  the  ship  herself, 
or  (2,)  by  an  armed  vessel  or  vessels  accompanying  her  by  way  of  escort 
or  convoy. 

OCCXXXVII.  It  is  admirably  said  by  Lord  Stowell,  that  it  is  a  wild 
conceit,  that  wherever  force  is  used,  it  may  be  lawfully  resisted  r  a  lawful 
force  cannot  lawfully  be  resisted.  The  only  case  where  it  can  be  so  is. 
in  the  state  of  war  and  conflict  between  two  countries,  where  one  party 
has  a  perfect  right  to  attack  by  force,  and  the  other  has  an  equally 
perfect  right  to  repel  by  force ;  but  in  the  relative  situation  of  two 
countries  at  peace  with  each  other,  no  such  conflicting  rights  can  possibly 
co-esist.M 

It  is  upoa  these  principles  that  International  Law  universally,  by  its 
accredited  voice,  inflicts  the  penalty  of  confiscation  upon  the  neutral 
merchantman  or  private  vessel  which  resists  the  Belligerent's  Right  of 
Search. 

OCCXXXVIII.  It  remains  to  be  considered  whether  the  *fact  [-^iqe-, 
that  the  private  is  accompanied,  or,  according  to  the  usual  phrase,  L  -• 
convoyedy  by  s,puhlic  vessel,  makes  any,  and,  if  any,  what  difference  in 
the  application  of  this  principle. 

Upon  this  subject  it  seems  best  to  use  the  language  of  Lord  Stowell, 
in  one  of  his  most  careful  and  best  reasoned  judgments ; — 

"  That  the  penalty  for  the  violent  contravention  of  this  right  is  the 
confiscation  of  the  property  so  withheld  from  Visitation  and  Search. 
For  the  proof  of  this  I  need  only  refer  to  Vattel,  one  of  the  most  correct 
and  certainly  not  the  least  indidgent  of  modern  professors  of  public  law, 

{t\  Kent's  Comm.,  vol.  i.  p.  157,  (note.)  An  Inquiry  into  the  Validity  of  tlie 
Britisli  Claim  to  a  Bight  of  Visitation  and  Search  of  American  Vessels  eaepected 
to  be  engaged  in  the  African  Slave  Trade,  by  Mr.  Wheaton.  London,  1842. 
Websler'E  Works,  vol,  v.  p.  142,  vol.  vi.  p.  329,  cited  by  Mr.  Lawrence  in  bis 
edition  of  Wbeaton'a  Elem.,  note  to  p.  188. 

(a)  Tbe  Maria,  I  Robinson's  Adm.  Rep.,  p.  36, 
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In  Book  IIT.  c.  7,  sect.  114,  ho  espresaes  himself  thus :  '  On  ne  peut 
empgcher  le  transport  des  effets  de  contrebande,  si  I'ott  rte  visite  pas  les 
Taisseaux  neutres  que  Ton  rencontre  en  mer.  On  est  done  ea  droit  de 
les  visiter.  Quelques  nations  puissantes  ont  refus^  en  diff^renta  tema 
de  se  soumettre  h,  cette  visite;  aujourd'hui  rni  vaisseaii  neutre,  q^i 
re/useroil  dewuffrir  la  visite,  seferoit  condamner  par  cela  se-al,  com/me 
itant  de  bonne  prise.'  Vattel  is  here  to  be  considered  not  as  a  lawyer 
merely  delivering  an  opinion,  bat  as  a  witness  asserting  the  fact — the 
fact  that  such  is  the  existing  practice  of  modern  Europe.  And  to  be 
sure,  the  only  marvel  in  the  case  is,  that  he  should  mention  it  as  a  law 
merely  modern,  when  it  is  remembered  that  it  is  a  principle,  not  only 
of  tho  Civil  Law  (on  which  great  part  of  the  Law  of  Nations  is  founded,) 
but  of  the  private  jurispnidence  of  most  countries  in  Europe, — that  a 
contumacious  refusal  fo  submit  to  fair  inquiry  infers  all  the  penalties  of 
convicted  guilt.  Conformably  to  this  principle  we  find  in  the  celebrated 
French  Ordinance  of  1681,  now  in  force.  Article  12,  'That  every  vessel 
ihall  he  good  prize  in  case  of  resistance  and  combat;  and  Valin,  in  his 
Rmaller  Commentary,  p.  81,  says  expressly,  that  although  the  expression 
is  in  the  conjunctive,  yet  that  the  resistance  alone  is  sufficient.(t\  He 
r*4361  "^^^™  **'^  *^^  Spanish  Ordinance  1718,  evidently  copied  from  it, 
L  J  in  which  it  is  expressed  in  the  disjunctive,  '  in  case  of  resistance 
or  eomhal.'  And  recent  instances  are  at  hand  and  within  view,  in  which 
it  appears  that  Spain  continues  to  act  upon  this  principle.  The  first 
time  in  which  it  occurs  to  my  notice  on  the  inquiries  I  have  been  able 
fo  make  in  the  institutes  of  our  own  conntry  respecting  matters  of  this 
nature,  excepting  what  occurs  in  the  Black  Book  of  the  Admiralty, («) 
is  in  the  Order  of  Council,  1664,  Article  12,(3;)  which  directs,  '  That 

(i)  "In  some  of  the  Treaties  of  Franco,  this  article  is  expressly  inserted  in  tlie 
disjunctive.  Treaty  hetwcen.  France  and  the  Ducbj  of  Mecidenburg,  art.  IS,  an. 
1TT9.  De  Marten's  Tr.,  voL  ii.  p,  40,  also  between  France  and  Eamburgh,  an. 
1J69." 

(u)  "  B.  v.  Item  se  aucune  nef  oti  vessel  de  la  ditte  8otte  b  congie  et  pouvoir 
de  Tadmiral  de  passer  hors  de  la  flotte  entour  aucun  message  ou  autre  besongne, 
B'ila  encontrent  ou  tcouvent  ancnns  vesseaulx  estranges  sur  la  mer  ou  en  ports  dea 
ennemys,  adonques  ceulx  de  nostro  flotte  doivent  demandec  des  maistres  et  gouv- 
eraeurs  de  telz  vesseaulx  estrangers  dont  ilz  sotit  et  enlj:  biea  examiner  de  lenr 
charge  ensemblement  avecques  leurs  muniments  et  endcntures,  et  s'il  est  trouve 
aucune  chose  da  suspicion  en  telz  resseauls  que  lesbiens  sont  aui  eanemys,  qui 
sontirouvez  dedena  les  dits  vesseaulx  avec  lears  maistres  et  gouverneurs  ensem- 
blement  avecqnes  les  biens  dedens  icelle  estants  sauvement  seront  amenees  devant 
I'admiral,  et  illccques  a'il  est  troure  qu'ilz  aont  loyauls  matcbants  et  amys  sans 
suspicion  de  colerer,  les  biens  seront  a  euli  redeliyrees  Sans  eulx  rien  docimager, 
autrement  seront  pris  avee  leurs  biena  et  raensonnez  comme  la  loy  de  mer  TouU 
et  demande. 

"B.  8.  Se  ancunes  de  nos  nefs  ou  vcaseauli  encontrent  sur  la  mer  ou  en  porta 
aacans  autres  vesseaulx,  qui  facent  rebelletees  ou  defense  encontre  ceuls  de  noz 
,  nefs  ou  vesseauls,  adoncques  bien  Use  a  nox  genta  lea  autres  comme  ennemys 
assaiilir  et  par  forte  majn  lea  prendre  et  amener  entiferement,  comme  ilz  les  ont 
gaignez,  devant  I'admiral  sans  eulx  piller  on  endommager,  illecques  de  prendre  ce 
qoe  loy  et  coustnrae  de  mer  veult  et  demande,"  &c. 

(x)  "During  the  struggle  for  naval  superiority,  whicli  took  place  between  the 
maritime  states  of  Europe,  about  the  middle  of  tho  seventeenth  century,  the  pre- 
tension of  resisting  search  by  the  protection  of  convoy,  was  put  forward  with 
much  caution,  and  apparently  for  the  first  time,  by  Christina  Queen  of  Sweden, 
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when  any  sliip,  met  witbal  by  Hho  Royal  Navy  or  other  ship  r^Ag'7-\ 
commissionated,  shall  fight  or  make  resistance,  the  said  ship  and  L         J 

Aug.  16,  1653,  Art.  Ith, '  Thej  shall  in  all  possible  waja  decline  that  tliey,  or 
any  of  those  that  belong  to  them  be  seacohed.  For  seeing  they  are  oaly  sent  to 
prevent  all  incoaveQienoe  and  clandestine  dealings,  it  is  espected  tha,t  they  may 
bo  beliefed,  and  suffered  to  pass  and  proceed  on  their  course  unmolested,  with  all 
such  things  as  are  under  their  care,' — It  was  restrained  to  neutral  ports. — Art.  6th, 
'  And  more  especially,  for  certain  reasons,  it  is  our  command,  that  our  own  men- 
of-war  Jo  chiefly,  and  in  the  beginnbig,  steer  their  course  to  snch  ports  as  are  neutral, 
in  the  English  End  Dutch  war,  till  we  ^ve  any  Eitthor  directions  on  that  account, 
However,  withoat  any  hindrance  to  our  own  subjects,  that  intend  to  carry  on  their 
own  free  trade  to  England  and  Holland  without  conToy.' — Tburloe's  State  Papers, 
Tol,  i.  p.  424. 

"Ic  1655  it  was  taken  up  by  Holland:  'They  have  a  design  to  hinder  the  Pro- 
tector all  visitaUon  and  search ;  and  this  by  very  strong  and  sufficient  convoy  ; 
and  by  this  means  they  will  draw  all  trade  to  themselves  and  their  ships.' — Ibid., 
vol.  iv.  p.  303. 

"In  May  1656  there  happened  an  actual  rencounter  on  this  subject,  between  a 
fleet  of  merchantmen  from  Cadiz,  {Spain  being  then  at  war  with  England,)  under 
the  convoy  of  de  Ruyter,  with  seven  men-of-war,  and  the  commodore  of  some 
English  frigates.  '  Antwerp. — We  have  certain  news  of  the  arrival  of  de  Ruyter 
in  Zealand  from  Cadiz,  from  whence  he  brought  stores  of  plate,  mostly  belonging 
to  merchants  of  this  city ;  he  was  met  withal  at  sea  by  some  English  frigates,  but 
finding  themselves  too  weak  they  let  him  go.' — Ibid.,  vol.  iv.  p.  740.  See  also  the 
particular  account  of  what  passed,  given  by  a  Dutch  officer  to  the  Sta,tes  General ; 
'  That  upon  de  Ruyter  declaring  that  there  was  not  anything  oo  board  belonging 
to  the  King  of  Spain,  they  parted.  Ibid.,  vol.  iv.  p.  730.  It  appears,  however, 
that  the  arrival  occasioned  great  triumph  in  Holland  and  Flanders,  and  that  the 
fleet  was  deeply  laden  with  silver  for  the  king  of  Spain,  and  the  service  of  his 
armies  In  Flanders.  'De  Ruyter  brought  in  his  own  ship,  and  others  in  his  fleet, 
the  sam  of  20,000,000  (perhaps  rials)  of  gold  and  eilver,  the  greatest  part  for  the 
king  of  Spain's  use  and  the  merchants  of  Brabant  and  Flanders.' — Ibid.,  vol,  iv. 
pp.  733,  748.  The  13th  article  of  the  Eng.  Ord.  of  1664  might  perhaps  be  pointed 
against  these  pretensions. 

"  In  another  letter  in  the  same  collcotion,  3lBt  Sept.  165T,  from  Nieuport,  the 
Dutch  ambassador  in  England,-— we  find  the  subject  of  convoy  was  strongly 
pressed  at  that  time,  and  resisted  on  the  part  of  this  country:  'respecting  secret 
articles,'  concerning  the  visitation  of  ships  which  are  minvoyed  under  the  flag  of 
the  state.  I  acquainted  their  Lordships,  that  of  old  aU  kings  and  states  had  made 
a  difference  between  particular  ships  sailing  upon  Uieir  risques  and  adventures 
and  between  ships  of  the  state  and  those  which  pass  the  sea  under  their  flag  and 
protection.  That  their  high  and  mighty  lords  were  of  an  opinion  tiat  it  does 
strengthen  the  security  of  this  state,  Uiat  the  ships  of  the  slate  and  ofiicers  should 
be  responsible,  as  it  were,  for  the  ships  sailing  under  their  convoy ;  and  that  which 
I  had  proposed  in  my  last  memorandum  concerning  the  same  on  behalf  of  their 
high  and  mighty  lords  was  no  new  thing,  hut  that  plan  had  been  most  commonly 
proposed  on  all  the  treaties  since  the  year  185.1,  in  that  manner  that  without  regu- 
lating the  same  according  to  the  said  articles,  the  troubles  at  sea,  whereof  I  had 
BO  often  complained,  could  not  be  removed  and  prevented,  and  1  alleged  several 
eiamplcs.  Upon  which  now  one  then  the  other  of  the  said  three  lords*  replied, 
and  did  very  much  insist,  that  it  could  not  consist  with  their  security ;  that  they 
could  not  nor  oMgkt  to  trust  so  much  to  particular  captains  at  sea ;  ^at  it  would 
be  an  introduction  and  encouragement  to  disaffected  persons  t«  assist  the  enemy, 
and  urged  especially  that  in  no  former  treaties  any  such  articles  were  fonnd,  and 
that  their  high  and  mighty  lords  had  no  reason  to  desire  now  any  such  novelty. 
I  smd  that  the  practice  on  this  side  in  regard  of  searching  and  visiting  ships  with- 
out difference  was  a  new  thing,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  Ketherlauds, 
feeling  the  trouble  and  inconveniency  of  it,  had  reason  to  insist  that  it  may  be 
rectified  by  a  good  regulation.— Vol.  vi.  p.  511.  Bee  also,  for  the  former  confer- 
ence, vol.  V.  p.  G63. 

"It  appears  that  bo  many  objections  had  arisen  on  the  tr 
*  ThurloB,  Wolsely,  Jones. 
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r*438n  S^ocl^  shall  be  adjudged  *l3wful  prize.' — A  similar  article  occurs 
I-  -I  in  the  Proclamation  of  1672.  I  am  aware,  that  in  those  orders 
r*4391  ^'^^  proclamation  are  to  be  found  some  articles  not  very  *con- 
L  J  siatent  with  the  Law  of  K^ations  as  understood  now,  or  indeed  at 
that  time ;  for  they  are  expressly  censured  by  Lord  Clarendon. (y)  But 
the  article  I  refer  to  is  not  of  those  he  reprehends ;  and  it  is  obserrahle 
that  Sir  Robert  Wiseman  then  fie  King's  idvoeate  Generil  who 
ptdpnth       tl  1G3       dr  dppbt         fm 

ftlm       hh      d  11  tmktl         tlwth      ybrv 

t         f  Imthfwratd  yigthttwth 

1         d  th        d   J   t  d      1       t  th    B    t  1    Vdm     Ity      I  w  11      t     ■\ 

thtthtlmyth        b        >k  p  ta         b 

1     t  f      m  ty         f  p  1    y  by  wh    I     t  m  y  b    fit  tl    t  tl 

dm       trat         f  th       p  f  La       1      Id  b    t  mp      1       th     h     I 

f  th        t  b       !    wh    h  h  ^ht  t        t    t  d    pply  tl   m     f 

n  m  a  an  d  y  that  tate  my  d  fr  m  t  t  m  ghts  d 
th  t    t      up    m  1  th         d  to  d  t    m  wh  t  t 

m  yb    fit  t    d         th    p    t    ul  jt      h  as       y    th 

n  ht      d  t  tl    th      wh  t  th    &t  t     ts  If  w     Id  p  It!        m 

f    t     f     pt  B  tl    t     iwith        iid  p        llf      pn      pi       t 

—  p  n  th    d   t     t      tl      ty    f  V  tt  I  —  p      th    1    1 1  t        f 

th  t  m     t  m  t  w  11  aa  th         f  w  try  — 

wt       I         t        t     1  y  t  d  w     th  t  by  th     L  w    f  N  t 

d  rvt    d      d  1  b      t     nd        (        d  t  t    S       h        th    p    t 

fa         t    I  I  to     1  wf  1    ru  f  11  w  d  by  th     1  g  1 

q  f       fi      t         0 

CCCXX\I\    It   h  uld  h  w         b     t  t  d  th  t  th    p      ity   f 
fist       f  tant'\istt  1&       h  tb        flted 

as     wh      th         tral  1  h  d  hi   ^    u  d   t    h       t  fi  d 

of  the  exist«noe  of  the  war — ^for  it  is  this  existence  which  founds  the 
duties  of  Neutrality,  (tl) 

part  of  Holland,  that  it  waa  found  neoessatj  to  form  an  entirely  now  project. — Vol. 
T.  pp.  523,  B53. 

"in  a  Bubeequent  letter  from  the  Hague,  30th  Sot.  165t,  it  appears  that  the 
treaty  broke  off  on  this  difference :  '  Le  Sieur  Nienport  n'eet  pas  encore  ici  arrive, 
mais  il  escrit  nussi  d'avoir  prina  son  cong^.  II  est  fort  croyable  qu'il  ne  aera  gu^e 
content  d'avoir  faille  i  acheTer  le  trailed  dc  la  marine;  n^anmoins  je  m'imagine 
que  la  Hollande  k  present  ne  seroit  pas  fort  marry  de  no  I'avoir  pas  acheTd,  pour 
ae  Be  pas  osier  la  liberty  de  yisiler  des  mimes  en  cette  guerre  centre  Portngal.' — 
Thurloe's  St.  Pap.,  toI.  vi.  p.  623. 

"  On  the  auhject  of  search  generally,  without  any  expTeased  refirence  to  convoy, 
there  is  this  letter  ftom  Cromwell  to  General  MoDtaga:  'The  secretary  hath 
communicated  to  us  your  letter  of  the  28th,  by  which  yon  acquaint  him  with  the 
directions  yoa  have  gireo  for  the  searching  of  a  Flushing  and  other  Dutch  ships, 
which  (as  you  are  informed)  have  bullion  and  other  goods  aboard  them  belonging 
to  the  Spaniard,  the  declared  enemy  of  this  state.  There  is  no  question  to  be 
made,  but  what  you  have  directed  therein  is  agreeable  both  to  the  laws  of  nations 
and  the  particular  treaties  which  are  between  this  commonwealth  and  the  United 
provinces,  and  therefore  we  desire  you  to  continue  the  said  direction,  and  to 
require  the  captains  to  be  careful  in  doing  their  duty  therein. — Hampton  Court, 
30th  August,  16al,'" 

(j()  Lord  Clarendon's  Life,  p.  242. 

U)  The  Maria,  1  RobinEoa's  Adni.  Rep.,  pp.  363-9. 

(a)  The  St.  Juan  Baptista,  5  Robinson's  Adm.  Rep.  p.  33. 
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*Nor  will  tlie  forcible  resistance  of  the  master  of  an  enemy  |-»i .  at 
merchant  vessel  enure  to  the  condemnation  of  neutral  property  L  -I 
laden  on  board  of  it.  The  attempt  of  the  enemy  master  to  save  or 
rescue  his  vessel  from  the  captor  is  the  hostile  act  of  a  hostile  person, 
and  a  perfectly  legitimate  attempt.^?)) 

CCCXL.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  neutral  master  attempt  a  rescue,  or 
to  withdraw  himself  from  Search,  he  is  guilty  of  a  breach  of  duty ;  and 
if  he  effect  this  breach  by  a  recurrence  to  force,  the  penal  conseciuence 
will  reach  the  property  of  his  owner,  and  the  whole  property  entrusted 
to  his  care.     In  such  a  case  ship  and  cargo  will  be  condemned, (c) 

CCCXLI.  What  if  a  Neutral  put  his  property  on  board  an  armed  shiji, 
which  he  must  presume  will  be  defended  against  the  enemy  ? 

According  to  the  opinion  of  Lord  Stowell  and  Justice  Story — and  he 
is  a  bold  jurist  who  opposes  their  combined  opinion — a  Neutral  who  so 
acts  betrays  an  intention  te  resist  Visitation  and  Search,  which  he  could 
not  do  by  putting  his  property  on  board  a  merehantman-^and  so  far 
he  adheres  to  the  Belligerents— he  withdraws  himself  from  the  protec- 
tion of  Neutrality,  and  adopts  another  mode  of  defence ;  he  relies  on  an 
enemy's  force  for  protection,  and  he  must  for  the  time  be  considered  as 
an  enemy. (rf) 

"If,"  says  Mr.  Justice  Story,  "for  a  moment  it  could  be  admitted 
that  a  Neutral  might  lawfully  ship  goods  in  a  con-armed  ship  of  an 
enemy,  or  might  charter  such  a  ship,  and  navigate  her  with  a  neutral 
crew,  these  admissions  would  fall  far  short  of  succouring  the  claimant. 
He  must  successfuliy  contend  for  broader  doctrines,  for  doctrines  which 
in  my  humble  judgment  arc  of  infinitely  more  dangerous  tendency  than 
any  which  Schlegcl  and  Hubner,  the  champions  of  Neutrality,  have  jet 
advanced  into  the  field  *of  maritime  controversy.  I  cannot  r*i4i-| 
bring  my  miad  to  believe  that  a  neutral  can  charter  an  armed  "-  J 
enemy  ship,  and  victual  and  man  her  with  an  enemy  crew  (for  though 
furnished  directly  by  the  owner,  they  are  in  effect  paid  and  supported  by 
the  charterer,)  with  the  avowed  knowledge  and  necessaiy  intent  that  she 
should  resist  every  enemy;  that  he  can  take  on  board  hostile  shipments 
on  freight,  commissions,  and  profits;  that  he  can  stipulate  expressly  for 
the  benefit  and  use  of  enemy  convoy,  and  navigate  during  the  voyage 
under  its  guns  and  protection;  that  he  can  be  the  entire  projector  and 
conductor  of  the  voyage,  and  co-operate  in  all  the  plans  of  the  owner  to 
render  resistance  to  Search  secure  and  effectual;  and  that  yet,  notwith- 
standing all  this  conduct,  by  the  Law  of  Nations  he  may  shelter  his  pro- 
perty from  confiseation,  and  claim  the  privileges  of  an  inoffensive  Neu- 
tral. On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  me  that  such  conduct  is  utterly 
irreconcilable  with  the  good  faith  of  a  friend,  and  unites  ail  the  qualities 
of  a  most  odious  hostility.  It  wears  the  habiliments  of  Neutrality  only 
when  the  sword  and  the  armour  of  an  enemy  become  useless  for  defence. 
If  it  be,  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  a  violation  of  Neutrality  ta  engage  in  the 
transport-service  of  the  enemy,  or  t«  carry  his  despatches  even  on  a 

(fi)  Tho  Catheriua  Elizabeth,  5  Eob.  Adm,  Hep,,  p.  232. 

(()  The  Franklin,  3  Ackin'a  Etp.,  p.  106. 

(d)  Tho  Fanny,  1  Dodsou'a  Adm.  Eep.,  p.  443. 
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neutral  voyage,  how  nrncJi  more  so  must  it  be  to  enlist  all  our  own  inter- 
ests ia  his  service,  and  hire  his  arms  and  his  crew  in  order  to  prevent  the 
exercise  of  those  rights  which,  as  Neutrals,  we  are  hound  to  suhmit  to. 
The  doctrine  is  founded  in  most  perfect  justice,  that  those  who  adhci-c 
to  an  enemy  connection  shall  share  the  fate  of  dn  enemy    (p1 

It  is  true,  however,  that  the  Court  was  compjsed  of  lour  Judges  of 
whom  Mr,  Justice  Story  was  one  only  and  that  the  other  three  dis 
sented  from  his  opinion,  and,  in  a  bubse^uent  case  adJerLd  to  this  dis- 
sent.(/) 

r*442T  *^°  ^^^'  ^^^'^^°^i  ^^  ^^^  Prize  Law  of  the  United  Stite  if 
L  J  North  America  is  concerned,  jt  is  competent  to  a  Neutral  to  put 
goods  on  hoard  an  armed  enemy's  ship. 

But  with  respect  to  International  Law,  this  ease  is  different.  Mr. 
Justice  Story  adhered  to  his  opinion  ;(i/j  and  looking  to  his  subsequent 
and  daily  increasing  reputation,  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  his 
agreement  with  suoh  an  authority  as  Lord  Stowell  upon  a  question  of 
this  kind,  does  constitute  a  balance  in  favour  of  the  proposition  which 
these  great  men  have  deliberately  sanctioned  in  most  elaborate  judg- 
ments. 

CCCXLII.  Seventhly.  T\'e  have  to  notice  some  of  the  principal 
Treaties  which  have  afErmed,  modified,  or  taken  away,  between  the 
contracting  parties,  this  Right. 

The  leading  Treatj(ft)  which  affirms  and  incorporates  the  Common 
Law  of  nations  upon  the  subject,  is  the  famous  Treaty  of  the  Pyrenees 
between  France  and  Spain.  By  the  17th  article  of  this  Treaty  it  is 
stipulated  as  follows: — 

"Les  navires  d'Espagne,  pour  ^viter  tout  desotdre,  n'approcheront 
pas  de  plus  pr^  les  Frangais  que  de  la  port^e  du  canon,  et  pourront 
envoyer  leur  petite  barque  ou  ohaloupe  h  bord  des  navires  Franjais,  et 
r*-lii^n  faire  entrer  dedans  deux  ou  *trois  hommea  seulment,  k  qui 
L  -1  seront  montr^s  lea  passeports  par  lo  maltre  du  navire  Frangais, 
par  Icsqucls  il  puisse  apparoir,  non-seulement  de  la  charge,  mais  aussi  da 
lieu  de  sa  demeuro  et  residence,  et  du  nom  taut  du  maltre  ou  patron  que 
due  navire  mgme,  afia  que,  par  ces  dcus  moyens,  on  puisse  connaitre 

(f)  The  Nereide,  9  Cranch'g  (Amer.)  Rep.,  p.  454. 

{/)  In  the  case  of  the  Atalftnta,  Chief  Justice  Marshall  said :  "  On  the  first 
question  the  case  does  not  essentially  differ  from  that  of  the  Nereide.  It  is  unne- 
cessaij  to  repeat  the  reasoning  on  which  that  case  was  decided ;  the  opinion  then 
given  by  the  three  judges  is  retained  by  them.  The  principle  of  the  Law  of 
Nations,  that  the  goods  of  a  fl'iecil  are  safe  in  the  bottom  of  an  enemy,  may  be, 
and  probably  wJU  be,  chaoKed,  or  so  impaired  as  lo  leave  no  object  to  which  it  is 
applicable;  but  so  loDg  as  the  principle  shall  be  acknowledged,  this  Court  must, 
reject  constructions  which  render  it  totally  inoperative." — 3  Wheaton's  (Amer.) 
Sep.,  p.  4!  5. 

(g)  "I  have  been  latterly  engaged  in  drawing  up  my  dissenting  opinion  in  the 
case  of  the  'Nereide,'  (9  Oranch's  Reports,  p.  449.)  I  have  now  completed  it ;  and 
never  in  my  whole  life  was  I  more  entirely  satisfied  that  the  Court  were  wrong  in 
their  jadgment." — Life  of  Story,  vol.  i.  p.  256. 

"Errare  mehercale  malo  cum  Plafone." 

(h)  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  all  treaties  which  have  been  concerned  with  this 
subject  have  admitted  the  eaercise  of  this  right  in  time  of  war. — De  Uautefeuille, 
t.  3,  p.  450.    Hefitera,  169, 
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s'il  porte  des  inarchandiaes  de  contrebande,  et  qu'il  appraisse  sufSsainuieiit 
tant  de  )a  quality  dudit  navire  que  de  son  maitre  oa  patron;  auxqucis 
pasaeporta  et  lettres  de  mer,  se  d^cret  donnera  entiSre  foi  et  cr^atice."{z) 
CCOXLIII.  The  matter  of  Convoy  was  made  the  subject  both  of  the 
Treaty  of  the  Armed  Neutrality  of  1800,  and  of  the  Treaty  between 
England  and  Russia  in  1801.  The  provisions  respecting  each  appear  in 
the  following  parallel  columns  : — 


"  Art.  V.  That  the  declaration  of  the 
officer  wbo  shall  commitDil  the  ship  of 
war,  or  ships  of  war,  of  the  king  or 
emperor,  which  shall  he  convoying  one 
or  more  merchant  ships,  that  the  convoy 
has  no  contraband  goods  onboard,  shall 
be  snffioient,  and  that  no  search  of  bis 
ship,  or  the  other  ships  of  the  convoy, 
shall  be  permitted ;  and  the  better  to 
ensure  respect  to  those  principles,  and 
the  stipulations  founded  upon  them, 
which  their  disinterested  wishes  to  pre- 
serve the  preacriptlble  rights  of  neutral 
nations  have  suggested,  the  high  con- 
tracting parties,  to  prove  their  sincerity 
and  justice,  wilt  gire  the  strictest  orders 
to  their  captains,  as  well  of  their  ships 
of  war  as  of  their  merchant  ships,  to 
load  no  part  of  their  *Hhipa,  or  secretly 
to  have  on  board  any  articles  which,  by 
virtue  of  the  present  convention,  may 
be  considered  as  contraband;  and  for 
the  more  completely  carrying  into  exe- 
cution this  command,  they  will  respec- 
tively take  care  to  give  directions  to 
their  Courts  of  Admiralty  to  publish  it 
whenever  they  shall  think  it  necessary; 
and  to  this  end  the  regulation  which 
shail  contain  this  prohibition,  under  the 
several  penalties,  shall  be  printed  at  the 
end  of  the  present  Act,  that  no  one  may 
plead  ignorance. (i) 


1801. 

"Art.  IT.  The  tivo  high  contracting 
parties,  wishing  also  to  prevent  all  sub- 
jects of  dissention  in  future,  by  limiting 
the  right  of  search  of  merchant  ships 
going  under  convoy  to  those  cases  only 
in  which  the  belligerent  power  might 
experience  areal  prejudice  bythe  abuse 
of  the  neutral  flag,  have  agreed: — 

"1.  That  the  right  of  searching  mer- 
chant ships  belonging  to  the  subjects 
of  one  of  the  contracting  powers,  and 
navigating  under  convoy  of  a  ship  of 
war  of  the  same  power,  shall  only  be 
exercised  by  ships  of  war  of  the  belli- 
gerent party,  and  shall  never  extend  to 
letters  of  marque,  privateers,  or  ether 
vessels,  which  do  not  belong  to  the 
royal  or  imperial  fleet  of  their  r«j..-i 
majesties,  but  which  their  sub- '-  J 
jects  shall  have  fitted  out  for  war. 

"2.  Tbat  the  proprietors  of  all  mer- 
chant ships  belonging  lo  the  subjects  of 
one  of  the  contracting  sovereigns,  which 
shall  he  destined  to  sail  under  convoy 
of  a  ship  of  war,  shall  be  required, 
before  they  receive  their  sailing  orders, 
to  produce  to  the  commander  of  the 
convoy  their  passports  and  certificates, 
or  sea  letters,  in  the  form  annexed  to 
the  present  treaty. 

"3.  That  when  such  ship  of  war, 
having  under  convoy  merchant  ships, 
shall  be  met  with  by  a  ship  or  ships  of 
war  of  the  other  contracting  party,  who 
shall  then  be  in  a  state  of  war,  in  order 
to  avoid  all  disorder,  they  shall  keep 
ont  of  cannon-shot,  unless  Ibe  state  of 
th  the  place  of  meeting,  render 

approach  necessary;  and  the 

mm      1  r  of  the  ship  of  the  belli- 

g        t  power  shall  send  a  boat  on  board 

h  y,  where  they  shall  proceed 

Ip        lly  to  the  verification  of  the 

p  p  d  certificates  that  are  to  prove, 

part,  that  the  ship  of  w 


th 


.0  take  under  its 


juch 


h  merchant  ships  of  it 

th  such  a  cargo  and  for  such  a 

he  other  part,  that  the  ship 


(i)  Dumont,  Corps  Diplom.,  t.  vi.  2  part.  p.  2G4. 
(i)  See  Appendix  to  Speech  of  Lord  Grenville  in 
1801,  (pub.  1802.) 


the  House  of  Lords,  Nov.  13, 
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of  war  of  the  l>elligerent  party  beloags 
to  the  rojal  or  imperial  fleet  of  thuir 
majesties. 

"4.  This  Terifiea.tioii  made,  no  *seareli 
shall  take  place  if  tbe  papers  are  found 
in  form,  and  if  tbere  esistE  no  good 
motive  for  euspicion.  In  tlie  contrary 
case,  the  commander  of  tbe  neutral  ship 
of  war  {being  duly  required  thereto  by 
tbe  commander  of  the  ship  or  ships  of 
war  of  tbe  belligerent  power)  is  to  bring 
to,  aud  detain  his  convoy  during  the 
time  necessary  for  the  search  of  the 
ehips  which  compose  it;  and  be  shall 
have  the  faculty  of  naming  and  dele- 
gating one  or  more  ofBcers  to  assist  at 
the  search  of  the  said  ships,  which  shall 
be  done  in  hia  presence  on  board  each 
merchant  ship,  conjointly  with  one  or 
more  officers  appointed  by  the  comman- 
der of  tbe  ship  of  the  belligerent  party. 

"5.  If  it  happen  that  the  commander  of 
the  ship  or  ships  of  war  of  the  bellige- 
rent power  having  esamined  the  papers 
found  on  board, and  having  interrogat«d 
the  master  and  crew  of  the  ship,  shall 
see  just  and  sufficient  reason  to  detain 
the  merchant  ship,  in  order  to  proceed 
to  an  ulterior  search,  he  shall  notiff 
such  intention  to  the  commander  of  the 
convoy,  who  shall  have  the  power  to 
order  aa  officer  to  remain  on  board  the 
ship  thus  detained,  and  to  assist  at  tha 
examination  of  the  cause  of  her  deten- 
tion. The  merchant  ship  shall  be  car- 
ried immediateJy  to  tbe  nearest  and 
most  convenient  port  belonging  to  the 
belligerent  power,  and  the  ulterior 
search  shall  b«  carried  on  with  all 
possible  diligence. 

*"Art.V.  Itis  in  like  manner  agreed, 
thatif  any  merchant  ship  thus  convoyed 
should  be  detained  without  just  and 
sufScient  cause,  tbe  commander  of  the 
ship  or  ships  of  war  of  the  belligerent 
power  shall  not  only  be  bound  t«  make 
to  the  owners  of  the  ship  and  of  the 
cargo  a  fnll  and  perfect  compensation 
for  all  the  losses,  expenses,  damages, 
and  costs  occasioned  by  such  a  deten-- 
tion,  but  shall,  moreover,  undergo  an 
ulterior  pnnishmeBi  for  every  act  of 
violence  or  other  faalt  which  he  may 
have  eommitted,  according  as  the  nature 
of  the  case  may  reqaire.  On  the  other 
hand,  tbe  convoying  ship  shall  not  be 
permitted,  under  any  pretext  whatso- 
ever, to  resist  by  force  the  detention  of 
tbe  mercbaot  ship  or  ships  by  the  ship 
or  ships  of  war  of  the  belligerent 
power;  an  obligation  whiub  the  com- 
mander of  a  ship  of  war  with  convoy 
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is  not  bound  to  obaerre  towards  letters 
of  marque  and  privateers."  (?) 

OCCXLIV.  The  foUowmg  Treaties  will  be  found  to  be  amODg  the 
most  important  of  those  which  relate  to  the  subject  of  Visitation  and 
Search  in  time  of  War  :— 
Austria  and  Spain,  1725. 
"        and  Morocco,  1805. 
"        and  Ensaia,  1785. 
Columbia  and  the  TJnitcd  States  of  North  America,  1824. 

and  noUand,  1829. 
*Denmark  and  The  Two  Sicilies,  1742.  r*ii7n 

"         and  France,  1663  and  17i2.  <-  "*   '-I 

"  {confirmed  by  that  of  1842.) 

"         and  Great  Britain,  1669. 
"         and  Prussia,  1818. 
"        and  Kussia,  1782  and  1800. 
'<         and  Tripoli,  1752. 
"         and  Tunis,  1751. 
The  Two  Sicilies  and  Holland,  1753. 

"  and  the  Ottoman  Porte,  1740. 

"  and  Russia,  1787. 

'<  and  Sweden,  1742. 

"  and  Tripoli,  1741  and  1816. 

«  and  Tunis,  1816. 

Spain  and  The  United  States,  1795. 
"     and  France,  1659. 
"     and  Holland,  1648  and  1650 
"     and  The  Ottoman  Porte,  1782. 
«     and  Portugal,  1668. 
"     and  Tripoli,  1784. 
"     and  Tunis,  1791. 
The  United  States  and  Central  America,  (federation  of,)  1825. 

"  and  France,  1778  and  1800. 

France  and  Great  Britain,  1632,  1677,  1713,  and  1786. 
"      and  Morocco,  1682  and  1767. 
"      and  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  1779. 
"      and  Holland,  1646,  1662,  1678,  1697,  1713,  and  1739. 
"      and  The  Ottoman  Porte,  1535. 
»      and  Russia,  1787. 
"      and  Tunis,  1604. 
"     and  Sweden,  1672. 
Great  Britain  and  Holland,  1667. 

«  and  Morocco,  1721,  1750,  1760,  and  1801. 

"  and  Ottoman  Porte,  1675. 

"  and  Portugal,  1642.  r*JJSn 

*"  and  Russia,  1766,  1797,  and  1801.  L  '**^-l 

ouge  of  Lords,  Nov.  13, 
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Great  Britain  and  Sweden,  1664,  1802,  and  1803.     (This  last  Treaty 
authorizes  the  exercise  of  a  right  of  preemption  of 
lOper  cent.) 
"  and  Tripoli,  1662,  1716,  and  1751. 

and  Tunis,  1662,  1686,  and  1751. 
Holland  and  Morocco,  1683  and  1782. 
"      and  Sweden,  1781. 
"      and  Tripoli,  1703  and  1728. 
'i      and  Tunis,  1662,  1704,  1708,  and  1713.(^m) 
The  Treaties  which  have  conferred  the  right  of  Visitation  and  Search, 
in  time  of  peace,  upon  the  ships  of  certain  States  in  certain  latitudes  and 
under  certain  conditions,  for  the  purpose  of  extirpating  the  Slave  Trade, 
have  been  mentioned  in  a  former  volume  of  this  work-fn) 


[*-i49]  *CH AFTER  IT. 

TOE  RIGHT   OF  CAPTURE. TIIB  DUTY   OF   THE   CAPTOR. 

CCCXLV.  The  Kigkt  of  Capture  and  the  Duty  of  the  Captor  are,  of 
course,  not  dependent  upon  the  element  on  which  tLey  happen  to  he 
exercised.  For  instance,  the  rules  of  International  Law  with  respect  to 
the  circumstances  which  are  necessary  to  constitute  an  actual  Capture, 
the  exact  time  when  the  contest  is  at  an  end,  the  enemy's  property  actu- 
ally aci^uired,  jure  utcforiie,  hy  the  conqueror,  the  recognized  signs  of 
surrender,  and  other  questions  of  the  like  kind,  are  equally  incident  to  all 
war,  whether  waged  by  sea  or  by  land. 

But  with  respect  to  the  Eights  and  Duties  incident  to  Capture,  as 
with  respect  to  the  tribunal  wliich  adjudicates  upon  them, (a)  they  have, 
in  maritime  affairs,  been  moulded,  by  the  reason  of  the  thing  and  by 
usage,  into  a  regular  system  of  established  practice,  which  has  not  yet 
beea  attained  in  matters  connected  with  military  operations  by  ]and.(J) 

It  is  with  the  consideration  of  the  law  as  applied  to  the  Rights  and 
Duties  springing  from  Maritime  Capture,  that  this  chapter  will  be  prin- 
cipally occupied. 

CCCXLVI.  This  subject  of  Maritime  Capture{c)  presents  for  solution 
the  following  questions  : — 

1.  What  may  bo  captured  ? 

2.  "What  constitutes  Capture  ? 

3.  Where  may  Capture  be  made? 

(ib)  De  Martens  et  De  Cussy,  Rec.  de  Tr.  et  ConT.,  vol.  i.  pp.  46,  iT,  judes  cipli- 
catif.  See  also,  Bee.  des  Traitfis  de  Commerce  et  de  Savigatioa  de  la  France,  par 
M.  ie  Compte  D'Hauterire  et  M.  le  Cbevalier  F.  de  Cussy,  t.  is.  pp.  350—358,  tit. 
Neutralite. 

(n)  Vol.  i.  chap.  xvii. 

la)  Vido  antfe,  p.  104.  (J)  Ibid. 

(c)  Effect  of  War  upon  the  Trade  and  Property  of  Neutral  and  Mai'itime  Capture 
and  Prize,  by  J.  P.  Deane,  D.  C.  L.    London,  1854. 
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RIGHT    OF    CAPTUKE.  — DUTY    OF    CAPTOR.  SS3 

*4,  To  whose  benefit  docs  the  Capture  enuro  ?  r*4'i01 

5.  When  does  it  so  enure  ?  L         J 

6.  What  must  be  done  by  the  Captor  after  Capture?  and  to  what 
Ports  may  the  captured  property  be  taken  ? 

7.  In  the  Courts  of  what  country  must  it  be  adjudicated  upon  ? 

8.  Where  must  the  captured  property  be  at  the  time  of  condemnation? 

9.  The  forfeiture  by  misconduct,  of  the  Captor's  title  to  Prize  ? 
CCCXLVII.  1.  Whatman  he  captured? 

This  question  has  already  been  answered  in  the  foregoing  chapters. 
The  summary  of  the  details  discussed  in  these  chapters  is,  that  all  pro- 
perty belonging  to  the  enemy  found  afloat  upon  the  high  seas,  acd  all 
property  so  afloat  of  Subjects  or  Neutrals  conducting  themselves  as  Bel- 
ligerents may  be  lawfully  captured. (iZ) 

The  limitations  and  mitigations  by  which  this  abstract  principle  of 
International  justice  has  been  curtailed  and  softened  must  be  sought  for 
in  the  preceding  pages  of  this  volume. 

CCCXLVni.  2.  WfMt  constitutes  Capture? 

An  act  of  taking  possession  is  not  indispensably  necessary  to  a  Capture  : 
an  obedieace  to  the  summons  of  a  hostile  attack  or  hostile  force,  though 
none  of  the  enemy's  crew  be  on  board,  is  sufficient. (e)  The  attack  on 
an  enemy's  ship  *and  the  compelling  her  to  run  into  the  port  of  j. 
aa  ally  amounts  to  legal  capture. (/) 

But  if  one  party  take  a  vessel  and  afterwards  abandon  her,  and  then 
another  take  the  same  vessel,  the  last  seizor  is  in  lawthe  only  Captor.(^) 
But  the  inability  of  the  prize  master  to  soeure  the  captured  vessel  against 
a  rescue,  should  one  be  attempted,  his  inability  to  bring  in  the  vessel 
without  the  aid  of  the  hands  belonging  to  her,  is,  in  reason,  no  proof  of 
abandonment.  If  the  circumstances  of  the  captured  vessel  be  such  as  to 
do  away  all  apprehension  of  rescue,  and  inspire  confidence  that  the  crew 
will  bring  her  into  port,  the  property  of  the  Captor  may  be  retained  as 
well  by  a  prize  master  alone,  as  by  a  considerable  detachment  from  his 
crew."(A^ 

The  real  surrender  (deditioj  of  a  vessel  is  to  be  dated  from  the  time 
of  striking  the  colours. (i)  Restitution  after  a  first  seizure  does  not  bar 
a  second  by  another  seizor,  though,  M  judicialii/  recorded,  it  would  bar 
the  first  seizor ;  but  otkerieise  a  second  seizure  by  the  same  seizor  is  lanful, 
though  it  is  made  under  peril  of  costs  and  damages.(i) 

(d)  See  Mr.  Justice  Storj'a  judgment  in  the  Jnlia,  8  Cranch'a  (Amer.)  Eep.,  p. 
189,  "By  fiction,  or  rather  by  intendment  of  law,  all  property  condemned  ia  the 
property  of  enemies,  that  is,  of  persons  so  to  be  considered  in  the  particular 
transaction." — The  Elsabs,  5  Rob.  Adm.  Rep.  p.  116. 

(«)  La  Esperanza,  1  Hazard's  Adm.  Rep.,  p.  91.  Tbe  Edward  and  Mary,  3 
Rob.  Adm.  Rep.,  p.  305.  The  Hercules,  2  Dodson's  Adm.  Sep.  p.  363.  The  Resolu- 
tion, 6  Rob.,  p.  13.    The  William  and  Mary,  4  Rob.,  p.  386. 

(/)  La  Esperanza,  1  Haggard's  Adm.  Rep.,  p.  91. 

{g)  The  Diligentia,  1  Dodson's  Adm.  Rep.,  p.  405.  The  Polly  and  the  Margue- 
ritte,  note  to  the  John  and  Jane,  i  Rob.,  p.  2lT.  The  Lucretia,  I  Hay  and  ijar- 
riott's  Adm.  Rep.,  p.  227. 

(h)  The  Alexander,  8  Cranch's  (Amer.)  Ecp.,  p.  180. 

(i)  The  Rebeckah,  1  Rob.,  p.  233. 

(ftl  The  Mercurius,  1  Rob.  p.  80.     Tbe  Woodbridge  1  Haggard,  p.  74. 
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CCOXLIS.  3.    Wherema;/  Oapiure  he  made ? 

It  has  been  already  shown  in  preceding  portions(A  of  this  work,  that 
it  is  not  competent  to  a  belligerent  to  exercise  any  Rights  of  War  witiiin 
the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  a  Neutral  Stat«,(m.)  and  that  this  juriadic- 
v*AV}'\  ''''''  ^^•'^"'^^  "i"*'  ""'y  *within  ports,  headlands,  and  bays,  but  to 
L  -la  recognized  distance  at  sea  from  the  shore  itself.  Thus  Cap- 
tttres  made  by  armed  vessels  stationed  in  a  river  of  a  Neutral  Power,  or 
in  the  mouth  of  his  river,  or  in  his  harbours,  for  the  purpose  of  esereis- 
ing  the  rights  of  Wat  from  that  river  or  harbour,  are  invalid  ;  and  where 
a  belligerent  ship,  lying  within  neutral  territory,  made  a  Capture  with 
her  boats  sent  out  of  tlie  neutral  territory,  the  Capture  was  also  held  to 
he  invalid ;  for  though  the  hostile  force  employed  was  applied  to  the  cap- 
tured vessel  lying  out  of  the  territory,  jet  no  such  use  of  a  neutal  terri- 
tory for  the  purpose  of  War  is  to  be  permitted. (») 

CCCL.  All  Captures,  therefore,  made  by  Belligoronts  within  these 
limits  are,  at  the  request  of  the  Government  of  the  Neutral  State,M  pro- 
nounced by  Courts  of  International  Law  to  bo  invalid. 

But  here  two  important  observations  must  be  made.  First  tl  t  tl  e 
request  for  restitution  must  he  made  by  some  person  clotted  with  nth  ty 
j.^ , .  „^  to  represent  his  Government  *in  negotiations  with  foreign  fet  te 
I-  -1  and  not  by  a  merely  public  agent,  such  as  a  Consul  wh  se 
authority  extends  only  to  commercial  matters  Secondly,  a  h  tu. 
e/iemies,  a  Capture  made  within  Neutral  waters  is  deemed  to  ail  ntents 
and  purposes,  rightful ;  it  is  only  by  the  Neutral  Sovercif,n  thit  it^  legal 
validity  can  be  called  in  question  ;  and  as  to  him  and  him  only  is  it  to 
be  considered  void.  Tho  enemy  has  no  right  whatsoever ,  and  if  the 
Neutral  Sovereign  omits  or  declines  to  interpose  a  claim  tho  jrjperty  is 
eondemnable,yMre  6effi,  to  the  Captors.  "This  says  Mr  Justice  Story, 
is  tho  clear  result  of  the  authorities ;  and  the  doctrine  rests  on  well  e  ta 
bJished  principles  of  public  Law."(p ) 

OCCLI.  This  restitution  as  Mr  Wheaton  ol  ■'Lrve' (2)  t  "ecerallj  made 

m  Vol  i.  chap.  iv.  viii. 

(m)  "Jure  Belli  adveraus  hoaUm  dmitasat  utimur  1  nootro  h  'Jtia  ant  auUmg 
tertitorio.  Iq  nostro  si  hostem  deprehendamua,  nihil  utique  prohibet  quommn 
si  siae  libero  commeatu  ad  nos  pervenerit,  hostUiter  eum  esi  pi^mus  Ipsum 
hoatis  territorium  ingredl,  et  ibi  pnedam  agere,  ratio  belli  jierm  ttit  In  medio 
rnari,  utpote  nulllaa  territorio,  id  ipaum  licet  Sad  m  temtono  atriusq  le  amici 
cui  hostem  agit,  agit  et  adveraus  prmcipem,  qui  ibi  imperat  et  oranem  Mm  a 
quocunque  factam,  legibuB  coexcet" — BynkershoeL  Q  J  P    1  i  c  vi  1 

(n)  The  Twee  Gebroeders,  3  Robinson,  p  163,  (leading  Englioh  case )  The 
Anna,  6  ib.,  p,  373.  The  Vrow  Anna  Cathanna,  ib  ,p,  15.  See  the  argumenta  of 
counsel  in  the  Topaz,  3  Acton's  Adm.  Rep.,  p.  20. 

(0)  Merlin  Rep,,  t.  siii.  pp.  111-114.  Priae  Maritime,  g  iv.,  en  gueli  Ueuz  peut 
lire  exerd  le  droit  deprUe  maritime.    See  the  report  of  two  cases: — 

1.  La  Christiana  Colbiornaen,  restored,  as  being  within  neutral  territory'. 

2,  Lb  Daniel  Frederick,  condemned  as  having  been  t,  plus  d'one  double  port^e 
da  canon  from  tbe  uentrai  coast  at  the  time  of  capture.  In  this  case  the  Procn- 
renr-g6n^ial  (Collet  Descotils)  said:  "  Le  conseil,  aait  qu'aprfea  dc  longa  di5bata 
entre  les  publiciatea  sur  I'entendne  que  I'ou  devait  donner  &  la  francbiae  de  la  mer 
territoriale,  cette  fintendue  a  6ti  d^finitivement  fisfSa  par  le  droit  commun  £t  la 
port^e  du  canon  du  rivage." — lb.,  p.  113. 

(p)  The  Anne,  3  Wheaton'a  (Amer.)  Rep.,  p.  447. 

(q)  Wheaton's  Elemente  of  International  Law,  (Lawrence,)  p.  495. 
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througli  the  agency  of  the  Courts  of  Admiraity  and  Maritime  Jurisdic- 
tion. Traces  of  tke  exercise  of  such  a  jurisdiction  are  found  in  the 
writings  of  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins, (»■)  In  a  letter  to  the  King  in  Council, 
dated  October  11,  1675,  relating  to  a  French  privateer  seized  at  Harwich 
with  her  prize  (a  Hamburg  vessel  bound  to  London,)  Sir  Leoline  statea 
several  questions  arising  in  the  case  ;  among  which  was,  "  Whether  this 
Hamburger,  being  taken  within  one  of  jour  Majesty's  chambers,  and 
being  bound  for  one  of  your  ports,  ought  not  to  be  set  free  by  your 
Majesty's  authority,  notwithstanding  he  were  (if  taken  upon  the  high 
seas  out  of  those  chambers)  a  lawful  prize,  I  do  humbly  conceive  he 
ought  tfl  be  set  free,  upon  a  full  and  clear  proof  that  he  was  within  one 
of  the  King's  chambers  at  the  time  of  the  seizure,  which  he,  in  his  first 
memorial,  sets  forth  te  have  been  eight  leagues  at  sea,  over  against  Har- 
wich. King  James  (of  blessed  memory)  his  direction,  by  proclamation, 
March  2,  1604,  being,  that  all  *officers  and  subjects,  by  sea  and  r*«  ci-i 
land,  shall  rescue  and  succour  a!l  merchants  and  others  as  shall  <-  -^ 
fall  within  the  danger  of  such  as  shall  await  the  coasts,  in  so  near  places 
to  the  liindranoe  of  trade  outward  and  homeward ;  and  all  foreign  ships, 
when  they  are  within  the  King's  chambers,  being  understood  to  be 
within  the  places  intended  in  those  directions,  must  be  in  safety  and  in- 
demnity, or  else,  wlien  they  are  supriscd,  must  be  restored  to  it,'otherwiae 
they  have  not  the  protection  worthy  of  your  Majesty,  and  of  the  ancient 
reputation  of  those  places.  But  this  being  a  point  not  lately  settled  by 
any  determination,  that  I  know  of  (in  case  where  the  King's  chambers 
precisely,  and  under  that  name,  come  in  question,)  is  of  that  importance 
as  to  deserve  your  Majesty's  declaration  and  assertion  of  that  right  of 
the  Crown  by  an  Act  of  State  in  Council,  your  Majesty's  coasts  being 
now  so  much  infested  with  foreign  men-of-war,  that  there  will  be  frequent 
use  of  such  a  decision, "(s) 

OCCLII.  In  1703,  the  North  American  United  States,  remaining 
Neutral,  thought  it  necessary  to  define  the  extent  of  the  distance  from 
their  coast  within  which  they  claimed  jurisdiction ;  and  Mr.  Wheaton 
remarks  that  Washington,  then  President,  gave  instructions  to  the  execu- 
tive of&cers  to  consider  it  as  restrained,  for  the  present,  to  the  distance 
of  one  sea  league,  or  three  geographical  miles,  from  the  sea  shores.  This 
distance  it  was  supposed,  could  admit  of  no  opposition,  being  recognized 
by  treaties  between  the  United  States  and  some  of  the  Powers  with  whom 
they  were  connected  in  commercial  intercourse,  and  not  being  more  ex- 
tensive than  was  claimed  by  any  of  them  on  their  own  coasts.  As  to 
the  bays  and  rivers,  they  had  always  been  considered  as  portions  of  the 
territory,  both  under  tho  Laws  of  tto  former  Colonial  Government  and 
of  the  present  Union,  and  their  immunity  from  belligerent  operations 
was  sanctioned  by  *tlie  general  Law  and  Usage  of  nations.  The  p*.  cc-i 
25th  article  of  tho  Treaty  of  1794  between  Great  Britain  and  the  L  -I 
United  States,  stipulated  that  "  neither  of  the  said  parties  shall  permit 
the  ships  or  goods  belonging  to  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  other  to  be 

1  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

(«)  Life  and  Works  of  Sir  L.  Je'nMns,  vol.  ii.  p.  t80. 
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taken  within  cannon-ahot  of  the  coast,  nor  in  any  of  the  bays,  ports  or 
rivers  of  their  territories,  by  ships  of  war,  or  others  having  commissions 
from  any  Prince,  Eepuhlie,  or  State  whatever.  But  in  case  it  should  so 
happen,  the  party  whose  territorial  rights  shall  thus  have  been  violated, 
shall  use  his  utmost  endeavours  to  obtain  from  the  offending  party  full 
and  ample  satisfaction  for  the  vessel  or  vessels  so  taken,  whether  the 
same  bo  vessels  of  war  or  merchant  vessels."  Previously  to  this  treaty 
with  Great  Britain,  the  United  States  were  bound  by  treaties  with  three 
of  the  belligerent  nations  ^EVanee,  Prussia,  and  Holland,}  to  protect  and 
defend,  "by  all  the  means  in  their  "  power,"  the  vessels  and  effects  of 
those  nations  Jn  their  ports  or  waters,  or  on  the  seas  near  their  shores, 
and  to  recover  and  restore  the  same  to  the  right  owner  when  taken  from 
them.  But  they  were  not  bound  to  make  compensation  if  all  the  mmns 
in  their  power  wos  used,  and  failed  in  their  effect.  Though  they  had, 
when  the  war  commenced,  no  similar  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  it  was 
the  President's  opinion  that  they  should  apply  to  that  nation  the  same 
rule  which,  under,  this  article,  was  to  govern  the  others  above  mentioned ; 
and  oven  extend  it  to  captures  made  on  the  high  seas,  and  brought  into 
the  American  ports,  if  made  by  vessels  which  had  been  armed  within 
them.  In  the  constitutional  arrangement  of  the  different  authorities  of 
the  American  Federal  Union,  doubts  were  at  first  entertained  whether 
it  belonged  to  the  executive  government,  or  the  judiciary  department,  to 
perform  the  duty  of  inquiring  into  Captures  made  within  the  Neutral 
territory,  or  by  armed  vessels  originally  equipped,  or  the  force  of  which 
had  been  augumented  within  the  same,  and  of  making  restitution  to  the 
injured  party.  But  it  has  been  long  since  settled  that  this  duty 
|-, .,-,-.  *appropriately  belongs  to  the  federal  tribunals,  acting  as  Courts 
I-         -I  of  Admiralty  and  Maritime  Jurisdiciion.f;) 

CCCLIII.  It  has  been  judicially  determined  by  the  Phkc  Courts  of 
the  North  American  United  States,  that  this  peculiar  jurisdiction  to  in- 
quire into  the  validity  of  Captures  made  in  violation  of  the  neutral 
immunity,  will  he  exercised  only  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  speci- 
fic property  when  voluntarily  brought  within  the  territory,  and  docs  not 
extend  to  the  infliction  of  vindictive  damages,  as  in  ordinary  cases  of 
maritime  injuries.  And  it  seems  to  be  doubtful  whether  this  jurisdic- 
tion will  be  exercised  where  the  property  has  been  once  carried  ni/ra 
prcesidia  of  the  captor's  country,  and  there  regularly  condemned  in  a 
competent  Court  of  Prize.  However  this  maybe  in  cases  where  the  pro- 
perty has  come  into  the  hands  of  a  bon&fide  purchaser,  without  notice 
of  the  unlawfulness  of  the  Capture,  it  has  been  determined  that  the 
Neutral  Court  of  Admiralty  will  restore  it  to  the  original  owner  where 
it  is  found  in  the  hands  of  the  captor  himself,  claiming  under  the  sen- 
tence of  condemnation.     But  the  illegal  equipment  will  not  affect  the 

(/)  Wheaton's  Elements  of  International  Law,  (Lawrence,)  pp.  496-97.  Mr. 
Whenlon  cites  the  following  authorities  in  support  of  the  doctrines  in  tlie  test: — 
Mr.  Jefferson's  Letter  to  M.  Genet,  Nov.  8,  1793.  Waite's  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  p. 
195,  Opiaion  of  the  Attoroej-General  on  the  capture  of  the  British  ship  Grange, 
May  14,  1793.  Ibid,  vol.  i.  p.  75.  Mr.  Jcfifcrson's  Letter  to  Mr.  Hammond,  Sept.  o, 
1793.    Waite's  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  165.     Wheaton's  (Amet.)  Reports,  vol.  iv. 
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validity  of  a  Capture,  made  after  the  cruise  to  ivhicli  the  outfit  had  heen 
applied  is  actually  terminated,  (u J 

*COCLiy.  An  esceptioii  to  the  general  rule  of  the  imnmnity  r».  ^7-1 
of  Neutral  territory  has  been  attempted  to  be  raised  in  the  case  ■-  -I 
of  a  vessel  met  on  the  high  seas  and  pursued  thereon,  but  which,  durimj 
the  chase,  enters  the  Neutral  limits.  Bynkershoek  expresses  hhprivate 
opinion  that  in  such  a  ease  the  continuance,  "  dum/ei-vet  opus,"  of  the 
pursuit  and  Capture  within  the  Neutral  jnrisdiction  is  lawful.fj;:) 

"  True  it  is,"  Lord  Stowell  says,  "  that  that  great  man  (Bynkershoek) 
does  intimate  an  opinion  of  his  own  to  that  effect;  bat  with  many  quali- 
fications, and,  as  an  opinion,  which  he  did  not  find  to  have  been  adopted 
by  any  other  writers.  I  confess  I  should  have  heen  inclined  to  have 
gone  along  with  him  to  this  extent,  that  if  a  cruiser,  which  had  before 
acted  in  a  manDer  entirely  unexceptionable,  and  free  from  all  violation  of 
territory,  had  summoned  a  vessel  to  submit  to  Examination  and  Search, 
and  that  vessel  had  fled  to  such  places  as  these,  entirely  uninhabited,  and 
the  cruiser  had,  without  injury  or  annoyance  to  any  party  whatever, 
quietly  taken  possession  of  his  prey,  it  would  be  stretching  the  point  too 
hardly  against  the  captor  to  say  that  on  this  account  only  it  should  be 
held  an  illegal  capture.  If  nothing  objectionable  had  appeared  in  the 
conduct  of  the  captors  before,  the  mere  following  to  suoh  a  place  as  this  is, 
would,  I  think,  not  invalidate  a  seizure  otherwise  just  and  lawful. "(y) 

CCCLV.  It  seems,  indeed,  as  Mr.  Chancellor  Kent  ohserves,  that 
Casaregis,  and  severaj  other  foreign  jurists  mentioned  by  Azuni,  held  a 
similar  doctrine.  But  D'Abreu,  Valin,  Emerigon,  Vattel,  Azuni,  and 
others,  maintain  the  *sounder  doctrine,  that  when  the  flying  . 


enemy  has  entered  neutral  territory,  he  is  placed  ii 


[•458] 


under  the  protection  of  the  neutral  power.  The  same  broad  principle 
that  would  tolerate  a  forcible  entrance  upou  neutral  ground  of  watei-s,  in 
pursuit  of  the  foe,  would  lead  the  pursuer  into  the  heart  of  a  commercial 

To  the  writer  of  these  pages  it  certainly  appears  a  much  safer  and 
juster  construction  of  International  Law,  altogether  to  reject  the  private 
opinion  of  Bynkershoek,  which  ho  admits  to  be  at  variance  with  usage 
and  authority,  and  to  preserve  strictly,  under  all  circumstances,  the  sacred 
immunity  of  the  neutral  territory,  and  to  say,  with  Mr.  Chancellor  Kent, 
that  "  there  is  no  exception  to  the  rule,  that  every  voluntary  entrance 
into  neutral  territory,  with  hostile  purposes,  is  absolutely  unlawful."(2) 

{u)  Lft  Amistad  de  Rnea,  5  Wheatoii's  (Auier.)  Rep.,  p.  385.  La  Nerejda,  S  lb., 
p.  1U8.  The  Ffinnj',  8  lb.,  p.  658.  Tho  Arrogante  Barcelones,  7  lb.,  p.  619.  The 
SaotiBsima  Trinidad,  lb.,  p.  283,  WheaWa'a  Elements  of  lulematioa  Law,  (Law- 
rence,) p.  497. 

(jj  Bynk.,  Q.  J.  P.,  1.  i.  c.  viii. :  "  An  hosWm  liceat  aggredi  vel  peraequ-.  iu 
Bmici  lerrilorio  ve!  porta."  Sed  aliud  est  vim  incboare,  aliud  caUnte  negoi-o,  vi. 
instare.  Scilicet  novum  non  est,  valere  quid  etiamsi  in  cam  causam  deductam  s\X- 
unde  incipere  non  possit,  0iio  yecbo:  terrltorium  communia  amici  valet  ad  pio- 
hibendam  tim,  qnre  ib!  inchoatur,  non  valet  ad  inhibendam,  quie  extra  territorium 
inchoatnr,  dum  fernet  opus,  in  ipso  tecritocio  continuatnr." 

(y)  The  Anna,  5  Robinson's  Adm.  Bcp.,  p.  385,  d. 

(z)  1  Kent's  Comm.,  (120,)  p.  125,  Vattel,  !.  iii.  c.  vii.  s.  133.  1  Emerigon, 
Traite  des  Ass.,  p.  449.  Azuni,  vol,  ii,  p.  223.  It  was  observed  by  the  American 
Secretary  of  State,  (Mr.  Webster,)  in  tUe  diplomatie  correspOEdcuce  between  him 
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CCCLVI.  By  a  Treaty  between  England  and  tte  United  Provinces, 
in  1654,  if  the  ships  of  either  party  were  taken  by  an  enemy  in  the  port 
of  the  other,  being  Neutral,  the  latter  engaged  to  pursue  and  oblige  the 
captor  to  restore  hia  prize.  A  similar  engagement  was  made  by  the 
Treaty  of  1G69,  between  England  and  Denmark,  with  the  clause  that 
such  pursuit  was  to  be  at  the  expense  of  the  captured  ship.fal 

4.    Ti,  iphmf  hentfit  does  the  Capture  enure  ? 

The  right  to  all  captures  vesta  primarily  in  the  Sovereign.  Whea  the 
r*J.'icn  ''^°^^''  ^^  *  capture  entires  to  the  benefit  of  an  *indiTidual,  it  is 
L  '  J  in  consequence  of  a  grant  of  the  State  of  which  he  is  a  subject. 
Some  States,  indeed,  like  Portugal,  seem,  during  the  last  war,  to  have 
reserved  the  property  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  State ;  others,  as 
Great  Britain,  grant  out  the  property  to  its  captors.  The  original  right 
is  in  all  cases  in  the  State. 

If  two  States  join  their  forces  for  a  common  capture,  one  of  which  has 
granted  out  its  interest  to  captors  and  the  other  has  not,  the  only  effect 
which  the  difference  of  practice,  in  dealing  with  the  booty,  will  have,  is 
that  the  proportion  of  the  value  will  pass  to  the  captor  in  one  instance, 
and  will  remain  to  tbe  State  in  the  other,  if  that  State  chooses  to  assert 
its  rights  against  the  pretensions  of  its  own  eaptora.(6^ 

The  general  practice,  indeed,  of  Statcs^c^  is  to  distribute  the  proceeds 
of  the  capture  when  duly  condemned  as  pnze  among  the  captors. 

*Bnt  the  general  principles  of  public  jurisprudence  is  that 


[*460]  , 


bcHo  parta  cedunt  Keipublic£e."     The  distnbution  of  the  p 


ceeds  of  prizes,  therefore,  depends  upon  the  regulations  of  each  State, 
and  unless  the  local  law  has  otherwise  provided,  the  prize  vests  in  the 
Sovereign  •,(d'^  and  it  has  beea  decided  by  the  English  Prize  Court,  that 

and  the  British  Minister  (Lord  Ashburtoa)  relative  to  the  ciise  of  the  eteaimboat 
Caroliae,  on  the  Canadian  border,  and  Eeemiiigly  admitted  by  Lord  AahburMii, 
that  to  justify  a  hostile  entrance  upon  neuWal  territory,  there  mast  exist  a  neces- 
sity of  self-defence,  instant,  overwhelming,  leaving  no  choice  of  means,  and  no 
moment  for  deliberation. 

(a)  Dumont,  Corps  Dipl:,  VI.  i.  p.  139,  and  vi.  ii.  p.  I6. 

(b)  The  ships  taken  at  Genoa,  i  Rob,,  p.  403. 

\e\  The  French  Guiana,  2  Dodson's  Adm.  Kep.,  p.  IdT. 

The  present  Prize  Act,  {11  Vict.  c.  18,)  in  accordance  with  many  precedents, 
begins  as  follows,  "  Whereas  her  Majesty,  by  her  Order  in  Council,  dated  the  29th 
day  of  Match,  in  the  year  1354,  was  pleased  to  order  that  general  reprisals  be 
granted  against  the  ships,  vessels,  and  goods  of  the  Emperor  of  All  the  Russias, 
his  subjects,  and  others  inhabiting  within  any  of  bis  countrieB,  territories,  or 
dominions,  so  that  her  Majesty's  fleets  and  ships  shall  and  ma;  lawfolly  seise  all 
ships,  vessels,  and  goods  belonging  to  the  Emperor  of  All  the  Rnssias,  or  hia  sub- 
jects, or  others  inhabiting  within  any  of  his  territories,  countries  or  dominions, 
and  bring  the  same  to  judgment  in  such  Courts  of  Admiralty  within  her  Majesty's 
dominions,  possessions,  or  colonies,  as  shall  be  duly  commissioned  to  take  cogni- 
lanoe  thereof:  and  whereas  her  Majesty  hath  of  her  royal  munificence  been 
gri.ci'jaely  pleased,  by  her  proclamation  bearing  the  same  date,  to  declare  her 
iateutton  to  give  the  benefit  of  all  prizes  taken  during  the  present  war  to  the  cap- 
tors thereof,  being  in  her  Majesty's  service  (save  as  therein  excepted.)  Now,  for 
the  encour^ement  of  the  officet5,and  crews  of  her  Majesty's  ships  and  vessels  of 
war,  and  for  inducing  all  Brltjsh  seamen,  who  may  be  in  any  foreign  service,  to 
return  into  this  kingdom,  a ud  become  serviceable  to  her  Majesty;  and  for  the 
more  eflectually  securing  and  extending  the  trade  of  her  Majesty's  suhjects  :  be  it 
enacted,"  &c. 

(d)  "  At  de  his  qu»  acta  belllco  capit  alia  est  ratio.     Ibi  enim  singiili  reipub- 
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the  power  of  the  Crown  to  direct,  before  adjudication  and  against  the 
will  of  the  captors,  the  release  of  property  seized  as  prize,  is  not  taken 
away  by  any  grant  of  prize  conferred  in  the  Order  of  Council,  the  Procla- 
mation, or  the  Prize  Act,  these  being  the  instruments  which  in  England 
regulate  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  captures. (e) 

It  requires  hut  little  reflection  to  see  how  necessary  the  preservation 
of  such  a  power  must  be  to  the  G-overnment  of  any  State  in  its  relations 
with  foreign  States. 

CCCXLVII.   5.    When  does  it  so  enure  f 

Strictly  speaking,  and  as  regards  the  belligeteats  only,  t]ie  title  passes 
aod  is  vested  when  the  capture  is  complete;  and  that  is  complete  when 
the  deditio  has  taken  place,  or  when  the  battle  is  oyer  and  the  apes  recu- 
jperandi  is  gone.(_/') 

*Grotius(y)  and  other  writers  who  have  followed  in  his  track,  j-*4|.i-| 
the  Marine  Ordinances  of  certain  countries,  e.  g.,  those  of  France  f-  J 
and  of  the  North  American  United  States,  make  twenty-four  honrs'  quiet 
possession  the  test  of  title  by  capture.  Bynkershoek  maintains  that  a 
firm  possession  at  any  time  vests  the  property  in  the  captor;  and  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  ownership  of  captured  property 
brought  infra  prcBsidia  is  vested  in  the  captors. 

Voet  argues  strongly  that  it  vests  immediately  upon  capture. (A)  This 
is  clearly  the  opinion  which  is  warranted  by  the  reason  o/the  thing.{i') 
It  is  not,  however,  to  be  regretted  that  by  the  modern  u&age  of  States, 
neither  the  twenty-four  hours,  nor  the  bringing  the  prize  infra  prmidia, 
is  sufficient  to  change  the  property  of  a  captured  vessel. 


licie  personam  9U9tineiit,  ejusque  vice  funguntur,  ac  proindo  pi 
Ui  civilis  alind  aon  statiiat,  ut  poBsesEionem  ita  et  dominium  ut 
quoa  vult  transfert." — Grotiue,  1.  iii.  c.  vi.  s.  14. 

"Naturallement  ce  butin  a'appartient  pas  moins  que  les  conquStes  i 
qni  lait  la  gnerre,  car  Inisenl  a  dea  pretentions  il  la  charge  de  I'mmemi,  qui  Ve.a- 
locisent  i  s'emparer  de  sea  biens  et  il  ee  les  approprier.  Ses  soldats,  et  mumes  lea 
aoxiliaires,  ne  sont  que  des  instraments  dans  sft  main  poor  faire  valoir  son  droit. 
11  les  entretient  et  les  sondoie;  ttnt  ce  qu'ils  font,  ils  le  font  en  son  nom  et  pour 
lui.  S'ils  ne  sont  pas  pas  associ^s  dans  la  guerre,  elte  ne  se  fait  point  pour  enxj 
ils  n'ont  pas  plus  de  droit  an  buUn  qu'aux  conquStes.  Mais  le  Gonverain  peut  fuire 
aui  troupes  telle  part  qu'il  lai  plait  du  butin." — Vattel,  1.  iii.  c.  ix.  s.  164. 

(e)  The  Elsabe,  (the  leading  case)  B  Rob,  p.  1T3.     {f\  J  Kent's  Comni.,  p.  101. 

{g)  L.  iii.  c.  9,  s.  16.  "Ex  Yero  res  qnx  intra  pr£esidin perdue t:e  nondum  sunt, 
quanqaam  ab  bostibus  occnpaias,  ideo  postliminii  uon  egent  quia  dominum 
nandum  uutarunt  ex  gentium  jure.  This  doctrine  is  taken  from  the  Roman  Law. 
See — Dig.  liii.  tit  iv.  De  Captivia  et  de  Postliminio,  4c.  lb.,  s.  v.  |  1 :  "In 
bello  cum  hi,  qui  nobis  bostes  sunt,  aliquem  ex  nostris  ceperunt,  et  infra  pricsidia 
ttia perdiixenml,"  See,  too,  analogies farnisbed  bj — Dig.,xli.  t.  i.;  "De  acquirendo 
rerum  domino,"  s.  44.  Dig.  1. 1.  ii. :  "Familiie  erciscnadze,"  a.  B.  On  the  other 
hand — Dig.  xli.  t.  ii.:  "De  acqulrend£l  vel  amitlenda  possessione."  lb.,  s.  1.  J  1 : 
"  Item  bello  capta  .  .  .  ejus  Sunt,  qui  primns  possessionem  eorum  nactus  est." 

Ih)  Comm.  ad  Pandectas,  t.  iv.  (ed  1829,  Constaaliia)  p.  644,  lib.  xlix.  tit  xv.  iii. 

(i)  "By  some  writers  {Lord  Stowell  sajs)  possession  alone  has  been  deemed 
enSicient:  but  that  rule,  however  agreeable  to  notions  of  natural  occnpancj,  is 
defective  in  practical  convenience ;  and  therefore  a  middle  doctrine  has  generally 
prevailed,  under  wbicb  it  has  been  held,  that  something  of  a  secure  and  deSnito 
possession  is  requited  to  establish  and  complete  the  property  in  prize;  that  it 
should  be  in  the  possession  of  tlie  captor  twentj-four  hours,  or  that  it  should  be 
broagbt  injrd  prxtiiSa."  The  Henrick  and  Maria,  4  Robinson,  p.  46,  De  Martens, 
Precis  du  Dr.  des  G.,  1.  iii.  c.  vii.  B.  322.  Lampredi,  s.  13.  The  Henrick  and 
llaria,  4  Robinson,  p.  IJ5. 
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r*lR9n  International  Law  now  requires  that  a  judicial  tribunal  *Bliould 
L  "J  exercise,  according  to  the  known  laws  and  approved  practice  of 
nations,  a  scrutiny  into  the  circumstances  of  the  capture,  and  that  a 
regular  sentence  of  condemnation  should  he  pronounced  by  a  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction ;  that  is,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  a  Court  belong- 
ing to  the  sovereign  of  the  Captor;  documentary  evidenoe  of  this  fact 
must  he  produced  in  support  of  any  title  on  behalf  of  any  person  other 
thau  the  original  owner. 

CCCLVILE.  This  proposition  of  International  Law  was  firmly  incor- 
porated into  the  Common  Law  of  England  by  a  decision  of  Lord  Blans- 
field  in  1758.(/c) 

The  ease  which  gave  rise  to  this  result  related,  indeed,  to  a  question  of 
insurance.  The  judgment  decided  that  an  insured  ship  being  taken,  the 
insured  may  demand  as  for  a  total  loss,  and  abandon  to  the  insurer. 

It  was  agreed  by  all  the  Judges,  that  whether  by  the  capture  in  ques- 
tion the  property  was  or  was  not  transferred  to  the  enemy  by  Interna- 
tional Law,  was  immaterial  as  between  ike  insurers  and  the  insured. 

That  question,  it  was  truly  said,  could  only  arise  in  two  cases  : 

1,  Between  the  owner  and  a  Neutral  who  had  purchased  from  the 
enemy. 

2.  Between  the  owner  and  a  recaptor. 

Nevertheless  this  eminent  jurist  and  judge  proceeded  to  consider  this 
qliestion  and  expressed  himself  as  follows ; — 

"  If  the  ship  taken  by  an  enemy  escapes  from  the  enemy,  or  is  retaken, 
or  if  the  owner  redeems  (ransoms)  the  capture,  his  property  is  thereby 
revested,  which  property  in  the  ship  taJten  was,  by  the  I^aw  of  Nations, 
obtained  by  the  captor. 

_  "  The  general  proposition  of  writers  upon  this  subject  is,  *that 
1-  J  '  qucE  ab  hostihns  capiuntur,  statim  capientiam  Jiunt,'  which  is 
to  be  understood  '  when  the  bafth  is  over.'  Indeed,  nothing  can  bo  said 
to  be  taken  tiil  the  battle  is  over,  and  the  battle  is  not  over  till  all  imme- 
diate pursuit  has  ceased,  and  all  hope  of  recovery  is  gone.  This  is  the 
definition  of  a  capture,  referred  to  by  oar  Prize  Act,  29  Geo.  II.  c.  34, 
of  a  ship  taken  by  the  enemy.  And,  accordingly,  Voet  in  his  Commen- 
tary upon  the  Pandects,  lib.  slix.  tit.  sv.  vol.  ii.  p.  1155,  and  many 
authors  he  refers  to,  maintain  with  great  strength,  'per  solam  occupa- 
tionem  dominium  prmdce.  hostibns  acquiri.' 

"  One  argument  used  to  prove  it  is,  '  that  the  instant  the  captor  has  got 
possessiaa,  no  friend,  no  fellow-soldier  or  ally,  can  take  it  from  him,  be- 
oaase  it  wo«ld  be  a  violation  of  his  property.' 

"  But  other  writers  and  States  have  drawn  other  lines  by  arbitrary 
rales,  and  partly  from  policy,  to  prevent  too  easy  dispositions  to  Neutrals; 
and  partly  from  eguity,  to  extend  the  jus  postUminii  in  favour  of  the 
oKuer.  No  wonder  there  is  so  great  uncertainty  and  variety  of  notions 
amongst  them  about  fixing  a  positive  boundary  by  the  mere  force  of  rca- 

(k)  Gosi  anii  another  v.  Withers,  2  Burcows's  Reports,  p.  G93.  In  this  case 
referente  will  bo  found  to  some  old  eases  at  common  laic,  from  wliich  it  would 
appear  that  formerly  goods  taken  from  llie  enemy  belonged  at  once  to  the  captor. 
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son,  where  the  subject-matter  ie  (vrhitrari/,  and  not  tte  object  of  reason 
alone. 

"  Some  have  said, from  the  Boman  law  (which  was  introduced  la  favour 
of  the  liberty  and  condition  of  a  Roman  citizen  taken  captive,)  <  that  the 
prize  must  be  brought  infra  praisidia  ;'  but  'what  custody  at  sea  should 
be  equal  to  prmddia  at  land,'  is  a  new  fund  of  dispute,  and  leaves  the 
matter  just  where  it  was. 

"  The  writers  whom  G-rotious  follows,  and  many  more  who  follow  him, 
and  some  nations, (J)  have  made  twenty-four  hours'  quiet  possession  by 
the  enemy  the  criterion.  But  this  Bynkershoek,(ni)  and  other  writers 
whom,  be  foHowa,  and  several  nations,  absolutely  deny. 

*"  Some  have  said  that  the  ship  must  be  carried  into  the  r^j(-< -i 
enemy's  port,  condemned  there,  sail  out  again,  and  arrive  in  a  L  J 
friend's  port.  Al!  these  circumstances  are  very  arbitrary,  and  therefore 
this  is  generally  exploded. 

"  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  inform  myself  of  the  practice  of  the 
Court  of  Admiralty  in  England,  before  any  Act  of  Parliament  com- 
manded restitution,  or  fixed  the  rate  of  salvage ;  and  I  have  talked  with 
Sir  George  Lee,  who  has  examined  the  books  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty, 
and  informs  me,  that  they  held  the  property  not  changed,  so  as  to  bar  the 
owner,  in  favour  of  a  vendee  or  re-captor,  till  there  had  been  a  sentence 
of  condemnation  ;  and  that  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  II.,  Sir  Eichard 
Floyd  (father  of  the  late  Sir  Nathaniel)  gave  a  solemn  judgment  upon 
the  point,  and  decreed  restitution  of  a  ship  retaken  by  a  privateer,  after 
she  had  been  fourteen  weeks  in  the  enemy's  possession,  because  she  had 
not  been  condemned.  Another  case,  upon  the  same  principle,  against  a 
vendee,  is  cited  at  the  end  of  Assievedo  v.  Cambridge,(ji)  in  1695,  after 
a  long  possession,  two  sales,  and  several  voyages," 

CCCLIX.  With  respect  to  the  vesting  of  the  right  of  capture,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  England,  Lord  Loughborough  remarks,  that  before  the 
sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  there  were  no  laws  made  on  this 
subject.  Previous  to  that  time,  all  prizes  taken  in  war  were  of  right 
vested  in  the  Crown,  and  questions  concerning  the  property  of  such  prizes 
were  not  the  subject  of  discussion  in  Courts  of  Law.  But  in  order  to 
do  justice  to  claimants,  from  the  first  year  after  the  restoration  of  Charles 
the  Second,  special  commissions  were  issued  to  enable  the  Courts  of  Ad- 
miraity  to  condemn  such  captures  as  appeared  to  be  lawful  prizes,  to  give 
relief  where  there  was  no  colour  for  the  taking,  and  *geaerally  |-*<("cl-| 
to  make  satisfaction  to  parties  injured.  By  the  Act  of  the  13  L  J 
Car.  n.  c.  9,(o)  indeed,  some  regulations  weie  made  concerning  the  treat- 
ment of  ships  taksn,  but  no  provisions  enacted  respecting  any  security  to 
be  given  on  delivery  :  the  sole  interest  in  the  thing  condemned  being  in 
the  Crown,  it  was  in  public  custody,  and  the  disposition  of  it  a  mere  mat. 
ter  of  prerogative ;  no  such  provisions  therefore  was  necessary.  But  in 
the  sixth  year  of  Queen  Anne,  it  was  thought  proper,  for  the  encourage- 
ment  of  seamen,  to  vest  in  them  the  prizes  they  should  take ;  and  for 

{I)  Vide  the  Ordonnances  of  L 
(n)  Lucas's  Reports,  p.  19  ;  10 
(oj  Repealed  by  23  Geo.  II.  c. 
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th  t  p  p  th  t  t  t  6  Anne,  c.  13,  and  c.  37,  were  passed.  The 
fir&t  t  I  \  t  Ij  p  cts  proceedings  in  the  Courts  of  Admiralty 
E  f,l     d  b  f        t  particular  directions  to  them,  the  practice 

f  th  C  t  b  t,  1  e.  dy  settled  j  the  second,  6  Anne,  c.  37,  is  par- 
t  1  ly  mt  d  d  f  th  gulation  of  the  Courts  of  Vice  Admiralty  in 
Am  d  th      p      t       of  it  is  confined  to  captures  and  condemna- 

t  th  m  1  O  bject  of  that  Act  was,  that  the  judge  should 
p         d  t         t  w  th    II  possible  expedition.     In  the  fourth  section, 

th      f        th  Uj  p       ded  for;  namely,  that  if,  on  the  preparatory 

m      t  th  h     Id  arise  a  doubt  in  the  breast  of  the  judge 

wh  th  th  pt  w  pnze  or  not,  and  further  proof  should  appear 
to  b  ry  th     h  p      d  cargo  should  be  appraised  by  persona  named 

th    p    t    f  th       pt  d  be  delivered  up  to  the  claimants  on  their 

g  g  ff  i  '^  ^  t  ecuritj/  to  pay  to  the  captor  the  full  value 
th       f  d    g  t         h    ppraisement,  if  the  ship  should  be  adjudged 

I  wful  p  by  th  m  J  dge.  By  this  provision,  the  claimant  is  en- 
t  tl  d  t    th      mm  1    t    p     ession  of  the  subject  in  dispute,  which  the 

pt  t    bt       b  t       the  refusal  of  the  claimant  to  give  security 

f     th      pp        d      I  After  a  sentence  of  condemnation,  the  captor 

r  4fii  1  ^'*'  ^  "S'l*  ''^  tl'S  possession  No  appraisement  is  to  *be  made 
L         J  f         pp    1  th  y  p  f  sale  by 

th     ty    f  th     C      t  It  ta      th        1  B  t  (by  the 

8th  t  f  th  A  t)  th  pp  1  t  b  11  w  d  Ik  anaer  as 
pp  1  f  m  th  C  t8  f  Admi  Ity  E  1  1  w  th  p  al  direc- 
t        th  t  th     pp  11    t   h  II      t         to  ty  t    p  t    th    appeal, 

w      th  d  m     t  d  p  y  t    bl         ta    f  th  t         shall  be 

fliml  dt  g  toj  tytbth       from  the 

I  rtj    pp  !1  t     b  t  by     f  t    th    j      t        f  th     C  urt    f  Admi- 

Ity        E     1     1  pp    1    t     th     SI  g  It         dded,  that 

th  t         f  th  t  h  11       t  b         p     d  d  by  of  any 

pp  al  (p) 

0(  CL\  B  f  th  p  rt  f  th  bj  t  b  1  m  d  t  hould  be 
observed,  that  in  ca.es  where  a  captured  ship  has  been  purchased,  under 
a  title  invalid  indeed,  but  not  notoriously  bad,  it  has  been  the  practice 
of  the  English  Court  of  Prize  to  decree  restitution  to  the  original  owner, 
but  at  the  same  time  to  allow  the  vendor  for  an  amelioration  beyond  the 
ordinary  repairs,  but  not  for  ordinary  repairs.(g) 

CCCLXI.  6.  What  must  he  done  Jiy  the  Captor  after  capture,  and 
to  whatporta  may  the  captured  property  he  taken? 

It  is  incumbent  on  the  eaptor — as  will  be  seen  more  at  length  in  a  sub- 
sequent chapter — to  bring  his  prize  as  speedily  as  may  be  consistent  with 
his  other  duties  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  which  has  the  power 
of  adjudicating  upon  it.  But  he  may  find  it  necessary  to  touch  at  a 
neutral  port,  or  to  deposit,  if  permitted,  for  a  while  his  prize  therein  : 
of  course,  no  doubt  can  arise  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  taking  the  prize  into 
the  port  of  an  ally.     According  to  the  law  of  the  English  Prize  Court,  it 

(p)  Bijmer  v.  Atkins,  1  H.  Blactstone'a  Kep.,  pp.  189-190. 
(g)  The  Kierlighett,  3  Rob.,  p.  96    The  Perseverance,  2  lb.,  p.  239.    See  Dig., 
T.  1.  iii.  38,  de  hmred  petit. 
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is  not,  generally  speaking,  competent  to  *oaptors  to  carry  prizes  r»ifj-i 
into  a  foreign  Court,  and  offer  to  restore  them  on  bail.  It  is  an  I-  J 
irregularity  whieh  can  only  lie  justified  by  the  evident  necessity  of  the 
particular  case.(f) 

CCCLXII.  It  is  perfectly  competent  to  tlie  Neutral  State  to  pro- 
hibitfs)  the  ingress  into  her  ports  of  all  prizes  made  by  all  Belligerents  ; 
such  cases  of  course  eKceptod  as  belong  U)  the  class  of  urgent  necessity, 
Buch  as  arise  from  distress  of  weather  or  the  dangerous  state  of  the 
vessels.  (() 

CCCIiXIII.  Upon  the  subject  of  permitting  prizes  to  be  brought  into 
neutral  porta,  no  uniformity  of  practice  has  prevailed.  The  matter  has 
been  sometimes  governed  (1.)  by  domestic  regulation,  sometimes  (2.^  by 
Treaties.  In  the  absence  of  such  provisions,  it  should  seem  that  the 
presumption  is  in  favour  of  the  peimission  (u\  It  is  & priml /xne  pre- 
sumption, however,  only,  and  c  ipable  of  being  easily  rebutted 

CCCLXIV.  1.  With  respect  to  domestic  regulations  upon  this  sub- 
ject, Mr.  Manningfa:)  refers  us  to  vanous  authorities  By  a  pruclan  a- 
tion  of  Henry  VI.  in  1426  it  was  ordered  that  all  pnzcs  were  t  be 
brought  into  British  ports ;  and  a  similar  regulation  was  issued  by  Eliza- 
beth, in  1602.  Captors  were  desired  to  bring  French  pnzes  into  the 
ports  of  Fiance  by  various  ordinances  in  1400,  in  1543,  in  1674,  and  in 
1689  :  the  Ordinance  of  1705  was  the  first  that  allowed  French  prizes 
to  be  taken  into  the  ports  of  an  ally.  And  by  the  Danish  Ordinance  of 
1710,  it  was  forbidden,  on  pain  *of  death,  to  carry  Danish  prizes  r*j  (.□-! 
into  any  but  Danish  porta. (^)  But  such  rules  were  not  univer-  *■  J 
sal;  and  Locccnius,  who  wrote  in  1651,  decided  that  prizes  in  Neutral 
ports  could  not  be  interfered  with  unless  special  Treaty  inter vened.(») 

By  the  French  Ordonnance  of  1650,  no  prizes  brought  into  French 
ports  by  foreign  cruisers  were  to  be  sold  there; [a)  and  by  s  ' 
French  ordinances,  no  prize  taken  by  a  vessel  with,  a  foreign  c 
was  to  be  allowed  to  remain  more  than  twenty-four  hours  in  a  itrentn 
port,  unless  compelled  by  stress  of  weather,  or  unless  the  prize  had  been 
taken  from  the  enemies  of  the  French  ;  and  ahu  any  goods  belon^ng  to 
the  French,  or  to  their  allies,  were  to  be  taken  out  of  any  prizes  brought 
into  French  ports,  and  restored  to  the  original  proprietors.  (J) 

But  by  the  Venetian  Edict  of  1779,  respecting  (he  Neutrality  ot 
Venice,  the  sale  of  prizes,  and  even  eijuipment  of  cniiserSj  i&  equally 
allowed  to  all  Belligerents,  (c) 

(r)  The  Peacock,  4  Rob.  Adm.  Rep.,  p.  1S3. 

{«)  Bjnk.,  Q,  J.  P.,  I.  i.  c.  xv.  Valin,  Ord.  de  la  Marine,  t.  ii.  p.  272.  Wheaton  .- 
E!.,  (Lawrence)  p.  4S8.     De  Fist,  et  Davccd.,  t.  il.  p.  186. 

(t)  Vide  ant6,  toI.  i.  p.  49,  Bod  App.,  p.  498,  as  to  Treaties  rclatiog  to  what  is 
called  relacheforcSe,  in  time  of  peace. 

M  Wbeaton's  El.,  {Lawrence,)  p.  498. 

(x)  P.  387.  The  statements  in  the  teit  on  tliis  subject  are  priacipally  derived 
Horn  his  accurate  and  valuable  work. 

M  Robioson's  Coltecta,nea  Maritima,  p.  30. 

hj  Loccenius,  de  Jnre  Maritimo,  1.  ii.  c.  it.  s.  7. 

(a)  Valin,  Ocd.  de  la  Marine,  II.  1.  iii.  t.  ii.  art.  i. 

h)  lb.,  1.  iii.  tit.  ix.  arts.  siT.  XV. 

(e)  De  Martens,  Rec,  1.  iii.  p.  85,    Maaoing's  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  388,  389. 
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CCCLXV.  7-  In  the  Courts  of  ■w7i.af  cottntr^  must  it  be  adjudicated 
upon  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  has,  with  an  esception  presently  to  be 
noticed,  been  universally  the  eourt  of  the  captor  or  of  his  allyW  J — for, 
as  we  have  seen,  "  unam,  constituent  civitatem.ie)  In  such  cases  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  the  Grovernment  from  proceeding  to  that  last  act  of 
hostility.  There  is  a  common  interest  between  them  on  the  subject; 
r*4rQl  ^'^'^  ^0^  GJovernments  may  be  presnnied  to  authorize  *any 
L  -1  measures  conducing  to  give  effect  to  their  arms,  and  to  consider 
each  others  ports  as  mutiially  subservient.  Such  a  condemnation  is 
sufficient  in  regard  to  property  taken  Jn  the  course  of  the  operations  of  a 
r.(/)  With  respect  to  the  Neutral  State  itself,  the  most 
it  advocates  of  neutral  rights  have  holden  that  it  has  no  power 
of  interfering  with  prizes  brought  within  its  ports ;  unless,  indeed,  such 
power  have  been  conveyed  to  it  by  the  provisions  of  special  Treaties,  of 
which  some  notice  will  be  presently  taken. (^J 

OCCLXVI.  The  exception  referred  to  in  the  last  paragraph  is  to  be 
found  in  the  practice  of  the  French  Government,  which  took  its  rise  at 
a  period  of  admitted  anomaly  with  respect  to  the  admimstration  of  Prize 
Law — viz.,  in  the  year  1796,  during  the  last  war 

No  snch  question  can,  however,  be  presented  for  discussion  during 
the  present  war  by  the  existing  Prize  Law  of  France,  for,  by  the  Dicral 
du  18  JuUiet,  1854,  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  the  Third,  all  Commis- 
sions Consulaires  are,  by  implication  at  least,  annulled. (A) 

In  fact,  these  commissions  were  never  defended  at  the  time  of  their 
r*47m  '^^/"•"^  institution  by  any  eminent  French  juri8ts,(i)  *though  a 
■-  J  skilful  gloss  is  thrown  over  their  illegality  by  the  authors  of  the 
recent  Traili  des  Prises  Maritimes.{k'^ 

They  were  always  open  to  this  dilemma — viz. ; 

1,  Either  they  sat  in  the  neutral  territory  without  the  sanction  of  the 
neutral  authority,  and  then  they  were  clearly  illegal. 

2.  Or  they  sat  with  the  sanction  of  the  neutral  authority  :  and  then 
either  the  Neutral  might  be  fairly  holden,  by  the  accordance  of  such 

(d)  The  Flad  Oven,  (leading  English  case)  1  Rob.,  p.  138.  The  docWine  of  this 
case  was  iffirmed  by  the  Court  of  Appeal.  See  the  Falcon,  6  Rol).,  p.  1S8.  The 
Alerta,  9  Cranch'a  (Amer.)  Keports,  pp.  399,  364. 

{e)  Vide  ante,  p.  114,  and  the  Henrick  k  Maria,  4  Robinson,  p.  60. 

(/)  The  Christopher,  2  Rob.,  p.  210, 

(p)  Manning,  p.  388,  note  (1.)  Hiibner,  de  la  Saisie  des  Bfitiments  Neutres,  !I. 
i.  c.  xi.  B.  8.     De  Martens,  I.  viii.  c.  vii.  s.  312. 

(A)  Messieurs  D'Hautevive  and  De  Cuesy  state  the  law  correctly;  "L'usage 
moderne  a  gfiB^ralement  leconun,  ponr  juger  les  prises,  la  jnridiction  de  I'Etat 
bellig6rant." — Trtut^a  de  Commerce,  t.  ix.  p.  315. 

(i)  MM.  De  Piet.  and  Duverd.,  speaking  of  the  AnktA  da  Germinal  An  VIII.  art. 
23,  on  this  snbject,  are  obliged  to  admit :  "  La  redaction  de  cet  article  est  pleiae 
de  rfeerres  et  de  reatricUoas;  on  volt  qa'elle  avail  £14  prise  sous  TinHuence  des 
observations  faites  au  Conaeil  des  Aaciens  par  le  rapporteur  de  la  loi  du  8  Floreal 
fta  IV.,  lequel  ftrait  ^mia  sana  contradiction  la  doctrine  que  lea  prinoipea  du  droit 
des  gens,  qui  donnent  exclusivement  it  chaque  nation  le  ponvoir  juridiotionnel  aur 
son  territoire,  et  lee  traitfis  qui,  pour  la  plupart,  r^p&tent  ces  prinoipea,  eoncourent 
pour  s'opposer  k  ce  que  nos  consuls  exercent  une  prerogative  aussi  extraordinaire 
Chez  r Stranger." 

(ft)  DePist.  et  Duverd.,  t.ii.  p.  1J4. 
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sanction,  to  have  acted  as  a  Bellijjereat,  or,  at  al!  events,  the  judgments  of 
Buoh  Court  would  not  be  held  binding  upon  any  State  but  the  neutral 
one  which  sanctioned  so  mischievous  and  unwarrantable  an  innovation 
upon  the  Bights  of  Nations.  The  truth  is  that  thej  were  among  the 
worst  features  of  the  Eevolution,  and  to  them,  as  well  aa  to  other  abor- 
tive Courts  of  Prize,  were  applicable  the  words  of  that  great  jurist  M. 
Merlin,  "  On  ne  so  rappclle  que  trop  combien  furent  desastreux  les 
r^aultats  de  eette  strange  legislation — les  tribunaus  nc  tonaient  aucun 
compete  dans  leura  jugements  des  rapports  de  la  France  avec  les  puis- 
sances etrang^res — do  les  r^claniatioas  uombreuses  et  ■5norgiques."(i) 

CCCLSVII.  The  law  upon  this  subject  was  admirably  discussed  by- 
Lord  Stowell,  in  a  case(mj  which  was  adjudicated  *upon  in  the  rt^.^-i-i 
English  Prize  Court  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1799.  '-         -I 

It  was  the  case  of  a  ship  taken  by  a  French  Privateer,  and  carried 
into  the  Port  of  Bergen,  in  Norway,  where  it  appears  she  underwent  a 
sort  of  process,  which  totmiuatod  in  a  sentence  of  condemnation  pro- 
nounced by  the  French  Consul,  and  under  that  sentence  she  was  asserted 
to  have  been  transferred  to  a  neutral  proprietor. 

"  But  another  question  (Lord  Stowell  observes)  has  arisen  in  this  case, 
upon  which  a  great  deal  of  argument  has  been  employed :  namely, 
whether  the  sentence  of  condemnation  which  was  pronounced  by  the 
French  Consul  is  of  suoh  legal  authority  as  to  transfer  the  vessel,  sup- 
posing the  purchase  to  have  been  hond  fide  made  ?  I  directed  the  coun- 
sel for  the  claimants  to  begin,  because  the  sentence  being  of  a  species 
altogether  new,  it  lay  upon  them  to  prove  that  it  was  nevertheless  a  legal 

I'  It  has  frequently  been  said,  that  it  is  the  peculiar  doctrine  of  the 
law  of  England  to  require  a  sentence  of  condemnation,  as  necessary  to 
transfer  the  property  of  prize ;  and  that,  according  to  the  practice  of 
some  nations,  twenty-four  hours,  according  to  the  practice  of  others, 
bringing  infra  prmsidia,  is  authority  enough  to  convert  the  prize,  I 
take  that  to  be  not  quite  correct;  for  I  apprehend  that,  by  the  general 
practice  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  a  sentence  of  condemnation  is  at  present 
deemed  generally  necessary;  and  that  a  neutraJ  purchaser  in  Europe, 
during  war,  does  look  to  the  legal  sentence  of  condemnation  as  one  of  the 
title-deeds  of  the  ship  if  he  buys  a  prize  vessel.     I  believe  there  is  no 

(l)  Cited  De  Pist.  et  Duverd.,  t,  ii.  p.  IS8. 

{to)  The  Flad  Oyen,  1  Rob.,  p.  135.  The  Perseverance,  3  Rob.,  p.  240.  (in  this 
case,  the  amelioration  of  a  prize  ship,  purchased  by  a  Seutral,  under  illegal  con- 
demnation, in  Norway,  allowance  made  OD  reslJtution  to  original  ovrner.)  The 
Kierlighett,  3  lb.,  p.  85.  (In  tiiis  caae  a  condemnation  in  Norway  before  a  French 
CoDSUl,  holden  invalid,  not  helped  by  a  sentence  of  a  Court  of  Prize,  in  the 
enemy'B  country,  decreeing  lestitntion  to  the  neutral  claimant,  on  the  circum- 
stances of  a  subsequent  capture,  &o,)  Havelock  v,  Bockwood,  8  Dnrnford  &  East, 
p.  368.  Donfllson  v.  Tbotnpaon,  I  Campbell's  Rep.,  p.  439,  The  following  deci- 
sions in  tbe  Prize  Courts  of  the  K.  A.  United  States  support  the  judgment  of  Lord 
Btowell.  The  invincible,  2  Gallison's  (Amer.)  Reports,  pp.  28,  36.  S.  C.  1  Whea- 
ton's  (Amer.)  Rep.  p.  238,  Maissionnaire  v.  Keating,  2  Gallison's  (Amer.)  Rep.,  pp. 
224-234  Tbe  Findlay  and  the  William,  1  Peter's  (Amer.J  Adm.  Rep.,  p.  12. 
Wheelwright  v.  Dcpejster,  1  Johnson's  (Amer,)  Bep.,  p.  iTl,  Page  v.  Lenos,  15 
lb.,  p.  112,    1  Kent's  Comm,,  pp.  103,  104. 
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r*472T  '°s*3"'^^  i"  wMeh  a  man,  having  pureh«i=Ld  a  *'f  nzo  ve^el  d  a 
L  -I  Belligerent,  tas  thought  himself  quite  secure  iq  miking  that 
puTcliaBe,  merely  because  tLe  ship  had  been  in  the  entmv  s  possession 
twenty-four  hours,  or  carried  infra  j>r<Esidia.  The  contrary  has  been 
more  generally  held ;  and  the  instrument  of  condemnation  la  imongst 
those  documents  which  are  most  universally  produced  l^  a  ntntril  pur 
chaser,  that  if  she  has  heen  taken  as  prize,  it  should  appear  also  that  she 
has  heen,  in  a  proper  judicial  form,  subjected  to  adjudication. 

"Now  in  what  form  have  these  adjudications  constantly  appeared? 
They  are  the  sentences  of  Courts  acting  and  exercising  their  functions  in 
the  belligerent  country ;  and  it  is  for  the  very  first  time  in  the  world 
that,  in  the  year  1799,  an  attempt  is  made  to  impose  upon  the  Court  a 
sentence  of  a  tribunal  not  esistiag  in  the  belligerent  country,  but  of  a 
person  pretending  to  be  authorized  within  the  dominions  uf  a  neutral 
country.  la  my  opinion,  if  it  could  be  shown  that,  regarding  mere 
speculative  general  principles,  such  a  condemnation  ought  to  be  deemed 
sufficient,  that  would  not  be  enough  ;  more  must  be  proved ;  it  must  be 
shown  that  it  is  conformable  to  the  usage  aud  practice  of  nations.(i) 

"  A  great  part  of  the  Law  of  Nations  stands  on  no  other  foundation  ; 
it  is  introduced,  indeed,  by  general  principles,  but  it  travels  with  those 
general  principles  only  to  a  certain  extent ;  and,  if  it  stops  there,  you 
are  not  at  liberty  to  go  farther,  and  to  say  that  mere  general  speculations 
would  bear  you  out  in  a  further  progress.  Thus,  for  instance,  on  mere 
general  principles  it  is  lawful  to  destroy  your  enemy,  and  mere  general 
principles  make  no  great  difference  as  to  the  manner  by  which  this  is  to 
be  effected;  but  the  conventional  law  of  mankind,  which  is  evidence  in 
their  practice,  does  make  a  distinction,  and  allows  some  and  prohibits 
other  modes  of  destruction ;  and  a  Belligerent  is  bound  to  confine  him- 
self to  those  modes  which  the  common  practice  of  mankind  has  employed, 
P^ ,  „-.  and  to  relinquish  those  *whieh  the  same  practice  has  not  brought 
L  -I  within  the  ordinary  exercise  of  war,  however  sanctioned  by  its 
principles  and  purposes. 

"  Now,  it  having  been  the  constant  usage  that  the  tribunals  of  the  Law 
of  N  t  n  in  these  matters  shall  esereise  their  f  n  t  n  w  th  n  the  bel- 
1  g  nt  untry,  if  it  was  proved  to  me  in  the  !  t  mann  that  on 
jn  g  n  ral  theory  such  a  tribunal  might  act  n  th  utral  untry,  I 
mu  1 1  k  my  stand  on  the  ancient  and  univer  1  j  t  f  mankind, 
a  d  that,  as  far  as  that  practice  has  gone  I  am  will  to  go,  and 
wl         t  has  thought  proper  to  stop,  there  I  mu  t    t  p  1  k  w 

"  It  18  my  duty  not  to  admit,  that  because  n  n  t  n  ha  thought 
proper  to  depart  from  the  common  usage  of  the  w  Id  nd  t  meet  the 
notice  of  mankind  in  a  new  and  unprecedent  d  mann  th  t  I  am  on 
that  account  under  the  necessity  of  acknowledging  the  efficacy  of  such 
a  novel  institution,  merely  because  general  theory  might  give  it  a  degree 
of  countenance,  independent  of  all  practice  from  the  earliest  history  of 
mankind.  The  institution  must  conform  to  the  text  law,  and  likewise 
to  the  constant  usage  upon  the  matter;  and  when  I  am  told  that,  before 

(i)  Vidt;  antfe,  vol.  i.  c.  v. 
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the  present  war,  no  sentence  of  this  kind  haa  ever  been  produced  in  the 
annals  of  mankind,  and  that  it  is  produced  by  one  nation  only  in  this 
war,  I  require  nothing  more  to  satisfy  me  that  it  is  the  duty  of  this  Court 
to  reject  such  a  sentence  as  inadmissible. 

"  Having  thus  declared  that  there  must  be  an  antecedent  usage  upon 
the  subject,  I  should  think  myself  justified  in  dismissing  this  matter 
without  entering  iuto  any  farther  discussion.  But  even  if  we  look  farther, 
I  see  no  sufficient  ground  to  say,  that  on  mere  general  principles  such  a 
sentence  could  be  sustained  ;  proceedings  upon  Prize  are  proceedings  m 
rem;  and  it  is  presumed  that  the  body  and  substance  of  the  thing  is  in 
the  country  which  has  te  exercise  the  jurisdiction. "(A) 

*The  learned  judge  then  disposes  of  an  aTgumentum  ad  r*.-<-i 
homineni,  or  ad  genlem,  arising  from  the  practice  of  English  *-  -I 
Prize  Courts  to  condemn  vessels  lying  in  iieuiral  ports  at  the  time  of  con- 
demnation.    To  this  argument  he  replies : — 

1.  That  the  practice  itself  was  infrequent  and  irregular. 

2.  That  it  did  not  authorize  a  bad  practice  in  other  States,  for  "  the 
true  mode  of  correcting  the  irregular  practice  of  a  nation  is  by  protesting 
against  it,  and  by  inducing  that  country  to  reform  it;  it  is  monstrous 
to  suppose,  that  because  one  country  has  been  guilty  of  an  irregularity, 
every  other  country  is  let  loose  from  the  Law  of  Nations,  and  is  at  liberty 
to  assume  as  much  as  it  thinks  fit." 

3.  That  this  practice  had  been  in  use  only  with  respect  to  vessels 
lying  at  Leghorn  and  Lisbon,  where  the  Bnghsh  had  pecuHar  privilegea.(i) 

4.  That  Neutrals  had  no  interest  in  disputing  the  validity  of  their 


5.  And  chiefly,  as  it  should  seem  in  these  cases,  there  was  no  doubt 
as  to  the  authority  of  the  tribunal  itself,  which  was  acting  in  the  country 
to  which  it  belonged. 

"Ilere  a  person,  utterly  naked  of  all  authority  except  over  the  sub- 
jects of  his  own  country,  and  possessing  that  merely  by  the  indulgence 
of  the  country  in  which  he  resides,  pretends  to  exercise  a  jurisdiction  in 
a  matter  in  which  the  subjects  of  many  other  States  may  be  concerned. 
No  such  authority  was  ever  conceded  by  any  country  to  a  foreign  agent 
of  any  description  residing  within  it ;  and  least  of  all  could  such  an  au- 
thority be  conceded  in  the  matter  of  Prize  of  War — a  matter  over  which 
a  neutral  country  has  no  cognizance  whatever,  except  in  the  single  case 
of  an  infringement  of  its  own  territory;  and  in  which  such  a  concession 
of  authority  cannot  be  made  without  departing  from  the  duties,  and  losing 
the  benefits  of  its  neutral  character. 

*"  Mark  the  consequences  which  must  follow  from  such  a  pre-  r*J7=-, 
tended  concession :  observe  in  the  present  case  how  it  would  affect  <-  J 
the  neutral  character  in  the  north  !  If  France  can  station  a  judge  of  the 
Admiralty  at  Bergen,  and  can  station  there  its  cruisers  to  carry  in  prizes 
for  that  judge  to  condemn,  who  can  deny  that  to  every  purpose  of  hostile 
mischief  against  the  commerce  of  England,  Bergen  will  differ  from  Dun- 
kirk in  no  other  respect  than  this,  that  it  is  a  port  of  the  enemy  to  a  much 

(k)  TheFJad  Oyen,  1  Rob,,  pp,  139-142. 

{I)  See  on  this  point  too  the  Henrick  k  Jlaiia,  4  Rob.,  p.  «1. 
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greater  extent  of  prartieal  mischief  ?  To  make  the  ports  uf  Norway  the 
seats  of  the  French  tribunals  of  war,  is  to  make  the  adjacent  sea  the 
theatre  of  French  hostihty. 

"  It  gives  one  Belligerent  the  unfair  advantage  of  a  new  station  of 
war  which  does  not  properly  belong  to  him,  and  it  gives  to  the  other  the 
unfair  disadvantage  of  an  active  enemy  in  a  quarter  where  no  enemy 
would  naturally  be  found.  The  coastsi  of  Norway  could  no  longer  be 
approached  by  the  British  merchant  with  safety,  and  a  suspension  of 
commerce  would  soon  be  followed  hy  a  suspension  of  amity, 

"  Wisely,  therefore,  did  the  American  government  defeat  a  similar 
attempt  made  on  them,  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  war  :  they  knew  that 
to  permit  such  an  exercise  of  the  rights  of  war  within  their  cities,  would 
be  to  make  their  coasts  a  station  of  hostility. "(m) 

CCCLXVni.  But  a  claimant  who  has  purcliased  under  an  originally 
invalid  sentence,  may  cure  the  defect  of  that  title,  though  passed  after 
many  changes  of  property,  hy  the  sentence  of  a  proper  tribunal. 

If  the  title  is  impeached  before  the  sentence  takes  place,  it  may  be 
vitiated;  but  when  a  valid  sentence  comes,  it  must  be  considered  as 
operating  retroactively,  so  as  to  rehabilitate  the  former  title. (m) 
r*4-7fil  *VVhere  a  ship  has  been  captured,  aud  carried  into  a  hostile 
L  J  port,  and  is  afterwards  sold  to  a  Neutral,  the  presumption  of  law 
is  that  she  has  been  regularly  condemned,  and  the  burden  of  proving  the 
contrary  rests  on  the  claimant,  and  not  on  the  purchaser. {mm)  The  case 
in  which  this  principle  was  enunciated  was  decided  in  the  Instance, 
and  not  in  the  Prize  Court  of  Admiralty.  It  would  appear,  that  if  the 
ship  had  been  carried  into  a  Neutral's  port,  the  burden  of  proof,  if  he 
had  been  a  foreign  purchaser,  would  have  laid  upon  the  claimant.  (;i«) 

CCCLXIX.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  with  respect  to  the  interests  of 
parties,  not  being  British  subjects,  a  British  Prize  Court  does  not,  ac- 
cording to  the  doctrine  of  Lord  Stowell,  inquire  into  the  sufficiency  of 
a  sentence  passed  by  a  Neutral  Court, 

This  doctrine  was  laid  down  in  the  case  of  an  American  ship  captured 
by  the  French,  condemned  in  Spain,  and  purchased  by  a  Danish  mer- 
chant. On  a  subsequent  capture  by  an  English  cruiser,  a  claim  was 
given  for  the  Banish  purchaser,  and  also  for  the  former  American  pro- 
prietor, on  the  ground  that  the  condemnation,  having  heea  in  a  port 
neutral  towards  America,  was  invalid.  The  Court  declined  to  judge  of 
the  relation  of  foreign  States,  and  decreed  restitution  to  the  Danish  pur- 
chaser, (o) 

CCCLXX.  It  may  be  remarked  here,  though  perhaps  a  little  out  of  the 
proper  place,  that,  a  title  originally  defective,  being  acquired  under  the 
sentence  of  an  incompetent  Court,  is  cured  by  an  intervening  peace,  for 
peace  has  the  effect  of  quieting  all  titles  of  possession  arising  from  the 
war.(p) 

(m)  The  Flad  Oven,  1  Rob.,  p.  144,  (n)  The  Falcon,  6  Bob.,  p.  200. 

(mm)  The  Countess  of  Lauderdale,  4  Rob.,  p.  286. 

(n)  See  note,  ib.    The  Constant  Mary,  referred  to  in  the  Kierlighett,  3  Rob.,  pp. 
S1-8.     S.  C,  Carthew's  Rep,,  p.  423, 
{o)  The  CoBmopolite,  3  Rob.,  p.  334,      (/>)  The  Schooner  Sophie,  6  lb.,  p.  138. 
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CCCLXXI,  These  observations  may  be  properly  closed  "with  i-^aij-t 
the  opinion  of  an  emioent  civilian  expressed  in  tbe  clearest  L  -^ 
language,  and  in  tbe  most  positive  tone  :■ — ■ 

"  Ut  victor  intrfi  propria  prsesidije  tutus  est,  itil  si  amici  fidem  elegerit 
et  in  ejus  prfesida  se  et  sua  contulerit,  etiam  illic  publico  nomine  tutus 
erit.  Is  ver5  cui  res  illse  jure  belli  adempse  sunt,  frustri,  eas  in  com- 
munis amici  territorio  repetitum  venit ;  quod  enim  belli  sors  occupanti 
dedit,  in  pacato  loco  apud  communem  amicum  merits  aibi  servabit.'Y^) 

CCOLXXII.  The  rule  that  the  trial  of  captures  made  on  the  high 
seas,  jure  belli,  by  a  duly  commissioned  ship  of  war,  whether  from  an 
enemy  or  a  Neutral,  belongs  esclusively  to  the  Courts  of  the  State  to 
which  the  captor  belongs,  is  undeniable.  But  it  has  been  truly  said 
that  there  arc  two  exceptions  to  this  rule  equally  undeniable  :  first,  if 
the  capture  be  made  within  the  territorial  limits  of  a  neutral  country 
into  which  the  pri/e  is  brought ;  secondly,  or  by  a  privateer  which  had 
been  illegally  equipped  in  such  neutral  country,  the  Prize  Courts  of  such 
neutral  country  not  only  possess  the  power,  but  it  is  their  duty  to  restore 
the  property  so  illegally  captured  to  the  owner.^r) 

CCCLXXITI.  A  remarkable  instance  of  the  vindication  of  the  rights 
of  neutral  jurisdiction  grew  out  of  an  episode  of  the  Seven  Years'  War. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1759,  the  English  Admiral  Boscawen  fought 
an  action  off  Cadi?  with  some  French  ships  under  the  command  of  M, 
De  la  Clue.  The  action  was  unfavourable  to  the  French,  and  they  were 
compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the  Bay  of  Lagos ;  thither  they  were  pursued 
by  the  English,  who  set  fire  to  and  destroyed  the  ships  which  had  sought 
the  protection  of  the  Portuguese  ports. 

The  conduct  was  a  clear  and  unquestionable  violation  of  the  neutral 
rights  of  Portugal,  and  which  probably  would  *not  have  taken  r^.^o-i 
pla«e,  but  for  the  very  peculiar  intimacy  of  the  relations  subsist-  L  -I 
ing  between  England  and  Portugal. 

It  produced,  however,  a  very  spirited  remonstrance  from  the  then 
minister  of  Portugal,  the  fllarquis  of  Pombal,  and  the  result  was  that  an 
ambassador  extraordinary  was  sent  from  England  to  make  a  special  and 
public  apology  for  the  conduct  of  the  English  admiral. (s) 

CCOLXXIV.  Mr.  Lawrence,  in  his  recent  and  valuable  edition  of 
Mr.  Wheaton'a  work,  furnishes  us{()  with  the  following  case  upon  this 
subject : — 

It  appears  that  in  September,  1814,  a  case  of  violation  of  neutral  terri- 
tory occurred  in  the  destruction,  in  the  harbor  of  Fayal,  of  the  Ameri- 
can privateer  General  Armstrong  by  an  English  squadron,  lieclama- 
tions  founded  on  It  were  made  against  the  Government  of  Portugal, 
which  were,  by  the  2ud  article  of  the  Treaty  of  2ljth  February,  1851,(u) 
agreed  to  bo  submitted  to  the  arbitration  of  a  sovereign,  potentate,  or 
chief  of  some  nation  in  amity  with  both  the  high  contracting  parties. 

(g)  Loccenius  de  jnre  Maritimo,  1.  ii.  c.  iv.  s.  6. 

(r)  The  Alerto,  9  Cranch's  (Amer.)  Rep.,  p.  364, 

{sj  Revue  de  Droit  Fran^ais  et  Etranger,  (1840)  torn.  vii.  p.  T51,  LXI. 

(/)  Wheaton's  Elements  of  laternational  Law,  (Lawrence)  p.  493,  note. 

(u)  Treaties  of  the  United  States,  1804,  p.  9a. 
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Under  this  provisioD,  lioula  Napoleon,  the  President  of  the  French  Re- 
public, was  selected  as  arbitrator.  There  is  some  discrepancy  between 
the  American  statement  and  the  summarj  of  facta  on  which  the  award 
proceels  Th^  Prince  Presidnt  however  in  pronoTnicin"  that  no  in- 
d  m    tj  w     d       f   m  P    t  g  !  d  t  d    j  th         p       b  lity  of  a 

N     t    1 1        k       mp     &at       to     B  II  t  wl        p    p  rfy  1  as  been 

pt  d  Itydwth  t3j  It  1  bm  ta  by  th  pposing 
B  II  t  b  t  h    f      da  h     d  n     n    h  m  d  f    t    hat  the 

Am  mm     d     h  d       t    ppl    d   f    m  th     b  f     the  in- 

t  rv     t         f  th  t    1  th  t  by  h  to  trms,  to 

r  J.  qn      P  '  '     '      g  f  wh    h  h    p    t     d  d  t    b    the  *ob- 

L  *  ''J  J  t  h  h  d  h  m  If  f  1  d  t  p  t  th  N  t  1  ty  f  the  terri- 
tryfthf      c,  g         dhdtl       byl       dtht   OTereign 

from  the  oMigation  to  afford  hini  protection  by  aay  other  meana  than 
that  of  pacific  intervention  ;  and  that  the  Portuguese  Government  could 
not  be  held  responsible  for  the  result  of  the  collision  which  took  place  in 
contempt  of  its  rights  of  sovereignty,  and  in  violation  of  the  Neutrality 
of  ita  territory,  and  without  the  local  officers  being  required  in  proper 
time,  to  grant  the  necessary  aid  and  protection,  (sc) 

CCCLXXV.  If  a  prize,  which  it  is  alleged  was  captured  within 
neutral  watera,  he  brought  within  the  porta  of  the  same  Neutral,  has  the 
neutral  jurisdiction  to  try  this  question  ?  The  answer  seems  to  have 
been  rightly  given  in  the  affirmative  by  the  French  Conseil  d' Etat.iy) 

Does  the  simple  fact  that  the  captured  vessel,  or  cargo,  belongs  to  tne 
Neutral  State  within  whose  porta  she  is  brought  by  the  Belligerent  as 
prize,  found  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Neutral  over  the  prize  ? 

This  question  is  sometimes  subdivided  by  jurists  into  two  parts  : 

1.  When  the  prize  has  been  taken  from  a  Neutral  who  is  not  the 
sahjeot  of  the  State  into  whose  port  the  captor  has  brought  the  prize. 

2.  When  the  prize  is  taken  from  the  Neutral  who  is  the  subject  of 
that  State. 

It  appears  to  the  writer  of  those  pages  that  in  both  cases  the  answer 
must  be  in  the  negative;  the  right  of  deciding  whether  a  capture  made 
jure  helli  oa  the  high  seasfa)  be  lawful  or  not  is  a  part  of  the  Right  of 
War,  and  belongs  only  to  a  Belligerent.  The  Neutral  may  claim  justice 
r*dSCn  *'°  '^^  Court  of  the  Belligerent,  or  may  refuse  altogether,  as  we 
L  -J  have  seen,  the  right  of  asylum  in  hia  ports  to  any  Belligerent 
bringing  a  prize. (a) 

CCCLXXVI.  Nevertheless,  the  affirmative  of  both  these  positions  has 
found  supporters  among  jurists  of  celebrity. 

As  to  the  first  position — namely,  when  the  prize  has  been  taken  from 
a  Neutral  who  is  not  the  subject  of  the  State  into  whose  port  the  captor 
has  brought  the  prize, — it  is  maintained  by  Azuni.ffti  that  the  captured 

(r)  Cong.  Doc.  32cii  CoDg.,  Ist  Sess.,  H,  Rep.  Ex.  Doc,  No.  53;  32nd  Cong., 
2nd  Sesa.  Senate,  Ex.  Doc,  No  24. 

M  De  Piat.  et  Duver.,  1.  i.  p.  191,  case  of  La  Satanlque  centre  I'Ary  et  Maria. 

is)  That  13  directly,  not  incidentaiiy,  in  a  civil  caae  of  property,  or  tbe  liltt'. 
a)  De  Plat.  iJt  Duver.,  t.  i.  pp.  185-186.     The  Alerta,  n  Cranch's  (Amer.)  Rep., 
pp.  369,  364.  (6)  T,  ii.  a.  iv.  s.  3. 
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ship  may  Invoke  the  jurisdiction  of  the  neutral  Court;  and  Hiibnet/cl 
is,  of  eourae,  of  the  same  opinion. 

On  the  other  hand,  Lampredi(i?)  is  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  cap- 
tured Noutra!  is  to  all  intents  in  the  same  predicament  as  the  captured 
enemy,  and  that  he  is  not  justiciable  ia  the  neutral  Court;  and  he  cites 
a  variety  of  Treaties  in  which  this  principle  is  recognized. 

The  doctrine  and  the  practice  of  England,  of  the  North  American 
United  States,  and  of  Franee,{e)  are  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of 
Lampredi. 

Spain  has  recognized  it  by  an  express  law,(/)  with  the  whimsical  ex- 
ception of  a  ease  in  which  one  half  of  the  value  of  the  cargo  of  the  cap- 
tured ship  belongs  to  Spaniards ;  in  which  event  the  prize  is  to  be  subject 
to  Spanish  Jurisdiction. 

OCCLXXVII.  With  respect  to  the  second  position — namely,  when 
the  prize  is  taken  from  a  Neutral  who  ia  the  subject  *of  the  State  i-ji .  o-,  -■ 
into  whose  port  the  captor  has  brought  the  prize ;  that  in  such  L  J 
a  case  the  neutral  Court  has  jurisdiction  over  the  prize,  ia  maintained  in 
a  qualified  manner,  as  has  been  stated,  by  the  Law  of  Spain,  by  GJaliani,((7) 
and  without  any  reservation  by  Azuni,(S)  who  relies  upon  several  judg- 
ments of  the  Sardinian  Courts.  M.  Merlin(i)  appears  to  be  of  the  same 
opinion,  and  thinks  that  he  is  supported  in  it  by  the  authority  of  the 
Ordtinnance  de  la  Marine  of  1681,  (4rta  14,  15  )  Vnd,  as  has  been 
mentioned,  the  same  doctrine  is  mainUined  by  England  and  the  North 
American  United  States.{A)  On  the  other  hand,  Vahn(i)  is  of  a  dif- 
ferent opinion,  and  puts  a  different  con^tructioo  on  the  articles  of  the 
Ordon  nance. 

It  appears  also  to  be  the  doctrine  upon  which  the  French  tnbunala  of 
prize  intend  to  act  during  the  present  war  '  Nous  ne  pensons  pas,  en 
effet"  (say  MM.  Bo  Pistoye  and  Duverdy,)  "  que  la  nationality  du  capturfi 
doive  6tre  une  circonstance  suffiainte  pour  attnbuer  i  une  puissance 
neutre  le  pouvoir  de  juger  de  la  validity  de  la  prise  faite  siir  un  de  ses 
natiouaux  et  amende  dans  ses  ports  II  y  a,  en  effet,  pour  donner  h  la 
nation  neutre  pouvoir  de  relaser  sea  nationiux  iniustement  oapturSs  un 
autre  prinelpe  qui,  Ind^pendamment  de  la  question  de  vahditc  ou  d'in- 
validit^  de  la  prise,  lui  donne  touto  latitude  Chaque  etat  ct  maitre 
dans  ses  ports,  et  si  I'humanite  vout  qu'in  y  admette  lea  cori-aiTes  des 
parties  bellig^rantes  et  leurs  pnie'i,  la  politique  permet  qu  on  fiase  alors 
payer,  pour  ainsi  dire,  le  droit  d  asile,  ainsi  qui.  ccla  esiste  en  France  ;{m\ 
mais  *la  puissance  ueutre  ne  pent  pas  parce  qu  die  donne  asile  r-^Aoa-i 
au  oapteur  et  au  capture  qui  est  wen,  usurper  le  droit  de  juger  L         J 

U)  T.  ii.  c.  i.  s.  1.  (d\  S  U 

\e)  "  Quo!  que  I'on  putsse  dire  centre  cette  opinion,  il  eat  certain  qu  etle  a  £t£  de 
tout  temps  celle  du  gouvernement  Frdn^ ais  et  qu  elle  a  ^te  constamment  pratiques 
pour  Us  prises  faites  sons  aon  pavilion   — Merlin  B£p  ,  t  xiu  p   113 
(/)  Cfedule  Eoyale  of  14  Jane,  1797  art  7      Uerlm  Bep ,  t  sm  p  145. 
(S)  Merlin,  K^p.,  t.  xiii.  pp.  143-5  {Prise  Mantime  )  [h)  Ibid 

(i)  Ibid.                       (k)  The  Alerta,  9  Cranch  s  (AmerJ  Eep.,  p.  359. 
' " "  ■      The  "'   '  " 


{I)  Mcriin,  R^p.,  ■ 
1>.  136. 

(ni)  V,  art.  15,  di 


;.  pp.  143-5.  (Prise  Maritime.)     The  Flad  Oyen,  1 


rOrdoncance  de  1' 


i-aprts,  titre  X. 
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de  la  yaltditi5  de  la  prise  ;  ce  droit  appartenant  excluaivement,  en  verta 
dn  droit  de  guerre,  au  gouvernetQeBt  au  nom  duquci  la  capture  a  ^t^ 
faite."(«) 

CCCLXXVm.  By  the  convention  entered  into  between  France  and 
England  during  the  present  war,  it  is  stipulated  (Art.  3,)  that  in  case  of 
tUe  capture  of  a  merchant-vessel  of  one  of  the  two  countries,  the  adjudi- 
cation of  such  capture  shall  always  belong  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
country  of  the  captured  vessel ;  and  the  cargo  shall  be  dealt  with,  as  to 
the  jurisdiction,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  vessel. 

COGLXXIX.  8.  W/iere  must  the  captured  properly  he  at  the  time  of 
condemMation  ? 

An  attentive  review  of  all  the  cases  decided  in  the  Courts  of  England 
and  the  North  American  United  States,  during  the  last  war,  leads  to  the 
1    '      tl    t  tl  d  mn'  tion  of  a  Capture  by  a  regular  Prize  Court, 

tt  tl  ntry    f  th     B  11  g     nt     f     p        lying  at  the  time  of 

th  t  a         tnl  p    t  1      but     1    rly  valid,(o)     It 

jp         t    b     th  Int    n    f  th     E     I   h  P        Court,  during  the 

p  t  w      t    I      1 1  f        es   ty  th        nd  mnation  of  vessels 

I J  B      D     n     t    1  p  rt  [p\     It  Ij  n  y  to  add,  after  what 

h      b  d       tthfrm      F        hlwn      nln  nations  by  Judges 

of  the  Belligerent  in  neutral  ports,  that  such  condemnations  of  vessels 
lying  in  neutral  ports  are  holden  valid  by  the  French  Prize  Courts. 
r*i«m      *CCCLXXX.  Among  the  principal  Treaties(^)  which  have 
L  J  altered,  as  between  the  contracting  parties,  the  general  Interna- 

tiona! Law  respecting  the  non-interference  of  Neutrals  as  to  prizes  brought 
into  their  ports,  are  the  following  : — 

The  Treaty  of  1654  between  England  and  Portugal,  whereby  prizes 
captured  by  either  party,  brought  into  the  ports  of  their  ally,  are  to  he 
restored  to  their  original  owners. (j) 

A  Treaty  to  the  like  effect  between  Portugal  and'HoUand  in  1661. (s) 

A  Treaty  between  Portugal  and  France  in  1797,  whereby  no  prize  of 
either  party  was  to  be  sold  in  the  ports  of  the  other,  and  no  privateers, 
except  in  cases  of  imminent  peril,  received. (/) 

A  Treaty  between  France  and  the  North  American  United  States  in 
1778,  whereby  no  ship  of  the  enemy  of  either  party  was  allowed  to  sell 
her  prize,  or  discharge  her  cargo,  or  buy  more  than  provisions  immedi- 
ately indispensable  in  the  ports  of  either  party.(w) 

A  Treaty  between  the  same  parties  in  1800,  whereby  no  sale  of  prizes 

(n)  De  Pisloye  et  Duverdy,  Traits  des  Prises  JIacitiraei,  t.  ii.  p.  186, 

(o)  The  Henrick  and  Maria,  4  Rob.,  p.  43.  Tbe  Cliristopher,  2  lb.,  p.  307.  The 
Victoria,  Edwards,  p.  97.  Hudson  v.  Gueatier,  4  Cranch's  (Amer.)  Rep.,  p.  293. 
S.  C,  8  Oraoeh's  (Amer.)  Rep.  p.  281.  The  Arabella  &  Madeira,  3  .Galiison's 
(Amer.)  Rep.,  p.  368. 

(pi  The  Polka,  1  Spink's  Ecclcs.  t  Adm.  Rep.  (1854,)  pp.  447-8. 

(gj  The  earlier  Trentiea  between  England  and  the  Dukea  of  Burgundy,  and  the 
Treaties  between  Christian  and  A^erine  and  Barbary  States  on  this  subject  are 
not  referred  to  in  the  text.  See  generally  the  catalogue  of  Treaties  on  this  subject 
between  all  States.  Trait^s  de  Commerce  de  H.  et  de  Cussy,  t.  is.  p.  375,  Prises 
et  Reprises  ]  and  Maoning,  p.  368. 

(r)  Duuiont,  VI.  t.  ii.  p.  84.  (s)  lb.,  p.  3G9. 

{()  De  Martens,  Rec,  t.  »i.  p.  414.  (u)  Tb.,  t.  ii.  p.  597, 
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by  either  ally  is  allowed  in  the  ports  of  tie  other,  and  privateers  arc 
limited  to  indispensable  proviaions.(icj 

A  Treaty  between  Holland  and  the  North  American  *United  r^ioj-i 
States  in  1782,  whereby  the  sale  of  prizes  brought  by  either  L  J 
party  into  the  ports  of  the  other  was  legalized, fy^ 

A  Treaty  between  England  and  the  North  American  United  States  in 
1794,  stipulating  that  prizes  made  by  the  enemies  of  cither  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  shall  not  be  received  in  their  portsYgJ 

A  Treaty  containing  similar  provisions  between  the  same  parties  in 
1806.{<i) 

A  Treaty  in  1829,  between  Holland  and  Columbia,  allowing  the  en- 
trance  of  prizes  into  their  ports. (6) 

A  Treaty  between  Spain  and  Denmark,  in  1742,  authorizing  the  recep- 
tion and  sale  of  prizes  in  the  ports  of  the  respective  parties. (c) 

A  Treaty  between  England  and  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  in  1795, 
whereby  prizes  made  from  either  ally  were  forbidden  to  be  sold  in  the 
ports  of  the  other,  and  were  to  remain  only  twenty-four  hours  therein, 
under  penalty  of  confiscation.^t^ 

CCCLXXXI.  9.  As  to  the  forfeiture  hy  misconduct  of  the  Cantor's 
title  to  Prize. 

Captors,  whether  in  command  of  public  or  private  ships  of  war,  may 
forfeit  their  rights  of  prize  by  misconduct,  and  this  independent  of  any 
statutable  provision  bythe  old-established  law  of  the  Admiralty j(c)  and 
an  obstinate  neglect  *or  refusal  to  comply  with  the  instructions  r»4^o--i 
of  the  Government,  or  the  Regulations  of  the  Prize  Act,  have  L  -» 
been  held  sufficient  to  authorize  an  infliction  of  the  forfeiture ;  and,  in 
such  case,  the  prize  is  condemned  to  the  Government ;(/)  so  the  un- 
lawfnl  rescueof  the  prize  by  the  Captorsfrom  the  custody  of  the  Court.(j') 
And  where  the  claimant  has  not  affected  his  property  with  a  hostile 
character,  as  by  a  trade  with  the  enemy,  &c.,  but  has  been  engaged  in 
some  other  traffic  contravening  the  municipal  law  of  his  own  country, 
so  that  he  cannot  entitle  himself  to  a  restitution  of  the  property,  it  will 
be  condemned  to  the  Government,  and  not  to  the  captors. (AJ 


(y)  De  MarWns,  Eec,  t.  iii.  p.  465.  Do  H.  et  De  C,  Tr.  de  Comm.,  (2nd  Part,) 
t.  iii.  p.  270,  Brt.  1.  See  t.  is.  p.  loT,  of  this  work,  for  tlie  mode  of  reference  to 
the  diSerent  Volnmes  and  Parts  of  it. 

(i)  De  H.  et  De  C,  {2nd  Part,)  torn.  iii.  pp.  204,  5-3,  art.  19. 

(a)  lb.,  228.  art.  19,  (6)  lb.,  (2nd  Part,)  torn.  i.  p.  3S9,  art.  21. 

(cj  lb.,  (2nd  Part,)  torn.  i.  p.  425,  art.  3. 

(d)  De  Martens,  Rec.  VI,  Isistii,,  art.  7. 

je)  La  Reine  dea  Anges,  Stewart,  p.  9,  The  Cossack:,  ib.,  pp,  513-517.  The 
Herltiraer,  ib.,  p.  128.  S.  C,  2  Hall's  Am.  Law  Jour.,  p.  133,  The  Clarissa,  cited 
inatewart,  p.  144;  and  2  Hall's  Am,  Law  Journ.,  p.  145,  The  Der  Mohr,  3  Rob., 
p.  129,  The  Triton,  4  lb,,  p,  J8.  The  Bacossa,  note  to  the  Woodbridge,  1  Hag- 
gard, p.  75.  The  Nemesis,  Edwards,  p,  50.  With  respect  to  the  punishment  of 
the  misconduct  of  Privateers,  vide  post. 

(/)  The  Bothnea  &  Janstoff,  2  GalliEon's  (Am«r.)  Rep,,  pp,  78,  32, 

iff)  The  CosBHcit,  Stewart,  p.  513. 

(A)  The  Walsingham  Packet,  2  Rob,  p,  77,     The  Etrusco,  4  lb,,  282,  note  (a). 
The  Venus,  8  Cranch's  (Amer.)  Rep,,  pp,  277,  287. 
September,  1857.— 23 
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[*486]  t^CHAPTER   V. 

1,    SOS -COM  MISS  10  NED    CAPTOKS. 2.    JOINT    CAPTURE.— 3. 

EY  TESDEES. 

CCCLXXXII.  A  TREATISE  upon  International  Law  does  nol 
atrictlj  speaking,  require  a  further  investigation  of  the  subject  of  Ma- 
ritime Capture  than  lias  been  given  in  the  preceding  chapter ;  hut  there 
are  certain  outlying  and  collateral  questions  of  a  mixed  public  and  In- 
ternational character,  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  present  and  following 
chapter  to  consider.  In  the  present  chapter  it  is  proposed  to  consider 
questions  relating  to — 

1.  Non-com  missioned  Captors. 

2.  Joint  Capture. 

3.  Captures  by  Boats  and  Tenders. 

CCCLXXXIII.  1,  As  to  Non-commissioned  Captors.  In  cases  of  non- 
commissioned ships,  and  ships  commissioned  against  one  enemy,  having 
no  commission  agMnst  another  whose  property  is  captured, (o)  the  Cap- 
tors are  not  entitled  to  any  share  in  the  prize,  and  the  property  is  to  be 
condemned  to  the  Government,  or  to  its  special  grantee  if  inj  such 
exist.  Bynkershock,  indeed,  contends,  that  if  a  non  commissioned  ship 
is  attacked,  and  captures  the  assailant  in  her  defence,  the  officers  and 
crew  are  solely  entitled  to  the  prize;  and  this  doctrine  seems  also  to  be 
supported  by  Urotius.(J)  However,  the  general  Prize  Law  of  1  ranee, 
r*d.87n  '^^^^^  Britain,  and  the  *Unifed  States  is  as  has  been  abo\e 
L  J  stated. (cj  If  at  the  time  of  a  Capture  by  a  ship  commissioned 
by  letter  of  marque,  the  master  of  the  capturing  vessel  be  not  on  board, 
the  Capture  is  considered  as  made  without  a  commissujn,  and  it  enures 
to  the  Grovernment,  or  its  special  grantee  ;(i?J  and  if  a  Capture  be  mide 
by  a  cutter  fitted  out  by  a  captain  of  a  man-of-war  as  a  tendcr,(e)  and 
manned  from  his  ship,  but  without  any  autliority  or  commission,  it  is 
deemed  to  be  made  by  a  non-commissioned  vessel,  and  the  Capture  will 
not  enure  to  the  benefit  of  the  man-of-war.  It  would  be  otherwise  if  the 
tender  were  attached  to  the  ship  by  public  authority,  for  then,  as  has 
been  said,  the  ship  would  share.^/)  And  if  persons  in  the  navy  land 
from  their  ships  and  man  a  fort,  and  thereby  compel  a  ship  to  strike  as 
prize,  it  is  considered  as  a  Capture  made  at  sea  by  a  force  upon  land, 
which  is  a  Non-commissioned  Capture.^j)     But  it  would  be  otherwise  if 


(i)  Bynk.,  Q.  J,  Pub.,  1.  i.  c.  ii.  Du  Ponceau's  ad.,  pp.  155-161.  Grotius,  de 
J.  E.  et  P.,  1.  iii.  c.  vi.  a.  10. 

(e)  Du  Ponceau's  Bjnk.,  p.  162,  note  (d).  I  Valiu  sur.  I'Ord.,  torn.  i.  p.  79.  The 
Haase,  1  Bob.,  p.  286.  Tbe  Rebeccah,  1  lb.,  p.  227.  The  Amor  Parentum,  ib.,  p. 
303.  Tha  Twea  Gesuster,  2  lb.,  p.  284,  note  (a).  The  Melomane,  5  lb.,  p.  41. 
The  Joseph,  1  Qalliaou'e  (Amer.)  Rep.,  p.  545. 

(d)  The  Charlotte,  5  Eob.,  p.  280.  (ej  Vide  infra  as  to  Tendere. 

(/)The  Melomane,  6  Rob.,  p.  41.  The  Charlotte,  ib.,  p.  280.  Capture  of 
Cnmjoa,  1  Dodson,  p.  220,  note  (a).  The  Dos  Heraianoa,  2  Wheat.  (Amer.)  Rep., 
p.  76. 

(ff)  The  Kebeceah,  1  Rob,,  p.  227. 
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the  place  on  shore  were  a  reaort  for  naval  purposes  by  persons  in  tlie  navy 
only,  for  then  it  would  be  deemed  a  stationary  tender,  rather  attached  tfl 
and  dependent  upon  the  vessels,  than  having  the  vessels  attached  to  and 
dependent  upon  it. 

COCLXXXIV,  In  England,  hy  very  ancient  grants  from  the  Crown, 
the  Lord  High  Admiral  has  the  benefit  of  all  Captures  made  at  sea  by 
non-commissioned  vessels  ;  and  also  of  all  Captures,  by  whomsoever  made, 
of  all  ships  and  goods  *coming,  or  already  come,  into  ports,  r-^.ao-i 
creeks,  or  roads  of  England  and  Ireland,  hy  stress  of  weather  or  L  J 
other  accident,  or  by  mistake  of  port,  or  by  ignorance,  not  knowing  of 
the  war,  and  also  of  all  derelicts.  But  the  Crown  has  still  reserved  to 
itself  all  such  ships  and  goods  as  shall  be  seized  in  port  before  any  decla- 
ration of  war  or  reprisals ;  and  also  all  such  as  shall  voluntarily  come  in, 
upon  revolt  from  the  enemy,  and  as  shall  be  driven  or  forced  into  port 
by  the  King's  men-of-war.  (»)  The  office  of  the  Lord  High  Admiral  has 
for  more  than  a  century  past  been  put  in  commission  j  but  as  the  office 
is  still  considered  to  have  a  legal  existence,  though  now  residing  in  the 
person  of  the  King,  the  rights  and  perquisites  of  that  office  are  still  dis- 
tinguished as  they  were  anciently,  and  are  ascertained  by  an  observance 
of  the  ancient  rules,  with  the  same  exactness  as  if  the  proceeds  were 
carried  in  the  ancient  and  distinct  course. (i)  Hence  arises  the  well- 
known  distinction  of  condemnation  to  the  King  jure  coronce,  and  the 
King  in  his  office  of  Admiralty,  as  droits  of  Admirally :  the  former 
applying  in  all  cases  where  the  Crown  is  still  entitled  to  the  prize  pro- 
perty, in  virtue  of  its  sovereignty  and  inherent  prerogatives  ;  the  latter 
applying  to  all  cases  where  the  same  belongs  to  the  office  of  Lord  High 
Admiral.  Hence  the  appointment  of  an  Advocate  and  Proctor  to  Her 
Majesty,  in  her  office  of  Admiralty,  distinct  from  the  appointments  of 
the  Queen's  Advocate  and  Queen's  Proctor. 

GCCLXXSV.  In  the  North  American  United  States,  strictly  speaking, 
there  are  no  droits  of  Admiralty ;  for  all  prizes  *to  which  no  per-  i-*j.QQn 
sons  can  entitle  themselves  by  a  public  or  private  commission  of  L  -I 
war,  are  oondemnable  to  the  Government  itself  in  its  sovereign  capa- 
city.(i)  But  the  phrase  Droits  of  Admiralty  is  often  used  in  the  legal 
adjudications  of  the  United  States,  as  equivalent  to  condemnations  to  the 
United  States,  in  virtue  of  their  general  sovereignty  and  prerogative,  as 
enforced  in  the  Courts  of  Admiralty. 

But  although  non-commissioned  persons  cannot,  by  making  a  Capture, 
entitle  themselves  to  the  benefits  of  prize,  yet,  in  all  cases  of  coodemna- 
tion  as  droits  of  Admiralty,  where  their  conduct  has  been  fair,  the  Prize 
Court  will,  in  ita  discretion,  award  them  a  recompense;  and  even  in 
some  cases  will  award  them  the  whole  value  of  the  prize,  where  there  has 

(t)  The  Rebecoah,  1  Rob.,  pp.  221,  and  230,  note  (a).  The  Gectruyda,  3  lb.,  p. 
211.  TheMelomane,  6Ib.,  p.  22.  The  Maria  Fransolse,  6  lb.,  p.  282.  The  Joeepb. 
1  Gailison's  (Amer.)  Eep.,  p.  645.  By  1  &  3  Vict.  c.  ii.  s.  2,  droits  of  Admiralty, 
with  other  hereditocy  revenues  of  the  Crown,  are  transferred  to  the  Consolidated 
Fund.    As  to  ceceivera  of,  see  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  120. 

(A)  Tho  Gertrujda,  2  Rob.,  p.  211.    The  Maria  Fran^oise,  6  lb.,  p.  282. 

[l]  The  Joseph,  I  Gailison's  (Amer.)  Rep.,  p. '545, 
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been  great  personal  gallantry  and  merit. (ni)  It  is  not  necessary  to  enu- 
merate at  large  the  various  cases  in  which  property  is  deemed  a  droit  of 
Admiralty,  or  a  prize  to  the  Government  jure  coron<B.  The  preceding 
authorities  will  be  found  to  coutain  almost  ail  the  learning  on  the 
subject. 

CGCLXXXVI.  2.  As  to  Joint  Captures. — An  accurate  examination 
of  the  principles  of  Law  applicable  to  this  subject,  requires  that  a  dis- 
tinction should  be  made  between — 

1.  Private  Ships  of  War,  or  Privateers. 

1.  Public  Ships  of  War. 

CCCLXXVII.  1.  With  respect  to  Private  Skips  of  War,  or  Priva- 
teers, it  is  a  general  principle,  that  no  right  to  share  as  Joint  Captors 
accrues  merely  b^  being  in  sight  at  the  time  when  the  prize  is  cap- 
tured :(«}  there  must  be  actual  intimidation,  or  actual  or  constructive 
r*4901  ^^^^^^^I'^^'C")  ■^"<^  i'  ^^3  *^^  liere  observed,  that  the  same 
L  J  principle  is  applied  to  Captures  in  sight  of  fortresses,  and  of  land 
forces  and  armies,  for  they  do  not  share  unless  there  be  actual  co-opera- 
tion ;(^)  and  in  such  cases  the  assistance  ought  to  be  material,  in  order 
to  entitle  the  parties  to  share  as  Joint-Captors. (5) 

CCCLXXXVIII.  The  reason  of  this  rule  in  relation  to  Privateers 
is,  that  the  being  in  sight  is  not  sufficient  with  respect  to  them  to  raise 
the  presumption  of  co-operation  in  the  Capture.  They  clothe  themselves 
with  commissions  of  war  from  views  of  private  advantage  only.  They 
are  not  bound  to  put  their  commissions  in  use  on  every  discovery  of  an 
enemy  and,  therefore,  the  court  does  not  presume  iu  their  favour,  from 
the  miie  circum-.tance  of  their  being  in  sight,  that  they  were  there  with 
a  design  of  contributing  assistance  and  engaging  ia  the  contest  There 
must  be,  as  to  them  the  art  n  As  cap  e  di  demonstrated  by  some  overt 
act,  by  some  var  at  on  of  conduct  wh  ch  would  not  have  taken  place  but 
with  reference  to  that  p  rt  cular  bj  t  jnd  f  the  intention  of  icting 
against  the  enemy  h  1  not  been  enterta  n  1  (  )  Formerly  the  prinoiplp 
of  constructi  e  ass  tan  was  carr  ed  d.  great  way,  but  the  later  inchna 
p^jo-,-.  tion  of  cou  ta  has  been  rather  to  *restram  than  tj  extend  the 
L        J  rule  (  )  and  where  no  actual  ass  stdnce  is  alleged,  the  prt^ump 

(fli)  The  Haa  e  1  Rob    p   28b      The  An      P    entnm  ib    p  30" 

(n)  Bynk.,  (J  J  Pub    1  1 

{0)  Ibid.  A  d  see  a  earned  nu  e  of  M  Da  Ponceau,  in  his  tranalation  of  Bjn- 
Icershoelt'e  Q.  J  P  p  144  Tabotv  Th  ee  B  fegs  1  Hall's  Am.  Law  Journ.,  p. 
2G0.  S.  C,  1  Dallas  a  (Amer )  Hep  p  "5  De  Martens  on  Capt.,  sec.  32,  p.  91. 
Tbe  Santa  Br  gada  3B  b  p  5  The  Fors  gh  J  lb.,  p.  311.  L'Amiti^,  6  Ib  . 
p.  261. 

"  I.  Aucun  ne  poarra  Stre  admis  au  partige  d'un  vaissean  pris  sur  leg  ennemig, 
g'il  u'a,  contribnfi  i.  I'arrStar,  ou  contra«td  soci^t^  avee  oelui  qui  s'eu  est  rendu  ma!- 
tre.  II.  Gelui  qui  pretend  pnrtager  qq  vaisseau  ne  sera  point  cens^  avoir  contri- 
bu6  i  I'arcEler,  s'il  n'a  combatiu  on  s'it  n'a  /ait  tel  effort  qu'en  intimidant  I'ennpnii 
par  aa  prfisance,  ou  en  lui  confrant  chemin,  et  rempecbant  de  s'ficliapper,  il  I'ait 
obllgfi  i  SE  rendre,  sans  qu'il  lui  EuEfise  d'avoir  ite  en  vue,  d'avoir  dotinl  chaese, 
lotsqu'il  sera  prouvfi  que  cett«  ohasse  aura  6t6  inutile. "^Rfeglement  du  2T  Janvier 
1106. 

(p)  Bynk.,  Q.  J.  Pub.,  L  i.  ch.  ivin.    The  Dordrecbt,  2  Rob.,  p.  65. 

(9)  Ibid.  (r)  L'Amili^,  6  lb.,  p.  261.     La  Flora,  5  lb.,  p.  268. 

(a)  TbeVryheid,  2  Rob.,  p.  16,'  The  Odin,  4  lb., p.  318.  La  Purlcuse,  Stewart 
p.  177. 
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tion  of  Law  leaDs  in  favour  of  tie  actual  Captors. (()  But  even  witii 
respect  to  Privateers,  it  is  not  necessary  that  a  joint  etaaer  should 
actually  board  a  prize ;  it  will  he  enough  if  there  is  the  ammaa  perse- 
quendi  sufGcicntly  indicated  by  the  conduct  of  the  vessel.  The  act  of 
chasing,  therefore,  if  continued  for  any  length  of  time,  and  not  abandoned 
at  the  time  of  Capture,  will  be  sufficient  to  found  a  title  of  Joint-Cap- 
turejfwj  but  if  the  chase  be  discontinued,  it  ia  otherwise. (a:)  And  if  a 
ship  has  actually  engaged  another,  and  been  beaten  off,  and  yet  remains 
in  sight  about  the  enemy,  with  an  evident  intention  of  persisting  in  the 
contest,  and  another  vessel  then  comes  up  and  makes  the  Capture,  the 
first  is  entitled  to  share  in  the  Capture. (^) 

CGGLXXXIX.  2.  With  respect  to  public  ahips  of  war,  public  policy 
has  introduced  a  different  rule ;  and  all  such  ships  being  in  sight  are 
deemed  to  be  construe  lively  assisting,  and  therefore  entitled  to  share  in 
the  Capture. («J  The  reason  *of  this  distinction  is,  that  public  r^jqo-i 
ships  are  under  a  constant  obligation  to  attack  the  enemy  where-  •-  -I 
ever  seen,  and  therefore,  from  the  mere  circumstance  of  being  in  sight, 
a  presumption  is  sufficiently  raised  that  they  are  there  avimo  capiendi. 

In  the  case  of  Privateers,  the  same  obligation  does  not  exist ;  the  law, 
therefore,  does  not  give  them  the  benefit  of  the  same  presumption.^aj 
Where  the  actual  Captor  is  a  public  armed  ship,  the  rule  is  additionally  sup- 
ported by  the  obvious  pcUcy  of  promoting  harmony  in  the  service.  Bat 
the  rule  equally  applies  where  the  actual  Captor  ia  a  Privateer ; (J J 
though  the  Privateer,  in  the  converse  case,  ia  not  entitled  to  share  from 
merely  being  in  sight.(c)  There  are  esceptions,  however,  to  the  rule, 
where  the  circumstances  of  the  case  repel  the  presumption  of  the  am- 
Tt;  such  is  the  case  where  a  public  ship  is  in  sight,  but 
1  opposite  or  difierent  course  inconsistent  with  the  notion  of 
an  intent  to  capture. (d)  But  the  mere  sailing  on  a  different  course  is 
not  sufficient  to  defeat  a  title  of  Joint  Capture  ;  for  it  is  not  necessary 
that  two  ships  should  pursue  the  enemy  in  the  same  line.  If  one  vessel 
sail  in  one  direction,  and  the  other  in  a  different  direction,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  capturing,  that  difference  of  course  would  not  defeat  a  unity  of 
purpose,  nor  destroy  the  claim  of  Joint  Capture. (e)     But  if  the  ship 

(i)  TbB  Robert,  3  Kob.,  p.  194.  (u)  L'Amitie,  6  lb.,  p.  261. 

M  Ibid.     The  Waaksamheid,  3  lb.,  p.  1.         (y)  La  Virginie,  5  lb.,  p.  124. 

[!)  The  Dordrecht,  2  lb.,  p.  55.  The  Robert,  3  lb.,  p.  194.  The  Forsigheid,  3 
lb.,  p.  311.  La  Flore,  5  lb.,  p.  268.  The  BeHona,  Bdw.,  p.  63.  La  Furiease, 
Stewart,  Vice  Adm.  Rep.,  p.  ITY.    The  Sparkler,  1  Dodson,  p.  359. 

"Si  pluaieura  vaiaseaur  ont  part  &  una  mSme  prise, — ct  par  vaisaeanx  prentars 
soni  entenduB  ceux  qui  se  leroni  trouvi  enaemhle  et  d  wue  dc  la  prise  lorsqu'dle  aura  (U 
/oiie,— ou  faiaaat  partie  d'uno  mCme  escadre,  le  montant  de  ce  qui  reviendra  4 
chaquo  vaiasean,  frigate  at  autre  bitiment  de  Sa  Majesl^,  sera  coastatfe  sar  la  pro- 
portion du  nombre  de  leur  canons  en  batterie,  et  de  leur  calibre,  a.  commencer  par 
ceini  de  quatre  livrea  et  au  dessus,  et  du  nombre  d'iSquipage  ^tant  iL  bord  de  chaqae 
vaiasean,  et  cette  proportion  ainsi  ^tablie,  la  repartition  de  ce  qui  reviendra  i. 
chaque  yaisseau  sera  faite  aur  le  pied  qui  est  pnSscrit  dsns  I'article  pr^c^dent." — 
Ordonnance  du  Roi  concernant  les  prises  fitites  par  lea  vaiaseans,  frigates  et  aatrCG 
bitimens  de  S.  M.  dn  15  Jain,  1757. 

(a)  La  Flore,  5  Rob.,  p.  268.  (i)  Ibid. 

(c)  Tlie  Saata  Brigada,  3  lb.,  p.  52. 

(rf)  Tlie  Robert,  ib.,  p.  194.     The  Drie  Gsbroeders,  5  lb.,  p.  339. 

(e)  Le  Niemen,  1  Dodson,  p.  9. 
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claiming  as  Joint  Captor  has  changed  her  course  and  discontinued  the 
chase  before  the  Capture,  the  claim  is  defeated,  unless  this  conduct  be 
occasioned  by  the  fraud  or  misconduct  of  the  capturing  ship;  foT  then 
r*ilci^T  *^^  Court  will  let  in  the  claim  with  a  view  to  punish  the  *fraud 
L  -I  or  roisooQduct.(/)  So  if  the  persons  claiming  as  Joint  Captors 
have  reconnoitered  the  prize,  and  abandoned  all  design  of  Capture,  they 
are  not  entitled  to  share. (^) 

CCCXC.  But  even  with  regard  to  Public  Ships  of  ■\Var,(7i)  cases  of 
constructive  a^istance  in  Joint  Capture  are  not  to  be  extended,  and 
therefore  the  Court  requires  that  the  ship  should  be  actually  in  sight.{i.') 
Therefore,  being  in  sight  a  day  or  two  before  the  Capture  is  not  sufficient. 
It  must  be  at  the  commencement  of  the  engagement  or  chase,  or  during 
its  continuance.fi)  And  being  in  sight  when  the  enemy  was  first  de- 
scried, and  being  detached  hefort  the  chase  or  preparations,  therefore,  is 
not  sufBcient.^n  But  it  would  be  otherwise  if  detached  in  sight  of  the 
enemy  at  the  moment  of  chase,  and  under  preparation  for  chase ;  for 
there  must  be  some  actual  contribution  of  endeavour  as  well  as  of  general 
intention, (m)  And  it  would  seem  to  be  very  doubtful,  whether  the  prize 
being  seen  from  the  mast-head  would  bring  the  case  within  the  rule  of 
being  in  sight.fn) 

CCCXCI.  And  a  like  rule  is  applied  to  the  capitulation  of  an  isJand ;  for 
to  entitle  a  public  ship  to  share  in  the  Capture,  she  must  not  be  detached 
upon  another  service,  hut  mast  be  actually  in  sight  at  the  time.fo) 
r*d-Qin  CCCXCII.  No  antecedent  or  subsequent  services  in  the  ex- 
L  J  pedition  *will  help  the  case  where  the  party  would  not  otherwise 
be  entitled  to  shareY^^ 

CCCXCIir.  In  respect  also  to  &  joint  chase,  if  both  ships  are  iu  chase 
without  any  common  co-operation,  except  such  as  the  two  parties  acting 
separately,  with  a  common  object  in  view,  might  produce,  and  during 
the  chase  night  comes  on,  and  the  enemy  is  lost  sight  of,  and  the  ships 
still  are  in  pursuit,  but  one  of  them  cruising  merely  in  search,  and  from 
conjecture  adopts  an  erroneous  course,  and  in  consequence  thereof  the 
prize  is  captured  either  by  the  other,  or  by  a  third  ship  ou  the  next  day, 
out  of  sight,  the  ship  so  erroneously  cruising  is  not  entitled  to  share  as  a 
Joint  Captor,  for  it  is  a  discontinuance  of  the  chase  to  change  a  course 
upon  conjecture. (y)  Nor  will  it  vary  the  case  that  the  position  or  course 
run  by  such  ship  had  the  effect  of  tlirowicg  the  prize  into  the  hands  of 
the  other  ship,  by  inducing  the  prize  to  alter  her  course.  It  would, 
indeed,  be  an  extravagant  position  to  admit  that  every  fleet  or  ship  which, 

(/)  The  Waakeamiieid,  3  Rob.,  p.  1.  The  Robert,  ib.,  p,  194.  La  Virgicie,  6 
lb.,  p.  124.     The  Drie  Gebroeders,  ib,,  p,  339. 

ig)  The  Lord  Middleton,  4  lb.,  p.  163.  The  Drie  Gebroeders,  B  lb.,  p,  339, 
L'AmitiS,  6lb.,p,  261. 

(ft)  With  respect  to  the  mode  of  proceduxe  in  the  Prize  Courts  in  cases  of  joint 
capture  vide  post,  chapter  on  the  Prise  CourtE. 

(i)  The  Vrjheid,  2  Rob,  p.  16.  The  Odin,  4  lb.,  p.  31S.  La  Fuiieuse,  Stewart, 
p,  ITT, 

(*)  The  Vryheid,  2  Rob.,  p 

(n)  The  Robert,  3  lb.,  p,  1! 

{p)  The  Buenos  Ajres,  ID 

(j)  Le  Niemen,  ib.,  p.  9.     The  Financier,  ib.,  p 
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either  by  accident  or  design,  diverts  the  course  of  an  enemy,  and  by  so 
doing  occasions  her  Capture  by  a,  totally  distinct  force,  should  be  con- 
sidered as  a  Joint  Captor.(/) 

CCCXCIV.  It  is  certainly  true  that  darkness  preventing  sight  will 
not  universally  eselude  from  a  right  to  share ;  nor  oaa  the  rule  be  laid 
down  universally  the  other  way ;  for  there  may  not  in  every  case  be  evi- 
dence to  show  the  prosimity  to  the  scene  of  action.  Where  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  asserted  Joint  Captflr  was  in  sight  when  the  darkness 
eame  on,  and  that  she  continued  steering  the  same  course  by  which 
she  was  before  nearing  the  prize,  and  that  the  prize  itself  also  continued 
the  same  course,  it  amounts  almost  to  demonstration  that  the  ships  would 
have  seen,  and  been  seen  by  each  other,  at  the  time  of  Capture,  if  dark- 
ness had  not  *intervened,  and,  in  such  case,  she  ought  to  be  let  p 
in  to  the  benefit  of  Joint  Capture. (s) 

CCCXCV,  But  if  the  ship  is  lost  sight  of  in  the  night,  and  the  Capture 
is  afterwards  made  at  such  a  distance  that  the  asserted  Joint  Captor 
would  not  at  the  time  of  Capture  have  been  in  sight  even  if  it  had  been 
day,  the  claim  of  Joint  Capture  cannot  be  sustained.  Lord  Stowell  has 
decided  that  where  a  ship  is  lost  sight  of  in  the  night,  the  pursuit  of  that 
ship  cannot  properly  be  denominated  a  chase ;  it  is  a  conjectural  pursuit 
only;  it  is  a  feeling  about  in  the  dart,  a  search  and  inquiry,  but  no 
chase. {()  And  where  a  ship  is  herself  only  a  constructive  Captor,  it  is 
not  a  sufficient  ground  to  let  in  another  ship  that  she  had  joined  in  a 
previous  chase  with  the  constructive  Captor,  and  lost  sight  of  the  prize 
in  the  night. (m)  Therefore,  in  a  case  where  one  or  two  joint  chasere 
were  ordered  to  pick  up  the  boats  of  the  other,  and  in  consequence  of 
the  delay  occasioned  by  her  obedience  to  those  orders  she  lost  sight  of 
the  prize,  which  was  in  the  meantime  captured  by  a  third  ship  coming 
up  in  the  presence  of  the  other,  it  was  held  that  the  ship  so  out  of  sight 
was  not  entitled  to  share.(3:)  A  revenue  cutter,  though  having  a  letter 
of  marque,  is  not  considered  in  England  as  a  public  ship  of  war  entitled 
to  the  benefit  of  the  rule  of  constructive  assistance  from  being  in  sight.()/) 
A  convoying  ship,  notwithstanding  her  special  employment,  may  be  en- 
titled as  a  Joint  Captor,  if  by  chase  or  intimidation  she  aid  in  the  Cap- 
ture, when  it  does  not  interfere  with  convoy  duty.fs) 

CCCXCVI.  3.  With  respect  to  Capture  made  by  Boats,  it  is  a  general 
rule  that  the  ships  to  which  they  belong  are  entitled  *toshare.(«)  rsiofiT 
But  if  a  boat  be  detached  from  the  ship  to  which  she  belongs,  L  J 
and  attached  to  another,  the  ship  only  shares  to  which  she  is  attached 
at  that  time  ;  for  she  must  be  taken  at  that  time,  and  in  those  operations, 
to  be  acting  under  the  authority,  and  for  the  benefit  of  such  ship  only.(i) 
But  constructive  assistance  by  boats  will  not  entitle  the  ships  to  which 
they  belong  to  share  in  the  prize,  though  actual  Capture  by  the  boats 

(r)  La  Nicmen,  ib.,  p.  9.  (»)  The  Union,  1  Dodson,  p.  316. 

{t)  The  Financier,  ib.,  p.  61.  (u)  Ibid.  {x)  Ibid. 

ly)  The  Bellona,  Ed w.,  p.  63. 

iz)  The  Waaksamheid,  3  Rob.,  p.  1.     La  Furie,  ib.,  p.  9. 

ia)  The  Anna  Maria,  3  Rob.,  p.  311.     The  Odin,  4  lb.,  p.  313. 

(6)  The  Melomane,  5  Ib.  p.  41. 
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would  be  suffieient  for  this  purpose  ;  for  they  are  a  part  of  the  force  of  the 
ship.  And  in  casesof  mere  constructiTe  assistance  the  right  of  participation 
must  be  in  proportion  to  the  intimidation  caused,  and  cannot  go  beyond  the 
force  actually  seen  by  the  enemy.(c)  And  it  is  estremely  questionable 
Thether  a  boat  of  a  ship  of  war  could  support  a  title  to  share  on  the  mere 
principle  of  being  in  sight.  In  the  case  of  mere  constructive  Capture, 
the  construction  which  is  laid  upon  the  supposed  intimidation  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  encouragement  of  the  friend,  from  a  ship  of  war  being 
seen  or  in  sight,  applies  very  weakly  to  the  case  of  a  boat,  an  object  that 
attracts  very  little  notice  upon  the  water,  and  whose  character,  even  if 
discerned  by  either  of  the  parties,  may  be  totally  unlinown  to  both.(rf) 
Nor  will  the  fact  that  the  ship  to  which  the  boat  belongs  is  in  sight, 
lying  at  anchor  in  a  harbour,  entitle  the  ship  to  share. ^e) 

CCCXCVII.  The  same  principles  apply  to  the  case  of  Tend^a^s. 

A  ship  of  war  is  entitled  to  share  in  all  Captures  made  by  a  Tender 
r*4Q71  ^*''"*^^*^  ^  ^^^'  however  distant  she  may  have  been  *at  the  time  of 
L  J  Capture.(/)  In  order  to  support  the  averment  of  a  ship  being 
attached  aa  a  Tender,  it  must  be  shown  either,  (1.)  that  there  had  been 
Bome  express  designation  of  her  as  of  that  character  by  the  orders  of  the 
Admiralty;  or,  (2.)  that  there  had  been  a  constant  employment  and  occu- 
pation in  a  manner  peculiar  to  Tenders,  equivalent  to  an  express  desig- 
nation, and  sufficient  to  impress  that  character  upon  her.f^) 

CCCXCVIII.  In  respect  to  Captures  made  by  ships  viMch  are  asso- 
ciated in  the  same  service,  or  engaged  in  a  Joint  enterprise  under  ike 
orders  of  the  same  superior  officer,  it  is  a  general  rule  that  they  are  en- 
titled to  share  in  each  other's  prizes,  made  while  in  such  serrice  or  joint 
enterprise.(7i)  Therefore,  if  one  ship  of  a  squadron  takes  a  prize  in  the 
night,  unknown  to  the  rest,  it  will  entitle  the  whole  fleet  to  share,  al- 
though, possibly,  the  Capture  may  have  been  made  at  a  distance  out  of 
sight  of  most  of  the  ships  of  war — even  if  it  had  been  noon-day — for  the 
fleet  so  associated  is  considered  as  one  body,  unless  detached  by  orders, 
or  entirely  separated  by  accident;  and  what  is  done  by  one,  continuing 
to  compose  in  fact  a  part  of  the  fleet,  enures  to  the  benefit  of  all.(t) 
Where  a  fleet  is  employed  in  a  blockade,  the  service  is  considered  as  joint, 
r*4qsn  ^"^  ^"  ^^^  ships  are  entitled  to  share  in  all  Captures,  although 
L  J  *all  the  ships  have  not  joined  in  the  chase,  and  the  Capture  has 
been  made  after  the  chase,  at  a  great  distance  from  the  blockaded  .port,  (it) 

(c)  La  Belle  Coqiiett*,  1  Dodson,  p.  18.  The  Odin,  4  Rob.,  p.  318.  The  Nancy, 
ib.,  p.  327,  note  (a). 

{d)  The  Odin,  ib-,  p,  318, 

(e)  Ibid.     The  Nancy,  ib.,  p.  327,  note  (a).    La  Belle  Coquette,  1  Dodson,p.  18. 

(/)  The  Carl,  (1853,)  %  Spink's  Eccl.  &  Adm.  Rep.,  p.  261. 

\g)  The  Churtotte,  5  Rob.,  p.  580.  See  also  the  Meloniane,  ib.,  p.  41.  The 
Island  of  Cnrasoa  and  its  Dependencies,  (Lords,  May  4th,  1805,)  ib.,  p.  282,  note 
(a).  The  2'epherina,  2  Haggard's  Adm.  Rep.,  p.  320.  The  Donna  Barbara,  ib., 
p.  353.  The  Charlotte,  1  Dodsoa,  Adm.  Rep.,  p.  220.  The  Ville  de  Varsovie,  2 
Ib  ,  p.  313.  Two  Piratical  Gun  Boats,  3  Haggard's  Adm.  Rep.,  p.  407.  The  Anna 
Maria,  3  Rob.,  p.  211. 

{h)  The  Forsigheid,  ib.,  p.  311.    The  Guillaume  Toll,  Edw.,  p.  6,    The  Empress, 
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But  if  a  part  of  the  fleet  be  detached  on  a  separate  service,  or  if  the  Cap- 
tare  be  not  within  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  associated,  then  the 
rest  of  the  fleet  not  actually  or  constructively  assisting  in  the  Capture, 
are  not  entitled  to  share, (^  And  tiis  rule  applied  to  al!  detachments 
for  some  distinct  and  separate  purpose,  which,  though  possibly  connected 
with  the  main  service,  carries  the  detached  ships  out  of  the  scene  of  the 
common  operations  for  the  time.(m)  But  if  they  are  only  sent  to  look 
out,  and  they  preserve  their  connection  with  the  fleet,  and  maintain  their 
dependence  upon  it,  and  keep  within  signal  distance,  this  is  not  a  de- 
tached serviee.  It  is  more  like  stretching  one  of  the  arms  of  the  fleet, 
without  dissolving  in  any  manner  the  connection  between  them  and  the 
main  body.(ii)  In  respect  to  transports,  mere  association  in  serviee  is 
not  suflicient  to  entitle  them  to  share  as  constructive  Joint  Captors;  but 
for  this  purpose  they  must  actually  acquire  a  military  character,  and 
must  he  employed  in  military  operations,  and  there  must  be  an  ammus 
copiendi,  while  so  emplojed.{o)  It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  enemy  may 
have  been  intimidated  by  their  presence.  Mere  intimidation  may  be 
produced  without  any  co-operation  having  been  given  or  intended.  If  a 
frigate  were  going  to  attack  an  enemy's  vessel,  and  four  or  five  large 
merchant-ships,  unconscious  of  the  transactioo,  should  appear  in  sight, 
they  might  be  objects  of  terror  to  the  enemy,  hut  no  one  would  say  that 
such  terror  would  entitle  them  to  share.     *Though  the  fact  of  _ 


terror  were  ever  so  strongly  proved,  there  wonld  not  bo  that  t 
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operation  which  the  law  requires  to  entitle  non-commissioned  vessels  to 
be  considered  as  Joint  Captors.  But  if  non-commissioned  ships  chase 
animo  copiendi,  they  are  entitled  to  share  if  the  Capture  he  made  by 
their  contributions  in  this  service, (jp) 

CCCXCIX.  4.  With  respect  to  conjunct  operation  by  Land  and  Sea 
Forces,  how  far  the  former  are  permitted  to  share  in  prizes  made  by  the 
latter,  where  no  express  provision  is  made  by  statute,  depends  upon  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.  A  mere  general  co-operation  in  the  same 
general  objects  would  not  bo  sufficient;(g)  but  an  actual  co-operation  in 
the  particular  object  is  clearly  sufficient.  {»■) 

CCCC.  If  the  fleet  of  an  ally  and  our  own  fleet  serve  together  under 
a  commander,  who  detatehes  the  squadron  of  the  ally,  the  latter  is  not 
entitled  to  share  in  Captures  subsequently  made ;  hut  if  an  ally  actually 
eo-operates  in  efi'ecting  a  Capture,  he  in  entitled  to  a  share  as  a  Joint 
Captor,  But  the  question  whether  he  is  a  Joint  Captor  or  not,  is  a 
question  over  which  Courts  of  Common  Law  have  no  jurisdiction,  and 
which  belongs  exclusively  to  the  Admiralty. (») 

CCCCI.  By  the  conveiition(^()  entered  into  between  Franco  and  Eng- 

(ijibid.,  3  Rob.,  p.  311.  The  Nordstern,  cited  in  tlie  Forsigheid,  Edw.,  pp,  124, 
136,  137.  a.  0.,  1  Acton,  p.  12B.  Tlie  Island  of  Trinldnd,  S  Kob,,  p.  92.  The 
Stella  del  Norte,  ib.,  p.  343. 

(m)  The  Forsigheid,  3  lb.,  p.  311.  (n)  Ibid. 

(o)  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  2  lb.,  p.  214. 

(p)  The  Twee  Gesuster,  aad  Lb  Franc,  cited  in  3  Rob.,  pp.  284, 235.  notes  (a)  (ij. 

(q)  The  Stella  del  Norte,  B  lb.,  p.  349. 

(r)  Ibid.    The  Dordrecht,  3  lb.,  p.  55. 

(j)  Duokwortb  v.  Tucker,  3  Taunt.,  p.  T, 

It)  May  20th,  1S54, 
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land  during  tLe  present  war,  it  is  stipulated  (Art,  1,)  that  when  a  Joint 
r*f;nm  Capture  shall  he  made  by  the  *naTal  forces  of  the  two  countries, 
L  J  the  adjudication  thereof  sball  helong  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 

country  whose  flag  shall  have  been  borne  by  the  of&eer  having  the  supe- 
rior command  in  the  action. 

And  (Art.  2,)  when  a  Capture  shall  have  been  made  by  a  cruiser  of 
either  of  the  two  allied  nations,  in  the  presence  and  in  the  sight  of  a 
cruiser  of  the  other,  such  cruiser  having  thus  contributed  to  the  intimi- 
dation of  the  enemy  and  the  encouragement  of  the  Captor,  the  adjudiea- 
rion  thereof  shall  belong  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  actual  Captor. 

CCGGII,  In  ease  of  Joint  Captures  by  public  ships,  the  rule  as  to  the 
proportion  in  which  they  are  to  share  is  established  generally  by  statute. 
It  is  enacted  by  the  present  Prize  Statute,  that  "  before  condemnation 
no  claim  on  behalf  of  any  asserted  Joint  Captor  shall  be  admitted  until 
security  shall  have  been  given  by  or  on  behalf  of  such  asserted  Joint 
Captor  to  contribute  to  the  actual  Captor  his  proportion  of  the  expen- 
ses, costs,  and  damages  that  may  be  incurred  by  or  awarded  against  the 
actual  Captor  on  account  of  the  capture  and  detention  of  the  said  ship, 
vessel,  goods,  or  merchandise;  and  after  final  condemnation  no  such 
claim  shall  be  admitted  until  the  asserted  Joint  Captor  has  paid  his  pro- 
portion of  all  such  expenses  as  shall  have  attended  the  obtaining  the 
final  condemnation,  and  unless  he  show  sufficient  cause  to  the  Court  why 
such  claim  was  not  asserted  at  or  before  the  return  of  the  monition  : 
provided  always,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  extend  to  the  as- 
serted interest  of  any  flag-officer  claiming  to  share  in  any  prize  by  virtue 
of  his  flag."(Mj  In  the  North  American  United  States  the  proportion 
is  fised  by  the  Act  of  the  22d  April,  1800,  c.  33,  which  provides  that 
the  capturing  ships  shall  share  "according  to  the  number  of  men  and 
guns  on  board  each  ship  in  sight."  In  respect  to  privateers,  no  statute 
r*^(m  '*g'il''*ion  exists;  and  by  *the  general  rule  of  the  Prize  Law, 
L  -I  they  are  to  share  in  proportion  to  their  relative  strength. (a-i 
This  relative  strength  is,  by  the  Law  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  ascertained  by  the  number  of  men  on  board  of  such  ship  assist- 
ing in  the  Capture.(j)  Such,  too,  is  the  rule  where  an  ally  co-operates 
in  the  Capture. («)  And  the  same  rule  seems  applicable  to  the  case  of 
a  Joint  Capture  by  a  public  ship  and  a  private  ship  of  war,  and  this 
whether  the  latter  be  commissioned  or  not.(a) 

For  the  Law  of  France  upon  this  subject,  see  Merlin,  Rep.,  t.  xiii.  pp.  156-162. 
"  XIV.  II  faut  (he  aajs,)  Eur  cette  niBtiere,  distiagner  trois  cas  :  celui  ofi  les  prises 
oat  H6  faites  par  lee  Taisseaux  dc  I'Etat,  agissiLnt  avec  oa  sans  le  conc;ours  de 
corsaires  particuliers ;  oelui  od  elles  ont  St§  fiiites  par  des  coraaires  pflrtkuljers 
agissant  isol^meat ;  et  celui  oil  ellee  ont  6l6  faites,  soil  par  les  vaisseaui  de  I'Etat, 
soil  par  des  corsaires  particoliers,  ftvecle  ooncours  des  garnisons  de  forts  el  batte- 
ries de  Urre  ou  des  pt^pos^s  dea  donanee." 

(»)  II  v.,  c.  18.  {=)  Bynk.,  Q.  J.,  1.  i.  o.  sviii. 

(s)  Roberts  T.  Hartloy,  Doug.,  p.  311.  The  Dispatch,  2  Gallison's  (Amer.) 
Rep.,  p.  1.  (j)  Duckworthv.  Tucker,  2  Taant.,  p.  T. 

(a)  The  Twee  Gesnster,  2  Bob.,  p.  284,  note  (a).    Le  Franc,  ib.,  p.  285,  note  (J). 
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*CHAPTEE  VI.  [*502] 

POSTLIMINIUM.— RECAPTURE.  —RAN  S  0  M . 


CCCCIII.  TuE  jm  postliiyiiniiia^  of  the  BomaD  Law  related  to  per- 
tons  and  to  thiTigs. 

I.  With  respect  to  the  former,  the  person  who  was  liberated  from 
prison,  and  wlio  returned  to  his  country,  had  a  right  to  be  replaced  in 
his  original  legal  status.  It  waa  aaid  of  him,  " pristinvm  pi$  suum  re- 
eipit,"  or  " postliminiuTn  Jingit  eum  qui  eaptas  est,  in  civitate  semper 
fmme."{h')  This  jm  postliminii  had  a  double  effect  :(c)  partly  of  a 
passive  character,  inasmuch  aa  in  some  inatauoea  it  replaced  the  returned 
person  within  the  dominion  of  the  right  of  another  person  ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  returned  son  fell  again  under  the  power  of  his  parent,  the 
returned  slave  under  the  power  of  his  master.  To  produce  this  passive 
effect,  the  only  requisite  was  the  simple  return  of  the  individual.  But 
to  produce  the  active  effect,  the  jv^  postliminii  required  that  the  indi- 
vidual should  have  returned  for  the  'purpose  of  regaining  his  rights ; 
that  he  should  not  have  been  abandoned  by  hie  country ;  that  he  should 
not  have  been  the  subject  of  a  deditio,  either  during  mar,  or  at  the  time 
of  making  pfioce.  The  jus  postliminii  vias  denied  to  those  who  illegally 
returned  to  their  country  during  an  armistice,  to  deserters,  and  to  those 
who  had  surrendered  in  battle. 

n.  Withreapect  to  things.  TheEoman  Law  considered  things  taieu 
by  the  enemy  as  withdrawn  from  the  category  of  *lcgal  relations  r*£f|o-i 
during  the  period  of  the  enemy's  possession  of  them  ;  but  they  L  -I 
were  restored  to  this  category  when  they  were  recovered,  either  by  the 
State  to  which  the  original  proprietor  belonged,  or  immediately  by  the 
original  proprietor  himself.  In  the  former  case,  they  were  considered 
astooty,  or  prize  of  war,  and  the  original  right  of  property  was  holden 
to  have  been  estinguished  by  the  intervening  hostile  possession  ;  with 
certain  exceptions,  indeed,  which  included  parcels  of  territory,  horses, 
mules,  and  ships  used  for  purposes  of  war.  To  these  things  the  jus  post- 
liminii was  accorded. (d) 

CCCCIV.  It  will  be  seen,  that  this  masim  of  Roman  policy  has  not 
been  engrafted  into  modern  International  Law.  But,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  jvs  postliminii  is  fully  recognized  by  that  law(e^  as  an  incident 
to  the  state  of  war  ;  it  is  a  right  which,  strictly  speaking,  belongs  esolu- 
sively  to  war.  The  recognition  of  this  right  by  International  Law,  has 
a  tendency  to  mitigate  the  necessary  evils  of  war;  and  it  is  a  true  gene- 
ral proposition  of  that  law,  that  property  captured  by  the  enemy  and  re- 
captured by  the  fellow-subjects,  or  allies,  of  the  original  owner,  does  not 

(a)  Dig.  49,  15,  19,  De  Capt.  ot  Postliw,    X,4J§  5-1,  Quibnsmod.  jua.  pot.aolv. 

(b)  Inst.,  i,  n,  5. 

(c)  Puchta.  Instil.,  II.  499-500,  j  220,  (a);  324^S,  J  223,  (m.  g.)  637,  g  241,(3). 
\d)  Puchta.  Instit.,  II.  687,  ?§  241,  2. 

(f)  Kent's  Coram.,  vol.  i.  p.  (108,)  115. 
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become  the  property  of  the  rccaptor,  as  if  it  had  been  a  new  hooty  lyt 
^rize,  but  it  must  be  restored  Jure  postliminii,  upon  certain  conditions, 
to  the  original  owner. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  this  right  cannot  be  enforced  in  Neutral 
States;  because,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Neutral  is  bound  to  consider  each 
Beliigereot  as  equally  just  in  his  position  and  demands;  and  it  follows, 
that  he  looks  upon  the  acquisitions  of  both  parties  as  equally  lawful; 
unless,  indeed,  it  has  been  accompanied  by  an  infringement  of  neutral 
territory  or  neutral  rights.  It  is  only,  therefore,  within  the  territory  or 
jurisdiction  of  the  Captor  or  his  ally,(/)  that  the  jus  postliminii  can 

L  J  *CCCCY.  As  to  persom,  a  different  principle  is  applicable. 
While,  indeed,  they  remain  on  board  the  Captor's  sbip,  or  within  the 
Captor's  army,  they  are,  by  a  recognized  international  custom,  without 
the  neutral  jurisdiction  ;(j/)  but  if  they  are  found  on  shore,  and  not 
within  the  military  lines,  then  the  jus  postliminii  with  respect  to  them 
may  be  protected  by  the  NeutralYA) 

CCCCVI.  We  have  now  to  consider  the  doctrine  of  ^^  jus  pustlimi- 
nii,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  International  Law.fi)  and  its  application 
to  Tnovable  and  j»r)no(;a6?e  property  captured  in  war;  a  distinction,  it 
may  be  observed,  deeply  rooted  in  both  brdnches  of  Internationa!  Law, 
public  and  private. 

With  respect  to  movalle  property  or  pn'e  captured  in  a  wir  by  aca, 
all  such  property  is  vested  in  the  Captor  If  he  part  with  them  to  a 
Neutral,  the  former  proprietor  is  not  entitled  to  claim  thpm  But  such 
things  must  be  actually  and  truly  in  the  enemj  s  ptwer  whether  the 
criterion  of  their  being  so  be,  according  to  the  standard  of  some  authuia, 
twenty-four  hours'  possession,  or,  according  to  the  standard  of  others,  the 
deductio  infra  prcesidia,  that  is,  within  the  army,  fleet,  towns,  or  ports 
of  the  beiligerent  Captor. 

This  latter  standard  appears  to  the  writer  of  these  pages  the  best  war- 
ranted by  practice  and  reason.  Vattell,  however,  inclines  to  the  standard 
of  twenty-four  hours. 

Upon  the  question  of  recaptures  of  hooty  on  land,  as  of  recaptures  of 
™.j>,-.  prize  at  sea,  by  tliB  fellow-countri/man  of  the  original  proprietor, 
L  -I  there  may  of  course  be,  and  in  many  *inatancea  there  are,  pri- 
vate or  municipal  regulations  of  individual  States. 

With  respect  to  immovable  property  captured  in  war,  the  established 
doctrine  of  International  Law  may  now  be  said  to 'be,  that  the  acquisi- 
tion of  it  is  not  holden  to  be  completed  before  (1 .)  either  the  territory  in 
which  it  is  situated  has  by  submission,  and  consequent  extinction,  of  its 
national  personality,  become  incorporated  in  the  possessions  of  the  con- 
queror; or  (2.),  what  is  a  much  safer  title  to  property  so  acquired,  before 

{/)  Vattel,  I.  iii.  c.  U,  bb.  20T,  8.  L'Amistnd  de  Rues,  6  Wheaton'a  Amer.  Rep,, 
p.  390.  (g)  Vide  ant^  Vol.  i.  pp.  366,  7. 

(A)  1  Kent,  p.  (109,)  lie.  Vattel,  1.  ih.  c,  vii.  s,  132,  Bjnk.,  Q.  J.  P.,  1.  i.  o. 
IV.    See  note  to  M.  Duponceau'e  translation,  pp,  116,  lit. 

The  classical  reader  maj  congult  the  provisions  on  this  Subject  in  the  commer- 
cial Treaty  between  Rome  and  Carthage,  Polyb,  III,  c,  iii. 

(t)  Vattel,  1.  iii.  00.  aiii-siv. 
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a  Treaty  of  Peace  has  recognized  and  ratified  the  poasegsion  of  the  con- 
queror. Further  ohsorvationa  upon  the  whole  subject  will  he  found  in 
the  latter  part  of  this  volume,  where  the  effect  of  Peace  upon  Prize  and 
Booijf,  concerning  which  no  provision  is  made  in  the  Treaty  which  es- 
tablishes the  Peace,  is  discussed. 

COCCVII.  Having  considered  the  law  applicable  to  the  retaking  of 
movahle  and  immovable  property  captured  during  the  course  of  hos- 
tilities carried  on  by  land,  it  remains  to  esamine  the  question  of  property 
retaken  at  sea. 

A  prize  taken  from  the  enemy  who  had  taken  it,  is  called  in  our  lan- 
guage a  Recapture, i&'j  and  the  law  respecting  it  requires  a  particular 
consideration. 

The  best  mode  of  dealing  with  this  suhjeet  appears  to  be — Pirst,  to 
consider  the  general  principle  of  International  Law  respecting  it. 

Secondly.  The  Private  or  Municipal  Laws  of  States  upon  this  sub- 
ject. 

Thirdly.  The  decisions  of  Prize  Courts — more  especially  those  rsf-of.-| 
of  England  and  the  North  American  United  States,  *whieh  are  L  ''"'^J 
in  principle  and  practice  almost  identical,  and  which  constitute  a  com- 
plete code  upon  the  subject  of  Eecapture  as  of  Capture. 

CCCCVIII.  First.  As  to  the  general  principles  of  International  Law 
upon  the  subject. 

The  sources  from  which  these  principles  are  derived  were  specified  in 
the  beginning  of  the  present  work,(f)  and  they  are  assumed  to  have  been 
correctly  specified  in  this  and  in  other  discussions  arising  in  the  course 
of  this  work,  in  which  discussions  the  particular  subject  rei^uires  that 
these  sources  should  be,  and  indeed  presumes  that  they  arc,  carefully  re- 
membered by  the  reader,— 

"  .     .     .     .si  prava  est  regula  prim«," 
"  Omnia  mendosc  fieri,  atqus  obstipa  □ecessnm  est."(m) 
In  the  observations  which  follow  as  to  Recapture,  it  i.s  of  course  taken 
for  granted  that  the  Jirsl  Capture  has  been  completed  according  to  the 
mode  specified  in  the  former  chapter,  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  Recap- 
ture, the  title  of  the  original  proprietor  has  been  entirely  divested. 

CCCCIX.  As  to  general  principles  of  International  Law  upon  Eecap- 
ture, it  is  remarkable,  that  of  all  the  ancient  codes  of  Maritime  Law, — 
such  as  the  Consolato  del  Mare,  the  R61e  des  jugements  d'Oleron,  the 
laws  of  Wilsby,  the  ancient  statutes  of  the  cities  of  Hamburg,  Lubeck, 
Bremen,  and  the  League  of  the  Hanse  Towns, — the  Oonsolato  del  Mare 
alone  deals  with  the  case  of  Eecapiures. 

(i)  la  Latin,  Recaperalio  ,■  in  French,  Etprhe  or  Recousee;  in  Italian,  Ripresa  ; 
in  Spanish,  Recobro;  in  German,  Wkdereroberung  or  Wiedernehmuitg ;  in  Duteh, 
ffentoomea  Sch/pea. 

The  anthorities  prineipBlIy  relied  upon  by  nle  on  the  subject  of  Eecapture,  are 
De  Martens,  Esaai  concemaut  les  Armateurg,  les  Prises,  et  surloot  les  Reprises,  a 
Qottingna,  tt95.  Translation  by  T.  HartwcU  Horne,  London,  1801.  The  recent 
woclt,  already  cited,  of  MM.  De  Pistoje  et  Duverdy. 

(!)  Vol.  L,  chapters  iii-viii. 

(in)  Lucretius,  de  Jure  Nat.,  1.  iv.  pp.  516—13. 
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r*')07T  ^"^  '^"^''^^'^  authority  dcclares,(«)  in  article  a,  chapter  287, 
L  -I  that  if  a  ship  a,ncl  ita  cargo,  taken  by  an  enemy,  *are  retaken  hy 
a  friendly  ship,  the  Eecaptor  ought  to  restore  this  property  to  those  who 
are  on  board  the  ship,  if  there  is  any  person  still  alive,  as  a  reward  for 
the  expenses  and  trouble  of  salvage,  which  stail  be  estimated  according 
to  the  expenses  and  trouble  occasioned  by  the  llecapture  ;  tliat  if,  ou  the 
contrary,  the  enemy  had  already  conducted  it  into  a  place  of  safety,  the 
ship  and  merchandise  shall  belong  wholly  to  the  Kecaptor. 

That  if  he  who  has  taken  the  priae  abandons  it  in  sight,  and  tor  fear  of 
an  hostile  ship,  which  becomes  master  of  it,  it  shall  be  restored  to  the 
proprietors  ia  consideration  of  a  similar  reward. (ol 

That  if  he  who  has  taken  the  prize  abandons  it  voluntarily,  and  after 
having  taken  out  of  it  what  pleased  him  most,  and,  afterwards,  the  ship 
abandoned  is  recaptured,  the  Recaptor  shall  restore  it  to  the  first  propri- 
etor for  a  reward ;  and,  if  there  is  no  proprietor,  it  shall  be  used  as  a 
treasure  trove, (p)  which  is  disposed  of  by  the  157th  and  249th  articles, 
or  rather  chapters. 

That  if,  finally,  the  ship  taken  is  either  ransomed  of  the  enemy,  or  is 
ransomed  of  others,  or  purchased  out  of  the  enemy's  hands,  we  are  to 
distinguish  whether  the  ship  was  already  in  a  place  of  safety  or  not.  In 
the  first  place,  the  purchaser  shall  keep  it  without  restoring  it;  in 
the  second,  the  raasomer  or  purchaser  shall  be  obliged  to  offer  it  to  the 
proprietor,  in  consideration  of  his  restoring  him  the  value  or  ransom,  and 
a  reward,  if,  at  the  time  of  the  ransom,  the  enemy  was  already  master  of 
the  ship  in  such  a  manner  that  there  were  no  other  means  of  saving  it.fj) 
r*'i081  *^^^  Stowell  remarks(?-)  upon  the  first  of  the  articles  or 
•-  -I  chapters  cited,  viz.,  the  287th,  that  the  doctrine  oi  t\i6  perductio 
infra  pr<esidia,  infra  portum  tuium,  as  constituting  a  sufficient  conver- 
sion of  property,  is  expressed  therein  in  terms,  indeed,  not  very  intelli- 
gible in  themselves,  but  which  are  satisfactorily  explained  by  Grotiua,(5i 
and  by  his  commentator  Barbeyrac,  in  his  notes  upon  that  artiele.(() 
Bynkershoek  lays  it  down  to  the  same  efiect  in  these  words  :  "  Sane  in 
libro,  quse  inscribitur  Consulatus  Maria,  c.  287,  ita,  ut  modo  dicebam, 
rea  definita  est :  nam  is,  qui  navcm  et  onus  ab  hoste  recuperavit,  juhetur 

(n)  "  Dinavepigliaia  e  recupfralu.  Nave  che  sarit  stato  pigllato  persuoi  niniici, 
se  alcun  altra  nave  i.'  amici  si.  risoontrera  con  i  detti  nimioi,  e  torra  la  delta  nave, 
qttdla  e  tutlo  quello  che  in  quella  sari,  debba  esser  ristauraco  ^  quello,  6  quelli, 
di  chi  saril,  ed  essere  debbe,  te  aleuno  viDO  ci  sarA :  quel  imper6  daado  a  qaelli,  che 
&  i  detti  nimici  Golta  hareranno,  beveraggio  conveniente  secondo  la  faticu,  e  secondo 
il  danno,  che  ne  hareranno  sofferto.  Imper&,  ae  i  detti  amici  torcano,  6  liaveranno 
tolta  la  datta  nave,  &  navillio  S  i  detti  nimici  in  loco,  dove  la  tenesseco  a  s^,  e  in 
loco  sicnro,  non  ne  debba  esser  ilatto  beveraggio,  bb  loro  vorranno ;  anzi  debba 
essere  del  tntto  di  loro,  sonia  contrasto,"  &o. 

(o)  Consolato  del  Mare,  a.  1.  (p)  Ibid.,  n.  5.  (j)  Ibid.,  n.  6,  7. 

ir)  The  Ceylon,  1  Dodson's  Adm.  Rep.,  p.  106. 

(s)  "  Oui  consequens  esse  videtur,  ut  in  mari  naves,  et  res  alife,  capts  consean- 
tur  turn  demum,  cum  in  navalia  aut  portus,  aut  ad  enm  locum  ubi  tota  clasais  se 
tenet,  perducta  aunt :  nam  tunc  desperari  incipit  recuperatio,  eed  receutiori  jure 
gentium  inter  Europ^oa  populos  introdaotam  videmus,  ut  tfl.lia  capta  censeantur 
ubip«r  horas  viginii  gualaor  in  potestafe  hostium  fuecint.".— Grotius,  de  Jure  Belli 
ao  Pacis,  1.  iii.  cap,  vi.  s.  3. 

(f)  Lib.  i.  cap.  5. 
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navem  et  onua  restituere  pristino  doraioo,  salvo  tamen  acrvaticio,  idque 
servaticium  nt  juatum  sit,  constituitur  pro  modo  operse  et  impensfe  in  re- 
cuporationem  factje,  prasterit^  omni  distinotione,  quamdiu  navis  onusque 
in  potestate  hostium  faerint.  Kectfi  autem  ibi  additur,  earn  restitution  em 
duntasat  obtinere,  si  navia  nondum  faerit  deducta  in  locum  tutum,  eed 
ni  in  locum  tutum,  dominio  sic  plane  et  plene  in  bostem  translato,  navem 
mercesquc  deiude  recuperatas,  ex  asee  recuperator!  cedere.  Quje  apprirne 
(lonveniunt  cum  bia,  quse  hoc  capite  disputavimus.  Vellem  omnia,  quse 
in  ills,  farragine  legum  Dauticarum  reperinntur,  sequ^  proba  recta  essent, 
sed  uon  oiunia  ibi  sunt  tuin  bonse  frngis."  GTotius,(u)  esprease^  him- 
self very  moeb  to  the  same  effect,  and  Locoenius,(a;)  considers  this  rule 
as  the  general  law  of  Europe. 

*CCCCX.  Theaubject  of  Capture  and  Recapture  is  admirably  r^cfin-i 
discussed  by  Bynkershoeb.(y)  The  masim  of  the  Roman  Law,  L  -I 
"si  quid  bello  captum  est,  in  pradd  eat,  not  postliminio  redit,"(Kj  was, 
as  we  have  seen  by  that  law,  not  applicable  to  Ships  of  War.  Such  re- 
tained the  privileges  of  postliminy,  others  did  not. 

Bynkevahoek,  however,  agrees  with  Grotiua  that  movahle  goods  are 
now,  without  distinction,  subjects  of  Prize,  and  divested  of  the  privileges 
of  postliminy.  As  goods  captured  from  the  enemy,  he  argues,  vest  in 
the  Captor,  it  follows,  when  recaptured,  tbey  vest  in  the  Kecaptor,  He 
then  considers  when  such  goods  have  plena  jure  become  the  Captor's 
property.  Clearly,  in  his  opinion,  if  taken  infra  prmsidia  of  the  enemy, 
the  property  has  been  vested  in  the  Captor.  But  what  are  prccsidia  ? 
Those  of  the  ally  as  well  aa  of  his  ally ;  thongb  the  States  Genera]  of 
his  country  decided,  incorrectly,  otherwise.  In  bis  opinion,  too,  the 
bringing  the  Capture  infra  pi-atsidia  of  a  Neutral  suffices  to  change  the 
property.  He  does  not  lay  down  the  doctrine  which,  we  have  seen,  is 
now  well  established  in  the  Priae  Courts  of  England,  and  of  the  North 
American  United  States,  namely,  the  necessity  of  a  sentence  of  condem- 
nation by  the  Captor's  tribunal  on  the  Capture,  which  may  be  lying  in 
the  port  of  the  Captor,  the  Ally,  or  the  Neutral. 

But  into  one  of  these  ports  it  must  be  brought,  if  recaptured  before  the 
property  has  vested  neither  in  the  Captor  nor  the  Becaptor.  But  has  the 
original  owner  a  right  to  receive  back  his  property,  paying  no  remunera- 
tion to  the  restorer  of  it?  Certainly  not, — on  the  principles  of  natural 
justice,  and  on  the  analogies  of  the  Boman  Law,  into  which  these  prin- 
ciples are  so  often  transcribed,  the  Becaptor  is  entitled  to  a  servaticium, 
as  salvage  reward.  What  considerations  *shall  govern  the  amount  r*  c-i  n-i 
of  the  Toward  f  First.  Public  policy  requires  that  the  award  L  -I 
should  be  made  with  a  liberal  and  not  a  grudging  hand.  Secondly, 
The  amount  of  labour,  of  danger,  of  time,  of  coat  expended  on  the  Re- 
capture should  be  duly  weighed.     Thirdly.  The  value  of  the  recaptured 

(u)  Lib.  iii.  cap.  6. 

(i)  "  Hodis  naves  ab  lioste  captre,  coramuni  inter  Christianos  et  Enropffioa  popu- 
los  sive  jure  sive  consuetndiae  postliminio  non  reciphinter,  si  hoBtJa  eas  non  eodem 
die  navaii  pugni  iterum  araisit,  sed  per  vi^nti  qnatuor  horaa  in  poteatate  victoris 
fiiecint.  Tunc  enimrerfe  captie,  et  proprii  juris  faot»  ceDaentur." — Loccenjus,  de 
Jure  Maritimo,  lib.  ii.  c.  iv.  s.  4. 

(y)  Q.  J.  P.,  1.  i,  cc.  iv,  V.  (:)  Di^.,  49, 15,  28,  De  Capt.  el  Postlim. 
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property ;  and  in  applying  these  principles  of  allotment,  it  matters  not 
whether,  according  to  ancient  usage,  a  part  of  the  recaptured  property, 
or,  according  to  modern  usage,  a  sum  of  money,  he  awarded. 

No  writer  has  more  completely  exhausted  the  general  reasoning  appli- 
cable to  this  subject  than  Bynkershoek. 

CCCCXI.   Secondly.   As  to  the  Private  or  Municipal  Laws  of  Stales. 

The  Law  of  France  upon  the  subject  of  Recapture  (Reprise,  Re- 
counse^(a\  is  to  be  found  in  an  Arrets  du  2  Prairial  an  XI.  Article  54, 
which  is  a  reproduction  of  the  Ordonnances  of  1681.  It  provides  differ- 
ent regulations  for  Recaptures  made  hy  (1.)  Privateers,  and  for  those 
made  by  (2.)  Public  Ships  of  War.  1.  As  to  the  former,  the  law  is  that 
if  a  French  or  an  allied  vessel  be  recaptured  from  the  enemy,  after  she 
has  been  twenty-four  hours  in  the  enemy's  possession,  she  shall  become 
the  sole  property  (en  tofaliti\  of  the  Privateer ;  but  if  the  Recapture  be 
made  before  the  twenty-four  hours  have  elapsed,  be  shall  be  entitled  to 
only  a  third  of  the  value  of  the  recaptured  ship  and  cargo. (6) 

If  the  Recapture  be  made  by  a  Public  Sliip  of  War  (tjdtiment  de 
rjStal,')  she  shall  bo  restored  to  her  original  proprietors,  on  payment  to 
the  recapturing  crew  of  the  thirtieth  part  of  her  value,  if  the  twenty-four 
r*fil  n  '^'^'"^  have  not  elapsed ;  and  of  *the  tenth  part  if  they  have 
L  J  elapsed :  all  the  expenses  incident  to  the  Recapture  to  be  borne 
by  the  recaptured  vessel. 

The  French  Law,  therefore,  makes  the  profit  of  the  Eecaptor  depend 
(1.)  partly  upon  the  time  during  which  the  captured  vessel  has  been 
taken;  (2.)  partly  on  the  character  of  the  Itecaptors ;(c)  (3.)  partly  also 
on  the  character  of  the  Captors  from  whom  it  is  recaptured.  For  instance, 
if  a  ship  or  goods  be  recaptured  from  a'  pirate,  the  Rceaptors  shall  be 
entitled,  as  frais  de  recousse,  to  a  third  of  the  value  of  the  ship  and 
oai^o,  and  the  remainder  shall  be  resorted  to  the  original  proprietor,  if 
he  be  a  subject  or  an  ally.(<^l 

(a)  "  Ces  mots  repme  ou  recotiise  sont  synonymes  :  on  appelle  aller  i,  la  recousse 
d'uo  navire,  courir,  aprfes  le  vaisseau  que  s'en  est  empar^,  dans  I'iateDtion  de  I'en- 
lever  lui-mSme  ayec  sa  priae,  ou  du  moins  de  I'obliger  d'abandonner  cetfe  prise 
pour  U.  lui  arracher.  La  reprise  ou  recousse  doit  ae  faire  en  observant  les  mimea 
rfegles  qu'nne  prise  direote." — De  Plat,  et  Duverd.,  II.  t,  vii.  p.  105. 

{6)  A  renewal  of  Art.  61,  of  the  Ordonnanoe  of  1584. 

(e)  The  Old  law,  Art.  61,  Ord.  1584,  made  no  difference  between  public  and 
private  ships  of  war.  The  omission  of  the  former  in  the  new  law  waa  inten- 
tional, and  before  its  enactment  the  French,  like  the  Spaniah  Crown,  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  remitting  the  salvage-profit  due  to  public  ships  of  war.. — lb.,  p.  107. 

(li)  "2  Prairial  an  XI.,  Art.  51.  Seront  de  bonne  prise  tous  batimenta  com- 
mandos par  des  pirates,  forbans,  on  autres  gens  courant  la  mer  aans  coanuission 
sp^ciale  d'aucune  puissance. 

"Art.  52.  Tout  b&timent  comb  attant  sous  autre  pavilion  que  celuidelEtat  itjnt 
il  a  commiasion,  on  ajant  commission  de  deux  puis  at  ceo  diffTentes  sera  auRsi 
de  bonne  prise;  et  s'il  eat  arm^  en  guerre,  lea  capitajues  et  o&ciers  leront  punis 
comme  pirates." 

"Loi  do  10  Avril,  1825,  Art.  10.  Le  produit  de  la  lente  dei  naures  et  bfiti 
meots  de  mer  captures  pour  cause  de  piraterie  sera  reparti  oonformement  ia\  lois 
et  rfeglementa  sur  les  prises  maritimes.  Lorsque  la  prise  aura  iti  faite  par  des 
navires  du  commerce,  ces  navires  et  lenrs  Equipages  seront,  quant  il  1  attribution 
et  &  la  repartition  dii  pcoduil,  aEsimiids  a  des  batiments  poarvus  de  lettres  de 
matque  et  a  ieurs  iSquipagcs." — De  Piat.  et  Duverdy,  Traitii  dea  Prises  Maritimes, 
pp.  52,3. 
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Tlie  Law  applicable  to  tlio  Recapture  of  a  Freoch  vessel,  is  equally 
applicable,  as  has  been  shown  by  the  terms  of  the  ArrSti  of  the  2nd 
Prairial,  cited  above,  to  the  Kecapture  of  the  vessel  of  an  ally. 

But  a,  difference  subsists  between  the  English  Practice  and  the  French 
Law  on  this  subject.  It  is  said  by  MM.  De  Pistoye  and  Duverdy,  that 
France,  during  the  present  war,  will  apply  to  Recaptures  made  by  French 
vessels  of  English  ships  taken  by  Russian  Captors  (a  case  which  baa 
*Q0t  happened  at  present)  the  34th  article  of  the  Treaty  of  ^,^-1  .>t 
Commerce,  concluded  between  Prance  and  England  on  the  26th  L  ~J 
September,  1786. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  provisions  of  this  Treaty  may  furnish  a 
reasonable  analogy  to  guide  the  practice  of  the  French  Prize  Courts,  but 
it  cannot  be  upon  the  ground  suggested  by  MM.  De  Pistoye  and  Duverdy, 
viz.,  that  this  article  of  the  Treaty  is  still  in  force. (e)  The  third  article 
of  the  Convention,  16th  May,  1854,  says,  "  In  cases  of  the  Capture  of  a 
merchant  vessel  of  one  of  the  two  countries,  the  adjudication  of  such 
Capture  shall  always  belong  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  country  of  the 
captured  vessel ;  the  cargo  shall  be  dealt  with,  as  to  the  jurisdiction,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  vessel."     But  it  is  silent  as  to  Recaptures. 

If  a  ship  belonging  to  the  King's  allies  or  subjects  is  recaptured  from 
a  pirate,  it  shall  be  restored  to  the  proprietors  in  consideration  of  one- 
third  for  the  recovery  of  it,  independently  of  the  time  during  which  it 
may  have  been  in  the  enemy's  hands. (/) 

And  if  the  ship,  without  being  recaptured,  is  abandoned  by  the  enemy, 
or  if,  by  tempest  or  other  chance,  it  returns  into  the  possession  of  French 
.subjects,  previously  to  having  been  conducted  into  an  hostile  port,  it 
shall  be  resorted  to  *the  proprietor,  although  it  may  have  been  i-*prin-i 
more  than  twenty-four  hours  in  the  enemy's  hauds.f'jr)  L         J 

CCCOXII.  The  law  of  Spain(/()  agree  almost  entirely  with  those  of 
France  on  the  subject  of  Recaptures  belonging  to  Spanish  subjects, 
made  by  privateers,  so  that  if  a  legitimate  prize  is  recaptured  before  it 
has  been  twenty-four  hours  in  the  enemy's  hands,  it  shall  be  restored 
to  tbe  known  proprietor,  in  consideration  of  one-third  forthe  Recapture, (i) 
but  after  that  period  it  shall  belong  wholly  to  the  recaptor.  As  to 
Ilecaptures  made  by  the  King's  ships,  the  Ordinance  of  1633,(^Z:)  declares 

(e)  De  Piat.  ct  Diiverdj",  Traiti?s  des  Prises  JIaritimes,  p.  120.  De  Martens,  Es- 
sai,  p.  161,  I  60.  Edit  dtt  Rot  coneeTnant  la  Jnrtdiction  de  I'ATDimut^  du  Mois  de 
Mnrs,  1584.  Art.  61.  Ordonnance  de  la  Marine,  1681,  tit  dea  Prises.  Art.  S. 
Ordonnance  sur  lea  Reprises  faitos  pnr  les  Vaissoani  de  3. 11.,  Jnne  16,  1779. 
Ordonnance  du  15  Juin,  1770.  Ordonnance  du  9  Janv.,  1780.  Valin,  Traits  das 
Prises,  p.  88.     Einerigon,  Traitfi  d'Assiirances,  chap.  sii.  s.  23,  p.  495. 

(/)  Ordonnance  de  la  Marine,  1681,  tit.  des  Prises,  nit.  10.  Cf.  De  Pist.  et 
Duverd.,  t.  i.  p.  51. 

(ff)  Ordonnance  de  la  Marine,  1681,  t[t.  des  Prises,  art.  9.  As  to  whether,  in 
this  cas«,  the  third  pact  may  be  demanded  for  the  recovery,  compare  Valin,  Traits 
des  PcisBS,  p.  101,  who  maintains  the  affirmative,  and  Amcrigon,  1.  c.  24,  p.  503, 
who  defends  the  negative. 

(h)  De  Maiteas,  Essai,  p.  169,  J  62,  Home's  Translation. 

(i)  Ord.  of  1631 ;  Ord.  of  1718,  art.  10;  Ord.  of  1779,  art.  23.  The  case,  however, 
of  a  ship  which  may  have  been  laden  with  contraband  commodiiiei,  or  which  may 
have  sailed  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  those  who  might  be  on  board  it,  is  escepted. 

(k)  Ordinance  respecting  the  Conduct  of  the  Royal  Fleet,  chap.  397. — Abreu  v 
Bectodano  Collecion  de  los  Tratados,  Phil.  IV.  P.  II.  p.  371. 

September,  1857. — 24 
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tliQt  property  belonging  to  persons  wto  are  known,  ought  to  be  restored 
immcdiateljj  unless  it  has  been  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy  for  twentj- 
four  hours. 

If  a  ship  has  been  abandoned  by  the  enemy,0  or  if  a  tempest,  or  any 
other  vis  major,  cause  it  to  ftill  into  the  hands  of  the  King's  subjects 
before  it  has  been  brought  into  any  hostile  port,  it  shall  be  restored  to 
the  first  proprietor,  even  although  the  enemy  should  ha¥o  had  it  in  his 
power  more  than  twenty-four  hours. 

But  witli  respect  to  ships  recaptured  from  pirates,  a  strange  and 
reprehensible  regulation  occurs  in  the  Spanish  laws;  namely,  that  these 
Recaptures  also  shall  belong  to  the  privateer,  if  the  pirate  has  had  them 
in  his  possession  during  twenty-four  hours.fmj  With  regard  to  the 
r-K^IA-i  I'iglits  of  *foreigti  Powers,  it  must  be  observed,  that  though  the 
L  J  Ordinances  of  1621  and  1718,  mention  only  Kecaptures  belong- 
ing to  the  King's  subjects,  and  the  Ordinance  of  1633,  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  royal  fleet,  directs  only  vaguely  the  restitution  of  what  belongs 
to  persons  who  are  known,  the  Ordinance  of  1st  July,  1779,  respecting 
c!:uisiDg,(«)  puts  foreigners  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  King's  subjects, 
directing  that  the  ships  of  neutral  or  allied  subjects,  which  the  enemy's 
privateers  may  have  captured,  shall  be  restored  to  the  proprietors,  toge- 
ther with  their  cargoes,  if  the  Recapture  has  been  made  before  twenty- 
four  hours,  in  consideration  of  a  $ervaticmm  of  one-third  of  the  value, 
which  shall  be  given  to  the  reeaptor. 

CCCCXm.  There  have  been  many  and  great  variations  in  the  laws 
promulgated  by  the  States-G-eneral  of  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Low 
Countries(o)  on  the  subject  of  Recaptures. {j>)  The  Ordinance  of  the 
States-General  of  the  14th  July,  1625,  declares,  that  if  the  ship  is 
retaken  before  it  has  been  twenty-four  hours  in  the  enemy's  hands,  the 
privateer  that  makes  the  Recapture  shall  have  one>eighth ;  if  it  be  retaken 
before  it  has  been  twice  twenty-four  hours  in  the  enemy's  hands,  he 
shall  have  one  fifth;  and  if  it  be  recaptured  later  still,  one-third;  this 
has,  by  another  Ordinance  of  the  22nd  July,  1625,  been  also  extended 
to  Recaptures  made  hj  public  ships  of  war.  But  the  Ordinance  of  11th 
of  March,  1632,  enaeta,  that  without  regard  to  the  time,  whether  more 
or  less  extended,  of  the  Recapture,  there  shall  be  two-thirds  adjudged 
to  the  privateer  who  makes  the  Recapture.  Another  Ordinance  of  the 
1st  September,  1643,  brings  the  matter  back  to  the  Ordinances  of  1 625 ; 
but  the  Ordinance  of  8th  February,  1645,  introducing  anew  the  regula- 
tions of  that  of  1632,  adding,  that  for  want  of  an  amicable  arrangement 
between  the  first  proprietor  and  the  reeaptor,  concerning  the  fixing  of 
j-^--[--|  the  value  of  the  ship  and  cargo,  the  Courts  of  Admiralty  *shall 
L  -I  decide  it.  Another  Ordinance  of  19th  April,  1659,  without 
making  any  distinction  between  the  time  and  quality  of  the  captor, 

{1}  Ordinance  of  1T13,  art.  2. 

(m)  Ordinance  of  1631,  art  10;  Declaration  of  22nd  December,  1634.  Id  the 
Ordinance  of  lllB,  art,  ^  and  12,  tliere  is  an  apparent  contradiction  on  this  point, 
which  M.D'Abreu,  Traits  des  Prises,  p.  16,  endeavours  to  reconcile;  but  the  Ordi- 
nance of  1779  leaves  no  doubt  on  this  subject. 

(n)  Art.  24.  (o)  De  Marteus.  Essai,  p.  19?,  |  68,  Horne'a  Translalioa. 

(j>)  Bynk.,  Q.  J.  Pub.,  I.  I.  o.  v. 
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requires  him  to  be  eoDteot  with  one-ninth  of  the  vessel  and  cargo. (j) 
The  Ordinance  of  13th  of  April,  1077,  directs,  with  respect  to  privateers, 
that  if  the  Recapture,  the  ship  or  cargo,  has  not  been  forty-eight  hours 
in  the  enemy's  hands,  there  shall  bo  assigned  to  them,  in  lieu  of  all 
claim  to  salvage,  one-fifth  fvoor  borgloon;)  if  it  haa  been  more  than 
forty-eight  hours,  and  less  tnan  ninety-six  hours,  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  one-third;  and  beyond  that,  one-half  "With  respect  to  Keeap- 
tures  made  by  ships  of  war,  that  Ordinance  confirms  the  ancient  laws, 
without  specifying  which ;  it  seems,  however,  that  we  most  understand 
by  these  ancient  laws  the  Ordinance  of  1G59,  which  had  annulled  all 
anterior  laws. 

The  Edict  of  the  States-General,  concerning  the  rewards  for  privateers, 
of  the  6th  June,  1702,  Art.  8  j  that  of  1747,  Art.  7  ;  that  of  1781,  Art. 
7 ;  and  that  of  1793,  Art.  7,  declare  tog  th       tl    t  'f     y   h"p  d 

belonging  to  the  inhabitants  of  thos  bt  tea  h  uld  b  t  1  by  th 
enemy,  and  retaken,  by  any  privateer,    h  p  tl  1  ttt  d      t    t 

the  private  expense  of  the  inhabitants    f  th       St  t      th  pt       h  11 

enjoy,  if  the  Recapture  be  made  withi    f    ty       ht  h  fitth      f  t 

be  made  within  ninety-six  hours,  on    th    d         d     ft      th  t  h  If 

These  laws  are  therefore  conformable  t    fh  It         f  th  t    f  10 

but  they  make  no  mention  of  Rccaptu  d    by   1  (      f  w      b  1 

ing  to  the  State,  with  respect  to  whi  h  t  m  th  t  th  K  It  f 
1659  is  still  applieable.{r) 

All  these  laws,  both  ancient  and  m  d  It        ly  t    R      pt 

belonging  to  the  State's  subjects;  they        ta     a  It    n       p    t 

those  which  may  be  the  Enemy's  *p  p  ty  1  t  th  t  _  ,,-. 
which  the  Edict  of  the  28th  July,  170i>,  Art.  18,  directs,  that  as  L  ^"J 
to  the  Recaptures  of  allied  and  neutral  ships,  privateers  shall  bo  content 
with  what  has  been,  or  shall  be,  agreed  on  with  them.  This  arrange- 
ment, however,  which  in  other  respects  is  very  insnfficient,  on  account 
of  the  very  few  conventions  that  subsist  concerning  it,  has  not  been 
renewed  in  the  Edicts  of  1781  and  1793.(s) 

CCCCXIV.  With  respect  to  Denmark,(i)  the  code  of  laws  of  Chris- 
tian V.  directs,  that  if  a  privateer  recaptures  a  Danish  ship,  he  becomes 
proprietor  of  it  when  that  ship  has  been  twenty-four  hours  in  the  enemy's 
bands  j(m)  if  the  Recapture  is  made  before  that  period,  it  shall  be  divided 

[q)  Both  De  Martens,  and  his  translator  Home,  have  here  mis-translated  Bjn- 
kershoek.     The  mis-franslation  is  corrected  In  the  text. 

(t)  Besides,  the  officers  and  seamen  who  nre  on  board  the  ships  of  war,  have  as 
eiMnsive  a  claim  on  their  recaptures  as  privateers.— Edict  of  fitli  June,  1702,  art. 
V;  Edicts  of  1747,  1781,  1793,  art.  6. 

U)  Eecueil  ran  Zeezaken,  D.  III.,  p.  348. 

(()  De  Mart«ns,  Esaai,  p,  204,  g  63,  Home's  Translation. 

(uj  The  ancient  maritime  law  of  Denmark  of  1561  (See  Wespbaliens  Mouumenta 
inedita,  t.  iv.  p.  1831)  determines  nothing  on  tiie  subject  of  Recaptures ;  bat  in 
the  Maritime  Law  of  Christian  Y.  (Yid.  Cod.  Legum.  Dan.  1.  iv.  c.  vli.  s.  6,)  it  is 
enacted:  "Si  quis,  qni  navi  prreest  armatre,  hosd  navera  Danicam  24  horarum 
spatio  ab  eodem  posaessam  eripere  possit  ac  reciiperare:  nniels  ejus  lucrum  esto 
prasdfttorium,     Eandem.vefo  si  qnis  intra  prtefinitl  temporia  Epatinm  hosti  cripn- 

dividendnm,'' 
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equally  between  the  privateer  and  the  proprietor,  (x)  The  Ordinances, 
concerning  privateers,  of  the  5th  April,  1710,(y)  and  of  the  6th  April, 
1711, (k^  do  not  settle  the  law  of  Recaptures,  any  laore  than  the  Ordi- 
nance of  1756,(a)  concerniDg  neutral  commerce. 

This  law  therefore  relates  also  to  the  Eecaptures  of  Danish  ships  only ; 
it  leaves  the  same  doubts  subsisting  with  respect  to  Recaptures  belonging 
to  foreign  Powers  or  their  snbjects. 

r*5171  *C1CCCXV.  With  respect  to  Sweden,(6)  the  Ordinance  rela- 
L  J  tive  to  the  marine  of  Charles  XI.,(c)  enacts  "  that  in  case  a  ship 
belonging  to  Swedish  subjects,  after  having  been  taken  by  the  enemy, 
should  be  retaken,  the  recaptor  shall  have  two-thirds  of  its  value,  and 
one-third  shall  be  restored  to  the  proprietor,  without  respect  to  the  time 
during  which  it  may  have  been  in  the  enemy's  hands."  This  law 
appears  to  mention  only  Recaptures  made  by  privateers ;  but  the  King's 
ships  have  the  same  claim  upon  their  prizes  as  privateers. (rf)  The  regu- 
lations of  Sweden  concerning  private er3,{e^  of  the  8-19th  of  February, 
1715,  of  the  25th  of  March,  1719,  of  the  28th  of  July,  1741,  the  Decla- 
ration of  the  14th  August,  1741,  do  not  relate  to  the  subject  of  Recap- 
tures :  it  is  as  littlesettledby  the  articles  of  maritime  war  (^fV.  ArtidaA 
of  the  year  1755. 

CGCGXVI.  The  ancient  maritime  law  of  the  Society  of  Ilanse 
Towns(/)  of  15fl3,  revised  in  1614,  contains  no  regulation  concerning 
Recaptures ;  but  some  of  those  towns  have  made  laws  for  themselves 
relative  to  that  subject.  The  laws  of  the  city  of  Lubec{j)  enact,  that 
P^,,j,-,  if  a  ship  *be  retaken  by  a,  private  ship,  the  recaptor  shall  keep 
^  -l  the  Recapture,  and  if  it  be  recaptured  by  a  public  ship  belong- 
ing to  the  city,  it  shall  be  restored  entirely  to  the  proprietor,  in  con- 
sideration of  a  reward. 

This  last  regulation  was  observed  at  Hamburg,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  last  century ;  a  vessel  (Die  Drey  Bicnenkiirbe,)  bound  for  Russia, 

{x)  M.  de  Martens  says; — "Cetteloi  est  la  seule  qui  me  soil  connue  an  sajet  dcs 
reprises  en  DanemHrc."— Essfli,  p.  200, 

(j/)  Dc  Martens  cites  Forord.  of  Frid.  iv.  J710,  p.  55 ;  Willenberg,  p.  172. 
{i]  Forord.  af  Frid.  iv.  1711,  p.  23. 
(a)  Schon.  Chron.  Keg,,  D.  IV.,  p.  30( 
hj  De  Martens,  Basai,  p.  207,  %  70,  I 

(c)  Ordonnance  for  the  regulation  of  the  Marine  of  1667,  P.  VII.  AmmicaJskap 
Balken,  cap.  viii.  g  8. 

(d)  De  Martens  cites  SiC.  Articlar,  17B6,  tit.  29  i  Modee,  D.  VI,  p.  3696, 

(e)  De  Martens  refers  his  readers  to  these  regulations: — 

For  Sweden,  Hie  Naval  Law  of  Charles  XI,,  of  1677,  P.  VII.,  Animiralskaps 
Bolk,  the  Regula.tlon  for  Privateers  of  the  8-19th  Februarj-,  1715,  in  German,  in 
Willenberg,  Joe.  cit.  p.  193 ;  in  Swedish,  in  Modee  Utdrag  af  publiqne  Handlingar, 
t,  i.  p.  42.  The  Regulation  of  28th  Juiy,  1741,  in  German,  in  Hempel  Staatslesi- 
con,  verb  Commissfahrer;  in  Swedish,  in  Modee,  Uldrag,  t.  iii.  p.  1684.;  the 
Declaration  of  the  Begulation  of  14th  August,  1741,  in  Modee,  loe.  cit.  t.  Iii,  p. 
1690  i  the  articles  for  the  naval  war  of  1755,  ibid.,  t.  vi.  p.  3686.  Sweden  also 
gave  insfrnctions  for  privateers,  dated  1st  July,  1788,  (v.  Klint,  HistoriaFed,  Belg,, 
P.  II.  p.  439.)  These  anthorilies  are  cited  in  a  verj  full  and  learned  note  in  an 
earlier  port  of  De  Martens,  Essat,  p,  49,  a.  q.  in  fine, 

(/)  De  Martens,  Essai,  p.  310,  a.  73,  Home's  Translation, 

(g)  Stat,,  1.  ri,  tit.  v,  art,  2.  Stein,  Abhandlungen  des  Lubrlsehen  Rcchts,  t.  v. 
p.  209,  cited  by  Do  Martens. 
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was  taken  by  a  Prenct  privateer,  and  recaptured  from  liim  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Elbe  by  the  commander  of  the  eity.(A) 

De  Martens  observes  that  the  wise  policy  and  laws  of  these  towns  pro- 
hibited their  subjects  during  war  to  be  concerned  with  the  fitting  out  of 
any  kind  of  armaments  in  their  ports,  and  forbad  all  participation,  direct 
or  indirect,  in  privateerintr,{ij  especially  the  taking  commissions  from 
one  of  the  belligerent  Powers. 

It  is  of  course  not  competent  to  the  public  or  private  ship  of  war  of 
belligerent  Powers  to  make  or  pursue  Captures,  or  make  Kecaptures 
within  the  maritime  jurisdiction  of  these  States,  without  violating  the 
obligations  of  Neutrality. 

CCGGXYII.  Thirdly.  The  deemom  o/the  Prise  Courts  in  the  North 
American  United  States  and  in  England  are  to  be  considered  with 
respect  to  this  subject./AJ 

CCUCXVni.  In  England  the  right  of  recovering  possession  has  been 
by  a  Prize  Statute  passed  at  the  beginoing  of  every  war,  as  betweeii  sub- 
jects) preserved  for  ever,  except  where  the  vessel,  after  capture,  has  been 
Jilted  out  bi/  the  enemy  for  war ;  so  that  the  original  owner  may,  in  all 
other  cases,  claim  *restitution  upon  the  payment  of  a  stipulated  i-:^c-,q-, 
salvage. (/)     In  cases,  however,  not  governed  by  municipal  regu-  L         J 

(A)  Langenbeck,  Anmerkungen,  p.  399. 

(t)  Mand.  d«  la  Ville  de  Hamburg,  32Dd  March,  1072.    Langenbeck,  p.  307. 

(k)  The  foilowirg  pages  on  the  practice  of  the  English  and  North  American 
United  Stales  Prize  Coarls,  ace  taken  (with  Eome  few  alterations,)  with  the  per- 
mission of  Dr.  Pratt,  from  his  uscfal  edition  of  the  "Notes  on  the  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Prize  Courts,"  by  Judge  Story,  originally  printed  in  the  Appendix  to 
Wheaton's  American  Reports,  vol.  ii. 

(I)  Sea  the  present  Priu  Act,  17  Vic.  c.  18: — "IX.  Any  ship,  vessel,  goods,  or 
tnercbandise  belonging  to  any  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  captured  by  any  of  Her 
Majesty's  enemies,  and  afterwards  recaptured  from  the  enemy  by  any  of  Her 
Majesty's  ships  or  vessels  of  war,  shall  be  adjudged  by  the  decree  of  the  Court 
of  Admiralty  to  be  restored  to  the  owner  or  proprietor  thereof  upon  payment  for 
and  in  lieu  of  salvage  of  one'Cighth  part  of  the  true  value  of  the  said  sbip,  vessel, 
■  goods,  or  merchandise  respectively,  and  such  salvage  of  one-eighth  shall  be  divi- 
ded and  distribated  in  such  manner  and  proportion  as  is  hereinbefore  directed  in 
cases  of  prize:  provided  neveitheless,  that  if  any  such  ship  or  vessel  captured  and 
recaptured  aa  aforesaid  ahall  have  been  by  Her  Majealy's  enemies  m  forth  or  ased  aa 
a  ship  or  vessel  of  loor,  il  shall  not  be  restored  to  the  former  owner  or  proprietor  thereof, 
butthalt  be  a^udgedlaiofal  prvse  for  ike  benefit  of  the  ci^tors.* 

"  X.  Any  ship,  or  vessel,  belonging  to  any  of  Har  Majesty's  subjects,  whether 
in  ballast,  or  laden  wilJi  any  goods  or  merchandise  belonging  to  the  same,  which 
shiiU  have  been  captured  by  the  enemy  and  recaptured  by  any  of  Her  Majesty's 
ships  and  vessels  of  war  before  the  same  shall  have  been  carried  into  an  enemy's 
port,  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  recaptora,  proaetute  her  voyage,  and  it  shall 
not  ba  necessary  for  the  recaptora  to  proceed  to  adjadica.tion  till  the  return  of  the 
h'p  set  to  some  port  within  the  United  Kingdom  :  and  the  master  or  owner 

th  f  his  agent,  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  recaptor,  unlade  and  dispose  of 
th  g  before  adjudication ;  and  in  case  the  ship  or  vessel  shall  not  within  aii 
m  th  turn  to  some  port  within  the  United  Kingdom,  the  recaptor  may,  not- 
w  th  ta  d  ng,  institute  proceedings  against  the  said  ship  or  vessel,  goods  or  mer- 
h  d  n  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  of  England,  and  the  said  Court  may 
th  p  n  a  ward  one -eighth  partofthe  value  of  the  said  ship,  vessel,  goods,  or  mer- 
hand  to  the  recaptor  thereof,  and  may  enforce  the  payment  thereof  either  by 
wa  t  f  arrest  against  the  said  sbip  or  vessel,  goods  or  merchandise  respec- 
t  ly  by  monition  and  attachment  against  the  respective  owners  thereof." — 
Ma  h  II  n  Ins.,  E.  I.  ch.  sii.  s.  8,  The  Sedulous,  1  Dodson,  p,  253. 
V  d    post,  the  Ceylon,  1  Dodson's  Ad.  Rep.,  p.  107. 
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lations,  aithougli  all      f'  th  t  t      h  nge  tTie  property  by  Cap- 

ture, a  firm  and  secur    p  y    yet  the  practice  of  natioDS 

is  so  various,  that  it       m    d  ffi     It  t       11    t     general  rale,  as  to  what 
constitutes  snoh  firm       d  p  which  might  proporly  be 

■      '        ■     '    w    f  N  t        (,)     The  rule  of  bringing 
infra  pr(xticl  p    p  the  rule  of  pemoetation,  or 

twenty-four  hours'  p  ss  m  rally  recognized  by  the  moat 

eminent  jurists  onth  t        tfE      p()  "'"'  i*-  appears  to  have 

been  anciently  the  do  t  f  th    E     1  h  1  w.     It  has  been  seen,  how- 

ever, that  according  to  th       t  1 1   1    d  p      t      of  English  Prize  Courts, 
property  captu    d     ntdmdtb      1  dsoaisto  bar  the  owner  in 

favour  of  th       nd  e  pt       1 11  th       h  s  been  a  sentence  of  con- 

demnation; anl  th      f  1 1  th  t  p     od    the  title  of  the  original 

owner  is  not  d      rid     nd  1  t  tl  d  t        titution,  in  the  hands  of 

whomsoever  h  myfllth  ppety{)  If  such  sentence  of  con- 
demnation is  pa  d  t  ffi  nt  t  tl  to  vendee,(p)  and  would  also 
have  entitled  a  reeaptor  to  condemnation  of  the  property,  if  the  statute 
had  not  stepped  in,  and,  as  to  British  svhjeeU,  revived  the  jns  pouU- 
minii  of  the  original  owner,  on  payment  of  salvage. 
r*52n  *GCCCXIX.  in  the  North  American  United  States,  cases  of 
L  -I  Recapture  have  been  the  object  of  several  legislative  provisions, 
which,-  as  far  as  they  apply,  supersede  all  discussions  upon  the  principles 
of  general  law.  The  Act  of  Congress  of  the  3rd  of  March,  1800,  ch. 
14,  (new  ed.^  eh.  168,  directs,  that  in  case  of  recapture  of  vessels  or 
goods  belonging  to  persons  resident  within,  or  under  the  protection  of 
the  United  States,  the  same  mo(  having  been  condemned  as  prize  by  com- 
petent auiltorifff  before  the  Recapture,  shall  be  restored  on  payment  of 
salvage  of  one-eighth  of  the  value  if  recaptured  by  a  public  ship,  and 
one-sixth  if  recaptured  by  a  private  ship ;  and  if  the  recaptured  vessel 
shall  appear  to  have  been  set  forth  and  armed  as  a  vessel  of  war  before 
such  Capture,  or  afterwards  and  before  the  Recapture,  then  the  salvage 
to  bo  one  moiety  of  the  value.  If  the  recaptured  vessel  belong  to  the 
Government,  and  be  unarmed,  the  salvage  is  to  be  one-sixth  if  recaptured 
by  a  private  ship,  and  one-twelfth  if  recaptured  by  a  public  ship ;  if 
armed,  then  the  salvage  to  be  one  moiety  if  recaptured  by  a  public  ship. 

(m)  The  Santa  Cruz,  1  Rob.,  p.  50.     L'Actif.Edw.,  p.  185.     The  Ceylon,  1  Dod- 

(n)  The  Ceylon,  lb.,  p.  105.  L'Aotif,  Edw.,  p.  IBS.  See  the  Santa  Crua,  I  Hob., 
p.  50. 

"  Quoiqn'il  en  soil,  ce  dfitai  de  vingt-qnatre  heures  adopts  par  la  dite  Ordon- 
nance  de  1584,  et  par  celle-ci,  passS  lequel  la  prise  pur  recousse  est  bonne,  et  ex- 
clut  la  reclamation  da  propri^tiure  da  Taisseaii  pris  et  repris,  ne  pent  Stre  regard^ 
que  comme  un  Eage  r^glement,  puiaqxi'U  est  du  droit  commim  de  UEurope,  comme 
Loccenias  I'atteste,  de  Jure  maritimo,  lib.  it.  cap.  4,  n.  4,  et  S,  fol.  15T,  162,  et  163; 
etl  il  dit  que  c'eat  I'uaaga  obEerv*  en  France,  en  Espagne,  en  Hollande,  et  chez  lea 
antrea  nations  commeroantes  par  mer.'' — Valin  sur  I'Ordonnance,  I.  iii.  tit.  9,  Des 
Prises,  art.  8. 

(o)  Le  Caui  r.  Eden,  Douglas's  Rep.,  pp.  613,  616.  Goes  v.  Withers,  2  Bnirow's 
Rep.,  p.  694.  The  Flad  Ojen,  1  Rob.,  p.  135.  The  Saata  Cnii,  lb.,  p.  50.  The 
Fanny  and  Elmira,  Edwards's  Rep.,  p.  117.  The  Ceylon,  1  DodsDn,p.  105.  L'Actif, 
Edw.,  p.  IBS, 

{p)  The  Puriaaima  Conception,  8  Rob.,  p.  45.     The  Victoria,  Edw.,  p.  ST. 
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In  respect  to  public  armed  ships,  the  cargo  pays  the  same  rate  of  salvage 
as  the  vesae!  by  the  express  words  of  the  Act;  but  in  respect  to  private 
ships,  the  rate  of  salvage  (by  Bome  prohable  omissiou  iu  the  Act)  is  tiie 
same  on  the  cargo,  whether  the  vessel  be  armed  or  unarmed. (j) 

CCCCXX.  What  constitutes  a  setting  forth  as  a  vessel  of  war  within 
the  Act,  has  not  been  settled  by  any  adjudications  in  the  United  States. 

This  question  has,  however,  been  decided  by  the  English  Prize  Courts, 
in  cases  arising  under  a  similar  clause  in  the  English  Prize  Acts,  which 
are,  as  Lord  Stowell  observed,  drawn  with  the  intention  of  expressing 
the  sense  and  meaning  of  International  Law.(r)  And  it  has  been  there 
settled  that,  where  a  ship  was  originally  armed  for  the  slave  trade,  and 
after  capture  an  additional  number  of  men  *were  put  on  hoard,  p^-.-,.,-, 
but  where  there  was  no  commission  of  war  and  no  additional  >-  J 
arming,  it  was  not  a  setting  forth  as  a  vessel  of  war  under  the  Prize 
Act.(s)  Bat  a  commission  of  war  is  decisive,  if  there  be  guna  on  board. (r) 
And  where  the  vessel  has,  after  the  Capture,  been  fitted  out  as  a  priva- 
teer, it  is  conclusive  against  her,  although  when  recaptured  she  is  navi- 
gating as  a  mere  merchant  ship;  for  where  the  former  character  of  a 
captured  vessel  had  been  obliterated  by  her  conversion  into  a  ship  of 
war,  the  Legislature  meant  to  look  no  farther,  but  considered  the  title  of 
the  former  owner  forever  extinguished.  («)  Where  it  appeared  that  the 
vessel  had  been  engaged  in  the  mihtarj  service  of  the  enemy  under  the 
appointment  of  the  Minister  of  Marine,  it  was  holden  a  sufficient  proof 
of  a  setting  forth  as  a  vessel  of  war.(3;J  So,  where  she  is  armed,  and  is 
employed  in  the  public  military  service  of  the  enemy  by  those  who  hav(- 
competent  authority  so  to  employ  her,  although  she  be  not  regularly  com- 
missioned.(y)  But  the  mere  employment  in  the  military  sen'ice  of  the 
enemy  is  not  a  suf&cient  setting  forth  for  war;  but  if  there  be  a  fair 
semblance  of  authority  in  the  person  directing  the  vessel  to  be  no 
employed,  and  nothing  upon  the  face  of  the  proceedings  to  invalidate  it, 
the  Court  will  presume  that  he  is  duly  authorized,  and  the  commander 
of  a  single  ship  may  he  presumed  to  be  vested  with  this  authority  as 
commander  of  a  squadron. (i)  The  valuation  of  the  property,  when 
restored  under  the  Acts  respecting  Recapture,  is  to  be  made  upon  its 
value  at  the  price  of  restitution,  and  not  of  Recapture. (k) 

CCCCXXI.  In  respect  (o^eca/>ft(j-es  of  the  ships  and  *cargoo8  -g,..,,,^ 
of  allies  or  co-belligerents,  from  the  hands  of  the  common  enemy,  L  "J 
the  general  rule  is  to  apply  the  principle  of  reciprocity;  and  if  they, 
under  like  eircumstauees,  restore  on  salvage  or  condemn  generally,  to 
deal  out  to  them  the  same  measure  of  reciprocal  justiee.(&)  If  there 
should  exist  a  country  having  no  rule  on  the  subject,  then  the  recapturing 
country  applies  its  own  rule,  as  to  its  own  subjects,  to  the  case,  and  rests 

())  The  AdelLae,  9  Cranch's  (Amer.)  Rep.,  p.  244. 

M  The  Cejlon,  1  Dodeon,  pp.  105,  119. 

U)  The  Homtio,  6  Rob.,  p.  320. 

((J  TheHostra  Signora  del  Sosario,  3Ib.,  p.  10.     The  Cejlon,  1  Doaeon,  p.  105 

(k)  L'Actif,  Bdw.,  p.  185.  (x)  The  Santa  Brigada,  3  Rob.,  p.  56. 

(y)  The  Ceylon,  1  Dodson,  p.  105.  (j)  The  Georgiana,  lb.,  p.  397. 

(a)  The  Progress,  Edw.,  pp.  210,  223. 

(i)  The  Santa  Criii,  1  Rob.,  p.  50.— Vide  Yalin  sur  rOrdDiiaance,  t.  ii.  p.  2a2. 
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on  the  presumption  that  the  same  rule  will  be  administered  in  tlie  future 
practice  of  the  other  party.(t) 

CCCCXXIT,  SatvagK  {servaticmin\  is  not  in  general  allowed  on  the 
Recapture  of  neutral  property,  unless  there  be  danger  of  condemnation, 
or  such  unjustifiable  conduct  on  the  part,  of  the  Government  of  the  cap- 
tors as  to  bring  (.he  property  into  jeopardy  ;W)  hut  even  if,  in  suet  case 
of  Recapture,  the  recaptors  have  entitled  themselves  to  salvage,  they 
may  forfeit  the  claim  by  the  irregularity  of  their  conduct. M  But  it  is 
r*'^'>dT  "**  objection  to  an  allowance  of  salvage  *oa  a  Recapture,  that  it 
L  ""  J  was  made  by  a  non-com  missioned  vessel ;  for  no  letters  of  marque 
are  necessary  for  this  purpose,  nor  is  a  Recapture  at  all  made  under  the 
authority  of  Prize.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  assist  his  fellow- 
citizens  in  war,  and  to  retake  their  property  out  of  the  possession  of  the 
enemy;  and  no  commission  is  necessary  to  give  a  person,  so  employed, 
a  title  to  the  reward  which  the  law  allots  to  that  meritorious  act  of  duty.{/) 
And  if  a  convoying  ship  actually  recapture  one  of  her  convoy  which  has 
been  previously  captured  by  the  enemy,  it  entitles  her  to  salvage.(^^^ 
But  a  mere  rescue  of  a  ship  associated  in  the  same  common  enterprise, 
gives  no  right  to  salvage. (A) 

CCCCXXIII.  To  entitle  a  party  to  salvage,  as  upon  a  Recapture,  there 
must  have  been  an  actual  or  constructive  Capture;  for  military  salvage 
will  not  be  allowed  in  any  cases  where  the  property  has  not  been  actually 
rescued  from  the  enemy.^i)  But  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  enemy 
should  have  actual  possession  :  it  is  sufficient  if  the  property  is  completely 
under  the  dominion  of  the  enemy.(AJ  If,  however,  a  vessel  be  captured 
going  in  distress  into  an  enemy's  port,  and  is  therchy  saved,  it  is  merely 
a  case  of  civil,  and  not  of  military,  salvage. (?)  But  to  constitute  a 
Recapture  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  recaptors  should  have  a  bodily  and 
actual  possession ;  it  is  sufficient  if  the  prize  be  actually  rescued  from  the 
grasp  of  the  hostile  captor. fm) 

CGCCXXIV.  Where  a  hostUe  ship  is  captured,  and  afterwards  is 
recaptured  by  the  enemy,  and  is  again  recaptured  from  the  enemy,  the 
original  captors  are  not  entitled  to  restitution,  on  paying  salvage;  but 
l-^_„--.  the  last  captors  are  entitled  *to  all  the  rights  of  Prize,  for,  by  the 
L         -I  first  Recapture,  the  whole  right  of  the  original  captors  is  divest- 

(c)  Ibid.  The  Sao  Francisco,  Eiiiv.,  p.  279,  The  Act  of  Congress  of  the  3rd 
March,  1800,  ch.  14,  adopts  the  same  regulation.  The  Adeline,  9  Cranch's  (Amer.) 
Eep.,  p.  244.     Vide  Valic  sur  I'Ordonnance,  t.  ii.  p.  262. 

{d)  The  War  Onskan,  2  Rob.,  p.  299.  The  Eleoaoca  Cathatina,  4  lb.,  p.  156. 
The  Carlotta,  5  lb.,  p.  54.  The  Huntress,  6  lb,,  p.  104.  The  Acteon,  Edw,,  p.  254, 
The  Sansom,  6  Kob.,  p.  410.  Talbot  y.  Seeman,  4  Dallas's  (Amer,)  Rep.,  p.  34. 
S.  C,  1  Craoch'g  (Amer.)  Rep.,  p.  1. 

"  Sa  Majesty  a  jug4  pendant  la  demi&re  guerre,  qae  la  reprise  du  navire  neotre, 
faite  par  un  corsaire  Franfius  {lorajue  le  navire  n'ilait  pa>  ckargi  de  ■marchaudiaes 
prohib4es,  ni  rfoiis  le  cos  d'Ure  corifisqai  par  I'eimemi)  ^tait  nuUe."— Code  des  Prises, 
ed.  1184,  t.  ii. 

See  olso  the  opinion  of  M.  PortalLs  in  tie  case  of  the  Statira,  1  Cranch's  (Amer.) 
Rep.,  p.  102,  note  a. 

U)  The  Barbara,  3  Rob.,  p.  171. 

(g)  The  Wight,  5  lb,,  p.  315. 

(i)  The  Franklin,  4  Rob.,  p,  1A1. 

(k)  The  Edward  and  Marj,  3  lb,,  p.  305,     The  Pensamento  Felix,  Edw.,  p.  lie. 

(l)  The  Franklin,  4  Bob,,  p.  147.  (m)  The  Edward  and  llary,  3  lb.,  p.  305. 
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ed.(ji)  And  wtere  tlie  originai  captors  have  abandoned  their  prize,  and 
she  is  subsequently  captured  hy  other  persons,  the  latter  are  solely  entitled 
to  the  property. (0)  But  if  the  abaadonracnt  be  involuntary,  and  pro- 
duced by  the  terror  of  superior  force,  and  espeetatly  if  produced  by 
the  act  of  the  second  captors,  the  rights  of  the  original  captors  are  com- 
pletely revived.f  j>)  And  where  the  enemy  has  captured  a  ship,  and 
afterwards  deserted  her,  and  she  is  then  recaptured,  it  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  case  of  derelict ;  for  the  original  owner  never  had  the  aniirms 
derelinqvendi,  and  therefore  sheis  tobe  restored  on  a  payment  of  salvage  j 
but  as  it  is  not  strictly  a  Recapture  within  the  Prize  Act,  the  rate  of 
salvage  is  discretionary. (5)  Bat  *if  the  abandonment  by  the  _^.„„_ 
enemy  be  produced  by  the  terror  of  a  hostile  force,  it  is  a  Recap-  ■-  J 
ture  within  the  terms  of  the  Prize  Aet.f)'} 

CCOCXXV.  Where  the  captors  abandon  their  prize,  and  she  is  after- 
vrards  brought  into  port  by  neutral  salvors,  it  has  been  held  that  the 
neutral  Court  has  jurisdiction  to  decree  salvage,  but  cannot  restore  the 
property  to  the  original  belligerent  owners :  for  by  the  Capture,  the  cap- 
tors acquired  such  a  right  of  property  as  no  neutral  nation  could  justly 
impugn  or  destroy,  and  consequently,  the  proceeds  (after  deducting  sal- 
vage) belong  to  the  original  captors,  and  neutral  nations  ought  not  to 

(n)  The  Polly,  4  Eob.,  p.  211,  note  0.  The  Astrea,  1  Wheaton's  (Amer.)  Eep,, 
p.  126. 

"  VcQt  et  entend  Sa  Majeet^,  qne  lee  prises  dee  naviree  ennemis,  faites  par  see 
vaisseaux,  ou  par  ceit£  de  sea  sujets  arm^s  en  course,  recousses  par  les  ennemis, 
et  ensiiite  reprises  sur  em,  appartiennent  en  entier  an  dernier  preneur." — Arrit  dn 
Conseil  d'Btat  dn  5  Novembre,  1748.  Valin,  sur  rOrdonnance,  t.  ii.  pp.  257-9. 
TcaitI  dee  Prises,  ch.  vi.  e,  1.    Pothier,  De  Preprints,  No.  99, 

(0)  The  Lord  Nelson,  Edw.,  p.  S9.     The  Diligentia,  1  Dodson,  p.  404. 

ip)  The  Mary,  2  Wheaton'a  (Amer.)  Rep.,  p,  123. 

Iq)  The  John  and  Jane,  4  Rob.,  p.  216.  The  Gage,  6  lb.,  p.  273.  The  Lord 
Kelson,  Edw.,  p.  79. 

"Silenavire,  sfinE  etre  recous,  est  ahandonnS  par  les  ennemis,  on  sipartempSte 
on  autre  caa  fortuit  il  revieut  en  la  possession  de  110s  snjets,  avant  qu'II  ait  6t£  coq- 
dnit  dans  aucun  port  ennemi,  il  sera  rendu  ftu  propriStaire  qui  le  r^clamera  dans 
Fan  et  jour,  quoi  qn'il  ait  £t£  pins  de  yingt-quatre  heures  enCre  les  mains  des  en- 
nemis."— Ocdonnance  de  1681,  1.  iii.  tit.  9,  Des  Prises,  art.  9. 

Pothier  is  of  opinion  that  these  words,  avani  qu'il  toil  entrS  dans  a-ucanport  en- 
nemi, are  to  be  understood  uot  as  restricting  the  right  of  restitution,  on  paj'meut 
of  salvage,  to  the  particular  case  mentioned,  of  a  vessel  which  is  abandoned  bj 
the  enemy  before  being  carried  iato  port,  which  case  is  mentioned  merely  as  an 
example  of  what  ordinarily  happens,  piiTO«  guee'est  le  cat  ordinaire  anqtid  un  nais- 
teau  ichappe  A  I'stmsmi  qui  Va  pris,  ne  pouvanl  plus  guere  Im  Ichapper  leraqu'll  a  (U 
eoTidaii  dam  les porta. — De  Propri^t^,  No.  99. 

But  Talin  holds  that  the  terms  of  the  Ordinaace  are  to  be  literally  construed, 
and  that  the  right  of  the  original  proprietor  Is  completely  divested  by  the  carry- 
ing into  the  enemy's  port. — Sur  I'Ordonnance,  lb.  He  is  also  of  opinion  that  this 
Epeclee  of  salvage  is  to  be  analogized  to  the  case  of  shipwreck,  and  that  the  re- 
captors  are  entitled  to  one-third  of  the  value  of  the  property  saved. — lb. 

But  Azuni  contends,  that  the  rate  of  salvage,  in  this  case,  is  not  regulated  by 
the  Ordinance,  hnt  is  discretionary,  to  be  proportioned  to  the  iiatore  and  extent  of 
the  service  performed,  which  can  never  be  equal  to  the  rescue  of  property  from 
the  hands  of  the  enemy  by  military  force,  or  to  the  recovery  of  goods  lost  by  ship- 
wreck.—Part  ir.  ch.  iv.  SB.  8,  9. 

Emerigon  is  also  opposed  to  Valin  on  this 
owQ  doctrine,  the  Consolato  del  Mare,  ch.  2 
gon,  Dea  Assurances,  t.  L  pp.  504,  B05. 

(r)  The  Gage,  6  Rob.,  p.  273. 
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inquire  into  the  validity  of  a  Capture  as  between  belligerents,  (s) 
But  if  the  captors  make  a  donation  of  the  captured  vessel  to  a  neutral 
crew,  the  latter  are  entitled  as  salvors ;  but  after  deducting  salvage,  the 
remaining  proceeds  will  be  decreed  to  the  original  owner.(() 

CCCCXXVI.  And  it  seems  to  he  a  general  rule,  liable  to  hut  few  ex- 
P^,n„-.  eeptions,  that  the  rights  of  Capture  are  completely  divested  by  a 
L  -I  hostile  Recapture,  escape,  or  a  volv-ntary  ^discharge  of  the  cap- 
tured vessel. (m)  And  the  same  principle  seems  applicable  to  a  fios(i7e 
rescue  ;  hut  if  the  r^cue  be  made  by  a  neutral  crew  of  a  neutral  ship,  it 
may  he  doubtful  how  far  such  an  illegal  act,  which  involves  the  penalty 
of  confiscation,  would  be  holden  in  the  Courts  of  the  captor's  count)^  to 
divest  his  original  right  in  case  of  a  subsequent  Recapture. 

CCCCXXVn.  As  to  recaptors,  though  their  right  to  salvage  is  ex- 
tinguished by  a  subsequent  hostile  Eeeapture,  and  regular  sentence  of 
condemnation  carried  into  execution,  divesting  the  owners  of  their  pro- 
perty, yet  if  the  vessel  be  restored,  upon  such  Eecapture,  and  resumes 
her  voyage,  either  upon  an  acquittal  in  Court,  or  a  release  of  the  sove- 
reign Power,  the  recaptors  are  redintegrated  in  their  right  of  salvage  -.{z) 
and  recaptors  and  salvors  have  a  legal  interest  in  the  property,  which 
cannot  bo  divested  by  other  subjects  without  an  adjudication  in  a  com- 
petont  Court;  and  it  is  not  for  the  Government's  ships  or  officers,  or  for 
other  persons,  upon  the  ground  of  superior  authority,  to  dispossess  them 
without  cause.(y) 

CCCGXXVIII.  In  all  cases  of  salvage,  where  the  rate  is  not  fixed  by 
positive  law,  it  is  in  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  as  well  upon  Recaptures 
as  in  other  cases. (a)  And  where,  upon  a  Eecapture,  the  parties  have 
entitled  themselves  to  a  military  salvage  under  the  Prize  Acts,  the  Court 
may  also  award  them,  in  addition,  a  civil  salvage,  if  they  have  subse- 
quently rendered  services  by  succouring  the  vessel  in  distress  from  perils 
oftheseas.(a) 

r*"281  *CCCCXXIX.  la  the  construction  of  the  English  Prize  Acte, 
L  -I  it  has  been  held  that  a  revenue-cutter,  having  a  letter  of  marque, 
is  to  be  deemed  a  private  ship  of  war,  and  entitled  to  a  salvage  of  one- 
sixth  (?)     But  these  British  revenue-cutters  belonged  to  private  individ- 

I      1th       h  fitt  d  out,  manned,  and  armed,  at  the  expense  of  the  Go- 

m     t       d   t  may  be  thought  doubtful  whether  the  authority  of  this 

as      ppl    d        th    United  States,  where  the  revenue-cutters  are  gener- 

liy  h    It       d     w     d,  as  well  as  equipped,  manned,  and  armed,  by  the 

G  n:     t      A   tore-ship,  however,  armed  at  the  public  expense,  and 

mm  d  d  by  mmissioned  officers,  is  clearly  to  he  deemed  a  public 
armed  ship. (c J 

(s)  The  Maiy  Ford,  3  Dallaa'a  {Amer.)  Rep.,  p.  188. 

(()  The  Adventure,  8  Cranch's  (Amer.)  Rep.,  p.  237.  S,  C,  1  Wheaton's  {AmEr.) 
Rep.,  p.  128,  note/. 

(a)  Hudson  v.  Guaatier,  4  Cranch's  (Amer,)  E«p.,  p.  293.  S.  C,  6  Cranch'a 
(Amer.)  Rep.,  p.  281.     The  DUigentia,  1  Dodson,  p.  404. 

fx)  The  Charlotte  Carolioo,  ih.,  p.  192.  (y)  The  Blendenhall,  ib.,  p.  414. 

(2)  Talbot  V.  Seeman,  1  Ccancb'e  (Amor.)  Rep.,  p.  1.  The  Apollo,  3  Bob., 
p.  308.     Bj-nk.  Q.  J.  P.,  1.  i.  oh.  v.     Du  Ponceau's  ed.,  pp.  aS,  41,  42. 

(al'The  Louiaa,  1  Dodaon,  p.  31T. 

(i)  The  Helen,  3  Bob.,  p.  224.     Tlie  Sedulous,  1  Dodson,p.  253,  (e)  Ibid. 
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CCCCXXX.  M.  De  Martens  considers  whether  there  can  be  derived 
from  certain  espressiona  and  phrases  perpetually  recurriog  in  Treatie8,(i2) 
a  general  concurrence  of  States  as  to  rules  upon  this  subject,  and  more 
especially  whether  the  subject  of  Recapture  can  be  considered  as  falling 
under  one  or  other  of  two  clauses  which  are  most  frequently  found  in 
Treaties. 

1.  The  clause  of  being  treated  as  the  moat  favoured  nation  ^(?'^(re 
traits  eomme  la  nation  la  pliis  favorisie.ye) 

2.  The  clause  of  being  treated  as  the  proper  subjects  of  the  State 
(d'ttre  traiti  comTne  les propres  sujets  de  VStaL\(f\ 

H.  de  Martens  very  wisely  decides  that  Recapture  cannot  fairly  be 
considered  as  falling  within  the  purview  and  intendment  of  either  of 
these  clauses. 

CCCGSXXI.  So  much  for  two  of  the  sources  from  which  we  may  in 
some  measure  derive  the  principles  of  International  Law. 

And  with  respect  t«  a  third,  namely,  the  opinions  of  *Jurists,  i-iiiF^g-i 
they  are  summed  up  by  this  author  in  contradiction  to  his  own  L  -^  J 
opimoD{ff)  uj      tl        Ij    t    fB      ptur  b  d    j      th    tw 

following  pr  p      t 

1st.  With       p    t  to  th    R      pt  f  1    b  f       th  1 

Capture  had  b  mpl  t  1     th  t  th       h  h  th        pt      d 

property  ought  tob        t      dtth        g      'PP     toyltbt 
this  case  the         pt  t  tl  d  t    d  d  j  wh    1 

cording  tothp        pi       ftljt  tbfidty 

tain  part  of  th  1  f  th  p  b  t  wh  h  Itt  >  p  p  t  d 
to  the  dangers       p  ddm  dthfft         ft 

2nd.  With       p    t  t     th     R      pt  f  p    p    tj  d  ly       t  d       th 

captor,  that,    pth        m  It         bjwhhtbm  tdt 

has  become  by  th   P      jtur        td       th  pt  d  tl   t  th    n  ht 

of  the  first  proprietor  lost  by  the  Capture  cannot  rtvive,  ip.o  j-ure,  by 
virtue  of  the  seizure  effected  by  the  reoaptor.  And  that  the  first  pro- 
prietor can  no  more  revindicate  his  extinguished  right  of  property,  than 
he  can  exercise  a  right  of  redemption,  the  which  always  supposes  the 
existence  of  positive  municipal  laws,  without  which  no  proprietor  is 
bound  to  sell  his  property  to  any  person. 

CCCCXXXII.  By  the  genersj  Maritime  Law,  Bansom  is  allowed,  and 
the  master  may  bind  by  his  contract  for  Ransom  the  whole  cargo  as  well 
aa  the  ship.(A)     About  the  middle  of  George  the  Third's  reign(t)  Ran- 

(d)  Vide  Anti,  vol.  i.,  p.  45.  For  specific  Treaties  on  this  subject  see  De  Mar- 
tecs,  Essai,  and  vol.  is.  TraiUa  de  Comm.,  De  Haut.  et  de  C.,-p.  374,  Prises  et 
Reprises.  (e)  Vide  AnU,  p.  155.  (/)  lb.,  p.  15T. 

(g)  He  candidly  admits  that  tliis  opinion  is  at  rariance  with  the  received  opinion 
of  Europe. 

"Que  toute  reprise,  faite  &  ane  ^poqnfl  quelleconque  de  la  gueire,  soit  que  la 
prise  ait  6t6  legitime,  soit  qu'elle  ait  4t6  illl5gitime,  soit  que  la  reprise  se  fasse  par 
le  Souverain,  soit  qa'elle  se  fasse  par  un  armateur,  doit  etre  restitute  il  I'aucien 
proprietaire  quelconque  |  mojcnnant  une  joste  retribution  dee  frais  et  dommages  dn 
repreneur  quolconque;  imoias  que  I'iilegitimil^  de  la  reprise  ne  privo  le  repreneur 
du  droit  de  demander  une  reparation." — De  Martens,  Ess.,  njid  vol,  ix.  Tr.  de  Com., 
Do  Haat.  et  de  C,  pp.  130-1.,  Prises  et  Reprises. 

(A)  The  Gratitufline,  3  Rob.,  p.  240. 

(i)  Present  Priie  Act,  IT  Vict.  c.  13 :— "XLII.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  of 
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r*'>SOT  ^°"'^  "^ere,  by  the  policy  *of  England,  forbidden  to  English  sub- 
1-  -I  jeots.(M  But  even  now  under  oireum stances  of  necessity  they 
are  still  allowed.f^  Kansoms  have  never  been  prohibited  by  the  North 
American  United  States  ;  and  the  Act  of  Congress  of  August  2,  ISliS, 

t  d  t  g  the  use  of  Bntish  licenses  or  passes,  was  holden  not  to  apply 
t    th  raet  of  Kansom.(m) 

Th  era!  law  upon  this  subject  is  perspicuously  stated  in  the  fol- 

1  w  tract  from  a  judgment  of  Lord  Justice  Story(n) — "The  second 

qu    t  he  says,  "  is,  whether  it  be  competent  for  a  friendly  Bellige- 

t  to  d  uand,  or  take,  a  ransom  for  restoring  the  property  of  a  Neu- 
tral    ft      capture.      It  is  argued  by  the  defendant,  that  every  ransom 

pp  vested  right  in  the  captors;  that  this  does  not  exist  in  respect 

t  N  at  Is,  for  the  captors  have  only  a  right  to  bring  in  for  adjudica- 
tion ,  that  neutral  property  is  liable  to  condemnation,  only  in  caae  of  de- 
linquency j  and  that  captors  have  eo  right  to  remit,  in  behalf  of  their 
Sovereign,  a  forfeiture  for  violation  of  neutral  duties. 
r*'>Sn  "'■*  '^  '"'''  *'"'*^'  '*'^'''*'^'"i  *li^^  *t''  right  to  take  a  Kansom  *is 
<-  -I  founded  in  a  vested  title  in  the  captors  to  the  captured  property. 
For,  whether  the  property  vest  after  twenty-four  hours'  possession,  or 
after  bringing  infra,  pra'suUa,  as  seems  the  doctrine  of  civilians;  or  after 
condemnation,  as  is  the  doctrine  of  Great  Britain  ;  it  is  clear  that  the 
right  to  take  a  Ransom  exists  from  the  moment  of  capture.  And,  by 
the  general  practice  of  the  maritime  world,  a  decree  of  condemnation  is 
deemed  necessary  to  ascertain  and  confirm  the  inchoate  title  of  the  cap- 
tors, at  least  in  respect  to  the  Sovereign  and  subjects  of  their  own  coun- 
try. Nor  is  a  ransom,  strictly  speaking,  a  repurchase  of  the  captured 
property.  It  is  rather  a  repurchase  of  the  actual  right  of  the  captors  at 
the  time,  be  it  what  it  may ;  or,  more  properly,  it  is  a  relinquishment  of 
all  the  interest  and  benefit,  which  the  captors  might  acquire  or  consum- 
mate in  the  property  by  the  regular  adjudications  of  a  Prize  Tribunal, 
whether  it  be  an  interest  in  rem,  a  lien,  or  a  mere  title  to  expoases.  In 
this  respect  there  seems  to  be  no  legal  difference  between  the  case  of  a 
Hansom  of  the  property  of  an  enemy,  and  of  a  Neutral.  For  if  the  pro- 
perty be  neutral,  and  yet  there  be  probable  cause  of  capture,  or  if  the 

Her  Majesty's  subjects  to  ransom  or  to  enter  into  any  contract  or  agreement  for 
ransoming  anj-  ship,  vessel,  gooda,  or  morcbandiso  belonging  to  any  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Bubjecta  which  aball  be  captured  by  any  of  Her  Majesty's  enemies;  and  all 
contracts  and  agreements  which  shall  be  entereii  into,  nod  all  bills,  notes,  and 
Other  eeonrities,  which  shall  be  giren  by  any  person  for  Banaom  of  any  ship,  ves- 
sel, goods  or  merchandise,  contrary  to  the  provisiooa  of  this  Act,  shall  be  abso- 
lutely null  and  Toid. 

(4)  22  G.  in.  c.  25,  ss.  I,  2.  See  cases  at  common  law  on  this  aubject:— Bare- 
look  V.  Rockwood,  8  Dnrnford  &  East,  p.  268.  Wilson  v.  Bird,  1  Lord  Raymond's 
Eep.,  p.  22.  Anthon  v.  Fisher,  3  Douglas's  Rep.,  p.  166.  Same  v.  Same,  2 
Douglas's  Rep.,  p.  649,  n.  Woodward  v.  Larkin,  3  Bspinasse's  Rep.,  p.  266. 
Parsons  v,  Scott,  2  Taunton's  Rep.,  p.  363.  Webb  v.  Brooke,  3  lb.,  p.  6.  Eicard 
V.  Betlenham,  3  Burrow's  Eep.,  p.  1J34.  Cocnu  v.  Blackburne,  Doaglaa's  Rep., 
p.  641. 

(I)  The  ships  taien  at  Genoa,  4  Rob.,  p.  4 

(ni)  Goodrich  r.  Gordon,  15  Johnson's  (Ai 
(106,)  112. 

(n)  Maisonnaire  et  al.  v.  Keating,  2  Gallisou's  (Amer.)  Rep.  p.  33?,  (Story.) 
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delinquency  be  such,  that  the  penalty  of  confiscation  might  bo  justly 
applied ;  there  can  be  no  intrinsic  difficulty  in  supporting  a  contract,  by 
which  the  captors  agree  to  waive  their  rights  to  a  consideration  of  a  sum 
of  money  voluntarily  paid,  or  agreed  to  he  paid,  by  the  captured.  In- 
deed, the  ease  stands  upou  a  stronger  ground  than  that  of  a  Eanaom 
between  enemies ;  for  the  tatter  have  not,  in  general,  a  capacity  to  enter 
into  contracts.  The  very  law  of  war  prohibits  all  commercial  intercourse, 
and  suspends  all  existing  contracts  between  enemies;  and  the  case  of 
Bansoms  is  almost  the  only  exception,  which  has  been  admitted,  from 
the  generaj  rule.  If  then,  neither  the  subject-matter,  nor  the  nature  of 
the  title  or  consideration,  nor  the  capacity  of  the  parties,  presents  any 
serious  objection  to  the  contract,  aa  between  a  friendly  Belligerent  and 
a  Neutral,  it  remains  to  consider,  if  there  be  anything  in  the  objection, 
*that  it  is  a  remitter  of  the  right  of  forfeiture,  which  belongs  psEog-i 
exclusively  to  the  sovereign.  L         J 

"  The  Commission  of  the  Sovereign  in  general  authorizes  only  captures 
of  enemies'  property.  But,  without  any  express  clause,  this  Commission 
clearly  extends  to  the  capture  of  all  neutral  property  seized  in  violating 
neutral  duties ;  for  in  such  case  the  property  is  deemed  quasi  enemies' 
property.  And,  for  the  same  reason,  it  authorizes  the  bringing  in  of 
property,  under  neutral  passports  and  papers,  for  adjudication,  where 
there  is  probable  cause  to  suspect  its  real  character;  for,  until  adjudica- 
tion, it  cannot  be  ascertained  whether  it  be  entitled  to  the  protection  of 
the  neutral  character.  If,  therefore,  the  Commission  gives  hostile  pro- 
perty to  the  capt«rs,  and  enables  them  to  deliver  it  up  on  ransom,  it  also 
enables  them  to  do  the  same  in  respect  to  Neutral  property,  which  has 
acquired  a  hostile  taint;  and  the  ransom  is  not,  in  the  one  case,  any 
more  the  exercise  of  the  Sovereign's  prerogative  to  remit  a  forfeiture, 
than  it  is  in  the  other.  In  both  instances,  it  is  considered,  by  the  Law 
of  Nations,  as  a  mere  remitter  of  the  rights  of  the  captors  acquired  jure 
belli;  and  every  prohibition  of  its  exercise  must  expressly  depend  upon 
the  municipal  regulations  of  the  particular  country.  Upon  principle, 
therefore,  the  distinction  of  the  counsel  for  the  defendant,  as  to  the  in- 
competency of  a  Belligerent  to  deliver  neutral  property  on  Eansom  is 
unsupported ;  and  there  is  not  a  scintillation  of  authority  in  ita 
favour."  (o) 

(o)  See  also :— Millet  v.  The  Resolution,  2  Dallas's  (Amer.)  Rep.,  p.  15.  Azuni, 
e.  IT.  art.  6.  1  Bmerigon,  c.  sii.  s.  21.  2  Valin,  art.  66,  p.  149.  Le  Guidon,  o. 
ri.,  art,  2.  Pothier,  Traits  du  Droit  de  Propriety,  No.  134,  135,  138,  139,  140, 
144.     Valin,  Otd.  des  Prises,  art.  19.     lb.,  II.  1.  iii.  t.  is.  art.  19.     lb.,  Conim,,  t. 
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PART  THE  ELEVEIHTH. 

[*533]  *CIIAPTEK    I. 

THE  GENERAt  CHAKACTEK   AND   DUTY   OP  TRIBUNALS   OF   I 

OCCOXXXIII.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  tribunal  of  n 
International  Law,  having  cognizance  of  Prize,  has,  from  circumstances 
sufficiently  apparent  upon  a  very  slight  reflection,  assumed  a  form,  con- 
sistency, and  reguliirity  of  procedure  which  no  tribunal  of  International 
Law,  respecting  military  operations  by  land,  and  having  cognizance  of 
£00 (y,  has  yet  attained;  and  that  so  far  as  English  legislation  and  juris- 
prudence is  concerned,  there  has  been  a  growing  tendency  to  submit  both 
subjects  to  the  same  tribunal. (a) 

It  seems  to  the  writer  of  these  pages  that,  within  the  whole  range  of 
International  Jurisprudence,  there  is  no  subject  of  more  paramount  im- 
portance than  the  character,  constitution,  and  mode  of  procedure  of  the 
Prize  Court  and  of  the  Appellate  Tribunal. (i) 

It  ought  to  command  the  respect  of  nations — it  ought  to  he  above,  not 
slander  indeed,  for  then  it  would  not  be  a  human  institution,  hut  just 
a.nd  reasonable  suspicion.  It  ought  to  administer  Interuational,  not  Mu- 
nicipal Law,  except,  in  so  far  as  it  might  happen  that  the  latterwaa  iden- 
tical with  or  declaratory  of  the  former.  Its  procedure  ought  to  be  open 
P^.„  .-.  and  exposed  to  all  criticism.  It  ought  to  *allow  every  liberty  of 
L  -I  speech  to  the  Claimant,  or  his  representative,  as  well  as  to  the 
BelHgereat,  or  his  representative.  It  should  administer  a  consistent  ]aw 
upon  certain  and  known  principles,  impartially  applied  to  all  States 
and  to  their  subjects.  The  high  standard  of  the  great  philosopher  and 
jurist  of  antiquity  should  be  perpetually  before  its  eyes.  It  should  always 
remember  that  iho  law  which  it  has  to  administer  is  not  of  one  character 
at  Kome  and  of  another  at  Athens,(c)  but  one  and  the  same  everywhere, 
founded  and  applied,  so  far  as  human  intrmity  will  permit,  upon  the 
principles  of  immutable  right  and  eternal  lusf  jce 

CCCCXXXIV.  The  Prize  Courts  to  whose  profcedings  the  greatest 
puhlieity((^)  has  been  given,  are,  it  will  m  t  b<-  dtnied  by  any  candid  d,nd 
intelligent  person,  those  of  Great  Bntain  and  of  the  United  States  of 
North  America. 

Nor  will  it  be  denied  by  the  United  htates  that  they  hive  tiLen  with 
few  and  inconsiderable  exceptions,  the  rulof,  procedure  ■ind  practice  ot 
the  English  Courts  as  their  approved  and  recognized  model 

fal  Vide  ante,  p.  197. 

(i)  Vide  ante,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  327, 328,  as  t*  International  Law  administered  by  the 

(c)  "  Neqne  erit  alia  iei  Eomfe  alia  Atlienis ;  alia  nunc  alia  posthac,  ic," — Cic. 
de  Bepub.,  L  iii.  0.  22. 

(d)  The  reports  are  duly  published,  and  in  England,  during  the  present  war, 
under  the  authority  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty.  These  are  independent  of 
the  daily  reports  in  a  great  number  of  newspapers  of  varioua  political  creeds. 
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In  tlie  case  of  the  Ostaee,  decided  by  the  highest  English  tribunal, 
the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  during  the  present  war,  it 
was  well  observed  that — 

"  The  law  whieh  we  are  to  lay  down  cannot  he  confined  to  the  British 
Navy;  the  rule  must  he  applied  to  eaptors  of  all  nations.  No  country 
can  be  permitted  to  establish  an  esooptional  rule  in  its  own  favour,  or  in 
favour  of  particular  classes  of  its  own  subjecta.  On  the  Law  of  Nations, 
foreign  decisions  are  entitled  to  the  same  weight  as  those  of  the  country 
in  which  the  tribunal  site.  America  has  adopted  almost  all  her  princi- 
ples of  prize  *law  from  the  decisions  of  English  courts ;  and  i-*cok-i 
whatever  may  have  been  the  case  in  former  times,  no  authorities  L  -I 
are  now  cited  in  English  courte,  in  eases  to  which  they  are  applicable, 
with  grent«r  respect  than  those  of  the  distinguished  jurists  of  France  and 
America.  Whatever  is  held  in  England  to  justify  or  excuse  an  officer 
of  the  British  Navy,  will  be  held  by  the  tribunals  of  every  country,  both 
on  this  and  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  to  justify  or  escuse  the  eaptors 
of  their  own  nation. "M 

CCCCXXXY.  Let  us  consider,  first,  whether  there  has  been  any  tlteorj/ 
upon  this  subject— viz.  the  duty  of  the  Prize  Court  towards  all  States — 
promulgated  by  the  English  courts;  and  nest,  whether  that  theory  has 
been  in  accordance  with  tho  premises  which  have  been  just  laid  down  ; 
because  these  facts  are  of  great  importance  to  the  civilized  world. 


States  which  openly  procli 

assert  that  international  just) 

' ;,  witaess,  as  it  were,  agai 


a  the  standard,  by  reference  to  which  they 
ight  to  be  administered  in  their  tribu- 
lerasslves,  if  they  depart  from  it. 

True  it  is  that  their  prac(ic«  may  fall  short  of  their  theory;  but  by  the 
joint  effect  of  openly  promulgating  th  '  h  y  a  1  p  nly  nducting 
their  practice,  they  have  forever  esp  d  th  m  1  t  th  erest  cri- 
ticism, and  challenged,  in  some  sense  th  ntttnia  n  tant  com- 
parison between  the  two.  Nor,  in  the.,  d  y  d  t  nly  f  f  but  uni- 
versal discussion  through  the  agency  t  th  p  n  t  b  ontended 
that  this  exposure  and  this  challen  d  n  t  n  t  tut  a  g  eat  check 
upon  the  maladministration  of  justic  nd  a  gr  t  f  u  d  to  those 
Stales  whose  interests  are  necessarily  ubm  tt  d  to  th  d  ns  of  the 
Belligerent  Tribunal. 

CCCCXXXVI.  It  has  so  happened  that,  during  the  long  * 
general  War  which  ended  in  1815,  that  great  magistrateof  nations. 
Lord  Stowell,  more  than  once  felt  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  declare  from 
the  judgment  seat  what  was  in  his  opinion  the  duty  of  the  tribunal  over 
whieh  he  so  long  presided. 

It  has  appeared  desirable  to  the  writer  of  these  pages  to  collect  these 
ptaaages,  and  to  place  them  consecutively  before  the  eyes  of  the  reader. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that,  in  time  of  war.  Neutral  States  have 
a  right  to  demand,  ex  debito  jjtstiti(e,(^/)  that  there  be  courts  for  the 
administratien  of  International  Law,  sitting  in  the  belligerent  countries. 

(a)  The  Ostsee.  Judgment  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Oonncil, 
delivered  March  39th,  1855. 

{/)  The  Snipe  and  others,  Edn-ards's  Adm.  Kep.,p.  381,  also  published  separately. 
See  important  lemarka  of  Mably,  Droit  de  Gens,  vol.  ii,  pp.  350,  351 ;  and  Wbea- 
ton,  Hist.,  p.  171,11. 


"  [*536] 
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Th  d  t  s  of  these  courts  are  thus  faithfully  described  hy  Lord  Stowell 
ri  (h  jf  the  Swedisli  Convoy  :  "  Id  formiDg  my  judgment,  I  trust 

th.  t  1 1  not  for  a  moment  escaped  my  anxious  recollection  what  it  is 
th  t  th     d  ty  of  my  statioa  calls  for  from  me ;  namely,  not  to  deliver 

Cds  1  nd  shiftiDg  opinions  to  serve  present  purposes  of  particular 
a  t  1  terest,  but  to  administer  with  indifference  that  justice  which 
tl     1  w    f  nations  holds  out  without  distinction  to  independent  States, 

m    h  pp  ning  to  be  neutral  and  some  belligerent;  the  seat  of  jndicial 

th      y      indeed  locally  here,  ia  the  belligerent  country,  according  to 
tl     k     w    law  and  practice  of  nations,  but  the  law  itself  has  no  locality. 
It       th     duty  of  the  person  who  sits  here  to  determine  this  question 
tly      he  would  determine  the  same  question  if  sitting  at  Stockholm ; 
t  rt  no  pretensions  on  the  part  of  G-reat  Britain  which  he  would 

not  allow  to  Sweden  in  the  same  circumstances;  and  to  impose  no  duties 
on  Sweden,  as  a  neutral  country,  which  he  would  not  admit  to  belong  to 
Great  Britain  in  the  same  charact«r." 

j.^- „_-.  *In  another  case(^)  he  says  :  "  It  is  to  be  recollected  that  this 
i-  J  is  a  Court  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  though  sitting  here  under  the 
authority  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain.  It  belongs  to  other  nations  as 
well  as  to  our  own  ;  and  what  foreigners  have  a  right  to  demand  from  it 
is  the  administration  of  the  Law  of  Nations  simply,  and  esclusively  of 
the  introduction  of  principles  borrowed  from  our  own  municipal  juris- 
prudence, to  which,  it  is  well  known,  they  have  at  all  times  expressed 
no  inconsiderable  reluctance." 

In  the  case  of  the  Fox,  decided  in  1811,  Lord  Stowell  said  :— 
"  In  the  course  of  the  discussion  a  question  has  been  started.  What 
would  bo  the  duty  of  the  Oourt  under  Orders  in  Council  that  were  repug- 
nant to  the  Law  of  Nations?  It  has  been  contended  on  one  side  that 
the  Court  would  at  all  events  be  bound  to  enforce  the  Orders  in  Coun- 
cil ;  on  the  other,  that  the  Court  would  be  bound  to  apply  the  rule  of  the 
Law  of  Nations  adapted  to  the  particular  case,  in  disregard  of  the  Orders 
in  Council.  I  have  not  observed,  however,  that  these  Orders  in  Coun- 
cil, ia  their  retaliatory  character,  have  been  described  in  the  argument 
as  at  all  repugnant  to  the  Law  of  Nations,  however  liable  to  be  so 
described  if  merely  original  and  abstract.  And,  therefore,  it  is  rather 
to  correct  possible  misapprehension  on  the  subject,  than  from  the  sense 
of  any  obligation  which  the  present  discussion  imposes  upon  me,  that  I 
observe  that  this  Oourt  is  bound  to  administer  the  Law  of  Nations  to 
the  subjects  of  other  countries  in  the  different  relations  in  which  they 
may  be  placed  towards  this  country  and  its  government.  That  is  what 
others  have  a  right  to  demand  for  their  subjects,  and  to  complain  if  they 
receive  it  not.  This  is  its  unwritten  law,  evidenced  in  the  course  of  its 
decisions,  and  collected  from  the  common  usage  of  civilized  States.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  strictly  true,  that,  by  the  constitution  of  this  coun- 
try, the  King  in  Council  possesses  legislative  rights  over  this  Court, 
-^-„_  *and  baa  power  to  issue  orders  and  instructions  which  it  is  bound 
L         J  to  obey  and  enforce ;  and  these  constitute  the  written  law  of 

((/)  The  RecoTery,  6  Robinson's  Ailm.  Rep.,  348,  9. 
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this  Court.  These  two  propositions,  that  the  Court  is  bound  to  admin- 
ister the  Law  of  Nations,  and  that  it  is  bound  to  enforce  the  King's  Orders 
in  Council,  are  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  each  other;  because  these 
orders  and  inbt      ti  p       mdto        fmthnil  dth 

given  eircumst  t    th     pn     p!        ft         w   tt      1  w      Th  y 

either  directo  J    ppl     t  f  th       p        j  J  th      as       d     t  d 

them — cases  wh   hwthUthft        d  mta        bl  t 

them,  and  wh    h  1 1  t    th  ir  1  g  1     h       t  Id  b     b  t    mp 

fectly  known  t    th    C      t  t    If        th  y        [      t  It  t 

ent  with  thos    p        pi        pply    gtmttwhhq         m  t 

and    definite      1      th       th  1   p        pi  p  bl      f  fu 

"  The  constitution  of  this  Court,  relatively  to  the  legislative  power  of 
the  King  in  Council,  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  Courts  of  Oomnion  Law, 
relatively  to  that  of  the  Parliament  of  this  kingdom.  Those  Courts  have 
their  unwritten  law,  the  approved  principles  of  natural  reason  and  jus- 
tice ;  they  have  likewise  the  written  or  statute  law  in  Acts  of  Parliament, 
which  are  directory  applications  of  the  same  principles  to  particular  sub- 
jects, or  positive  regulations  consistent  with  them,  upon  matters  which 
would  remain  too  much  at  large  if  they  were  left  to  the  imperfect  infor- 
mation which  the  Courts  could  estract  from  mere  general  speculations. 
What  would  be  the  duty  of  the  individuals  who  presided  in  those  Courts, 
if  required  to  enforce  an  Act  of  Parliament  which  contradicted  those 
principles,  is  a  question  which  J  presume  they  would  not  entertain  a 
2'riori,  because  they  will  not  entertain  d  priori  the  supposition  that  any 
such  will  arise.  In  like  manner  this  Court  will  not  let  itself  loose  into 
speculations  as  to  what  would  be  its  duty  under  such  an  emergency ; 
because  it  cannot,  without  extreme  indecency,  presume  that  any  i-*=Qq-i 
*'iueh  emergency  will  happen.  And  it  is  the  less  disposed  to  L  J 
entertain  them,  because  its  own  observation  and  experience  attest  the 
general  conformity  of  such  orders  and  instructions  to  its  principles  of 
unwritten  law.(A)  In  the  particular  case  of  the  orders  and  instructions 
which  give  rise  to  the  present  question,  the  Court  has  not  heard  it  at  all 
maintained  in  argument  that,  as  retaliatory  orders  they  are  not  conform- 
able to  such  principles ;  for  retaliatory  orders  they  are.  They  are  so  de- 
clared in  their  own  Jangu^e,  and  in  the  uniform  language  of  the  Govern- 
ment which  has  established  them.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
they  would  cease  to  be  just  if  they  ceased  to  be  retaliatory ;  and  they  would 
cease  to  be  retaliatory  from  the  moment  the  enemy  retacts,  in  a  sincere 
manner,  those  measures  of  his  which  they  were  intended  to  retaliate. "(A 

It  is  clear  from  thes       ta     ns   ha         n  ha   b    n  the  doctrine  of 

the  British  Prize  Gou  ts  ha  b  ause  h  y  und  the  authority  of 
the  Crown,  the  Crown  ha      uth      y  to  p  be  to    hem  rules  which 

violate  International  Law      Th    0  d  rs    n       un       of  ISOTfA)  did,  in 

(A)  "Todos  reconocera        p      fi      m  dm  p    fecto  lenguage  de 

esta  espoflieion,"  says  Pa  d      b      h    p         d  m  Lord  Stowell  for 

not  having  followed  his  own  rules ;  while  upon  his  judgmentB  delivered  in  1798-9 
he  passes  an  unquali&ed  eulogj.     Pando  (ed.  1852,)  p.  536. 

(i)  The  Foi  and  others,  Edwards's  Adm.  Rep.,  p.  312. 

(t)  Vide  ante,  p.  250. 

Sepxembee,  1857. — 25 
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the  opinion  of  the  writer  of  these  pages,  contravene  that  law ;  but  in  the 
opinioQ  of  the  Judge  of  the  Prize  Court  they  were,  as  has  been  seen, 
consistent  with  it :  and  therefore  his  decrees  carried  them  into  execution. 

If  he  had  not  so  considered  them,  and  nevertheless  had  executed  them, 
he  would  have  incurred  the  same  guilt  and  deserved  the  aaine  reprehen- 
sion as  tlie  judge  of  a  Municipal  Court,  who  executed  by  his  sentence  an 
edict  of  the  Legislature  which  plainly  vioJated  the  law  written  by  the 
finger  of  the  Creator  upon  the  conscience  of  his  creature. 
r*'>40T  *There  was  a  case  tried  before  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  when 
L         J  Eecorder  of  Bombay,  which  illustrates  and  fortifies  this  position. 

It  was  that  of  the  Minerva,  an  American  ship  taken  in  a  voyage  from 
Providence,  in  the  course  of  which  she  had  touched  at  the  Isle  of 
France,  from  which  place  she  sailed  to  Tegall  and  Manilla ;  and  on  her 
voyage  back  from  this  last  place  to  Batavia  she  was  detained,  as  trading 
between  enemies'  ports,  in  violation  of  His  Majesty's  "  Instructions"  of 
June,  1803.  Restitution  was  insisted  on  by  the  claimants,  on  the  ground 
that  neither  Manilla  nor  Batavia,  nor  the  Isle  of  France,  were  enemies' 
colonies  in  such  a  sense  as  to  render  the  trading  thereto  by  a  Neutral,  in 
time  of  war,  illegal ;  inasmuch  as  the  trade  to  these  places  was  open  to 
foreigners  in  time  of  peace.  For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  this  last 
point,  commissions  had  been  sent  to  Calcutta  and  Madras ;  and  the  judge, 
finding,  that  the  trade  had  been,  as  alleged,  open  to  foreigners,  pro- 
nounced for  restitution,  but  without  costs. 

In  pronouncing  judgment  he  observed  : — "  That  the  sole  point  in  the 
case  was,  whether  Manilla  and  Batavia  were  colonies,  according  to  the 
true  meaning  of  His  Majesty's  'Instructions'  of  1803;  or,  ia  other 
words,  wbetlier  they  were  settlements  administered,  in  the  time  of  peace, 
on  principles  of  colonial  monopoly.  The  word  '  colony'  was  here  not  a 
geographical,  but  a  political  term.  'His  Majesty's  Instructions'  must 
be  construed  so  as  not  to  be  at  variance  with  the  principle  of  Public 
Law,  maintained  by  Great  Britain,  called  the  Rule  of  1756.  No  settle- 
ment could  be  called  a  colony  under  that  rule  which  was  open  to  foreign- 
ers in  time  of  peace.  As,  from  the  return  to  the  commissions,  it  appeared 
that  Batavia  and  Manilla  were  not  such  colonies,  be  did  not  therefore 
conceive  that  trading  to  them  was  illegal  under  the  Law  of  Nations,  as 
relaxed  by  His  Majesty's  '  Instructions'  of  1803. 

r*'i4n  "Something  had  been  said  of  the  obedience  due  to  the  *letler 
L  -I  of  the  '  Instructions.'  Undoubtedly  the  letter  of  the  '  Instruc- 
tions' was  a  sufficient  warrant  for  His  Majesty's  officers  for  detaining 
ships  which  appeared  to  offend  against  itj  but  as  to  the  doctrine  that 
Courts  of  Prize  were  bound  by  iUeijnl  mslructtons,  he  had  already  in 
a  former  case  (that  of  the  Erin,l  treated  it  as  a  groundless  charge  by 
an  American  writer  against  English  Courts.  In  this  case  (which  had 
hitherto  been,  and  he  trusted  ever  would  continue  imaginary)  of  such 
illegal  instructions  he  was  convinced  that  English  Courts  of  Admi- 
ralty would  as  much  assert  their  independence  of  arbitrary  mandates  as 
English  Courts  of  Oommgn  Law.  That  happily  no  judge  had  ever  been 
called  upon  to  determine,  and  no  writer  had  distinctly  put  the  case  of 
such  a  repugnance.    He  had,  therefore,  no  direct  and  positive  authority ; 
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hut  he  never  could  hesitate  ia  asserting,  that  in  such  an  imaginary  case, 
it  would  he  the  duty  of  a  judge  to  disregard  the  'Instructions/  and  to 
consult  only  that  universal  Law  to  which  all  ciyilized  princes  and  States 
acknowledge  themselves  to  be  subject,  and  over  which  none  of  them  can 
claim  any  authority." (?) 

Many  years  before  this  judgment  was  delivered,  Lord  Mansfield  had 
declared  from  the  Queen's  Bench  of  England  that  an  Act  of  Parliament 
would  not  alter  the  Law  of  Nations, (m)  and' that  all  the  world  were 
parties  to  a  sentence  in  a  Court  of  Admiralty,  that  is,  a  Prize  Oourt.^ral 


*CHAPTEE   IL  [*542] 

THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  PRIZE  TRIBUNALS  IN  DIPFERENT  STATES. 

CCCCXXXVII.  The  tribunals  in  the  United  States  of  North  America 
which  take  cognizance  of  maritime  capture  appear  to  be  the  following ; — 

First.  The  District  Coarts.(a)  These,  as  well  as  the  Circuit  Courts, 
are  derived  from  the  power  granted  by  the  Constitution  to  Congress  of 
constituting  tribunals  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court, 

The  United  States  are  at  present  divided  into  thirty-five  districts, 
which  generally  consist  of  an  entire  State;  but  in  some  States  there  are 
more  districts  than  one. 

They  have  exclusive  original  cognizance  of  all  civil  causes  of  Admi- 
ralty and  maritime  jurisdiction  within  certain  limitations  as  to  the  tonnage 
of  vessels.  They  have  also  cognizance,  concurrently  with  the  Circuit 
and  State  Courts,  of  causes  where  an  alien  sues  for  a  tort  committed  in 
violation  of  the'  Law  of  Nations  or  a  Treaty  of  the  United  States. 

They  have  also  cognizance  of  complaints,  by  whomsoever  instituted, 
in  cases  of  captures  made  within  the  waters  of  the  United  States,  or 
within  a  marine  league  of  the  coast. 

It  is  more  important  to  observe  that  they  possess  all  the  powers  of  a 
Prize  Court.  (6) 

*Seoond!y.  The  Circuit  or  Federal  Courts.  The  United  r^^-.o-i 
States  are  now  divided  into  nine  great  circuits.  They  have  L  -I 
appellate  jurisdiction  from  all  final  decrees  and  judgments  of  the  District 
Court  in  matters  of  Prize,  where  the  matter  in  dispute,  exclusive  of 
costs,  exceeds  three  hundred  dollars.fc) 

Thirdly.  The  Supreme  Court,  whieh  is  composed  of  a  Chief  Justice 
and  eight  Associate  Justices,  of  whom  five  may  make  a  Court.  This 
Court,  which  is  clothed  with  many  attributes  and  discharges  many  func- 
tions of  an  international  character,  receives,  as  a  Court  of  the  last  resort, 
appeals  in  cases  of  Frizo.(d\ 

(I)  Life  of  the  Rigbt  Honourable  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  vol.  i.  pp.  317-19. 
(m)  Heath&eia  v.  Ohilton,  4  Burrow's  Reports,  p.  2016.     "  The  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment (I  Anne,  0.  12,)  did  not  intend  to  alter,  imr  can  alter  the  haw  of  Naliom." 
(n)  Bernard!  v.  Motteaui,  Douglaa'a  Reports,  p.  581. 
(a)  1  Kent's  Coram,,  pp.  332,  3,  (303,  4.)  (i)  lb,,  pp.  336,  (355.) 

(c)  1  Kent'sOomm,,  pp.  331,  (302.)  W^l'-i  PP'  323,  (29a.J 
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CCCCXXSVni,    The  Prize  Tribunal(e)  in   France  has 
great  changes. 

Originally  the  Admiral  or  his  Lieutenant  exercised  Prize  Joiis- 
dietlon. 

Ab  late  as  1624  it  appears  that  Henry  de  Montmorency  exercised  this 
jurisdiction  en  vertu  dupouvoir  attachi  A  sa  charge  d'amiranU. 

In  the  time  of  Tjouis  XIII.  the  office  of  Admiral  was  suppressed  and 
replaced  by  that  of  a  Grand-maitre  who  took  cognizance  of  Prizes. 
This  office  was  filled  by  Cardinal  EiolieUeu,(/) 

During  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV.,  Anne  of  Austria  exercised  the 
jurisdiction.  She  was  speedily  succeeded  by  the  Duo  de  Vend6me  ^1650.) 
His  appointment  introduced  a  great  and  lasting  change  in  the  tribunal. 
He  found  himself  much  embarrassod  with  the  questions  of  International 
Law,  npon  which  he  was  obliged  to  adjudicate,  and  appeals  were  con- 
stantly prosecuted  from  his  judgments  to  the  Throne,  tillatlast  it  became 
necessary  to  establish  a  permanent  commission  for  his  assistance,  with  an 
r*"in  f-PP^^'  '**  *^^  Conseil  d'Etat  *da  Roi.  Such  was  the  origin  of 
1-  J  the  Conseil  des  Prises,  which,  with  some  interruptions  and  varia- 
tions, has  continued  to  the  present  day. 

The  office  of  the  Admiral  was  re-established  in  favour  of  M.  !e  Comte 
de  Yermandois ;  and  in  1695  it  appears  to  have  been  fully  revived  in 
tbe  person  of  M.  le  Comte  de  Toulouse.  The  Admiral  continued  to  adju- 
dicate with  his  attendant  council  till  1789.  The  last  Conseil  des  Prises 
under  the  old  law  was  appointed  in  1778  to  lake  cognizance  of  Prizes 
made  from  the  English  during  the  war  between  England  and  her 
colonies. 

This  Conseil  des  Prises  was  nominated  for  each  war,  having  no 
authority  during  peace.  The  members  were  nominated  by  the  King, 
with  a  Procureur-g^n^ral. 

The  famous  treatise  of  Valin — his  Traits  des  Prises — was  super- 
vised and  richly  instructed  with  precedents  by  the  Procurcur-gSnSral  of 
his  time. 

In  1793,  when  the  war  broke  out  between  France  and  England,  a 
decree  of  the  Convention  (14  July,  1793,)  gave  the  jurisdiction  over 
Prizes  to  the  Tribunals  of  Commerce.  Not  long  afterwards  another  decree 
issued,  clothing  the  Conseil  exeeutif  provlsoire  with  this  jurisdiction. 
The  effect  of  this  decree  was  to  restore  the  jurisdiction  to  the  adminis- 
trative authority  of  the  State,  which  the  French  writers  appear,(3j  in 
very  direct  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  the  English  and  North  Ame- 
rican United  States,  to  consider  as  the  proper  repository  of  International 
Ijaw.  In  a  short  time  the  Comit6  du  Salut  public  seized,  and  abused 
with  shameless  ignorance  and  injustice,  the  jurisdiction. 

Afterwards  the  Tribunaux  de  Commerce  possessed  the  jurisdiction. 


(e)  De  Fist,  et  Duverdy,  Traits  des  Prises,  t.  ii.,  I 

(/)lb,p.  162. 

(g)  "  O'^tait  15,  rendre  la  connaissance  dea  prises 
nistrative,  qui  devoit  naturellement  en  connoitre.' 
des  Prises,  t.  iii.,  P.  viii.,  c,  iv.,  p.  149. 
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and  with  respect  to  their  discharge  of  these  functions  Cambac^rfe, 
Minister  of  Justice,  said  :— 

"  Qiie  la  course  Stait  deveoue  un  hrigandage,  pour  que  les  lois  que  lui 
^taient  appliquSes  ctaient  insuffisantes  ou  *niauvaise  et  que  Ton  r+cif-i 
avoit  entendu  s'fileTer  de  toutes  parts  les  plaintes  des  n^gociants  L  J 
et  des  ministres  strangers,  et  que,  cependant  le  Gouvernement,  p6netrc 
de  la  justice  de  ces  plaint«e,  avoit  toujoure  et^  sane  pouvoir  pour  y  faire 
droit. 'YA^ 

Under  Napoleon  the  First,  a  Conseil  des  Prises  was  instituted  to  sit 
at  Paris  without  any  relation  to  the  office  of  Admiral ;  and  special  tribu- 
nals with  a  limited  jurisdiction  were  established  in  the  ports,  chiefiy,  it 
should  seem,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  information  as  to  the  facts  of 
the  cases  submitted  to  the  ConseU  des  I'rises.  From  this  tribunal  there 
was  an  appeal  to  the  revived  Conseil  d'Etat. 

Besides  the  Commissions  des  Ports,  there  were  also  Commissions  Colo- 
niales  to  sit  in  the  French  Colonies,  and  Commissions  Consulaires,  which 
established,  in  violation  of  the  soundest  principles  of  International  Law, 
French  Tribunals  in  the  ports  of  Neutrals  or  Allies. 

Napoleon  the  Third  in  the  present  wai  (1856)  re-instituted  by  decree 
a  Conseil  des  Prises  at  Paris.  By  the  fourth  article  of  that  decree  the 
sittings  of  the  Council  were  to  be  private,  a  provision  which  is  much  to 
be  regretted  by  all  who  consider  publicity  as  a  great  security  for  the  im- 
partial execution  of  public  or  international  justice. 

With  respect  to  Spain,  Abreu(i)  has  a  chapter  upon  the  necessity  of 
a  regular  and  formal  procedure  in  a  Prize  Court  in  order  to  obtain  the 
condemnation  of  a  capture,  the  forms  of  which  are,  he  says,  wisely  pro- 
vided for  in  las  Ordonnanzas  de  Corso,(/£)  with  a  view  to  secure  the  due 
administration  of  international  justice. 

*In  Holland^n  there  are  ancient  and  regular  tribunals  for  the  r^- ,-.-, 
administration  of  Maritime  International  Law.  L  "'^'^J 

In  fact,  BO  civilized  State  which  has  a  commercial  or  an  armed  navy, 
is  without  them.(m}  There  are  different  forms  of  procedure  in  different 
States,  but  the  principles  of  the  law,  aud  the  rules  for  ascertaining  the 

(h)  De  Fist,  et  Duverdy,  Tr.  des  Prises,  t.  iii.  P.  viii.  c.  Iv.  p.  158. 

(j)  Abreu,  cap.  isiii. : — ■"  Sobre  el  mode  de  probar  el  dominio  de  la  Presaa  y  si 
la  prueba  de  que  se  hizo  legilimamente  incuabe  al  apressador  o  el  apressado." 

(k)  lb.,  p.  261.  Ordonnanza  para  Navegar  en  Corao,  December  4th,  1621,  are 
to  be  foand  in  Phil.  iv.  t,  i.,  p.  555,  and  cedal,,  pp.  312-430,  to  be  compared  with 
later  ordinances  of  lTi8-i5T9,  io.  Cf.  Colecion  de  los  Tratados  de  Paz,  AUi- 
ansa,  Nentralidad,  &c.,  por  Joseph  Antonio  De  Abreu  y  Bortodano. — Ed.  Madrid, 
1140.  His  collection  begins  in  1598  (Pbliip  II.  and  Henry  IV.,)  consists  of  eight 
email  folios,  ending  1700,  and  contains  Treaties  between  France  and  Spain.  It 
has  a  continuation,  published  at  Madrid  in  1196,  of  Treaties  from  IJOI  t<i  1736  ; 
a  work  valuable  foe  its  accuracy,  fulness  of  detail,  and  beautj  of  type  and  paper. 

(I)  Da  Martens,  His.  dea  Armatavirs,  s.  7,  notes.  For  the  Dutch  Laws  on  the 
anbject  he  refers  to  Instructie  voor  de  Collegienter  Admiralitejt  in  dato  d.  13  Au- 
gust, 1597,  in  the  Eecueil  von  Placaarten,  C.  D.  L.,  P.  i.,  26, 

(m)  Azuni,  Droit  Maritime  de  TEnropo  {Paris,  1B05,)  II.  ch.  iv.  des  Tribunani 
des  Prises.  The  account  is  meagre,  but  useful.  The  Swedish  are  to  bo  found  in 
a  folio  volume,  published  at  Orebco  in  1831,  by  Lindh,  entitled  Ny  Lag.  Samling, 
F5rEta  Haftet  icne^ahende  de  tyra  fiirste  Balkame  of  1734°ar3  Lag. 
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truth  of  facts  ought  to  be,  and,  as  a  general  proposition,  are,  pretty  nmeli 
the  same. 

The  proper  eonstitutioa  of  these  Courts,  and  the  due  administration  of 
justice  therein,  has  not  unfrcquently  been  matter  of  positive  stipulation 
in  Treaties.(n) 

One  instance  may  be  cited  by  way  of  illustration,  taken  from  Mr. 
Pitt's  CommereiaJ  Treaty  between  France  and  England  in  1787.  "  Their 
said  Majesties,"  it  is  there  said,  "  being  willing  mutually  to  treat  in  their 
dominions  the  subjects  of  each  other  as  favourably  as  if  they  were  their 
own  subjects,  will  give  such  orders  as  shall  be  necessary  and  effectual, 
that  the  judgments  and  decrees,  concerning  prizes  in  the  Court  of  Admi- 
j-^p,  -.  ralty,  he  given  ^conformably  to  the  rules  of  justice  and  equity, 
L  J  and  to  the  stipulations  of  this  treaty,  by  judges  who  are  above  all 
suspicion,  and  who  have  no  manner  of  interest  in  the  cause  of  dis- 
pute."M 

CCOCXXXrX.  The  constitution  of  the  Prize  Court  in  England  is  in 
its  origin  much  the  same  as  that  of  simiiar  tribunals  in  other  countries. 

It  is  the  Court  of  the  Judicial  Lieutenant  of  the  Lord  High  Admiral, 
which  for  more  than  a  century  it  has  been  the  practice  of  the  Legisla- 
ture(p)  and  the  Crown,  at  the  breaking  out  of  every  war,  to  clothe  with 
the  authority  of  a  Prize  Court,  such  authority  being  limited  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  that  war, 

"What  amount  of  international  authority  it  might  possess  irrespectively 
of  such  statutes,  is  not  an  uninteresting  inquiry,  hut  one  of  which  the 
discussion  would  occupy  an  undue  space  in  the  present  work. 

But  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  has  such  authority  exclusive  of 
the  Prize  Acts. 

"It  is  the  common  practice"  (Lord  Stowell  ohserves^  "of  European 
States  in  every  war,  to  issue  proclamations  and  edicts  on  the  subject  of 
Prize;  hut  till  they  appear,  Courts  of  Admiralty  have  a  law  and  usage 
on  which  they  proceed,  from  ancient  habit  and  practice,  as  regularly  as 
they  afterwards .  conform  to  the  express  regulations  of  their  Prize 
Acta."(g) 

Sir  L.  Jenkins  says ; — 

"  A  mere  routine  and  common  esporience  will  not  do  the  business  of 
a  Register  of  the  Admiralty,  as  it  doth  in  other  posts  not  unlike  it.  A 
man  must  in  this  place  have  a  stock  of  Civil  law,  and  endeavour  to  in- 
r*')481  "^""^^^^  ^*'  ^y  *seaiching  into  the  style  and  practice  of  Maritime 
L  J  Courts  beyond  the  seas,  (which  alters  and  varies  considerably  in 
a  few  years;)  and  he  must  be  skilled  in  the  neighbour  languages,  French 
and  Dutch  at  least,  (otherwise  he  must  make  use  of  a  deputy,  in  taking 
the  depositions  of  foreigners,  which  hath  many  great  inconveniences  in 
it;)  these  Mr.  Bedford  hath  perfectly,  having  sojourned  abroad  a  con- 
siderable time  in  foreign  parts,  in  order  to  acquire  them 

(n)  Cf.  Traif^s  de  Commerce,  D'Hauterive  et  De  Cussy,  t.  ix.,  p.  3li,  tit.  Prises 
et  Beprises. 

(o)  Chalmer'a  Collect,  of  Treaties,  vol. !.  p.  536,  art.  issii. 

(p)  From  the  13  Geo.  11.  c.  iv.,  i.  o.  1740,  Prize  Acts  have  been  regularly  issued. 

(g)  The  Santa  Ctaz,  !  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  63. 
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"  Another  thing  is,  that  this  Court  is  one  of  the  King's  Courts  of 
Justice,  where  foreigners  almost  of  all  nations  are  suitors ;  and  'tis  for 
the  reputation,  of  the  Government,  that  such  a  tmst  be  committed  to  a 
person  that  is  to  be  responsible  in  his  own  right ;  and  to  one  that  will  have 
a  eoneern  that  nothing  of  mal-ad ministration,  either  through  ignorance 
or  corruption,  be  charged  upon  him.  For  miscarriages  in  this  post  have 
sometimes  come  at  last  to  public  sharpness  and  resentments  between  our 
and  other  neighbouring  nations.'Vr) 

The  Advocates  who  practise  in  the  Prize  Court  constitute,  under  Royal 
Charter,  a  peculiar  College, (s)  and  have  been  for  centuries  a  distinct  pro- 
fession from  the  Common  Law  and  Equity  Bar. 

It  ia  the  duty  of  these  advocates  to  be  acquainted  both  with  the  Civil 
Law  of  ancient  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  Ecclesiastical  Law  of  modern 
Kflme,  but  especially  with  International  and  Maritime  Law,  many  prin- 
ciples of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  compilations  of  Justinian. (() 

From  these  advocates  arc  selected  the  principal  advisers  of  the  Crown(ii) 
in  matters  of  International  Law;  and  the  *fact  has  been  relied  [-*e.qi 
upon  in  the  British  House  of  Peers  by  a  very  distinguished  per-  <-  J 
son,  once  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England,  as  having  a  most  important 
bearing  upon  the  conduct  of  the  international  relations  of  the  Em- 

The  appeal  from  the  Prize  Court  lay  formerly  ffl  Judges  Delegate 
chosen  by  the  Crown,  which  sometimes  also  granted  a  Commission  of 
Review  :(y)  it  now  lies  to  a  Judicial  Committee, (k:)  composed  of  the  most 
eminent  lawyers  of  all  branches  of  the  profession,  who  arc  also  Privy 
Councillors. 

This  appeal  is  final.  Th&/orm  of  the  sentence  of  this  Court  is  a  re- 
commendation to  the  Crown  to  confirm  or  reverse  the  sentence  of  the 
Court  below;  hnt  in  substance  and  effect  the  recommendation  operates 

(r)  Life  of  Sic  Leollne  Jenkins,  vol.  H,  pp.  T09,  !10.  Letter  to  Samuel  Pepya, 
Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Lords  Commiesionecs  of  the  Admiralty. 

(«)  Vide  ante.  Vol.  I.  Pref.  p.  isv.,  &C. 

U)  Vide  ante,  Vol.  I.  pt.  i,  ch.  iv. 

(u)  The  Queen's  Advocate  is  the  first  law  officer  of  the  Crown,  and  its  advisee 
in  all  international  affiiirs.  The  Advocate  to  the  Admiralty  advises  the  Crown 
only  in  its  office  of  Admiralty. 

(x)  "  He  (Lord  St.  Leonards)  had  already  called  the  attention  of  the  noble  Eatl 
at  the  head  of  Her  Majesty's  GovErnment  to  the  advantage  of  keeping  together  a 
bar  for  matrimonial  causes  and  testamentary  jurisdiction.  In  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts  the  getitlemen  who  now  practised  there  were  disciplined  and  learned  in 
Intermitioaal  Law— men  of  independence,  honour,  and  high  character,  whose 
opinions  not  only  guided  the  Government  in  the  most  difficult  cases,  but  carried 
ft  weight  with  them  in  Europe ;  for  foreign  Governments  were  satisfied  when  they 
found  that  this  Government  was  acting  not  merely  upon  its  own  will  and  feelings, 
bat  was  guided  by  the  learning  and  opinions  of  persons  who  were  amenable  to 
the  profession  and  the  country  for  the  opinions  which  they  gave." — Hansard,  Pari, 
Deb.  vol.  cxisiv.  p.  938,  June  30th,  1854. 

(y)  Life  of  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins,  vol.  ii.  p.  121. 

\z)2ki  William  IV.,  c.  92,  and  3  A  4  William  IV,,  c.  41.  eki  Victoria,  c.  38. 
But  it  is  provided  thftt  nothing  in  the  3  &  4  Will.  iV.  o.  41  contained  shall  impeach 
any  Treaty  or  engagement  with  a  Foreign  Power  by  which  it  shall  be  stipulalfid 
that  the  appeal  in  cases  of  Prize  shall  belong  to  another  jurisdiction,  but  that  the 
judgment  of  any  persons  appointed  hy  such  Treaty  shall  be  of  the  same  force  as 
if  the  Act  had  not  been  passed. 
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as  a  judgment.  The  Ciown  never  is,  and  perhaps  constitutionally  could 
|.^,,.^  not  be,  *advised  to  do  otherwise  than  adopt  the  recommendation 
L         -I  of  her  Judicial  Privy  Councillors. 

The  whole  proceedings  in  the  Court  of  Appeal,  as  in  the  High  Court 
of  Admiralty,  are  conducted  in  an  open  Court  accessible  to  everybody, 
and  of  which  the  Reports  are  duly  published  to  the  world. 


[*551]  *CHAPTEE   III. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PKACTICR   OF  THE   PRIZE    TRIBUNALS. OENEKAL 


CCCCXL.  In  the  year  1794,{a)  Sir  W.  Scott  and  Sir  J.  Nioholl,  the 
two  civilians  beat  acquainted  with  the  jurisprudence  and  procedure  of 
the  Tribunal  of  Maritime  International  L  w  w  te  an  answer  to  a  letter 
of  inquiry  upon  this  subject  from  the  Am  an  \mhassador,  Mr,  Jay, 
which  answer  contained  an  outline  of  th  p  n  pi  and  practice  of  these 
Courts.  Judge  Story  refers  to  it  as  n  all  e  p  ta  atisfactory.  The 
North  American  Prise  Courts  have  s  Id  m    f  departed  from  the 

rules  contained  in  it. 

It  is  extremely  valuable  both  on  account  of  the  authority  of  the  writers 
themselves  and  on  account  of  their  unreserved  adoption  in  this  letter  of 
the  celebrated  Memorial  of  1753,  which  has  been  often  referred  to  in 
this  work. 

This  remarkable  letter(&)  is  in  the  following  terms  : — 

"8lK, 

"We  have  the  honour  of  transmitting,  agreeably  to  your  fixcellency's 
request,  a  statement  of  the  general  principles  of  proceeding  in  Prize 
Causes  in  British  Courts  of  Admiralty,  and  of  the  measures  proper  to  be 
taken  when  a  ship  and  cargo  are  brought  in  as  Prize  within  their  juris- 
dictions. 

"The  general  principles  of  proceeding  cannot,  in  our  judgment,  he 
stated  more  correctly  or  succinctly,  than  we  find  them  laid  down  in 
j-^-t-n-,  the  following  extract  from  a  report  made*to  his  late  Majesty, in 
L  -•  the  year  1753,  by  Sir  George  Lee,  then  judge  of  the  Prerogative 
Court,  Dr.  Paul,  his  Majesty's  Advocate-General,  Sir  Dudley  Eider,  his 
Majesty's  Attorney-General,  and  Mr.  Murray,  (afterwards  Lord  Mans- 
field,) his  Majesty's  Solicitor-General : — (c) 

"  'When  two  powers  are  at  war,  they  have  a  right  to  make  prizes  of 
the  ships,  goods,  and  effects  of  each  other,  upon  the  high  seas.  What- 
ever is  the  property  of  the  enemy  may  be  acquired  by  capture  at  sea ;  but 

(a)  PratCs  Story,  p.  1.  Wheaton  ob  Captures,  Appendix.  I  Wheaton's  (Amer.) 
Reports,  p.  494,  Appendis,  n.  ii, 

(b)  It  waa  enclosed  in  a  civil  and  formal  note  to  Mr.  Jay,  the  American  Minister, 
(i;)  Cabinet  Library  of  scarce  and  celebrated  TractE.    Ediob,  1837, 
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the  property  of  a  frieud  cannot  be  takeu,  proTided  he  otiHorves  Lis  neu- 
trality. 

"'Heaee  the  Law  of  Nations  has  established  r 

"  '  That  the  goods  of  an  enemy,  on  board  the  phip  of  a  friend,  may  be 

"  'That  the  lawful  goods  of  a  friend,  on  board  the  ship  of  an  enemy, 
ought  to  be  restored  : 

"  'That  contraband  goods,  going  to  the  enemy,  though  the  property 
of  a  friend,  may  be  taken  as  Priae;  because  supplying  the  enemy  with 
what  enables  him  better  to  carry  on  the  war,  is  a  departure  from  neu- 
trality. 

"  '  By  the  Maritime  Law  of  Nations,  universally  and  immcmoriaJly  re- 
ceived, there  is  an  established  method  of  determination  whether  the  cap- 
tuie  be,  or  be  not,  lawful  prize. 

"  'Before  the  ship,  or  goods,  can  be  disposed  of  by  the  captors,  there 
must  be  a  regular  judicial  proceeding,  wherein  both  parties  inay  be  heard ; 
and  condemnation  thereupon  as  Prize,  in  a  Court  of  Admiralty,  judging 
by  the  Law  of  Nations  and  Treaties. 

"  '  The  proper  and  regular  Court,  for  these  condemnations,  is  the  Court 
of  that  State  to  whom  the  captor  belongs. 

Th         d  n     to  acquit  or  condemn,  with  or  without  costs  or  dama- 

m    t    n  th     first  instance,  come  merely  from  the  ship  taken,  viz., 

th    J  p  rs         b    rd,  and  the  examination  on  oath  of  the  master  and 

th     p    D    pi    ft  crs;  for  which  purpose  there  are  ofScers  of  Admiralty 

n  all  the  n  derable  sea-ports  of  every  maritime  power  at  r^cco-i 
wa  t  am  n  the  captains,  and  other  principal  officers  of  every  L  J 
ship  brought  in  as  a  prize,  upon  general  and  impartial  interrogatories. 

"  '  If  there  do  not  appear  from  thence  ground  to  condemn,  as  enemies' 
property  or  contraband  goods  going  to  the  enemy,  there  must  bo  an 
acquittal,  unless,  from  the  aforesaid  evidence,  the  property  shall  appear 
so  doubtful  that  it  is  reasonable  to  go  into  farther  proof  thereof. 

"'A  claim  of  ship,  or  goods,  must  be  supported  by  the  oath  of  some- 
body, at  least  as  to  belief. 

"  '  The  law  of  nations  requires  good  iaith.  Therefore,  every  ship  mast 
be  provided  with  complete  and  genuine  papers;  and  the  master  at  least 
should  be  privy  to  the  truth  of  the  transaction. 

" '  To  enforce  these  rules,  if  there  be  false  or  colourable  papers ;  if  any 
papers  be  thrown  overboard;  if  the  master  and  officers  examined  in  pre- 
paraforio  grossly  prevaricate;  if  proper  ship's  papers  are  not  on  board; 
or  if  the  master  and  crew  cannot  say  whether  the  ship  or  cargo  be  the 
property  of  a  friend  or  enemy,  the  Law  of  Nations  allows,  according  to 
the  different  degrees  of  misbehaviour  or  suspicion,  arising  from  the  fault 
of  the  ship  taken,  and  other  circumstances  of  the  case,  costs  to  be  paid, 
or  not  be  received  by  the  claimant,  in  case  of  acquittal  and  restitution. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  a  seizure  is  made  without  probable  cause,  the 
captor  is  adjudged  to  pay  costs  and  damages. 

" '  For  which  purpose  all  privateere  are  obliged  to  give  security  for 
their  good  behaviour ;  and  this  is  referred  to  and  expressly  stipulated 
by  many  treaties. 
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'"Though  from  the  ship's  papers  and  the  preparatory  examinations, 
the  property  does  not  sufficicutly  appear  to  be  neutral,  the  claimant  is 
often  indulged  with  time  to  send  over  affidavits  to  supply  that  defect. 
If  he  will  not  show  the  property,  by  sufficient  affidavits,  to  he  neutral,  it 
is  presumed  to  belong  to  the  enemy, 

_^. . ,_  "  '  Where  the  property  appears  from  evidence  not  on  board 
L  -I  *the  ship,  the  captor  is  justified  in  bringing  her  in,  and  excused 
paying  costs,  because  he  is  not  in  fault;  or,  according  to  the  cireum- 
fltances  of  the  case,  may  be  justly  entitled  to  receive  bis  costs. 

"  'If  the  sentenceoftheCourt  of  Admiralty  is  thought  to  he  erroneous, 
there  is  in  every  maritime  country  a  Superior  Court  of  Review,  consist- 
ing of  the  most  considerable  persons,  to  which  the  parties  who  think 
themselves  aggrieved  may  appeal ;  and  this  Superior  Court  judges  by 
the  same  rule  which  governs  the  Court  of  of  Admiralty,  viz.,  the  Law  of 
Nations,  and  the  Treaties  subsisting  with  that  neutral  power  whose  sub- 
ject is  a  party  before  them. 

"  'If  no  appeal  is  offered,  it  is  an  acknowledgment  of  the  justice  of 
the  sentence  by  the  parties  themselves,  and  conclusive. 

"'This  manner  of  trial  and  adjudication  is  supported,  alluded  to,  and 
enforced,  by  many  Treaties. 

" '  In  this  method,  all  captures  at  sea  were  tried,  during  the  last  war, 
by  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain,  and  submitted  to  by  the  neutral 
powers.  In  this  method,  by  Courts  of  Admiralty  acting  according  to 
the  Law  of  Nations  and  particular  Treaties,  all  captures  at  sea  have 
immemorially  been  judged  of  in  every  country  in  Europe.  Any  other 
method  of  trial  would  be  manifestly  unjust,  absurd,  and  impracticable.' 

Such  are  the  principles  which  govern  the  proceedings  of  the  Prize 
Courts. 

"  The  following  are  the  measures  which  ought  to  ho  taken  by  the 
captor,  and  by  the  neutral  claimant,  upon  a  ship  and  cargo  being  brought 
in  as  Prize, 

"  The  captor,  immediately  upon  bringing  hk  Prize  into  port,  sends 
np,  or  delivers  upon  oath,  to  the  Registry  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty  all 
papers  found  on  board  the  captured  ship  In  the  course  of  a  few  days, 
the  esaminationB  in  preparalorto  of  the  captain  and  some  of  the  crew 
P^.-K-t  "f  tb^  captured  *ship,  are  taken  upon  a  set  of  standing  inter- 
L  -1  rogatories,  before  the  Commission ert  of  the  port  to  which  the 
Prize  is  brought,  and  which  are  also  forwarded  to  the  Registry  of  the 
Admiralty  as  soon  as  taken. 

A  monition  is  extracted  hy  the  taptor  from  the  registry,  and  served 
upon  the  Royal  Exchange,  notifying  the  capture,  and  calling  upon  all 
persons  interested  to  appear  and  show  cause,  why  the  ship  and  goods 
should  not  be  condemned.  At  the  expiration  of  twenty  days,  the  moni- 
tion is  returned  into  the  registry,  with  a  certificate  of  its  service ,  and  if 
any  claim  has  been  given,  the  cause  is  then  ready  for  heanng,  upon  the 
evidence  arising  out  of  the  ship's  papers  and  preparatory  examinations 

"The  measures  taken  on  the  part  of  the  neutral  master  rr  proprietir 
of  the  cargo,  are  as  follows ; 

"Upon  being  brought  into  port,  the  mioter  usually  maket.  ■»  p  te^t. 
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which  he  forwards  to  London,  as  inatructions  (or  with  such  further 
directions  as  he  thinks  proper^  either  to  the  correspondent  of  his  owners, 
or  to  the  consul  of  his  nation,  in  order  to  claim  the  ship,  and  such  parts 
of  the  8  b  long  to  his  owners,  or  with  which  he  was  particularly 

ent      ted  th     master  himself,  aa  soon  as  he  has  wndergone  his 

ex  t        ^       to  London  to  take  the  necessary  steps, 

Th    m    t  rrespondont,  or  consul  applies  to  a  proctor,  who  pre- 

pa  1    m       pported  by  an  affidavit  of  the  claimant,  stating  briefly 

to  wh  m  h  h  lieyes,  the  ship  and  goods  claimed,  belong;  and  that 
no  my  h  y  right  or  interest  in  them.  Security  must  bo  given  to 
the  amount  of  sixty  pounds  to  answer  costs,  if  the  case  should  appear  so 
grossly  fraudulent  on  the  part  of  the  claimant  as  to  subject  him  to  bo 
condemned  therein. 

"  If  the  captor  has  neglected,  in  the  meantime,  to  take  the  usual  steps 
(but  which  seldom  happens,  as  he  is  strictly  enjoined  both  by  his  iuBtruc- 
tions  and  by  the  Prize  Act  to  proceed  immediately  to  adjudication,)  a 
process  issues  *against  him  on  tho  application  of  the  claimant's  r^cse-i 
proctor,  to  bring  in  the  ship's  papers,  and  preparatory  examina-  L  -I 
tions,  and  to  proceed  in  the  usual  way. 

"As  soon  as  the  claim  is  given,  copies  of  the  ship's  papers  and 
examinations  are  procured  from  the  registry,  and  upon  the  return  of  the 
monition,  the  cause  may  bo  heard.  It,  however,  seldom  happens  (owing 
to  the  great  pressure  of  business,  especially  at  the  commencement  of  a 
war,)  that  causes  can  possibly  be  prepared  for  hearing  immediately  upon 
the  expiration  of  the  time  for  the  return  of  the  monition.  In  that  case, 
each  cause  must  necessarilj  take  its  turn;  correspondent  measures  must 
be  taken  by  the  neutral  master,  if  carried  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
Vice-Admiralty  Court,  by  giving  a  claim  supported  by  his  affidavit,  and 
offering  security  for  costs,  if  tbe  claim  should  be  pronounced  grossly 
fraudulent. 

"If  the  claimant  be  dissatisfied  with  the  sentence,  his  proctor  enters 
an  appeal  in  the  registry  of  the  Court  where  the  sentence  was  given,  or 
before  a  notary  public  (which  regularly  should  be  entered  within  fourteen 
days  after  the  sentence,)  and  he  afterwards  applies  at  the  Registry  of 
the  Lords  of  Appeal  in  Prize  Causes  (which  is  held  at  the  same  place  as 
the  Eegistry  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty)  for  an  instrument  called 
an  inhibition,  and  which  should  be  taken  out  within  three  months,  if 
the  sentence  be  in  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  and  within  nine 
months,  if  in  a  Vice- Admiralty  Court;  but  may  be  taken  out  at  later 
periods,  if  a  reasonable  cause  can  be  assigned  for  the  delay  that  has 
intervened.  This  instrument  direofa  the  judge,  whose  sentence  is 
appealed  from,  to  proceed  no  further  in  the  cause ;  it  directs  the  registrar 
to  transmit  a  copy  of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Inferior  Court,  and  it 
directs  the  party  who  has  obtained  the  sentence,  to  appear  before  the 
superior  tribunal,  to  answer  to  the  appeal.  On  applying  for  this  inhibi- 
tion, security  is  given  on  the  part  of  the  appellant,  to  the  amount  r^Kgir-i 
*of  200?.,  to  answer  costs,  in  case  it  should  appear  to  the  Court  L  J 
of  Appeals  that  the  appeal  is  merely  vexatious.  The  inhibition  is  to  be 
served  upon  the  judge,  the  registrar,  and  the  adverse  party  and  his 
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proctor,  by  showing  tlio  instninient  under  seal,  and  deliyenng  a  note  or 
copy  of  tlie  contents.  If  the  party  cannot  be  found,  and  the  proctor 
■will  not  accept  the  service,  the  instrument  is  to  be  served  '  viis  el  modis  ;' 
tLat  is,  by  fixing  it  to  the  door  of  the  last  place  of  residence,  or  by 
hanging  it  upon  the  pillars  of  the  Eoyal  Eschange.  That  part  of  the 
process  above  described,  which  is  to  be  executed  abroad,  may  be  per- 
formed by  any  person  to  wiom  it  is  committed,  and  the  formal  part  at 
home  is  executed  by  the  officer  of  the  Court.  A  certificate  of  the 
service  is  indorsed  upon  the  back  of  the  instrument,  sworn  before  a 
surrogate  of  the  Superior  Court,  or  before  a  notary  public,  if  the  service 
is  abroad, 

"  Upon  an  appeal,  fresh  evidence  may  be  introduced,  if  upon  hear- 
ing the  cause  the  Lords  of  Appeal  shall  be  of  opinion,  that  the  case 
is  of  such  doubt,  as  that  furtherproof  ought  to  have  been  ordered  by  the 
Court  below. 

«K  the  cause  be  adjudged  in  a  Vice- Admiralty  Court,  it  is  usual, 
Bpon  entering  an  appeal  there,  to  procure  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  which 
the  appellant  sends  over  to  his  correspondent  in  England,  who  carries  it 
to  a  proctor,  and  the  same  steps  are  taken  to  procure  and  serve  the  inhi- 
bition as  where  the  cause  has  been  adjudged  in  the  High  Court  of  Admi- 
ralty. But  if  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  cannot  be  procured  in  due  time, 
an  inhibition  may  be  obtained,  by  sending  over  a  copy  of  the  instrument 
of  appeal,  or  by  writing  to  the  correspondent  an  account  only  of  the  time 
and  substance  of  tte  sentence. 

"  Further  proof  usually  consists  of  affidavits  made  by  tho  asserted  pro- 
prietors of  the  goods,  in  which  they  are  sometimes  joined  by  their  clerks, 
and  others  acquainted  with  the  transaction,  and  with  the  real  property 
of  the  goods  claimed.  In  corroboration  of  these,  affidavits  may  be 
j-^-Eo-,  annexed,  original  *corrospondence,  duplicates  of  hills  of  lading, 
I-  -1  invoices,  extracts  from  books,  &c.  These  papers  must  be  proved 
by  the  affidavits  of  persons  who  can  speak  to  their  authenticity;  and  if 
copies  or  extracts,  they  should  be  collated  and  certified  by  public  notaries. 
The  affidavits  are  sworn  before  the  magistrates  or  others  competent  to 
administer  oaths  in  the  country  where  they  are  made,  and  authenticated 
by  a  certificate  from  the  British  Consul. 

"  The  degree  of  proof  to  be  required  depends  upon  the  degree  of  sus- 
picion and  doubt,  that  belongs  to  the  case.  In  cases  of  heavy  suspicion 
and  great  importance,  the  Court  may  order  what  is  called  '  plea  and 
proof;'  that  is,  instead  of  admitting  affidavits  and  documents  introduced 
by  the  claimants  only,  each  party  is  at  liberty  to  allege,  m  regular  plead- 
ings, such  circumstances  as  may  tend  to  acquit  or  to  condemn  the  cap- 
ture, and  to  examine  witnesses  in  support  of  the  allegations,  to  whom  the 
adverse  party  may  administer  interrogatories.  The  deposition  of  the 
witnesses  are  taken  in  writing;  if  the  witnesses  are  to  be  examined 
abroad,  a  commission  issues  for  that  purpose,  but  in  no  case  is  it  neces- 
sary for  them  to  come  to  England.  These  solemn  proceedings  are  not 
often  resorted  to. 

"  Standing  commisaiona  may  be  sent  to  America,(c)  for  the  general 
(c)  And  of  course  to  all  Foreign  Stalea  not  Belligerent. 
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pnrpose  of  receiving  examinations  of  witnesses,  in  all  cases  where  the 
Court  may  find  it  necessary,  for  the  purposes  of  justice,  to  decree  an  in- 
quiry to  be  conducted  in  that  manner. 

"  With  respect  to  captures  and  condemnations  at  Martiuieo,  which  are 
the  subjects  of  another  inquiry  contained  in  your  note,  we  can  only 
answer  in  general,  that  we  are  not  informed  of  the  particulars  of  such  ' 
captures  and  condemnations,  but,  as  we  know  of  no  legal  Court  of  Ad- 
miralty *established  at  Martinioo,  we  are  clearly  of  opinion  that  i-^iccq-i 
the  legality  of  any  Prizes  taken  there,  must  be  tried  in  the  High  L  J 
Court  of  Admiralty  of  England,  upon  claims  given,  in  the  manner  above 
described,  by  such  persons  as  may  think  theraseiyes  aggrieved  by  the  said 


"We  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 

"(Signed)  "William  Scott, 

"John  Nicuoi.1., 
"  Commocs,  September  lOtb,  179*." 


*CHAPTER    IV.  [*560] 


CCCCXLI.  This  important  subject  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of 
the  Tribunal  of  Maritime  International  Law  generally,  but  more  especi- 
ally in  England  and  the  United  States  of  North  America,  will  be  con- 
sidered under  the  following  heads  : — 

I.  The  Custody  of  the  Prize,  pending  the  judicial  inquiry  as  L«  the 
legality  of  the  seizure. 

II.  The  Process  and  the  Practice  of  the  Court;  which  will  embrace, — 
Generally, 

A.  The  Eights  and  Duties  of  Captors,  with  referenoe  to  the  conduct 
of  the  suit. 

B.  The  Rights  and  duties  of  Claimants,  with  referenoe  to  the  conduct 
of  the  suit. 

Particularly, 

C.  The  Pleadings. 

D.  The  Evidence. 

E.  The  question  of  Further  Proof, 
a.  To  Claimants. 

0.  To  Captors. 
E.  The  Sentence,  including  the  Decision, 
u.  As  to  the  Legality  of  the  Seizure. 
0.  As  to  the  Subsequent  Conduct  of  Captors  and  Claimante. 
f.  The  question  of  Costa,  Expenses,  and  Freight. 

III.  The  Appellate  Tribunal. 
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p,-„,-,  *CCCCXLIL  (I.)  Cmtod)/ nf  the  Projperit/ captured. 
L  J  The  captor's  title  to  his  Prize  depends  upon  his  obtainiDg  a 
sentence  in  hia  favour  from  the  proper  tribunal.  It  is,  therefore,  tis 
interest,  as  well  as  hia  duty,  to  bring  in  his  Prize  as  speedily  as  possible 
for  adjudication.  But  if  he  neglect  to  do  so,  the  claimant  may  himself 
■apply  to  the  Court  for  restitution. 

In  either  ease  the  property  is  immediately  taken  into  the  custody  of 
the  Court;  for  in  all  proceedings  in  rem  the  Court  has  a  right  to  the 
custody  of  the  thing  in  controversy;  and  as  soon  as  proceeded  against,  it 
is  always  deemed  in  the  custody  of  the  law.(a)  In  the  United  States,  a 
warrant  immediately  goes  to  the  Marshal,  to  take  possession  of  the  pro- 
perty ;  and  he  is  bound  to  keep  it  in  salv&  et  arcld  custodid  ;  and  if  any 
loss  happen  by  his  negligence,  he  is  responsible  for  it  to  the  Court.  In 
England,  although  the  property  is  now  usually  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
captors,  yet  it  still  remains,  in  eontemplation  of  law,  in  the  custody  of 
the  public.  Formerly,  it  aetually  did  remain  in  its  custody,  as  ia  stiil  the 
ease  in  other  foreign  countries.  It  ia  merely  for  the  convenience  of  the 
eaptors,  that  the  English  Admiralty  permits  them  to  take  possession  of 
the  property.  But  it  must  be  remembered,  that  it  is  so  held  by  them  as 
agents  of  the  Court,  and  not  in  the  right  of  property;  and  therefore, 
their  possession  may  be  divested  by  the  act  of  the  Court,  either  ex  officio, 
or  on  the  application  of  the  parties  interested,  showing  good  cause  for 
taking  it  out  of  their  hands.(6)  And  the  property  still  remains  in  the 
custody  of  the  Court,  notwithstanding  an  unlivery  and  deposit  in  public 
warehouses,  (c^ 

n"ifi21  *OGGCXLIII.  In  fact,  in  England,  where  the  property  is  so 
L  -J  unlivered,  if  it  has  been  captured  by  a  public  or  private  com- 
missioned vessel,  it  ia  de  facto  under  the  joint  locks  of  the  Government 
and  the  captors,  although  in  the  legal  possession  of  the  Marshal  under 
the  tenor  of  hia  writ  for  unlivery;  and  if  captured  by  a  non-eommia- 
aioned  vessel,  it  is  a  droit,  where  the  king,  in  his  office  of  Admiralty, 
being  the  eaptor,  it  is  under  his  locks  alone. ((?)  In  the  United  States 
of  North  America,  the  Marshal  holds  the  custody  at  all  times  for  the 
Court;  and  the  latter  is  the  guardian  of  the  public  rights  and  revenue, 
aa  well  as  of  the  rights  of  the  captors  and  claimants  in  all  cases  of  Prize. 
It  is,  indeed,  usual  and  proper  for  the  collector  of  the  customs  to  keep 
an  officer  on  board,  for  the  protection  of  the  revenue  until  the  duties 
are  duly  secured,  which  the  captors  my  f  th  y  pi  b  t 

it  cannot  be  ascertained  until  a  dec  f        d  m     t        wh  th      th 

property  be  good  Prize  or  not,  many  my  wh    h   t  w     Id 

be  highly  inconvenient  for  them  to  ad  pt  th  If  th    j     p  rty 

be  restored  specifically  and  exported  f    m  th  t  y  by  th      1  t  , 

it  is  held  not  liable  to  duties;  and  if     Id      d  t    1      tory     d       f 

(o)  Jennings  v.  Carson,  i  Crouch's  (Amer.)  Rap.,  p.  2.  Home  v.  Camden,  2  H. 
Blacketone's  Rep.,  p.  533. 

(6)  Per  Sir  W.  Scott,  ai^uendo  in  Smart  v.  Wolff,  3  Dumford  &  Bast's  Rep.,  pp. 
323,  329.  The  Hcrtiiuer,  Stewart,  p.  128.  S.  C,  2  Hall's  (Amer.)  Law  Journal, 
p.  133. 

[c)  The  Maria,  i  Kob.,  p.  348.  (d)  The  Reudsberg,  6  Eob.,  pp.  142,  174. 
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sale,  it  ia  the  duty  of  tlio  Court  to  reserve,  out  of  the  proceeds,  the 
amount  of  duties  which  then  atta^jh  upon  it,  and  direct  them  to  be  paid 
over  to  the  coUeotor.fe)  It  ia  true  that  the  American  Prize  Act  of  last 
war,(/)  seems  to  contemplate  that  the  duties  may  be  paid  or  secured  in 
Prize  Cases,  in  the  same  manner  as  goods  ordinarily  imported.  But  this 
clause  is  in  terms  applied  only  to  goods  of  British  growth,  produce,  or 
manufacture,  or  imported  from  British  ports ;  and  is,  at  all  events,  inap- 
plicahle  lo  cases  where  it  eaanot  he  ascertained  whether  the  goods  are 
imported  or  not,  until  after  a  judicial  decision.  And  the  subsequent 
act  of  the  27th  *January,  1813,  ch,  155,  manifestly  contem-  r*r;|!o-| 
plates,  thatthepayment  of  the  duties  is,  in  cases  of  condemnation,  L  J 
tfl  be  made  by  the  Marshal,  out  of  the  proceeds  of  Prize  Sales.  And  it 
has  been  repeatedly  held,  in  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  Fii-st  Circuit,  that 
no  forfeiture  accrued  for  not  securing  the  duties  upon  Prize  goods  be- 
fore condemnation ;  and  that  the  Court  might,  at  aay  time,  direct  an 
unlivery  and  sale ;  and  upon  such  sale  would  deduct  the  amount  of 
duties,  and  direct  them  to  be  paid  to  the  collector. 

GCCCXLIV.  It  has  already  been  stated,  that  when  the  Marshal  has 
possession  of  the  property  he  ia  bound  for  safe  and  fair  custody;  and  if 
any  loss  be  sustained,  it  is  at  least  his  duty  to  be  prepared  to  show  that 
it  was  not  lost  by  any  default  of  his.(^)  If,  therefore,  property  bepillaged 
while  under  his  care,  the  Court  will  hold  him  responsible  for  its  value, 
if  it  arose  from  his  negligence.  If,  indeed,  upon  an  applicatiou  to 
enforce  his  responsibility,  he  by  his  answer  deny  any  negligence  and 
loose  custody,  the  Court  may,  perhaps,  think  it  no  more  than  a  legal  and 
proper  coufidence  in  its  own  officer,  to  throw  the  burden  of  proof  of  cul- 
pable negligence  or  fraud  on  tho  other  party  ;(ft)  and  where  the  property 
is  lost  while  actually  under  the  locks  of  tho  G-overnment,  the  Marshal 
will  not  be  liable,  although  he  may  still  be  considered  as  construe tively 
having  the  legal  property. (t) 

CCCCSLV.  (II.)    The  Procesi  and  the  Practice  0/ the  Court. 

A.  The  Rights  and  Duties  of  Cantors  with  reference  to  the  Conduct 
of  the  Suit.{k) 

(«)  The  Concord,  9  Oranch's  (Amer.)  Rop.,  p.  335.  The  Nereide,  I  WLeaton'3 
(Amer.)  Rep.,  p.  111. 

{/)  Act  of  the  2eth  June,  1812,  ch.  lOT,  s.  14.         {g)  The  Hoop,  4  Rob.,  p.  U5. 

{k)  The  Rendsberg,  6  lb.,  pp.  143,  167.  (i)  Ibid. 

\k)  2  Brown's  Civ.  and  Adm.  Law,  p.  524.  Oasaregis  Disc,  p.  24,  No.  24.  2 
Wooddeson'B  Lect.,  p.  432.  Consolato  del  Mare,  ch.  cclsssvii.  ccisxiviii.  3  Bul- 
stiode's  Rep.,  p.  21.  4  Inst.,  (Cooke,)  pp.  152,  l64.  Zoucb,  Adm.  Jnriad.,  ch.  iv. 
p.  101.  Com.  Dig.  Adm.,  c.  iii.  E.  p.  3,'  The  Geot^ianne,  1  Dodson'a  (Adm.) 
Rep.,  p.  397.  The  Diligentia,  lb.,  p.  404.  The  Emulous,  3  Cranch'a  (Amor.)  Rep., 
p.  131.  The  Nereide,  9  Crunch's  (Amer.)  Rep.,  p.  339.  The  Doa  Hermanos,  2 
Wheaton's  (Amer.)  Rep.,  p.  76.  "Aucun  ne  poarra  armer  an  vaisseau  en  guerre, 
sans  commiaaion  de  I'admiral." — Ordonnance  de  1681,  1.  iii.  tit.  is.,  Des  Prises, 

"  II  eat  tellement  vrai  qu'il  n'y  a  que  ceui  qui  ont  commission  de  I'admiral,  qui 
sout  en  droit  de  fairs  k  leur  proiit  des  prisea  sur  t'ennemi  que  ai  le  capitninc  d'un 
Taisaeaux  marchand  a  (Xi  attaque  en  mer  par  un  vaisaeaux  enncmi  dont  il  s'est 
rendu  ni^tre  duns  le  combat,  la  prise  qu'il  a  faiie  du  vaisseaux  ennemi  ne  Itii  appar- 
iientpas,  mais  appartientit  I'admiral,  qui  est  ^  cet  igard  aui  droits  duroi,  I'admi- 
ral a  coutume  d'en  gratifier  pour  le  tout  on  pour  partie  celu!  qni  a  fait  !a  prise, 
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r*')fi4"l  *■''''  ^'^^'^'^  *  vessel  to  mate  captures  which  shall  icaure  benefit 
L  J  to  the  captors,  it  is  necessary  that  she  should  have  a  Commission 
of  Prize.  But  non-commissioned  vessels  of  a  belligerent  nation  may, 
Dot  only  make  captures  in  their  own  defence,  but  may,  at  ail  times,  cap- 
ture hostile  ships  and  cargoes,  without  being  deemed  by  the  Law  of 
Nations  to  be  pirates,  though  they  can  have  no  interest  in  Prizes  so  cap- 
tured. But  every  capture,  whether  made  by  commissioned  or  non- 
commissioned ships,  is  at  the  peril  of  the  captors.  If  they  capture 
property  without  a  reasonable  or  justifiable  cause,  they  are  liable  to  a 
suit  for  restitution,  and  may  also  be  mulcted  in  costs  and  damages. (?) 
P^-^K-|  If  the  vessel  and  cargo,  or  any  part  thereof,  be  good  *PrizB 
L  J  they  are  completely  justified.  And  although  the  whole  property 
may,  upon  a  hearing,  be  restored;  yet,  if  there  was  probable  caiise  of 
capture,  they  are  not  responsible  ia  damage3.(m)  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  may,  under  circumstances  according  to  the  degree  of  doubt 
or  suspicion  thrown  npoa  the  case,  either  from  defects  of  papers,  the 
nature  of  the  voyage,  or  the  conduct  of  the  captured  crew,  be  entitled  to 
receive  their  costs  and  espenses  in  bringing  in  the  property  for  adjudi- 
cation. The  ciroumatanees  are  of  course  very  various,  which  may  con- 
stitute a  probahle  cause  of  capture.  They  were  much  discussed  in  the 
case  of  the  Ostsee  decided  by  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
in  1855;  but  it  was  not  the  intention  of  that  tribunal  to  altir  the  pre 
vious  practice  on  this  subject.(«) 

CCCCXLVI.  Both  in  considering  what  reasons  may  be  bufficient  to 
justify  a  captor  in  bringing  a  vessel  into  the  Prize  Court  for  adjudica 
tion,  and  also  in  applying  the  principles  to  be  collected  from  decide! 
is  upon  this  subject,  it  is  very  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  distinction 
Q  two  cases,  viz. : — 

1.  The  case  of  a  vessel  seized  in  the  port  or  harbour  of  the  Bellige- 

2.  The  case  of  a  vessel  seized  upon  the  high  seas. 

In  the  (1.)  former  case  the  seizor  has  opportunity  and  means  of  obtain- 
ing proper  legal  advice  as  to  the  course  which  be  shall  pursue.  And 
though  even  in  this  case  much  evidence  must,  until  the  examination  of 
witnesses, — that  is,  of  a  portion  of  the  crew  on  board  the  captured 
vessel, — remain  uncertain,  and  much  allowance  must  be  made  for  the 
necessary  ignorance  of  the  captor  with  respect  to  the  possibility  of  espla- 

sana  tirer  &  consequence." — Pothier  de  propri^t^,  Ko.  83.  Valin  sur  TO rdon nance 
nbi  Euprit. 

(i)  "Lesdlte  prenears  empeschans  aucnns  march ands,  navire  ou  marchaiidise 
4<m>  came  rmtonabU,  ou  qu'ils  ne  sojent  no3  adversaires,  nostri  dit  admiral  jara 
deuetaent  reslitaer  U  dommage,  et  ne  permettra  plus  Tuaage  qu'ont  ft  ce  contre  mison 
tenu^,  icena  preneura,  en  quoj  iU  out  fait  et  doone  de  grands  doniniages  &  aacans 
de  noB  alliez  par  feinlc,  ou  fausso  ooulenr  qu'ils  mettoyent  de  non  cognoiatie  e'iU 
estojent  nos  adversaires,  ou  non,  qui  est  chose  bien  damnnble,  confra  caison  et 
justice,  que  homtne  soubs  telle  couleur  deust,  potter  dommage  ou  destourbier.". — ■ 
Otdonnauce  de  1400,  art.  viii.  See  the  opinion  of  M.  Poctalia  in  the  case  of  the 
Pigou,  2  Cranch'a  [Amer.)  Rep.,  p.  98,  note  (a). 

(m)  Opinion  of  M,  Portalis,  in  the  case  of  the  Statira,  2  Cranch's  (Amer.)  Rep., 
p.  102,  note  (a),  and  Traltfi  dea  Ptiaca  Maritimes,  ii.  p.  121,  k  De  Pist.  et  Duvcrd. 

(n)  See  Alme  and  Fannj,  July,  1858. 
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nation  being  produced  by  the  claimant  to  do  away  with  the  effect  of  cir- 
cumstances, prim&  facie,  *fr3nght  with  suspicion ;  stil!  the  r*t^^-| 
reason  of  the  thing  requires  that  a  rule,  in  some  degree  less  L  J 
favourable  to  the  captor,  and  more  favourable  to  the  claimant,  should  be 
applied  to  cases  of  this  description  than  to  cases  falling  under  the  latter 
category,  viz.  (2.)  of  captures  made  upon  the  high  seas. 

The  captor  in  the  latter  case  is,  for  obvious  and  various  reasons,  inc^s 
consilii;  he  must  act  instantly,  and  without  opportunity  of  prosecuting 
a  minute  or  carefnl  investigation  into  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

The  reason  of  the  thing  therefore  prescribes  that,  in  this  caFie,  if  the 
captor  has  acted  honestly,  a  less  amount  of  probable  cause — to  use  a 
phrase  now  stereotyped  in  the  Prize  Court — of  suspicion  shall  avail  not 
only  to  protect  him  from  the  payment  of  damage  to  the  vessel  seized,  but 
to  insure  to  him  the  payment  of  costs  from  her. 

During  the  present  war  (1856)  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  English  Prize 
Courts  these  principles  have  certainly  not  been  strained  in  favour  of  the 
captor.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  questioned  whether  the  decisions  have  not 
tended  towards  a  contrary  extreme. 

Hut  in  England,  the  right  to  vessel  dnpt         hburb 

longs  to  the  Lord  High  Admiral,  o    t     th     C  mm        n     — u  u  lly 
called  Lords  of  the  Admiralty — who  e        t    h      ffi     und     th    a  th 
rity  of  the  Crown.     The  Lord  High  Adm     1       tu       h  d  w  th  1  cral 
advice(o)  separate  and  distinct  from  th  t  wh    h        p  d  by  th 

Crown.     This  is,  perhaps,  among  the     a.   n    why  tl  \     L 

harbours  of  England  is  obliged  toshw  t       mutfpbbl 

cause  than  the  captor  on  the  high  seas 

But  in  general  it  may  be  observed  thttth      hpptdtob 
neutral,  and  has  not  the  usual  docum     t     t      uhahpnj- 
board  ;(^)  if  the  cai^o  be  without  any   1  (g)   f  th    d    t     L         J 

nation  be  untruly  stated;  if  the  papers  respecting  the  ship  or  cargo  be 
false  or  colourable,  or  be  suppressed  or  spoliated ;  or  if  the  neutrality  of 
the  cargo  does  not  distinctly  and  fully  appear  ;(r)  if  the  voyage  be  from, 
or  to  a  blockaded  port,M  or  not  legal  to  the  parties  engaged  in  the 
traffic ;(()  if  the  cargo  be  of  an  ambiguous  character  as  to  contraband  ;{y) 
and  generally,  if  the  case  be  a  case  of  farther  proof;  all  or  any  of  these 
circumstances  furnish  a  probable  cause  for  capture,  and  justify  the  cap- 
tors ia  bringing  in  the  ship  and  cargo  for  adjudication. 

CCCCXLVII.  Whenever  the  captors  are  justified  in  the  capture, 
they  are  considered  as  having  a  6onS ^(Repossession,  and  are  not  respon- 

(o)  Advocate  and  Proctor  to  Her  Majesty  in  her  office  of  Admiralty.  These 
o£E.oes  are  of  high  antiquity.  See  them  fully  discussed  in  The  Bebeckah,  1  Rob. 
Adm.  Eep.,  p.  230. 

(p\  The  Anna,  5  Rob.,  p.  383,  (3)  Ibid. 

(j-)  Vide  ante,  p.  652,  Report  of  1T53.    Wheaton  on  Captares,  Appemiii,p.320. 

(>)  The  Frederick  Molke,  1  Rob,,  p.  86. 

(()  The  WalaiDgham  Packet,  2  lb.,  p.  77.  The  Hoop,  1  lb.,  p.  196.  The  St. 
Antonius,  1  Acton,  p.  113. 

(k)  The  Endraught,  1  Rob.,  p.  22.  The  Ringende  Jacob,  lb.,  p.  89.  The  Jongo 
Margaretha,  lb.,  p.  189.  The  Twende  Broder,  4  lb.,  p.  33.  The  Fran  Margaretha, 
9  lb.,  p.  92.     The  Banger,  lb.,  p.  125. 
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aibie  for  any  subaequent  losses  or  injuries  arising  to  the  property  from 
mere  accident  or  casualty,  as  from  stress  of  weather,  recapture  by  the 
enemy,  shipwreck,  and  the  like  accidents.^K) 

CCCCXLVin.  They  are,  however,  in  all  cases  bound  for  fair  and 
safe  custody ;  and  if  the  property  be  lost  from  the  want  of  proper  care, 
they  are  responsible  to  the  amount  of  the  damage;  for  guhsequent  mis- 
^„^„  conduct  may  forfeit  the  fair  *title  of  a  hand  fide  possessor,  and 
L  -1  make  him  a  trespasser  from  the  heginning.(yj  Therefore,  if  the 
Prize  be  lost  by  the  misconduct  of  the  Prize  Master,  or  from  neglecting 
to  take  a  pilot,  or  to  put  on  board  a  proper  Prize  Crew,  the  Court  will 
decree  restitution  in  value  against  the  captors. (a)  But  although  in 
genera],  irregularity  of  conduct  in  captors  makes  tucm  liable  for  dama- 
ges ;  yet,  in  case  of  a  iortA  fide  possession,  the  irregularity  to  hind  them 
must  be  such  as  produces  irreparable  loss;  as,  for  instance,  such  as  may 
prevent  restitution  from  an  enemy  who  recaptures  the  property. (aj  And 
in  eases  of  gross  misconduct,  the  Court  will  hold  the  commission  of  the 
captors  forfeited. fi)  But  if  the  injured  parties  lie  by  for  a  great  length 
of  time,  the  Court  will  not  issue  a  monition  to  the  captors  to  proceed  to 
adjudioatioD,  even  when  misconduct  is  laid  as  the  ground  of  the  applica- 
tion, (c) 

CCOGXLIX.  When  a  ship  is  captured,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  captors 
to  send  her  into  some  convenient  port  for  adjudication.  (fZ)  And  a  con- 
r*f;fiQi  'anient  port  is  such  a  port  as  the  ship  *may  ride  in  with  safety, 
L  J  without  unloading  her  cargo  ;(fi)  and  the  captors  are  bound  to 
put  on  board  the  captured  ship  a  sufficient  Prize  Crew  to  navigate  the 
vessel  into  such  a  port,  unless  the  captured  crew  consent  to  navigate 
her,  which  in  general  they  are  bound  to  do ;  but  if  they  consent,  they 
cannot  afterwards  impute  any  fault  to  the  captors. (/) 

CCCCL.  The  treatment  of  the  captured  crew,  especially  of  a  crew  be- 
longing to  a  Neutral  State,  is  a  matter  of  grave  importance.  The  crew 
ought  not  to  be  handcuffed  or  put  in  irons,  nuless  in  extreme  cases;  for 

(i)  The  Betsey,  1  lb.,  p.  93.  The  Catharine  and  Anne,  4  ib.,  p.  39.  The  Caro- 
line, lb.,  p,  256.    Del  Col  Y.  Arnold,  3  Dallas's  {Amer.l  Rep.,  p.  333. 

(y)  TbB  Betsey,  1  Eob,,  p.  93.     The  Catharine  and  Anne,  4  lb.,  p.  39. 

(i)  TheDerMohr,  3  lb.,  p.  129.  The  Speculation,  2  lb.,  p.  293.  The  William, 
6  lb.,  p.  316.  Del  Col  v.  Arnold,  3  Dallas's  (Amer.)  Rep.,  p.  333.  WJlcocUs  v. 
IJoion  Ins.  Comp.,  2  Binnej's  (Amer.)  Rep.,  p.  5J4. 

(a)  The  Betsey,  1  Kob,,  p.  93,  (i)  The  Mariamne,  5  lb.,  p.  9. 

(c)  The  Puriesima  Oonceptioo,  6  lb.,  p.  45. 

Id)  The  Huldah,  3  lb.,  p.  235.  The  Madonna  del  Burso,  4  lb.,  p.  169,  The  St. 
Juan  Baptista,  5  lb.,  p.  33,  The  Wilhelmsberg,  lb.,  p.  143.  The  Elsebe,  6  lb.,  p. 
173.     The  Lively,  1  GalliBon'a  (Amer.)  Rep.,  p.  315. 

"  Eiyoignona  aus  capitaines  qui  auront  fitit  quelque  prise,  de  I'anienec  on  cn- 
voyer  avec  les  prisonniers,  ao  port  ohils  auront  arm4,  ^  peine  de  perte  de  leur 
droits,  et  d'amende  arbitraire;  si  ce  n'est  qu'il  fusseEt  forces  par  la  femp6le  ou 
par  les  ennerais,  de  ral&cher  en  quelqne  autre  port,  anqnel  cas  lis  seront  tenns 
deo  donner  inoaasament  avis  aux  interress^s  a  rarmement," — L'Ordonnance  de 
1681,  1.  iii.  t.  is,,  Dea  Prises,  art.  vii.  See  also  the  Ordinance  of  1584,  art.  iliii., 
Col.  Mar.,  p.  113. 

(e)  The  Washington,  6  Kob.,  p.  2T5,     The  Principe,  Edwards,  p.  To. 

\f)  Wilcocks  V.  Union  Ins.  Oomp.,  2  Binney's  (Amer.)  Rep.,  p.  5J4.  The  Re- 
polntion,  6  Rob.,  p.  13.  The  PennsjlTania,  1  Acton,  p.  33.  The  Alexander,  1 
Gallison'a  (Amer.)  Kep.,  p.  532.     S.  C,  S  Crancli'a  (Amer.)  Rep.,  p.  109. 
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if  unnecessarily  done,  the  Prize  Court  will  decree  damages  to  the 
injured  patties. (5')  Captors  are  not  bound  to  espiaia  the  cause  of 
capture,  but  it  is  liighly  proper  so  to  do,  as  the  master  may  explain  it 
away.(A)  They  may  chase  under  false  colours,  but  the  Maritime  law 
does  not  permit  them  to  fire  under  false  colours. (i) 

*CCCCLI.  They  have  no  right  to  make  any  spoliation  or  r-»K-,n-i 
damage  to  the  captured  ship,  or  to  enihezzle  or  convert  the  pro-  L  J 
perty,  or  to  breaJc  hulk,  or  to  remove  any  of  the  property  from  the  ship, 
unless  in  cases  of  necessity,  or  where  obvious  reasons  of  policy,  or  the 
urgency  of  the  occasion,  justify  them  in  so  doing.^ij  And  in  every 
ease  of  a  removal  of  property  from  a  captured  ship,  tne  Court  espects 
to  be  satisfied  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  removal,  before  it  will  proceed 
to  adjudication.  But  if  any  of  the  captured  property  be  shown  to  be 
missing,  without  any  default  on  their  part,  as  where  it  ia  lost  by  robbery 
or  burglary  after  unlivery,  they  are  not  responsible  for  the  loss.(^  And 
if  eaptflrs,  acting  ionS,  jide,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  parties,  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  land,  or  even  sell,  the  Prize  Goods,  this  irregu- 
larity, if  not  injurious  to  the  parties,  will  not  be  held  to  deprive  them  of 
the  effects  of  a  lawful  possession,  (mj 

CCCCLII.  If  the  capture  ia  made  vnthout  probable  catise,  the  captors 
are  liable  for  damages,  costs,  and  expenses  to  the  elaimattte.(m)  And 
the  Prize  Court  has  exclusive  authority  as  to  *the  allowance  of  r^cyin 
freight,  damages,  expenses,  and  costs  in  all  cases  of  captures  ;(o)  L         J 

M  The  St.  Juan  Baptista,  5  Rob,,  p.  33.     The  Dio  Fira  Damer,  lb.,  p.  357. 

\h)  The  JuiFrouw  Maria  Sohroeder,  3  lb,,  p.  147. 

(i)  The  Peacock,  4  lb.,  p.  185.  "  Sa  Maje3t6  a  ordgnn^,  et  ordonne,  que  tous 
les  capitaiaes  commandons  sea  vaisseaux  ou  ceaux  armes  en  course  par  sea  sujets, 
eeront  tentis  d'arborer  pavilion  t^an^ais  avant  de  tirer  le  coup  d'aseurance  oil  de 
semouM.  Defenses  trfes  expresses  lenr  sontfaites  de  tirer  sous  pavilion  stranger, 
i.  peine  d'etre  priv^s  eux  et  leur  armateara,  de  tooa  le  provenu  de  la, prise,  qui  sera 
cODfisqu^  an  profit  de  sa  Majesty,  si  le  vaisseau  est  jug€  eiinemi,  et  en  cas  que  le 
vaisseau  soil  jug6  neutre,  les  capita.ine3  et  armatenrs  seront  coodamnes  aux  d6pena, 
dommages,  et  int^rSts  des  propriStaires. — Ordonnance  de  17  Mars,  1696, 

(*)  The  Concordia,  2  Rob,,  p.  103.  L'Eole,  6  lb.,  p,  320,  The  Washington, 
lb.,  p.  275.  Clerlt'H  Ptaiia,  p.  163.  Del  Col  v.  Arnold.  3  Dallas's  (Amer,)  Rep., 
p.  333. 

II)  The  Maria,  4  Rob.,  p.  348.     The  Rendsberg,  6  lb,,  p,  142. 

(m)  The  Princessa,,  2  lb.,  p,  31. 

(n)  Sir  W.  Scott  and  Sir  J,  NichoU's  Letter  to  Mr.  Jay,  antfe,  p.  551.  Opinion 
of  M.  Portalis  ia  the  case  of  the  Pigou,  2  Cranch's  (Amer,)  Rep,,  p.  101,  note  (a), 
Del  Col  v.  Arnold,  3  Dallas's  (Amer.)  Rep,,  p.  333.  The  Charmiug  Betsey,  3 
Cranch's  (Amer.)  Kep.,  p.  64.  Maley  v.  Shattucli,  3  Cranch's  (Amer.)  Rep.,  p. 
458.  The  Triton,  4  Rob.,  p.  78.  Camden  v.  Home,  4  Durnford  k  East's  Rep.,  p. 
385.  Fallijeff  v.  Elphinstone,  5  Brown's  Pari.  Cas.,  p.  343.  Clerk's  Praxis,  p.  162. 
The  Lively,  1  Gallison'a  (Amer.)  Rep.,  p.  315. 

"  Si  la  piise  ^toit  ^videmment  mauvaise  de  mauifere  qu'il  n'y  eut  rien  qui  fut 
capable  d'eicueer  le  corsaire  ;  nnl  doutealors  qae  la  main-lev^e  u'enfutordonn^e, 
noD  seuiment  avec  exensption  de  tous  fraia  \  mtus  encore  avec  to^s  d^pens,  dom- 
mages,  et  iiit^rEta  eontre  I'armateur." — 2  Valin  aur  rOrdonnanca,  p.  336. 

(e)  Le  Caux  v.  Eden,  Doug.,  p.  594.  Lindo  v.  Rodney,  lb.,  p.  613.  Smart  y. 
Wolff,  3  Datnford  &  East's  Rep.,  p.  223.  The  Copenhagen,  1  Rob.,  p.  289.  The 
St,  Juan  Baptista,  5  lb.,  p.  33.  The  Die  Fire  Damer,  lb.,  p.  351.  The  Betsey,  1 
lb.,  p.  93.  Dackwocth  v.  Tucker,  3  Taunton's  Rep.,  p.  7.  Jennings  v.  Carson,  4 
Cranch's  (Amer.)  Rep.,  p.  2.  Bingham  v.  Cabot,  3  Dallas's  (Amet,)  Eep,,  p.  19. 
The  United  States  v.  Peters,  lb.,  p.  131.  Talbot  v.  Johnson,  lb.,  p.  133.  2  Brown's 
Civ.  and  Adm.  Law,  p.  308. 
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and  thoiagli  a  mere  maritime  tort  unconnected  with  capture  jure  belli  may 
be  cognizable  by  a  Court  of  Oonimon  Law,  yet  it  is  clearly  establisbed 
that  all  captures  jMPe  belli,  and  all  torts  connected  tberewitb,  are  exclu- 
sively cognizable  in  tbe  Prize  Court. 

And  the  Prize  Court  will  not  only  entertain  suits  for  restitation  and 
damages  in  case  of  wrongful  capture,  and  award  damages  therefor ;  but 
it  will  also  allow  damages  for  all  personal  torts,  and  that  upon  a  proper 
case  laid  before  the  Court  as  a  mere  incident  to  the  possession  of  the 
principal  cause.  And  in  such  a  case  it  will  not  confine  itself  to  the  actual 
wrong-doer;  but  will  apply  the  rule  of  -respondeat  superior,  and  decree 
damages  against  the  owners  of  the  offending  privateer  ■;(p\  and  where  the 
captured  crew  have  been  grossly  ill-treated,  the  Court  will  award  a  liberal 
recompense.^j) 

As  the  Pnae  Court  has  an  unquestionable  jurisdiction  to  apply  eonfis- 
,  cation  by  way  of  penalty  for  falsity,  fraud,  and  *misconduct  of 


[*572] 


citizens  as  well  as  of  Neutrals  ;fj-)  so  it  may,  in  like  manner,  de- 


cree a  forfeiture  of  the  rights  of  Prize  against  Captors,  where  they  have 
been  guilty  of' gross  irregularity,  or  criminal  neglect,  or  wanton  impro- 
priety and  fraud.  It  is  a  part  of  the  ancient  law  of  the  Admiralty,  in- 
dependent of  any  statute,  that  captors  may,  by  their  misconduct,  forfeit 
the  rights  of  Prize ;  and  in  such  cases  the  property  is  condemned  to  the 
G-overnment  generally.  And  this  penalty  has  been  frequently  enforced, 
not  only  where  the  captors  have  been  guilty  of  fraudifs)  but  also  where 
they  have  violated  the  instructions  of  Government  relative  to  bringing 
JD  the  I'rize  Crew,  and  have  proceeded  without  necessity  to  dispose  of 
the  property  before  condemnation  ;(()  so  where  the  captors  have  rescued 
a  Prize  Ship  from  the  custody  of  the  Marshal,  after  a  monition  duly 
served.fw)  In  short,  the  Court  is  the  constitutional  guardian  of  the 
public  interests  in  relation  to  matters  of  Prize  ;  and  wherever  there  is 
any  deviation  from  the  regular  course  of  proceedings,  it  expects  to  have 
a  sufficient  reason  shown  for  that  deviation,  before  it  will  give  the  captors 
any  of  the  ordinary  benefits  of  Prizes  captured  by  them. (a:) 

(p)  Del  Col  V.  Arnold,  3  Dallas's  (Amer.)  Rep.,  p.  333.  The  Anna  Maria,  2 
Wheaton's  (Amer.)  Kep.,  p.  327.  Bynk.  Q.  J.  Pnb.,  1.  i.  c.  19.  Da  Ponceau'a 
Translation,  p.  14t. 

(})  The  St.  Juan  Baptiflta,  5  Rob.,  p.  33.  The  Die  Fire  Darner,  lb.,  p.  35T.  Tbe 
Livelj',  I  Galliaon's  (Amer.)  Rep.,  p.  315. 

M  Tbe  Johanna  Tbolen,  6  Bob.,  p.  15.     Oswell  r.  Vigne,  15  East,  p.  70. 

(s)Thfl  Thomas  Gibbons,  S  Crunch's  (Amer.)  Rep.,  p.  421.  The  George,  2 
Wheaton'a  (Amer.)  Rep.,  p.  2J8. 

it)  La  Reiae  dee  Anges,  Stewart,  p.  9.  (u)  The  Cossack,  lb.,  ^  513. 

(x)  "  Et  ai  aucnns  desdicts  preneurs  en  lenr  vojage  en  especial  anoient  commis 
faate  telle  qu'ils  fiisseut  attaints  d'auoir  enfondrS  aucuns  Nauires,  oa  nojer,  lea 
corps  des  prieonniers  desceodns  ^  tetre  un  anoana  loingtaine  coste,  pour  c€ler  le 
larrecinet  el  meffaict,  TonloQS  qne  sans  quelijue  dSlaj,  faueur  on  d£port,  nostre 
dit  admiral  en  face  faire  punifion  et  iuatice  selon  le  caa." — Ordonnance  de  1400, 

"  Si  anouns  si  trouTent  avoir  commis  faute  en  leur  voyage,  soit  d'avoir  mis  & 
fonde  aucuns  Navires,  on  robbS  dee  bicns  d'iceui  on  noy6  les  corps  des  Marchanda, 
Maistres,  Oondactears,  et  aulres  personnes  desdits  navires,  ou  ieoui  descendus  k 
tetre  en  aucune  loingtaine  costc,  poar  c^ler  le  larcin  et  malfait,  ou  bien  quand  il 
advicndroit  eomme  il  a  fait  qaelqnes  fois  qn'aucnns  d'eni  se  trouvans  lea  plus  forts 
viendront  ii  ranconncr  k  argent  les  navires  de  nos  subjeta,  ou  d'aucuns  nos  amis  et 
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*Tlie  usual  course  of  the  Court  is  by  way  of  Bonition ;  aud  if  f^—j^-, 
tiat  process  be  disobeyed,  an  attachment  issues  against  the  L  -I 
parties  in  contempt.  But  the  Oourt  may,  in  all  cases,  proceed,  ia  the 
first  instance,  by  warrant  of  arrest  of  the  person  or  property,  to  compel 
security  to  abide  its  decree. 

CCCCLIII,  The  three  classes  of  cascs(y)  affecting  this  question  are  : 
(1.)  where  damages  have  been  given  or  refused  on  restitution,  (3.) 
"Where  compensation  haa  been  given,  or  refused,  the  Prize  being  lutt  in. 
the  hands  of  the  captors.  (3.)  Where,  although  restitution  was  decreed, 
the  captors  have  been  allowed  their  costs  and  expenses. 

I.  In  the  Gorier  Maritimo^e)  demurrage  was  given  for  unnecessary 
detention  and  unjustifiable  delay  in  proceeding  to  adjudication.  In  the 
Zee  Star(a)  demurrage  was  given  *to  the  claimants,  and  costs  and  r*--,-. 
expenses  refused  to  the  captors  (which  are  usually  allowed  even  L  ^'  J 
on  restitutiott,^  for  improper  delay  in  proceeding  to  adjudication.  In 
the  TritonffiJ  costs  and  damages  were  given  to  the  claimant  of  the  goods, 
and  demurrage  for  the  ship,  for  seizure  on  an  insufficient  ground.  In 
the  Madonna  del  Ourso  (c\  all  the  circumstances  concurred  of  a  seizure 
orif-inally  unjustifiable,  protracted  detention,  and  improper  delay  in  pro- 
ceeding to  adjudication  :  costs  and  damages  were  given.  The  Peacock((/) 
was  the  case  of  an  unjustifiable  detention  of  the  Prize  Vessel,  carried 
into  Lisbon,  and  delay  in  bringing  her  home  to  England  for  adjudica- 
tion. In  the  Wil]ielmsberg,(e)  demurrage  was  allowed,  and  the  expenses 
of  the  application  given  against  the  captor,  for  loss  arising  from  his  not 
bringing  the  captured  vessel  to  the  most  convenient  port  for  adjudica- 
tion within  the  meaning  of  the  Prize  Act,  In  the  Zacheman,(/)  which 
was  a  mistake  as  to  the  Law  of  Contraband  under  the  Swedish  Treaty, 
and  the  seizure  was  pronounced  perfectly  justifiable,  demurrage  was 
allowed  for  unreasonable  delay.     The  Annaf^)  was  a  case  of  restitution, 

allies:  vonlona  que  sans  quelque  delay,  faveur  on  deport,  le  dit  admiral  en  face 
on  face  fiiire  justice  et  punition,  telle  que  ce  salt  eieniplea  ^  tons  aatres,  deues  in- 
fonnatioaa  dea  cas  proallablement  faitee,  et  selon  qu'il  aera  cy-aprfes  ordonn^.  Et 
pour  ce  que  souveutes  fois  quand  one  prieo  estoit  falte  sur  noa  eunemia  lea  pre- 
neura  estoyent  si  ooustoumiera  de  uaer  de  leur  volentez  pour  leur  profit,  qu'iU  lie 
gordoyent  I'uBage  toujours  et  de  loute  anciennetfi  aur  ce  ordonn^  et  observe,  mais 
aauB  craiute  de  Juatice,  comme  innob^diens  et  pUlenrs,  eax  estana  encore  aur  mer 
rompeut  leg  cofires,  balles,  boujettes,  mallea,  tonneeuE  et  autrea  vaieseanx,  pour 
prendre  et  piller  ce  qu'ils  peuveut  des  biena  de  la  prise,  en  qnoy  ceoi  qui  ont 
eqnippfi,  et  mis  sur  les  navires  i  gros  despens  sont  grandement  fouUez,  dont  ad- 
vient  souvent  de  grandes  noises,  debats  et  contentions.  Rons  prohibons  et  deffen- 
dona  ^  touB  chefa,  Maistres,  centre  Maistrea,  Patrons,  Quarteniets,  aoldats,  et  com- 
pagnona,  de  ne  faire  aucune  ourerture  des  cofiFes,  balles,  Ice,  ny  aatres  vatsaeaux 
de  quelques  prises  qu'ils  facent,  ny  aacunea  choaea  dea  dita  prises  receler,  tcans- 
potter,  vendre,  ny  eschanget,  ou  antrement  alUener,  sina  ayent  4  representer  le 
tout  desdites  Piiaea,  ensemble  les  personnes  coadniaans  le  uarire,  audit  Admiral 
ou  Vice-Admrral  le  plustost  que  faire  ae  pourra,  pour  en  estre  fait  et  dispose  selon 
qu'il  apparttendra,  et  comme  contiennent  nos  presentes  ordotinances,  et  ce  sur  peine 
de  confiaeatioQ  de  corps  et  des  biena." — Ordonnance  de  1534,  art.  sxxt.  sxxvii. 

(S)  The  oaaes  respecting  damage  for  illegal  capture  and  detention  will  be  found 
collected  and  clasaified  in  9  Wheaton's  (Amer.)  Rep.,  p,  21,  cote  6. 

(z)  1  Rob.,  p.  28T.  (a)  4  lb.,  p.  71. 


4  Rob.,  p,  78. 
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witt  coats  and  damages,  for  a  violation  of  the  neutral  territory  of  the 
United  States.  The  seizure  itself  was  pronounced  to  be  unjustifiable, 
and  costs  and  damages  were  given,  because  the  Prize  Ship  was  improperly 
brought  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  to  England  for  adjudication, 
instead  of  being  carried  into  one  of  the  West  India  Islands.  In  the 
Washington, (A)  damages  were  giyeu  for  bringing  the  vessel  to  an  inconve- 
nient port.  The  Acteon(i)  was  an  American  ship  sailingundera  license,  un- 
lawfully seized  and  burnt.  The  St.  Antonio(i)  was  sailing  under  a  license 
l-^p.-.-,  to  enter  a  Port  of  Holland,  but  was  seized  under  suspicion  of  an 
L  J  "intention  to  go  to  a  French  port.  On  brining  in,  the  captors 
offered  to  liberate  on  payment  of  their  expenses,  but  afterwards  retracted, 
and  went  on  to  adjudication.  There  was  a  decree  of  restitution,  and  the 
elaimantfl  appealed  to  the  Lords  for  costs  and  damages  ;  the  appeal  was 
rejected,  and  the  claimants  condemned  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  appeal. 
In  the  Catharina  Elizabeth(^  costs  and  damages  were  given  by  the 
Lords  for  carrying  the  captured  vessel  to  an  inconvenient  port.  In  the 
Louis,(m)  damages  were  refused  by  Sir  W.  Scott,  although  he  held  the 
seizure  clearly  illegal,  it  being  a  case  of  the  first  impression. 

II.  The  rule  on  the  subject  of  compelling  the  captors  to  proceed  to' 
adjudication,  where  the  property  is  lost  in  their  hands,  is,  that  where 
the  seizure  is  unjustifiable,  the  captor  is  answerable  for  every  loss  or 
damage.  In  cases  of  justifiable  seizure,  he  is  responsible  for  due  diligence 
only,  and  is  held  to  simple  restitution  in  value. 

The  Carolina(n)  was  a  neutral  ship  which  had  been  employed  in  car- 
rying French  troops  to  Egypt,  and  was  taken  coming  away.  Had  she 
been  taken  in  actual  delicto  she  would  have  been  liable  to  condemnation. 
The  captors  were  h  Id  e  mpt  ot  only  from  costs  and  damages,  but 
from  restitution  in  v  1  th  h  p  h  ving  been  lost  while  in  their  pos- 
session by  stress  of  w  th  In  th  WilIiam{o)  the  original  seizure  was 
held  justifiable,  but       1 1  t    n  lue  was  decreed  for  a  loss  occteioned 

by  not  taking  a  pilot  b  d  but  o  damages  were  given.  In  the  Der 
Mohr(^)  the  original  w         nsidered  as  justifiable,  but  the  cap- 

tors were  held  respo  bl  t  m  k  atitution  in  value,  (not  for  costs  and 
damages,)  on  account  of  the  loss  of  the  vessel  by  the  ignorance  and  wil- 
fulness of  the  Prize  Master. 

P^.,_„-l  III.  In  general  the  Captors  are  allowed  their  expenses  *and 
L  -I  costs  on  restitution,  whenever  there  is  probable  cause  of  cap- 
ture.(y)  The  only  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  where  there  has  been  some 
negligence  or  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  captors.  There  are  a  great 
number  of  cases  decided  on  this  point  ;()■)  but  all  adjudicated  upon  this 
principle. 

If  the  eaptora  unjustifiably  neglect  to  proceed  to  adjudication,  the 
Court  will,  in  case  of  restitution,  decree  demurrage  against  them.(s)   So, 

(k)  e  Rob.,  p.  275.  (i)  3  Dodson,  p.  48.  {k)  Acfon's  Rep.,p.  113. 

(l)  Acton,  p.  309.  (m)  3  Dodson,  p.  210,  (n)  4  Rob.,  p.  256. 

{0}  6  lb.,  p,  316.  (p)  3  lb.,  p.  129. 

(5)  The  Iraina,  3  Rob.,  p.  16T.    The  Principo,  Edwards,  p.  70. 
(r)  The  Marianaa  Flora,  Wheaton'a  (Amer.)  Rep.,  vol,  li,  p.  31,  note  (b). 
(s)  The  Corier  Maritime,  1  Rob.,  p.  287.     The  Madonna  del  Burao,  4  lb.,  p.  169. 
The  Peacock,  II).,  p.  185.     The  Anna  Catharina,  fi  lb.,  p.  10. 
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also,  if  the  captors  agree  to  restitution,  but  unreasonably  delay  it,  de- 
murrage will  be  allowed  against  them.(f)  After  an  acquittal,  a  second 
seizure  may  be  made  by  other  captors ;  but  it  is  at  the  peril  of  damages 
and  costs,  in  case  of  failure. fu)  And  although  a  spoliation  of  papers  be 
made,  yet,  if  it  be  produced  by  the  misconduct  of  captors,  as  by  firing 
under  false  colours,  it  will  not  protect  them  from  damages  and  oosfa.fa;) 
Nor  is  it  an  objection  in  the  Prize  Court  against  awarding  damages  and 
costs,  that  the  ship  is  not  Qavjgated  by  a  proper  proportion  of  seamen  of 
her  own  country,  according  to  its  navigation  laws ;  for  that  is  an  irregu- 
larity which  must  be  referred  to  another  branch  of  the  Admiralty  Juris- 
diction, (y) 

CCCOLIV.  As  to  the  time  within  which  a  suit  may  be  brought  in  the 
Admiralty  for  damages  for  an  illegal  capture,  it  maybe  observed,  that  as 
the  Statute  of  Limitations  does  not  apply  to  Prize  Causes,  there  is  no 
time  during  the  esistence  of  the  Prize  Commission  in  which  captors  may 
not  be  legally  called  on  to  proceed  to  adjudication,  for  the  purpose  of 
awarding  ^damages  against  them. (3)  But  the  Court  will  extend,  i-^cijir-i 
by  equity,  the  principles  of  the  Statute  of  Limitations  to  Prize  L  J 
Causes ;  and  therefore,  it  will  not,  after  a  great  lapse  of  time,  compel  the 
captors  to  proceed  to  adjudication,  or  entertain  a  suit  for  damages  for  a 
supposed  illegal  capture. (a) 

CCCCLV.  In  respect  to  the  measure  of  damages,  where  the  vessel  and 
cargo  are  actuall)/  lost,  it  is  usual  to  allow  the  actual  value  of  the  pro- 
perty.(JJ  And  where  a  prize  had  been  illegally  condemned  by  a  Vice 
Admiralty  Court,  erected  by  the  commanders  in  the  West  Indies,  under 
a  misapprehension  that  they  possessed  an  authority  to  erect  such  Courts, 
and  afterwards  restitution  in  value  was  decreed  by  the  High  Court  of 
Admiralty  in  England,  the  Court  allowed  the  invoice  value;  10  per  cent, 
profit,  and  freight,  as  well  where  the  ship  and  cargo  belonged  to  the 
same  persona  as  where  they  were  separately  owned. /c;l  What  items  may 
properly  form  part  of  the  damages,  depends  upon  the  nature  and  circum- 
stances of  the  case  j  and  for  guides  to  direct  his  Judgment,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  cases  mentioned  in  the  note. Ml  *Wtere  dama-  i-ifK^Q-i 
ges  and  costs  are  allowed,  if,  after  they  are  assessed,  payment  is  L  J 
delayed,  the  Court  will  aliow  interest  upon  the  principal  sum, from  the 
time  of  assessment,  although  it  includes  interest  as  well  aa  principal. (c) 

(t)  The  Zee  Star,  4  lb.,  p.  !l.  (u)  The  Mercuriua,  1  lb.,  p.  80. 

(x)  The  Peacock,  4  lb.,  p.  1B5.  (y)  TheKemesie,  Edw.,  p.  50. 

(j)  The  Mentor,  1  Rob.,  p.  119.    The  Huldah,  3  lb.,  p.  235. 

(a)  The  Susanaah,  6  Bob.,  p.  48. 

(i)  Del.  Col.  V.  Arnold,  3  Dallas's  (Amer.)  Rep.,  p.  333.  Maley  v.  Shattuok,  3 
Cranch's  (Amer.)  Eep.,  p.  458.  The  Anna  Maria,  2  Wheaton's  (Amer.)  Rep.,  p. 
327. 

(c)  The  Lucy,  3  Rob.,  p.  208. 

(d)  Le  Cflui  y.  Eden,  Doug.,  pp.  594, 596.  Talbot  v.  Janson,  3  Dallas's  (Amer.) 
Eep.,  pp.  133,  llQ.  Cotton  T.  Wallace,  lb.,  pp.  302,  304,  The  Charming  Betsey, 
a  Oranch's  (Amer.)  Sep.,  p.  64.  Maley  v.  Shattnck,  3  lb.,  p.  458.  The  Narcissus, 
4  Rob.,  p.  20.  The  Zee  Star,  lb.,  p,  71.  The  Gorier  Maritimo,  1  lb.,  p.  28T.  The 
St.  Juan  Baptista,  5  lb.,  p.  33.  The  Die  Fire  Darnel,  lb.,  p.  35T.  The  Anna 
Catbariua,  6  lb.,  p.  10.  The  DriTcc,  5  lb.,  p.  145.  The  Lively,  I  Gallison's 
(Amer.)  Rep.,  p,  315.     The  Anna  Maria,  2  Wheaton's  (Amer.)  Rep.,  p.  327. 

(e)  The  Driver,  B  Rob.,  p.  145. 
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CCCCLVI.  As  to  Ike  mode  of  assessing  damages,  it  is  usual  for  the 
Court  to  refer  the  subject  to  commissioners,  to  make  inquiry  aad  return 
a  regular  report  to  the  Court,  of  the  soveral  items  and  amount  of  dama- 
ges. But  in  their  report,  they  should  state  the  principles  upon  which 
they  proceed  in  making  allowances,  where  the  items  do  not  explain 
themselves,  and  not  report  a  gross  sum  without  speciScation  or  explana- 
tion.(/) 

CCCOLVU.  In  respect  to  the  persons  who  are  liable  for  costs  and 
damages,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  general  rule  in  respect  to  public 
ships  is,  that  the  actual  wrong-doer,  and  he  alone,  is  responsible. (^)  It 
is  not  meant  by  this,  that  the  crew  of  the  capturing  ship  are  responsible 
for  the  seizure  made  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  their  superior;  for 
by  the  Prize  Law  the  act  of  the  commander  is  binding  upon  the  interests 
of  ail  under  him,  and  he  alone  is  responsible  for  damages  and  eosts.(A) 
The  meaning  of  the  rule  is,  that  tho  person  actually  ordering  the  seizure, 
is  liable  for  the  damages,  and  not  his  superior  in  command,  (who  has  not 
concurred  in  the  particular  aet,J  simply  from  the  fact,  that  the  seizor  is 
acting  within  the  scope  of  his  general  orders. (i)  Therefore  a  suit  can- 
not be  maintained  against  an  admiral  upon  a  station  who  is  not  privy  to 
the  act  of  seizure  ;(A)  nor  a  eoraraodore,  who  commands  the  squadron, 
but  gives  no  orders  for  the  capture. (i)  Iq  short,  the  actual  wrong-doer 
|.^._j.-.  is  the  person  *to  answer  in  judgment,  and  to  him  responsibility 
L  J  is  attached  by  the  Court.  He  may  have  other  persons  respon- 
sible over  to  him,  and  that  responsibility  may  be  enforced;  as,  for  in- 
stance, if  a  captain  maie  a  wrongful  seizure  uuder  the  express  orders  of 
his  admiral,  that  admiral  may  be  made  answerable  in  the  damages  occa- 
sioned to  the  captain  by  the  improper  act.  But  it  is  the  constant  and 
invariable  pActioe  of  the  Prize  Court,  to  have  the  actual  wrong-doer  the 
party  before  the  Court ;  and  the  propriety  of  the  practice  is  manifest ;  be- 
cause if  the  Court  was  once  to  open  the  door  to  complaints  founded  on 
remote  and  consequential  responsibility,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  where 
it  is  to  stop.(mJ 

CCCCLVIII.  In  the  ease  oi private  armed  vessels  the  owners,  as  well 
as  the  masters,  are  responsible  for  the  damages  and  costs  occasioned  by 
illegal  captures ;  and  this  is  to  the  extent  of  the  actual  loss  and  injury, 
even  if  it  exceeds  the  amount  of  the  bond  usually  given  upon  the  taking 
out  of  commissions  for  Privateers.(n)     But  the  sureties  to  tho  bond  are 

(/)  The  Charming  Betsey,  2  Crunch's  (Amer.)  Eep.,  p.  64.  The  Lively,  1  Gai- 
lieon's  (Amer.)  Rep.,  p.  313, 

(g)  Tho  Mentor,  1  Rob.,  p.  119.         (A)  The  Diligenlaa,  1  Dodson,  p.  404, 

(i)  The  Mentor,  I  Rob.,  p.  1J9.  (i)  Ibid.,  p.  179. 

U)  The  Eleanor,  3  Whealon's  (Amer.)  Rep.,  p.  346. 

(m)  The  Mentor,  1  Rob.,  p.  159.  The  priceipleB  applicable  to  this  class  of  cases 
ate  fully  developed  in  the  opinion  in  the  case  of  The  Eleanor,  to  which  tte  reader 
is  respectfully  lefeired,— 3  Wheat.  (Amer.)  Rep.,  p.  346. 

(n)  Bynlr,,  Q.  J.  Pub.,  1.  i.  c.  sis.  Du  Poncean'a  ed.,  p.  14t.  Talbot  v.  Three 
Brigs,  1  Dall.,  (Amer.)  Rep.,  p.  95.  S.  C,  1  Hall,  Am.  Law  Journ.,  p.  140.  The 
Die  Fire  Damer,  6  Rob.,  p.  35J.  The  Der  Mohr,  3  lb.,  p.  129.  See  also:— The 
Girolamo,  3  Hagg.,  p.  187.  2  Brown's  Civ.  and  Adm.  Law,  p.  140.  De!  Col  v. 
Arnold,  3  Dall.  (Amer.)  Rep.,  p.  333.  The  Anna  Maria,  2  Wheat.  (Amer.)  Hep., 
p.  327. 

Pothler  holds,  that  the  owner  of  the  privateer  may  entirely  discharge  himself 
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*responsible  obIj  to  the  extent  of  the  sum  in  which  they  are  r*ronT 
bound.(o)  L  ■>«'JJ 

And  if  a  person  appear  on  behalf  of  the  captain  of  a  private  ship  of 
war,  and  give  security  in  hia  own  name  with  sureties,  instead  of  the  cap- 
tain, he  is  liable  in  tlie  same  manner  as  the  captain,  as  &  principal  in  the 
stipulation,  (j))  And  apartownerof  a  private  armed  ship  is  not  exempted 
from  being  a  party  to  a  suit,  on  a  motion  to  bring  in  the  prize  proceeds 
and  proceed  to  adjudication,  in  consequence  of  having  made  eompensar 
tion  for  his  share  to  the  claimant,  and  *reoeived  a  release  from  [-;j:coi-i 
him;  for  the  claimant  has  a  right  to  the  answer  of  all  parties,  L  -• 

even  supposing  that  the  decree  ought  not  to  be  enforced  against  suoh 
part  owner.fj)  And  in  a  Court  of  Law  of  Nations  a  person  may  be 
holden  a  part  owner  of  a  privateer,  although  his  name  has  never  been 
inserted  in  the  bill  of  sale  or  the  ship  b  register  (> ) 

CCCCIX,  Where  the  emptors  from  any  lause  wh'itsoever,  as  from  ioss 
of  the  property,  or  from  traud  or  negligence,  omit  to  bring  the  case 
before  the  Court  for  adjudication,  the  cKimint  may  apply  to  the  Court 
for  a  monition  to  the  captors,  to  proceed  forthwith  to  adjudication.fs) 
And  upon  their  neglect  so  to  do  itter  service  and  return  of  the  monition, 
tte  Court  will,  if  a  proper  case  is  laid  before  it,  proceed  to  award  resti- 
tution, with  damages  and  costs.^j) 

from  the  responsibility  beyond  the  amount  of  the  penalty  in  his  bond,  by  aban- 
doning the  vessel  to  the  injured  party. — De  Propriltfi  No.  92  ;  but  Valin  decides 
that  the  Prize  Law  controls,  ia  this  respect  the  provision  of  the  Municipal  Law  of 
France,  by  which  indeed  the  owners  of  merchant  vessels  are  discharged  from  their 
responsibility  by  abandoning  the  ship  and  freight,  in  like  manner,  as  they  are  by 
the  British  statute  1  Qeo.  2,  c.  15.    The  Girolamo,  3  Haggard's  (Adm.)  Rep.,  p. 

nr. 

"En  oonformite  des  difa  Rfiglemens  de  I'lOi  et  1744  {giving  costs  and  damages 
to  neutrals  wrongfully  seized)  il  f^t  done  tenir  aujourd'hui  sans  £gard  fl  la,  dispo- 
sition de  I'art.  3,  du  titre  dea  propria  (aires,  Ac,  et  du  present  article,  en  tant  qu'il 
liraite  ie  cautionnemeot  ^lasomroede  15,000  livres  que  rarmaleurrepondcaindS- 
finiment  de  tons  les  dommages  et  intfrSts  r^sultans  des  d^Iits  et  depredations  des 
gens  de  son  corsaire,  et  des  prises  irregulieres  par  enx  faites,  sane  pouvoir  m6me 
s'ea  defendre  en  payant  la  somme  de  15,000  livres  pour  laquetle  il  aura  donn^ 
caution,  et  en  declarant  en  meme  temps  qu'il  abandonne  outre  cela  son  navire  avec 
tons  ces  agrets,  apparaux  et  autres  dSpendances,  relativetnent  ii  I'art.  S,  du  mime 
titre  dea  propri^taires,  Ac.,  dont  la  disposition  n'est  plus  applicable  en  matitre 
d'armement  en  course,  que  cellede  I'art.  3,atiendu  ces  metoesi^glemens  quitorrae 
une  decision  parliculi6re  k  cet  ^gard. — Sur  rOrdonnaoce,  1.  iii.  t.  ix.,  Des  Prisea, 
art.  3. 

Such  appears  to  have  been  the  former  law  of  France,  but  it  was  changed  by  the 
new  commercial  code:— "Les  propri^taires  de  navires  ^qoipfia  en  guerre,  ne  seront 
tout«fois  responsables  des  d^lits  et  depredations  commis  eo  mer,  par  les  gens  de 
guerre  qui  sont  sur  lenr  navires,  ou  par  les  Equipages,  que  jusqn'i  concurrence  de 
la  somme  pour  laquelle  ils  auront  donnS  caution,  a  moina  qu'ila  n'en  soient  parti- 
cipana  ou  compiices." — Code  de  Commerce,  art.  317. 

But  the  laws  of  the  United  States  of  North  America  not  only  contain  no  auch 
provision,  but  have  not  even  adopted  the  British  statute,  by  which  the  owners  are 
discharged  in  ordinary  cases  by  abandoning  the  vessel  and  freight  to  the  injured 
party:  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  responsibility  of  the  owners  of  privateers 
ia  not  limited  either  to  the  penalty  of  the  bond,  or  the  value  of  the  vessel. 

(o)  Du  Ponceau's  Bynk.,  p.  149.     3  Valin,  snr  I'Ordonnance,  p.  22B. 

ip)  King  V.  Ferguson,  Edw.,  p.  84.         {})  The  Karasan,  5  Rob.,  p.  291, 

(r)  The  Nostra  Signora  de  los  Dolores,  1  Uodson,  p.  3S0. 

(s)  The  William,  4  Rob.,  p.  214. 

Il)  The  Huldfth,  3  lb.,  p.  305.     Tlie  Susanna,  6  lb.,  p.  48. 
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It  ia  (he  usual  practice  for     p    ty  t  him        the  first 

instance,  before  calling  upon  th       jt  p         d  t     dj  d     t  on ;  but 

it  will  not  necessarily  vitiate  th    p  f  th        h      1  claim. 

If  it  should  in  any  manner  com  t  th  k  wl  d  f  th  C  "t  that  a 
seizure  has  been  made  in  the  t  f  p  iz  d  th  t  pro  eedinga 
had  been  instituted,  it  would  b  th  d  ty  f  th  C  t  t  d  cct  pro- 
ceedings to  be  commenced.(u)  Th  m  Ij  t  fte  ff  t  d  by  the 
claimants  by  an  original  suit  f  ttt  ptt  ttg  forth 

all  the  facts,  and  praying  for     d  f       1 1  t  th  m  or  in 

value  with  da  mages,  (a:  j 

r*p;B'.n      *CCCCLX.  Wheth     tl     i  d        b  th  form  or 

L  ''^'^J  the  other,  the  rights  of    lip    t  th       m       Ih    burden 

of  proving  the  neutrality  of  th    p    p    ty       t  th      1    m     ts;  and 

when  that  is  shown,  the  esi  t  f  th    p    b  tl  i     ptureisto 

be  established  by  the  other     d  d  ea  h  p    tj  1  as  ht  to  the 

answer  of  the  other  upon  all  p    p        ten  "atones      pp  rt  d  by  oath.fy^ 
CCGCLXI.  B.   The  Rights      dD  t        f  CI  t    w  th    espect  to 

the  Conduct  of  ike  Suit. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to     b  th  t  th        bj    t    f  th     enemy 

cannot,    except  perhaps  und  y  pt       I  m  t      es,  be  a 

clMmaat.     He  has  no  perion  i  I  y        th    Court  of 

his  enemy. 

Ih  cases  where  no  claim  is  m  1  q  f  th     p  sition  of 

law,  condemnation  passM  as     m  tt       f  e — t    b       w  th    language 

of  Lord  Stowell,  "  the  enemy  p    p     tt  nly    b      t  by  opera- 

tion of  law,  and  yet  the  aente  mpl  t  ly      Id       w  11    ti  '"i^*  '^'"' 

as  against  all  the  world. "(b)  Such  an  exception  giving  &  persona  standi 
to  the  enemy  exists  in  the  case  of  a  ship  sailing  under  a  cartel(a)  agree- 
ment, or  a  flag  of  truce,  and  captured  by  mistake  of  the  captor,  or  under 
circumstances  of  suspicion.  The  enemy  master  may  appear  and  claim 
restitution ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Prize  Court  to  uphold  in  a  liberal 
spirit  the  good  faith  of  any  agreement  of  this  kind,  and  to  reject  any 
argument  drawn  from  the  malajides  of  the  other  party  as  warranting  a 
reciprocal  perfidy.  (61 


Cranch's  (Amer.)  Rep.,  p.  458.  Jennings  v.  Oarsoa,  i  lb.,  p.  2.  The  Anna,  Maria, 
2  Wheaton's  (Amer.)  Rep.,  p.  321.    The  Eleanor,  2  lb.,  p.  31J. 

(S)  Maley  v.  Shattuck,  3  Cranch's  (Amer.)  Rep.,  p.  458. 

(i)  The  Falcon,  6  Rob.,  p.  199. 

(a)  Vide  ante,  P.  161,  p.  2,  3,    The  Daifjie,  3  Rob,,  p,  143. 

(i)  "  When  this  case  came  on  before,  the  Court  intimated  a  disposition  to  sug- 
tain  tbe  claim,  if  it  should  appear  to  have  been  tlie  understanding  of  the  parties, 
and  particularly  of  the  party  granting  the  permission,  that  a  ship  sailing  on  this 
sertice,  under  a  flag  of  truce,  should  be  protected,  though  not  strictly  a  cartel. 
Whether  the  British  commander  might  have  exceeded  bis  powers,  or  hare  made 
an  improvident  concession,  would  not,  I  thinli,  supersede  the  obli(i;alion  which 
this  Court  would  feel  itself  under  to  support  the  good  faith  of  the  agreement  on 
which  the  other  party  had  acted  with  confidence  ....  Something  has  been 
aaid  of  the  bad  faith  whicli  the  Government  of  France  has  practised  on  some 
similar  occasion,  in  detaining  a  vessel  sent  regularly  as  a  cartel  ship  from 
this  country  to  a  port  of  France.     Such  a  behaviour  would  on  no  account  be 
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*CCOCLXn.  The  principal  duty  of  the  olaimanta ia  to  resort  pB-oo-i 
only  to  legal  means  of  redress,  and  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  L  -J 
violence.  A  lawful  force,  they  are  to  remember,  cannot  be  lawfully 
resisted,  (c) 

CCCCLXm.  The  master  of  the  captured  vessel,  or  his  correspon- 
dent, or  his  Consul,  applies  to  a  Procurator  of  the  Prize  Court,  who  pre- 
pares their  claim  supported  by  an  affidavit  which  contains  an  affirmative 
proposition  as  to  neutral,  friendly,  or  subjects'  proprietorship,  and  a 
negative  proposition  as  to  the  absence  of  any  enemy  interest. (dj  In  like 
manner  the  whole  or  different  parts  of  the  cargo  "must  be  claimed.  Secu- 
rity for  costs  may  omyth  j  dthm  f  y  foreign 
suitor  according  toth  I[  pi  fit  t  llw  upon  the 
subject.  He  has  arlttbt  p  dtnlt  f  h  papers 
as  he  thinks  fit  to  u. 

And,  as  has  been  mph  t  lly  1  d  d  w  by  tl  E  1  h  P  ze  Court 
during  the  present  w         11  p       mpt  n  f    m      y  deficiency 

in   the   Belligerent'     T   I   n  1  t    b        n  tru  d    n  f        r  of  the 

claimant,  (e) 

CCGCLXIV.  Ap    tyt    b        ttl  d  to  a     rt  a    1  the  Prize 

Court,  must  be  the  p,t,neral  owner  of  the  property,  for  a  penion  who  has 
a  mere  lien  on  the  property  for  a  debt  due,  *whether  liquidated  _ 
or  unliquidated,  is  not  so  entitled ;(/)  and  the  same  rule  has  L 
been  applied,  in  America,  to  a  mortgage,  where  the  mortgagor  is  left  in 
possession.  (^}  The  rule  that  a  claimant  ia  not  admitted  to  claim,  who 
is  engaged  in  the  traffic  prohibited  by  the  Municipal  Laws  of  the  country, 
is  applied  only  to  citizens  or  subjects,  and  not  to  foreign  neutral  pro- 
prietors.^AJ  But  to  citizens  or  subjects  the  rule  equally  applies,  whether 
the  transaction  is  between  original  contractors  or  under  a  sub-contract. 0 
And  an  inactive  or  sleeping  partner  cannot  receive  restitution  in  a  trans- 
action in  which  he  could  not  be  lawfully  engaged  as  a  sole  tradcr.(i) 
If  enemy's  property  ho  fraudulently  blended  in  the  same  claim  with 
neutral  property,  the  latter  is  liable  to  share  the  fate  of  the  former.^?) 

CCCCLXV.  An  appearance  by  a  Proctor  for  the  claimants,  duly 
entered,  cures  all  defects  of  process,  such  as  the  want  of  a  monition  or  of 
due  notice. (wij  And  even  assuming  that  one  partner  has  no  authority 
to  appoint  a  proctor  for  all  the  partners,  yet  a  general  appearance  for  all 

resorted  to  e.s  a  precedent,  to  which  this  Court  would  attend,  in  considering  the 
proper  effect  of  the  proceedings  of  these  parties  in  this  transaction."^ — The  Maty, 
5  Bob.,  p.  199. 

(c)  Vide  ante,  p.  11. 

((f)  Tlie  Adeline,  9  Oranoh's  (Amor.)  Rep,,  p.  244.     The  Sally,  3  Rob.,  p.  300, 

(e)  The  Ottawas,  [July  3rd,  1855,)  Prize  Court. 

(/)  The  Eenrom,  3  Hob.,  pp.  1-5.  The  Tobago,  5  Rob.,  p.  3ia.  The  Francis, 
Ihorapeon's  Claim,  8  Cranch's  (Amer.)  Rep.,  p,  355.  Id.  Irviug'a  Claim,  lb.,  p. 
413.    The  Murianna,  6  Rob.,  p.  24. 

(g)  Bolch  T,  Barrel,  Bee's  (Amer,)  Rep.  p.  74, 

(i)  The  Recovery,  6  Roh,,  p,  341.         (j)  The  Cornelia  and  Maria,  5  !b,,  p,  28. 

(*)  The  TranliUn,  6  lb.,  pp.  12T-131, 

h)  The  St.  Kicholas,  1  Wheaton's  (Amcr.)  Rep,,  p.  4S1, 

(m)  Penhallow  v,  Donne,  3  Dallaa'a  (Amer.)  Rep.,  p,  51, 
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by  a  proctor  ia  good  and  legally  binding.fji)  In  cases  of  captures 
by  Uoyemment  ships,  tlie  proceedings  in  England  are  exclusively  carried 
on  by  the  officers  of  the  Government;  and  no  other  persons  can  interfere 
to  support  or  pursue  a  suit,  where  they  do  not  consent.foj  Whether  the 
same  exclusive  authority  exists  in  the  Xorth  American  United  States, 
|-^-oc-.  has  never  been  *made  the  subject  of  question  in  the  Supreme 
L  -1  Courtfjo)  of  that  country. 

CC  ("  C  L\A  I  A  cJaimant  who  wishes  to  procure  the  restitution  of  any 
prop  ty  pt  d  Prize  must,  after  the  Prize  Libel  is  filed,  and  at 
b  t  th  t  of  the  monition  thereon,  or  time  assigned  for  the 
trial  t  h  1  m  for  such  property  before  the  proper  Court.  And  if 
th  pt  m  t  unreasonably  delay  to  institute  Prize  proceedings, 
y  p  rs  1  m  an  interest  in  the  captured  property  may  obtaia  a 
m  n  t    n  t  th  m,  citing  them  to  proceed  to  adjudication ;  which,  if 

th  y    m  1 1    d  to  show  cause  why  the  property  should  be  condemned, 

t  w  11  b  t  It  the  claimants  proving  an  interest  therein.  And 
th       m    p  la  often  resorted  to  where  the  property  ia  lost  or  de- 

t    y  d  th        h  th    fault  or  negligence  of  the  captors,  in  order  to  obtain 

mp        t  damages  forthe  unjust  seizure  and  detention. (5)   The 

P     r . -l    1    ui   1      Id  be  made  *by  the  parties  interested,  if  present,  or, 

'-         -I         h        b  once,  by  the  master  of  the  ship,  or  some  agent  of  the 

w  V  m         tranger  will  not  be  permitted  to  interpose  a  claim 

m      ly  t     p      1  t    on  the  chances  of  an  acquittal,  (r) 

Ih  I  m  t  be  accompanied  with  an  affidavit,  stating  briefly  the 
ft  p  t  th  claim  and  its  verity.  This  affidavit  should  be  sworn 
t  by  th  p  t  themselves,  if  they  are  within  the  jurisdiction ;  but  if 
they  are  absent  from  the  country,  or  at  a  very  great  distance  from  the 
place  where  the  Court  is  held,  the  affidavit  may  be  sworn  to  by  an  agent. 
Before  a  claim  is  made,  and  affidavit  put  in  (which  should  always  be 

(n)  Hills  V.  Robs,  lb.,  p.  231.  {0)  The  Elsebe,  6  Eob.,  p.  1J3. 

(p)  In  England  it  is  also  held,  that  the  power  of  the  Crown  to  direct  the  releasa 
of  property  seized  as  prize,  before  adjudicatioa  and  against  the  will  of  the  captors, 
is  not  taken  awaj  by  any  grant  of  the  priae  conferred  in  the  Order  of  Connoil,  tbe 
proclamation,  or  the  Prize  Act;  (The  Elsebe,  5  Rob.,  p.  155,)  and  in  France  the 
captors  cannot,  after  tbe  prize  is  bronght  in  for  adjudication,  terminate  the  pro- 
ceedings by  a  private  arrangement  with  the  claimants,  Snch  an  arrangement  to 
be  valid  must  be  commnnicaled  to  the  Ptocuceur-G^n6ral,  and  approved  by  the 
Court  i  because  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  State,  of  the  officers  and  crew  of 
the  captaring  vessel,  and  of  the  subjecta  of  neutral  powers,  might  be  compro- 
mitted  by  such  an  arrangement. 

See  the  opinion  of  M.  Portalis,  on  this  quesdon,  (Code  des  Prises,  par  Guichard, 
t.  vii.  p.  533.)  He  distinguishes  this  case  from  that  of  ransoms,  which  are  regu- 
lated by  peculiar  laws,  but  never  favoured ;  and  be  cites,  in  support  of  his  opinion, 
several  ancient  arrlii  of  council  and  rescripts  of  the  admiral. 

({)  The  Betsey,  1  Rob.,  p.  93.  Tbe  Mentor,  lb,,  p.  I8I.  The  Huldah,  3  lb.,  p. 
239.  The  Der  Mohr,  !b.,  p.  129.  The  George,  lb.,  p.  212.  The  William,  4  lb., 
p.  215.     The  Susanna,  6  lb.,  p.  43. 

(r)  "II  al  fait  irii  expreiaea  inhibilioni  ei  defences  &  toutee  sortes  de  personnes  de 
rtelamer  aucraiea  dei  priaea  faUei  par  aes  vaisaeaux  de  guerre  ou  ceua  dea  armaleara 
parttculi^a,  ni  feire  aucune  prooldnre  en  rAmiiraut4,  sans  Stre  aa prlalable,  por- 
teura  dt  pTocuTadona  en  bonne  forme  de  eeax  pour  gui  ila  feront  let  TSdamationa,  et 
les  avoir  pr^sent^es  aux  officiers  de  TAmiraut^  des  ports  oti  les  prises  auront  et£ 
condniles  ^  peine  de  600  livrea  d'amende." — Ordonnanoe  du  30  Janvier,  1692. 
9  JaUIet,  1IT8. 
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special  if  the  case  stands  oa  peculiar  grounds,)  it  is  not  permitted  to  the 
parties  to  examine  the  ship's  papers,  and  the  preparatory  examinations 
in  order  to  shape  their  claims;  for  this  might  lead  to  great  abuses. 

COCCLXVn.  But  if  It  be  necessary  to  ascertain  the  particulars  of  a 
claim,  the  Court  will,  upon  a  special  appiication,  suffer  so  many  of  the 
papers  to  be  examined  as  directly  relate  to  such  claim ;  but  a  sufficient 
reason  is  always  expected  to  be  shown  on  affidavit  to  sustain  such  an 
application. (sj  It  is  a  general  rule  that  no  claim  is  to  be  admitted  which 
stands  in  entire  opposition  to  the  ship's  papers  and  to  the  preparatory 
examinations.  ((J  Hut  this  only  applies  to  cases  arising  during  the  war, 
and  not  to  cases  arising  before  the  war;(»)  and  it  is  not  so  inflexible  as 
to  exclude  the  interest  *of  a  citizen  or  subject,  where  there  is  an  |-*=;q'7T 
absolute  necessity  to  simulate  papers,  as  in  the  case  of  a  trade  <-  J 
with  the  enemy  licensed  by  the  State. (a:)  It  is  also,  as  has  been  observed, 
a  general  principle  that  no  citizen  or  subject  can  be  admitted  to  claim 
in  a  Prize  Court,  where  the  transaction  in  which  he  is  engaged  is  in 
violation  to  the  municipal  laws  of  his  own  country.(y)  Nor  can  a  person 
be  admitted  to  claim  where  the  trade,  in  the  carrying  on  of  which  he  is 
taken,  is  forbidden  by  the  law  of  nature,  and  by  the  municipal  laws  of 
his  own  country,  and  that  where  the  Court  is  sitting.(») 

After  a  claim  is  once  put  in,  it  is  not  amendable  of  eourie ,  hut  if  an 
amendment  is  wanted  to  correct  the  generality  of  the  original  claim,  it 
will  not  be  allowed,  unless  a  proper  ease  is  made  out,  and  sufficient 
reasons  given  for  the  omission  in  tho  first  instance. ^a) 

CCCCLXVIII.  At  the  return  day  of  the  process,  if  no  claim  be  at 
that  time  or  previously  interposed,  and  upon  proclamation  made  no  per 
son  appear  to  claim,  the  default  is  entered  on  the  record ;  and  the  Court 
will  then  proceed  to  examine  tho  evidence,  and  if  proof  of  enemy's  pro-  ■ 
perty  clearly  appear,  it  will  immediately  decree  condemnation ;  if  the  case 
appear  doubtful,  it  wiil  postpone  a  decision.  It  is  not  now  usual  to  con- 
demn the  goods  for  want  of  a  claim,  until  a  year  and  a  day^fi)  have 
elapsed  from  the  time  of  the  return  of  the  *monition,  except  in  ra,KDon 
cases  where  there  is  a  strong  presumption,  and  reasonable  proof  L  -I 
that  the  property  actually  belongs  to  an  enemy. (cj  And  if  no  claim  be 
interposed  within  that  period,  the  property  is  condemned  of  course,  and 

(s)  The  Port  Mary,  3  Rob.,  p.  233. 

(()  The  Vrouw  Anna  Catharina,  5  lb.,  pp.  15-19.    La  Flora,  6  lb.,  p.  1. 

iu)  The  Anna  Catharina,  5  lb.,  p.  15.         {x)  La  Flora,  6  Rob.,  p.  1. 

(y)  The  Walsbingham  Packet,  2  lb.,  p.  11.  The  Etrusao,  4  lb.,  p.  262,  n.  The 
Cornells  k  Maria,  B  lb.,  p,  23.    The  Abby,  Jb.,  p.  251.    The  Recovery,  6  lb.,  p.  341. 

tz)  The  Amedie,  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  ivi.  no.  21,  p.  426. 

[a)  The  Gcaaf  Bernstoff,  3  Bob.,  p.  109.    And  see  the  Sally,  lb,,  p.  119. 

(6)  This  term  was  limited  by  the  Priae  Act  to  three  months,  17  Viet.  c.  18,  s. 
ST,  nnodvisedly,  as  it  seems  to  me.  See  the  Aspagia  and  the  Achilles,  before  the 
J.  C.  of  the  Privy  Council,  Jnly,  18B6:  term  extended  in  both  cases. 

"Sipar  la  dlposition  de  Viquipage  et  la  vente  du  vftisseaa  et  des  marohandiEea, 
on  ne  pint  deeouvrir  sut  qui  la  priie  aura  Ui  fails.  Is  tout  sera  iaventori£  et  appricii 
et  vni)  torn  bonne  el  suregards,  pour  itre  rsilitul  d  qa'il  appartiendra,  I'il  est  redami 
dajn  Can  et  jour ;  Binou  partf^  comma  £pave  delamar,  ^gaiement  entre  nous, 
I'amiral,  et  lea  armatenrs." — Ordoanance  de  la  Marine  de  1681,  tit.  ii.  art.  iivi. 

(c)  The  Staadt  Embden,  1  Rob.,  pp.  26,  29.  And  see  the  Heinricli  &  Maria,  4 
lb.,  p.  43.     Coll.  Ear.,  p.  88,  n. 
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the  question  of  former  ownership  is  precluded  for  ever,  the  owuer  being 
deemed,  in  Law,  to  have  abandoned  it.ld) 

CCCCLXIX.  C.  The  Pleadings  are  of  a  Bimple  character,  formed 
upon  the  rules  and  practice  of  the  B«man  law.  And  so  with  respect  to 
(p;)  the  modes  of  Froo/and  the  reception  of  Evidence,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  International  Tribunal  of  Prize  to  extend  any  technical  rules  respect- 
ing the  admissibility  or  evidence  which  may  prevail  in  the  country  in 
which  it  happens  to  be  locally  situate.  Lord  8towell,fe)  it  will  be  found, 
refers  to  the  Roman  law,  and  to  the  commentators  thereon,  as  great  au- 
thorities in  this  matter,  and  on  the  general  rules,  which  in  all  civilized 
states  regulate  the  question  of  testimony. 

CCCCLXX.  Li  Prize  causes,  it  is  not  usual  to  file  any  special  aUegor 
Hon  of  the  peculiar  eircumstances  on  which  the  captors  found  their  title 
r*p;oQn  '"  condemnation.  The  libel  is  and  *always  ought  to  be,  the 
<-  -I  mere  general  allegation  of  Prize,  such  as  is  used  in  undoubted 
cases  of  hostile  property.  The  act  of  bringing  the  vessel  in,  and  pro- 
ceeding against  her,  alleges  her  generally  to  be  a  subject  of  Prize  rights; 
and  the  captors  are  not  called  upon  to  state,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
suit,  the  particular  grounds  on  which  they  contend  she  is  so.  They  have 
a  right  to  institute  the  inquiry,  and  take  the  chance  of  the  benefit  of  any 
fact  that  may  be  produced  in  tho  course  of  that  inquiry.(/)  This  is  an 
advantage  oa  the  side  of  the  captors ;  but  it  is  controlled  bj  their  liability 
to  cost  and  damages  if  the  inquiry  produce  nothing ;  and,  to  say  the 
very  least,  is  fully  balanced  by  tho  advantage  given  to  the  claimant  in 
this  species  of  proceeding,  that  no  evidence  shall  be  admitted  against 
him,  but  such  as  proceeds  from  himself,  from  his  own  documents,  and 
from  his  own  witnesses;  the  captors  not  being  permitted,  except  in  oases 
marked  by  peculiar  circumstances,  to  furnish  any  evidence  whate¥eT.{(7) 

CCCCLXXI.  Upon  filing  the  libel,  the  usual  practice  is  immediately 
to  issue  a  Monition,  citing  all  persons  who  are  interested  to  appear  at  a 
given  day  and  show  cause  why  the  property  should  not  be  condemned  as 
Prize;  and  this  process,  in  tho  Courts  of  the  North  American  United 
States,  usually  includes  a  warrant  to  take  possession  of  the  property. 
But  where  the  Prize  has  been  first  seized  in  port,  a  monition  issues,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  bring  in  the  papers,  if  they  are  in  the  possession  of 
a  subject  or  citizenYAJ  The  usual  monition  is  directed  to  the  Marshal, 
and  in  England  is  served  by  posting  up  a  copy  at  the  Eoyal  Exchange, 
r*'iqfn  '"^  *^^  *^'^y  ^^  London.  In  former  times,  fourteen  *days  were 
L  -I  allowed  between  the  service  of  the  monition  and  the  day  of  hear- 
ing the  cause ;  but  in  most  of  the  later  Prize  Acts  in  England,  twenty 
days  are  allowed  after  the  execution  of  the  Monition. ^i)     In  the  North 

(J)  The  Striadt  Embdea,  1  lb.,  pp.  36-29.  The  Hencick  &  Maria,,  i  lb,,  pp.  43, 
44.  The  Harrison,  1  Wheaton's  [Amer.}  Rup.  p.  298,  Robinson's  Coll.  Miir.,  p. 
88,  a.    The  Avery,  2  Gailison's  (Amer.J  Rep.,  p.  308.    Ordocn.  de  la  Marino,  t. 
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American  United  States,  the  return  day  of  the  Monition  depends  npon 
the  discretion  of  the  district  judge;  but  it  is  usually  twenty  dajs  at  least, 
after  the  issuing  of  the  process ;  and  it  is  served  usually  hy  posting  up  a 
copy  on  the  mast  of  the  Prize  vessel,  and  at  such  other  public  places  as 
the  judge  may  direct  j  and  also  by  publication  in  the  newspapers  printed 
in  or  near  the  principal  place  or  port  of  the  district  into  which  the  Prize 
is  brought.  This  proceeding,  by  monition  and  service  by  public  notice, 
is  founded  upon  the  Koman  law,  by  which,  when  it  became  impractica- 
ble to  serve  the  party  with  a  personal  citation,  recourse  was  had  to  this 
method,  which  is  called  a  citation ^e*'  edictum..(k') 

CCCCLXXII.  As  soon,  as  a  vessel  or  other  thing  captured  as  Prize 
arrives  in  our  ports,  notice  should  be  given  thereof  by  the  captors  to  the 
proper  officer,  whether  to  the  judge  or  the  Commissioners  appointed  by 
him,(?J  that  the  examinations  of  the  captured  crew,  who  are  brought  in, 
may  be  regularly  taken  in  writing,  upon  oath,  in  answer  to  the  standing 
interrogatories. 

It  is  also  the  duty  of  the  Prize  Master  to  deliver  up  to  the  Commis- 
sioner all  the  papers  and  documents  found  on  board,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  make  an  affidavit  that  they  *are  delivered  up  as  taken,  r*Kan 
without  fraud,  addition,  subduction,  or  embezzlement.  («i)  L         J 

In  general,  the  master  and  principal  officers,  and  some  of  the  crew  of 
the  captured  vessel,  should  be  brought  in  for  examination.  This  is  a 
settled  rule  of  the  Prize  Courts,  and  was,  during  the  late  war,  enforced 
by  the  express  instruetious  of  the  American  President.  Tbe  examina- 
tion must  be  confined  to  persons  on  board  at  the  time  of  tho  capture, 
unless  the  special  permission  of  the  Court  is  obtained  for  the  examina- 
tion of  others.  W 

(k)  Dig.  Lib.  5,  tit.  1,  s.  63.    Robinson's  Coll.  Mar.,  p.  88,  n. 

(l)  Judge  Story  observes  that  "the  standing  interogatoriea  used  in  the  English 
High  Courts  of  Admiralty  {1  Bob.,  p.  381,)  have  been  drawn  up  with  gceat  care, 
preciaion,  and  accurftoy,  and  are  an  excellent  model  for  other  Conrts.  Tbey  were 
generally  adopted  during  the  late  war  by  the  District  Judges  in  the  principal 
States  with  a  few  additjons,  and  scarcely  any  variations." — Pratt's  Story  on  Prize 
Conrts,  p.  15. 

(ni)  "  Aa3iil6l  ?Mf  lapriie  ttura  U6  amenSe  fn  qaelques  rades  ouporls  de  Noire  roy- 
aume,  le  capilaine  jui  I'aara  faite,  I'U  y  eat  en  peraonne,  si  non  eeltii  qv'U  en  tmra 
charge  sera  tenu  de  fairB  son  rapport  aux  o_^ciers  de  VAmirauU;  de  Uur  r^rUenter 
etmellre  enire  Us  mama  lea  papters  et  prieonitiers ;  et  de  lenr  declarer  le  jonr  et 
rbenre  que  le  vaisseanx  aura  6\4  piisj  en  quel  lieu  ou  it  quelle  hauteur;  si  le 
capitaine  a  fUite  refus  d'amener  \es  voiles,  on  de  faire  voir  sa  commission  od  sou 
coog^,  B'il  a  attaqui5  on  s'il  B'eat  d^endu;  qnel  pavilion  il  portrait,  et  les  autrea 
cicconstances  de  la  prise  et  de  son  voyage." — Ordoanance  de  la  Marine,  1681,  tit. 
ii.  art.  21,  Declaration  du  24  Jnin,  1778,  art.-43.  See  also  the  Swedish  Ordi- 
nance of  1716,  art.  8.    Collectanea  Maritima,  p.  168. 

(lit  6  Rob.,  p.  185,  The  Eliaa  and  Katy.  The  Heinriok  and  Maria,  i  lb.,  pp. 
43-57. 

Thus  in  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  between  Charles  VIIL,  King  of  France, 
and  Henry  VIL  of  England,  concluded  at  Boulogne,  the  15th  of  May,  1497,  and 
which  may  be  considered  as  evidence  of  the  Prize  Practice  of  Europe  at  that 
period,  is  conlaiaed  the  following  article :  "  Simili  quoque  juramento  solemniter 
preestando  promittent,  quod  de  qualibet  prceda,  captivia,  manabiis,  sive  spoliis, 
adducent  dws  awl  Ires  viros  in  eaplo  navi  prxcipnum  locum  obtmentes,  «l  mojiafrani, 
xahmagittrum,  patTonuitt,  aut  ht^usmodi  eonditionii  quot  Admwaldo,  Viee-admiraldo, 
out  eorum  ofieiaHis  exMbebunt,  til  per  eosdem,  atii  coram  alterwH,  debits  examtaetur 
ubi  caper  quibuc,  el  qualiUr  navis  aim  bona  cupta  sint,  nee  facient  aut  fieri  permitlent 
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8  m     h       p      'b!     g  '    tfra  d       dm' 
t  th  m      t        h     Id  t  L. 

place  as  soon       pasll    aft     tli  1   f  th  I       d  tb    w  t 

are  not  allow  dth  m  twth         tl  t         dly 

counsel.     Th       pt  rs    h     Id    I  trod         II  fh      w  t 

cession ;  for  f  th    (    mmias       rah        tLthdjl  fmf 

the  crew,  and  t  m  tt  d  tl  t  th  T  d  th  y  w  11  t  h  1 1  b  ty 
without  a  sp       1      d      t  m  tl    rs  wh  ft    w    ds  h      gl  t 

by  the  capt«  rs  b  f       th  m  (  )     0    th      th     h     d  j     1    t     t 

is  held  oyer  th  d     t    f  th      1    m     t        If  th  y  k    p  b    k      y 

of  tho  capt  d  w  f  tw  tl  i  y  ft  th  as  !  m  t 
port,  and  th        ff     h  m  t      th      w  tl    p  p  h      p  th 

Commission       w  11  h    j    t  fi  d  t       m  h      (^ )     Th     1  p 

papers  and  other  documents  found  on  board,  which  are  not  delivered  up 
r*WS1  *<> '■^^  t''^J^^i^''^"^^r^; '^^fore,  *or  at  the  time  of  the  examinations, 
L         -I  will  not  be  admitted  as  evidence.fj) 

When  the  deposition  is  taken,  each  sheet  is  afterwards  read  over  to 
the  witness,  and  separately  signed  by  him.(r)  And  the  Commissioners 
should  be  careful  that  the  various  answers  are  taken  fully  and  perfectly, 
so  as  to  meet  the  stress  of  every  question,  and  should  not  suffer  the 
witness  to  evade  a  sifting  inquiry  by  vague  and  obscure  statements.  If 
the  witness  refuse  to  answer  at  all,  or  to  answer  fully,  the  Commissioners 
are  to  certify  the  fact  to  the  Court;  and,  in  addition  to  the  other  penal 
consequences  to  the  owners  of  the  ship  and  cargo  from  a  suppression  of 
evidence,  he  will  be  liable  to  close  imprisonment  fur  the  contempt.  The 
vritnesses  should  be  esamined  separately  and  not  in  presence  of  each 
other,  so  as  to  prevent  any  fraudulent  concert  between  them. 

allquas  priedarum,  spoliorura  mercium,  nnt  bonorum,  per  eos  capiendorum  divisi- 
ones,  partitlones,  traditiones,  perrantatLones,  alienationesve,  priuequam  EB  viros 
capt03,  bona  et  merces,  ialegre  Dominis,  Adniiraldo,  Vice-admiraldo,  aat  eorum 
vices  gerentibus  reprtesentareriiit;  qui  de  illis  disponi,  si  lequam  putabunt,  per- 
mittent,  atiaa  tiibil  hujuamodi  permissnri." — Coll.  Mar.,  p.  95. 

"  De  toutes  les  prists  qui  ee  feront  en  mer,  soit  par  nos  subjects,  ou  aatres  teuans 
nostre  party,  et  tant  soubs  ombre-el  coleur  de  la  guerre  q'auttement,  les  prisoa- 
ntu-i,  oupow  let  moiits  deta:  ou  troia  deplua  apparenles  dUeeuse  teront  ameaez  H  len-e, 
devertnoatre  dil  Admiral,  ou  son  Visadmirai,  ou  laeulenanl pour  au  pluetostqae  taire 
se  poutra  eitrepar  t«i  examinez  et  «!i^«,  avant  qu'aucnne  chose  des  Aits  prises  soit 
descendne ;  i  fin  de  saiioH*  k  pay>  deldodila  seront,  d  qui  appartiean^t  let  navirea 
el  bien)  iFiteux,  pour  si  la  prise  ee  trouva  avoir  est^  bien  faite,  telle  la  declarer,  si 
non,  et  on  il  se  Irouveroit  mal  faite,  la  restitaer  a  qui  elle  appartiendra."  &c. — 
Ordonnance  de  1584,  art.  33.  Ord.  de  1400,  art.  4.  Ord.  de  1543,  art.  20.  Decla- 
ration du  premier  F^vrier  1650,  art.  9. 

"Lea  officiera  de  PAmiTautS  mtendront  lur  le  fail  de  lapriae,  le  mallTe  ou  commimd- 
ant  du  vaiaaeim  pria  To^rae  quelques  officiera  et  matelols  du  vaisseaa  preneur,  s'il 
est  beeoin." — Ordonnance  de  la  Marine,  1681,  tit.  ix.  art.  24. 

"Si  le  vaissaan  est  amenS  Bans  prieonniers,  charts  parties  ni  conmiisenii 
officters,  soldats  et  Equipages  de  celni  qiii  I'aura  pris,  seront  separement  ei 
Eur  les  circonstances  de  la  prise,  et  pourquoi  le  navire  a  ^tA  amen^  sa 
niers,  et  seront,  le  vaisseau  et  les  merchandises  Tisites  par  experts,  pour 
B'il  se  pent,  sur  qni  la  prise  aura  iU,  faite." — lb.,  art.  25. 

(a)  The  Speculation,  2  Rob.,  p.  243. 

(p)  1  Bob.,  p.  331;  and  see  the  William  k  Mary,  4  !b.,  p.  381. 

(?)  The  Anna,  1  Rob.,  p.  331 ;  and  sec  the  William  &  Marj-,  4  lb.,  p.  3S1. 

\t)  The  Apollo,  5  lb.,  p.  286. 
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As  soon  as  the  examinations  are  completed,  they  are  to  be  sealed  up 
and  liireoted  to  the  proper  Court  of  Prize,  together  with  all  the  ship's 
papers,  which  have  not  been  already  lodged  by  the  captors  in  the  registry 
of  the  Court. 

COCOLXXIII.  It  is  upon  the  ship's  papers  and  depositions  thus 
taken  and  transmitted,  that  the  cause  is,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  heard 
and  tried. (s)  GHiis  is  not  a  mere  *niatter  of  practice  or  form  :  it  is  r^^^n,-, 
of  the  very  essence  of  the  administration  of  Prize  Law ;  and  it  is  1-  J 
a  great  mistake  to  admit  the  Common  Law  notions,  in  respect  to  evidence, 
to  prevail  in  proceedings  which  have  no  analogy  to  those  at  Common 
J.aw.(0 

CCCCLXXIV".  The  onus pro&amiiV  rests  upon  the  claimantsjfii)  and 
by  the  Law  of  Prize,  the  evidence  to  acquit  or  condemn  must,  in  the 
first  instance,  come  from  the  papers  and  crew  of  the  captured  vessel. 
The  captors  are  not,  unless  under  peculiar  circumstances,  entitled  to 
adduce  any  extrinsic  testimony.  It  is  of  the  last  importance  to  preserve 
the  moat  rigid  eiactness  as  to  the  admi^ion  of  evidence ;  since  tempta- 
tions would  otherwise  he  held  out  to  the  captured  crew,  to  defeat  the 
just  rights  of  the  captors  by  subsequent  contrivances,  explanations,  and 
frauds.  There  can  be  no  honest  reason  why  the  whole  truth  should  not 
bo  told  by  the  captured  persons,  at  the  first  examination ;  and  if  they 
then  prevaricate,  or  suppress  important  facts,  it  must  be  from  motives 
which  would  materially  impair  the  credibility  of  their  subsequent  state- 
ments. 

CCCCLXXV.  Although,  as  has  been  said,  the  ship's  papers  found 
on  board  are  proper  evidence,  yet  they  are  so  only  when  properly  verified; 
for  papers  by  themselves  prove  nothing,  and  are  a  mere  dead  letter,  if 
they  are  not  supported  by  the  oaths  of  persons  in  a  situation  i-i^eqc-i 
to  give  them  validity. fa:J  *And  even  upon  the  original  hearing,    L         J 

(«)  The  Tigilantia,  1  lb.,  p.  1, 

"  H  est  ordonne,  &c.,  guk  pliene  el  enliire  foi  sera 
{oines,  maieloti,  et  offeUrs  del  vaisifovx  prii,  e'lt  n'; 
valable  propo!^  par  les  r^clnmateurs,  ou  quelque 
seduction." — Beglementdu  26  Octobre,  iGS)2. 

"  Veut  que  dans  aucuo  cas,  lea  piices  qui  pourraient  Itre  rapport^es 
prise  des  bMimens,  pnissent  faire  a.aciiDe  foi.  ni  gtre  d'aucune  utility, 
propri^taires  des  dii  bfttimens  qu'i  cenx  des  marchandises  qui  pourraient  avoir 
it&  charg^es.  Voalant  qu'ea  (ouiea  occasions  I'on  u'ait  igard  qii'aux  smles  piices 
troavSes  abord." — RSglement  du  26  Juillet,  1118.  fieo  also  tbe  Swedish  Ordinance 
of  1J16,  art.  vii.,  Coll.  Mar.,  p.  169. 

(t)  Judge  Story  observes,  that  "  in  some  few  of  the  District  Courts,  it  was  not 
unnsual,  during  tbe  late  war,  to  allow  the  witnesses  to  be  examiued,  orally,  at  the 
bar  of  the  Court,  long  after  their  preparatory  examinations  had  been  taken,  and 
full  opportuuities  had  been  given  to  enable  the  parties  to  shape  anj  new  defence, 
or  eiplain  awaj-  any  asserted  facts.  This  was,  UDqaestiooablj,  a  great  irregu- 
larity, and,  in  many  instances,  must  have  been  attended  with  great  public 
mischiefs." 

(«)  The  Rosalie  and  Befty,  3  Rob.,  p.  343.  The  CounteBs  of  Lauderdale,  4  lb., 
p.  283. 

(i)  The  Juno,  2  lb.,  pp.  120,  122.  "  II  y  a  plus,  et  parceque  les  pifeces  en  forme 
trouvSes  atiord  peuvent  encore  avoir  6t^  concert^es  en  fraude,  il  a  ele  ordonn6  par 
acrSt  de  conaeil.  du  26  Octobre,  1692,  que  ies  depositions  contraires  dee  gens  de 
r^uipage  pris,  prevau-droit  4  ces  pifeces." — Valia  sur  I'Ordonnance,  liv.  iii,  tit.  ii, 
Des  Prises,  art,  vi. 

September,  1857. — 27 


'  anx  depositions  dts  capi- 
te  eux  aiicun  reproche 
B  de  subornation  et  de 
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papers  found  on  board  another  captured  ship,  may  be  invoked  into  (he 
cause,  and  used  by  the  eaptora.  But  if  the  papers  are  taken  from  3 
vessel  not  ao  captured  and  carried  in,  they  can  only  be  used  upon  an 
order  for  farther  proof.fy)  But  the  authenticity  of  papers  thus  invoked, 
must  be  verified  by  affidavit  and  otherwise,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Court.f^)  80,  also,  the  depositions  of  the  claimant  in  a  former  case, 
iu  which  he  was  owoer  and  master,  were  permitted  to  be  invoked  by  the 
captors  to  prove  his  domieil.(a)  But  where  nothing  appears  in  the 
original  evidence,  which  lays  a  foundation  for  prosecuting  the  inquiry 
farther,  it  must  be  under  veiy  peculiar  circumstances  indeed  that  the 
Court  will  be  induced  to  admit  extraneous  evidenee.(6)  If  the  instruc- 
tions found  on  board  of  a  Priae  are  transmitted  from  the  department  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs  to  the  Prize  Court,  they  are  considered  as 
sufficiently  authenticated,  as  having  been  found  on  board,  without  farther 
proof  to  that  effoct.(c)  A  person  skilled  in  nautical  affairs,  maybe 
called  to  esaniine  the  log-book  of  the  captured  ship,  and  to  give  his 
opinion  as  to  the  verity  of  the  statement  in  respect  to  destination,  &c., 
from  the  courses,  winds,  &c.(rf) 

The  examinations  of  the  Prize  Crew  are,  as  a  general  rule,  to  be  taken 
in  the  manner  which  has  been  already  alluded  to;  but  if  the  Prize  be 
r*'>9fi1  "^'^"^'^  ^^^  *  foreign  port  where  *there  is  no  commission,  their 
L         J  afEdavit«  taken  in  suoh  port  have  been  admitted  in  evidence. (e) 

COCCLXXVI.  In  the  Prize  Court,  as  in  every  other  judicial  tribunal, 
there  are  certain  presumptions  which  legally  affect  the  parties,  and  are 
considered  as  of  general  application.  Possession  is  presumptive  evidence 
of  property. (/)  If  there  be  a  total  defect  of  evidence  to  establish  the 
.proprietary  interest,  it  is  presumed  to  belong  to  an  enemy.(y)  So,  goods 
found  in  an  enemy's  ship,  are  presumed  to  belong  t«  the  enemy,  unless 
a  distinct  neutral  character,  and  documentary  proof,  accompany  them. 
Res  in  hoslivm  navihus  prtesumuntur  esse  hoUium,  donee  contrarium 
firobetttr.(h) 

And  in  cases  where  the  property  falls  within  the  general  character  of 
contraband,  if  the  claimant  will  avail  himself  of  the  favourable  distinc- 
tion that  it  is  the  produce  of  his  own  country,  the  onits  of  establishing 
that  fact  is  on  hini.(i) 

Prim&facie,  a  merchant  is  taken  to  be  acting  for  himself,  and  upon 
his  own  account;  but  if  a  person  is  not  a  merchant,  that  may  give  a 
quaJifled  character  to  his  act5.(A)     If  in  the  ship's  papers  property  in  a 

(j)  The  Komeo,  0  Hob,,  p.  351.     Tbe  Maria,  1  lb.,  p.  340. 

(i)  The  Romeo,  6  lb.,  p.  351. 

(a)  The  Yriendsehap,  4  lb.,  p.  ise.  (b)  The  Sarah,  3  lb.,  p.  330. 

(0)  The  Maria,  1  lb.,  p.  340.  (d)  The  Edward,  4  lb.,  p.  68. 

(e)  The  Peacock,  4  Rob.,  p.  185,  Tb*  Arabella  &  Madeira,  29  Galiisoa'a  (Amer  ) 
Kep.,  p.  388. 

(/)  Miller  v.  The  Reaolution,  2  Dallas's  (Araer.)  Rep,,  p.  19, 

Iff)  Sir  W.  Scott  nnd  Sir  J.  Nieholl'a  Letter  to  Mr.  Jar,  ante.  p.  551.  The  Maii- 
nuB,  lBob.,p.  3L  .  ■I' 

(A)  Loccenius,  1.  ii.  c.  iv.  n.  11.  Qrotius,  De  Jur.  Bel.  et  Pic  1,  iii  c  vi  s  G 
Bee  Bynk.  Q.  J.  Pnb.,  1.  i.  c.  liii.' 

(i)  The  Twee  Juffrouwen,  4  Rob.,  p.  242, 

|t)  Till'  Joiige  Pietcr,  4  lb.,  p,  79. 
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voyage  from  an  enemy's  port  be  described  "for  neutral  aoqount,"  this  U 
such  a  general  mode  aa  points  to  no  designation  whatever;  and  under 
such  a  description  no  person  can  say  that  the  cargo  belongs  to  him,  or 
can  entitle  himself  to  the  possession  of  it  as  his  property.  In  such  a  case 
farther  proof  is  indispensable.  (/)  Where  a  ship  has  been  captured  and 
carried  into  an  enemy's  port,  and  is  *afterward8  found  in  posses-  p^.^,.-. 
sion  of  a  neutral,  the  presumption  is,  that  there  has  been  a  regular  L  J 
condemnation,  and  the  proof  of  the  contrary  rests  on  the  party  claiming 
the  property  against  the  neutral  possessor,  ^m.)  Where  a  Treaty  expressly 
provides  for  the  removal  of  persona  who  happen  to  be  settled  in  a  ceded 
port,  the  burden  of  proof  rests  on  the  other  party,  to  show  that  they  did 
not  intend  to  remove;  for  the  presumption  is  already  to  he  taken  in  their 
favour.(?t)  Where  the  master  of  a  captured  ship  is  not  fairly  discredited, 
his  testimony  as  to  destination  is  generally  conclusive  on  that  point. (o) 
So  his  testimony  of  the  ill-treatment  of  his  crew,  if  uncontradicted.(  p) 
Where  the  voyage  is  from  the  port  of  one  enemy  to  the  port  of  another 
enemy,  and  farther  proof  is  required,  the  double  correspondence  of  the 
shipper  and  consignee  should  be  produced,  for  there  is  a  double  interest 
to  be  rebutted ;  but  if  the  voyage  be  to  a  neutral  port,  the  correspondence 
with  the  shipper  is  al]  that  is  usually  required. (g) 

CCCCLXXVII.  B.  We  have  now  to  consider  the  question  as  to  far- 
ther  proof . 

a.  To  Claimants. 

B-  To  Captors. 

CCCCLXXVin.  Though  it  be  a  cardinal  rule  that  the  question  of 
the  legality  of  the  capture  is  to  be  decided,  in  the  first  instance,  upon 
the  ship's  papers,  and  upon  the  depositions  of  the  crew  who  are  examined, 
it  may  happen  upon  the  hearing  of  the  case  with  respect  to  the  facts  so 
put  in  evidence  that  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  ends  of  justice  that 
farther  proof  should  be  admitted. 

*It  is  observed  hy  Mr.  Justice  Story,  that  in  the  Supreme  r^^oy-i 
Courts  of  the  North  American  United  States,  during  tto  whole  l-  -i 
of  the  last  maritime  war  in  which  that  country  was  engaged,  no  farther 
proof  va&  ever  admitted  until  the  cause  had  been  first  heard  upon  the 
original  evidence ;  although  various  applications  were  made  to  procure  a 
relasation  of  the  rule.(»"J 

GCCCLXSrX.  Where  farther  proof  is  admissible,  it  may,  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Court,  he  by  affidavits  and  other  papers  introduced  without 
any  formal  allegations,  or  by  wiy  of  2>le.a  ami  proof  where  formal  alle- 
gations are  made  by  each  paitj  in  the  nature  of  special  pleadings;  and 
it  may  he  opened  to  the  clatnianlb  only,  or  to  the  captors  as  well  as 
claimants.  But  upon  a  simple  order  for  farther  proof,  the  captore  are 
not  entitled  to  adduce  any  new  evidence  unless  by  the  special  direction 
of  the  Court ;  hut  upon  plea  and  proof,  both  parties  are  at  liberty  to  in- 

(1}  The  Jonge  Pieter,  4  lb.,  p,  79. 

(ni)  Tlie  Countess  of  Lauderdale,  4  Rob.,  p.  233.         (»)  The  Diana,  5  Rob.,  p.  60. 

(o)  The  Carolina,  3  lb.,  p.  T5.     The  Convenientia,  4  lb.,  p.  300. 

(y)  The  Die  Fire  Damer,  5  lb.,  p.  357.  (s)  The  Vreede,  5  lb.,  p.  231. 

(f)  Storj  on  Priie  Courts,  (by  Pratt,}  pp.  18,  19. 
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troduoe  new  evidence  to  support  their  respective  allegations  and  the 
points  in  issue.(sl  During  the  present  war  the  question  of  the  admissi- 
bility of  the  captors  to  farther  proof  has  undergone  much  discussion. 
The  severe  construction  of  the  rule  as  to  what  is  probable  cause  of  seizure, 
pressed  against  the  captors  by  the  Appellate  Court  in  the  case  of  the 
Ostsee,  was  urged  as  a  reason  for  admitting  the  captors  more  frequently 
than  Lord  Stowel!  had  been  inclined  to  do,  to  the  liberty  of  farther  proof. 
Nevertheless,  the  Judge  of  the  Prize  Court  was  of  opinion  that  the 
general  rule  must  be  adhered  to  of  refusing  the  captors  the  liberty  of 
farther  "proof,  and  that  the  concession  of  it  must  be  a  matter  of  excejition 
to  that  rule,f() 

r*^qcn  '^^^  Court  is  in  no  case  concluded  by  the  original  evidence  *but 
>-  -I  may  order  farther  proof  on  a  doubt  arising  from  any  course  or 
quarter  jfw)  aod  it  will  sometimes  direct  it  where  suspicion  is  produced 
by  extrinsic  evidence. (a:)  But  this  is  rarely  done,  unless  there  be  some- 
thing in  the  original  evidence,  which  lays  a  suggestion  for  prosecuting 
the  inquiry  farther;/^)  and  where  the  case  is  perfeetSy  clear,  and  not 
liable  to  any  just  suspicion,  the  disposition  of  the  Court  leans  strongly 
against  the  introduction  of  extraneous  matter,  and  against  permitting  the 
captors  to  enter  upon  farther  inquiry.^^l 

Ih    n     t     d  n    y  f  f    th     p  jof  are  where  the  cause  appears 

d  ubtf  1  up      th      n    u  I  p  p  T3       d  th    a  swerstothe  standing  inter- 

t  dnsuh  fhprt      have  conducted  themselves 

w  th        d  f  tl    and  th  d  fi     n  y  may  be  referred  to  honest 

gn  m    t  k     th    (    u  t  w  11   ndul      them  with  time  to  supply 

th    d  f    t     by  tl        t    du  t    n    f      w       d  nee.     But  farther  proof  is, 

n  n  a       tt        fit  and        t     n  the  sound  discretion  of  the 

C  urt      F    th      p      f  IS    n  all  n         ary,  where  the  master  does 

n  t   w  a    t  ^  nt    f  th    p    p    ty ;(«)  where  the  shipment, 

th  Uph  Stat  d  f    b  t    1         uut  t  stated  to  be  on  account  of 

any  particular  person  ;(t)  where  the  ship  has  been  purchased  in  the  ene- 
my's country  ;(^c)  where  there  has  been  any  loss  or  suppression  of  mate- 
rial papers  {{d)  and,  indeed,  in  all  cases,  where  the  defects  of  the  papers, 
the  conduct  of  the  parties,  the  nature  of  the  voyage,  ot  the  original  evi- 
r*finm  '^^""^  *'^  general,  induces  any  doubt  of  the  proprietary  interest, 
L         -I  the  legality  of  the  trade,  or  the  integrity  of  the  transactions. 

CCCCLXXX.  But  it  is  not  in  every  case  where  farther  proof  is  ne- 
cessary, that  the  parties  will  be  permitted  to  introduce  it;  for  the  privi- 
lege may  be  forfeited  by  fraud  or  gross  misconduct.  And  in  cases  where 
farther  proof  is  necessary,  if  it  is  not  allowed,  the  penal  consequences  are 
as  fatal  as  if  the  property  were  originally  liostile,  since  a  condemnation 

SThe  Adriana,  1  Rob.,  p.  313. 
The  Oatsee,  Keports  of  Cases  in  the  Prize  Court  and  Court  of  Appeal, 
(1856,)  parti,  p.  Il4. 
(«)  The  Eomeo,  6  Rob.,  p.  351.  (i)  Ibid, 

(ji)  The  Sarah,  3  Rob.,  p.  330.  (i]  The  Eomeo,  6  lb.,  p.  351. 

(o)  The  Eenrom,  2  lb.,  p.  1.     The  Juno.  2  lb.,  p.  121.    The  ConYenienlJa,  4  lb., 

p.  aoi. 

(6)  The  Jonge  Pietflr,  4  lb.,  p.  79.  U)  TheWelvaart,  1  lb.,  p.  122. 

(rf)ThePolly,  3Ib.,  p.  3G1. 
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certainly  follows  the  denial. (e)  Farther  proof  is  never  allowed  to  the 
claimaats  wtere  fraudulent  papers  have  been  used;{/)  where  there  has 
been  a  spoliation  of  papers  ;(^)  where  there  has  beea  a  frandulent  cover- 
ing or  suppression  of  an  enemy's  interest  ;(^)  where  there  is  a  false  des- 
tination and  false  papers  ;(t')  nor  in  general  where  the  ease  appears  inca- 
pable *of  fair  explanation, (i)  orwhere  there  has  been  gross  pre-  r^fA-i-i 
varication,  or  an  attempt  to  impose  spurious  claims  upon  the  *-  ' 

Conrt,  or  such  a  want  of  good  faith  as  shows  that  the  parties  cannot, 
safely  be  trusted  with  an  order  for  farther  proof. 

If,  upon  farther  proof  ordered,  no  proof  is  adduced,  or,  the  proof  be 
defective,  or  the  parties  refuse  to  swear,  or  swear  evasively,  it  is  deemed 
conclusive  evidence  of  hostile  interests,  or  of  such  misconduct  as  author- 
izes condemnation. 

And  it  is  a  general  rule  of  the  Prize  Court,  that  the  onus  prohandi 
that  the  property  is  neutral  rests  upon  the  claimant;  and  if  he  fails  t<i 
show  it,  condemnation  ensues, (^) 

CCCCLXXXI.  In  cases  where  farther  proof  is  admitted  on  behalf  of 
the  captors,  they  may  introduce  papers  taken  on  board  of  another  ship, 
if  they  are  properly  verified  by  affidavit.(»n)  And  they  may  also  invoke  pa- 
pers from  another  Prize  Cause.(ii)  It  has  even  been  permitted  to  the 
captors  to  invoke  the  depositions  of  the  claimaat  given  in,  in  anothev 
cause,  to  prove  his  domicil  at  the  first  hearing,  and  without  an  order  for 
farther  proof.fo)  And  upon  an  order  for  farther  proof,  the  affidavits  of 
the  captors,  as  to  the  facts  within  their  owu  knowledge,  are  admissible 
eTidence.{^) 

CCCCLXXXII.  In  respect  to  ihe  persons  kJio  may  be  witnesses  in 
Prize  Causes,  it  is  very  clear,  that  an  alien  enemy,  as  such,  is  not  in 

(e)  Ttie  Welvaart,  1  lb.,  p.  122.  The  Jattronw  Anna,  lb.,  p.  125.  The  Graaf 
BecnEtoff,  3  lb.,  p.  109.     The  Eenrom,  3  lb,,  p.  1. 

(/)  The  Welvaart,  I  lb.,  p.  122,  The  Joffrouw  Anna,  lb.,  p.  125.  The  Juff- 
roTiw  Elbreoht,  lb,,  p,  127. 

{g)  The  Rising  Sun,  2  lb.,  p,  104,  (A)  The  Graaf  Bemstorff,  3  lb  ,  p.  lOii, 

"El  potir  ce  gu'U  pourroti  advenir,  gu'atieunt  de  tun  dita  Allien  et  Confederez,  voud- 
Toyenl  ports-  pha  grandt  faveiir  &  not  diU  ermema  <t  advenairea,  ja'd  noiw,  et  A  not 
diU  lubjett,  el  d,  eeste  cauaa,  mudroysnt  dire  el  eouraUair  eontre  vcriU,  que  lea  navires 
pria  en  laer  pat  noi  Hit  aubjeeta  tear-  apparliendrogent  emeiable  la  mercAandise,  paiir 
m  frauder  noa  dita  aubjeCa,  Kouloni  el  otdonwma,  qu'incontinent  aprfes  la  prise  et 
abordement  de  navire,  nos  dils  snbjetB  facent  diligence  de  recoavrer  !e  oharte 
partie,  et  autre  lettres  concernant  ta  charge  du  navire;  et  incontinent  k  leur 
arriv-ement  it  terre,  lee  mettre  par  devera  le  lieutenant  de  nostra  dlt  admiral,  &  tin 
de  eognoistre  it  qni  le  navire  et  marcbandises  appartiennent;  et  oil  ne  aaroit  trou- 
T^e  charte  dedans  les  dits  navires,  oil  que  le  maiatre  et  eampagnona  I'euaaent  jettfe  m 
la  mer,po«T  eneeler  le  verili,  voulona  queles  dila  navirea  ainstpria,  avec  lea  diia  himef. 
mm-ehandisea  ealana  dedana  aoyeat  declares  de  bonne  j)rtM."--OrdonnaQce  de  1584, 
art.  70,  da  5  Septenibre,  1708,  do  21  Octobre,  1744,  art,  6, 
■    (i)  The  Nancy,  3  Rob,,  p.  132,     The  Mats,  6  !b.,  p,  79. 

Ik]  The  Vtoiv  Hormina,  1  Rob.,  p.  163. 

(i)  The  Walslngham  Packet,  2  lb.,  p.  77.  The  Eosalie  and  Betty,  lb.,  p.  343, 
The  Conotesa  of  Lauderdale,  4  lb,,  p.  2B3, 

(m)  The  Romeo,  6  lb.,  p,  351.     The  Maria,  1  lb.,  p.  340, 

(n)  The  Romeo,  6  lb.,  p.  350.  The  Sarah,  3  lb,,  p,  330.  The  Vriendschap,  4 
lb,,  p.  160. 

(o)  Ibid.  {p)  The  Maria,  1  Bob,,  p.  340,     The  Resolution,  6  lb,,  p,  13. 
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iS  ;(g)  and,  *iDdeed,  in  ordinary 
■,  whether  national,  neutral,  or  hostile,  are 
necessary  witaessea  in  the  cause. (r)  Aod  upon  farther  proof  ordered, 
the  attestations  of  the  claimant  and  his  clerks,  and  the  correspondence 
between  him  and  his  agents,  are  admissible  evidence,  and  proper  proofs 
of  property  ;(s\  and  upon  farther  proof,  the  affidavits  of  the  eaptora,  even 
without  a  release,  are  good  evidence  of  facts  within  their  own  know- 
ledgejfi)  but  except  under  peculiar  circumstances,  the  affidavits  of  cap- 
tors arc  not  received  in  our  Prize  Courts. (it) 

Where  farther  proof  is  ordered,  affidavits  taken  in  foreign  countries, 
before  notaries  public  whoso  attestations  are  properly  verified,  are  in 
general  proper  evidence.  But  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  by  a  rule  of  the  Court  required,  that  all  such  evidence  shall 
be  taken  under  a  commission  from  the  Court. (a;)  It  is,  however,  a  gene- 
ral rule  of  the  IMze  Court  not  to  issue  any  commission  to  be  executed 
in  the  enemy's  country.(y) 

CCCCL30CXIII.  The  questions  which  are  most  ordinarily  discussed 
in  Prize  Courts  at  the  hearing  of  the  cause,  respect  the  national  charac- 
ter of  the  property  ;  and  this  depends  ordinarily  upon  the  national  domi- 
cil  of  the  asserted  proprietor,  or  upon  the  nature  of  the  title  which  he 
asserts  over  the  property;  but  sometimes  upon  the  habits  and  trade  of 
r*rf|in  *^^  ^^9>  *upon  the  nature  of  the  voyage  or  of  the  cargo,  or  upon 
L  J  the  legal  or  illegal  conduct  of  the  parties  themselves.  In  all 
these  cases  where  the  property  is  condemned,  it  is  by  fiction,  or  rather 
by  intendment  of  law,  deemed  the  property  of  enemies,  that  is,  of  persons 
3  BO  to  be  considered  in  the  particular  transaction,  and  is  con- 

CCCCLXXXIV.  With  respect  to  the  Katiouality  of  Persom,  or  the 
question,  who  are  to  be  considered  enemies  or  not,  the  general  principle 
is,  that  every  person  is  to  be  considered  as  belonging  to  that  country 
where  he  has  his  domicil,  whatever  may  be  his  native  or  adopted 
country  .(a^ 

(?)  The  Fulcon,  6  lb.,  p.  194.  (r)  The  Henrick  and  Maria,  4  Rob.,  p.  43. 

{»)  The  Adelaide,  3  lb.,  p.  2B1. 

(()  The  Maria,  1  lb.,  p.  340.  The  Resolution,  8  lb.,  p.  13.  The  Sally,  1  Galli- 
son'3  (Amer.)  Rep.,  p.  401. 

(u)  The  Henrick'  and  Maria,  4  Bob.,  p.  51,  note  (a).  The  Grotins,  9  Cranch's 
(Amer.)  Rep,,  p.  368.  The  Sally,  1  Gallison's  (Amer.)  Rep.,  p.  401.  The  Haabet, 
e  Rob.,  p.  54.  The  Glierktigheit,  6  lb.,  p.  58,  note  (a).  The  Charlotte  Caroline, 
I  Dodson's  Rep.,  pp.  193,  199. 

(x)  The  London  Packet,  2  Wheaton's  (Amer.)  Ryp.,  p.  3Tl. 

(y)  The  MagnuB,  1  Bob.,  p.  31.     The  Diana,  2  GalliEon's  (Amer.)  Kep.,  p.  93. 

(z)  The  Elsebe,  5  Bob.,  p.  173.  The  Neily,  1  lb.,  p.  219,  note  to  the  Hoop.  For 
American  cases,  see :— The  Alexander,  8  Cranoh's  (Amer.)  Rep.,  169.  The  Julia, 
lb.,  p.  181.  The  Thomas  Gibbons,  lb.,  p.  421.  The  St.  Lawrence,  1  Gailison's 
(Amer.)  Rep.,  p.  533.     The  Joseph,  lb.,  p.  D45. 

(a)  The  Vigilaotia,  i  Rob.,  p.  1.  The  Endraught,  lb.,  p.  19.  The  Sarah  Chris- 
tina, lb.,  p.  23T.  The  Indian  Chief,  3  lb.,  p.  S3.  The  President,  5  lb.,  p.  37T, 
The  NeptuQus,  B  lb.,  p.  403.  For  American  oases,  see:— The  Venus,  9  Cranch's 
(Amer.)  Rep.,  p.  253.  The  Frances,  Gillespie's  Claim,  1  Gailison's  (Amer.)  Rep., 
p.  614.  The  Mary  and  Susan,  Richardson's  Claim,  1  Wheaton's  (Amer.)  Rep. 
M'Connel  v.  Hector,  2  Bosanquet  &  Puller,  p.  113.  Bjnk.  Q.  J.  Pub.  eh.  iii.,  Du 
Ponceau's  edition,  pp.  19,  2C>. 
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And  the  masters  and  crews  of  ships  are  deemed  to  possess  *the  [-i}i(>n. -i 
national  character  of  the  ships  to  which  they  belong,  during  the  <-  -I 
time  of  their  employment  ■,(6'\  and  even  if  a  person  goes  into  a  belligerent 
coantry  originally  for  temporary  purposes,  he  will  not  preserve  hia  neu- 
tral character,  if  he  remain  tliere  seyeral  years,  paying  taxes,  &c.(e) 
And  a  neutral  consul,  resident  and  trading  in  a  belligerent  country,  is, 
as  to  his  mercaatiie  character,  deemed  a  belligerent  of  that  country;(d) 
aod  the  same  rule  applies  to  the  subject  of  one  belligerent  country,  resi- 
dent in.  the  country  of  its  enemy  and  carrying  on  trade  there  :(c)  but 
the  character  acquired  by  mere  domicil  ceases  upon  remOTal  from  the 
country.^y^  The  native  character  easily  reverts,  and  it  requires  fewer 
circumstances  to  constitute  domicil  in  the  case  of  a  native,  than  to  im- 
press the  national  character  on  one  who  is  originally  of  another  coun- 
tvyJff)  and  in  his  fevoui,  a  party  is  deemed  to  have  changed  his  domicil, 
and  his  native  character  reverts,  as  soon  as  he  puts  himself  in  itinere  to 
return  to  his  native  country  animo  revertendi.{K) 

In  general,  a  neutral  merchant  trading  in  the  ordinary  manner  with  a 
belligerent  countiy,  does  not,  by  the  mere  accident  of  his  having  a 
stationed  agent  there,  contract  the  character  of  the  enemy. (ij  But  it  is 
otherwise,  if  he  be  not  *engaged  in  trade  upon  the  ordinary  r*cnK-i 
footing  of  a  neutral  merchant,  but  as  a  privileged  trader  of  the  *-  -I 
enemy,  for  then  it  is  in  effect  a  hostile  trade. (A)  So  if  the  agency  carry 
on  a  trade  from  the  hostile  country,  which  is  not  clearly  neutral,^;)  and 
if  a  person  be  a  partner  in  a  house  of  trade  in  an  enemy's  countiy,  he  is, 
as  to  the  concerns  and  trade  of  that  house,  deemed  an  enemy;  and  his 
share  is  liable  to  confiscation  as  such,  notwithstanding  his  own  residence 
is  in  a  neutral  country,  for  the  domicil  of  the  bouse  is  considered  in  this 
r^pect  as  the  domioil  of  the  partners. (ni)  But  if  he  has  a  house  of  trade 
in  a  neutral  country,  he  has  not  the  benefit  of  the  same  principle  ;■  for  if 
his  own  personal  residence  be  in  the  hostile  country,  his  share  in  the 

"  On  Q'ftuca  aucun  fgard  aus  passe-ports  accordSa  par  les  princes  neutres  ou 
alliiJs,  tant  au  propri^taires  qu'aus  niidtrfs  des  navires  sujets  des  §tats  enneuiis, 
s'ils  n'ont  ^te  naturalises,  «t  n'ont  transfer^  leure  domicile  dans  les  ^tats  dea  dita 
princes  avant  la  declaration  de  la  presente  guerre.  Ne  pourcont  pareillement  les 
dits  propriStaires  et  maStres  dea  navires  ou  sujets  dea  fitats  enneinis,  qui  anrout 
obtenu  les  dits  lettres  de  naturalitS  jouir  de  leur  effet  si,  de  puis  qu'elle  ont  ^t^ 
obtennes  ils  sent  retoumes  dans  les  fetata  ennemie  ponr  j  oonlinner  leur  com- 
merce."    B^lement  du  21  Octobre,  1744,  art.  11,  Deer.  3G,  Juiliet,  1778,  art.  6. 

(b)  The  Endraught,  1  Rob.,  p.  23.  The  Bernon,  lb.,  p.  102.  Vide  the  Embden, 
lb.,  p.  IT.     The  Frederick,  5  lb.,  p.  8.    Tlie  Ann,  1  Dodson,  p.  221. 

(c)  The  Harmony,  2  Hob.,  p.  322.    The  Enibdon,  I  lb.,  p.  17. 
Id)  The  Indian  Chief,  3  lb.,  p.  22.    The  Josephine,  4  lb.,  p.  25. 

(e)  The  Citto,  3  lb.,  p.  38.     M'Connel  v.  Hector,  3  Bosanquet  k  Puller,  p.  113. 

(/The  Indian  Chief,  3  Rob.,  p.  12.  (g)  La  Virginie,  5  lb.,  p.  96. 

(A)  The  Indian  Chief,  3  lb.,  p.  12.  The  St.  Lawrence,  1  Gallisoa's  (Amer.) 
Eep.,  p.  467. 

H)  The  Anna  Catharina,  4  Rob.,  p.  119.    The  Recdiberg,  lb.,  p.  139. 

(*)  The  Anna  Catharina,  4  Rob.,  p.  119.  [1)  Ibid. 

(m)  The  Tigilantia,  1  Bob.,  pp.  I,  14, 19.  The  Snsa,  2  lb,,  p.  255.  The  Indiana, 
3  lb,,  p.  44,  note  (1).  The  Portland,  Ibid.  The  Vriendschap,  4  lb.,  p.  166.  The 
Jonge  Klasaina,  5  lb.,  p.  297.  The  Ankmia  Johanna,  I  Wheaton'a  (Amer.)  Eep., 
p.  1B9.     The  Si.  Joae  Indiana,  2  GaUison'a  (Amer.)  Bep.,  p.  268. 
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property  of  the  neutral  house  ia  liable  to  eondemnatioQ.(ji)  However, 
where  a  neutral  is  engaged  in  peace,  in  a  house  of  trade  m  the  enemy's 
country,  his  property,  80  engaged  in  the  house,  is  not,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  war,  confiscated ;  hut  if  he  continues  in  the  house  after  the 
knowledge  of  the  war,  it  is  liable,  as  above  stated,  to  oonfiscation.(o)  It 
is  a  settled  principle,  that  traffic  alone,  independent  of  residence,  will,  in 
some  oases,  confer  a  hostile  character  on  the  individual ;( p)  and  if  a 
r*finn  "si'*''^  ^^  engaged  in  the  enemy's  navigation,  it  not  only  *afrects 
L  J  the  peculiar  TCssel  in  which  he  ia  employed,  but  all  other  vessels 
belonging  to  him  that  have  no  distinct  national  character  impressed  upon 
them.(3') 

COCCLXXXV.  With  respect  to  the  Nationality  of  Ships.  Ships 
are  deemed  to  belong  to  the  country  under  whose  Jlai/  and  pass  they 
navigate;  and  this  circumstance  is  conclusive  upon  their  character.(r)  So, 
even  if  purchased  by  a  neutral,  if  they  are  habitually  engaged  in  the  trade 
of  the  enemy's  ooantry,(sJ  even  though  there  be  no  seaport  in  the  territory 
of  the  neutTal;f()  but,  in  general,  and  unless  under  special  circumstances, 
the  national  character  of  ships  depends  on  the  residence  of  the  owner.(w) 
When,  however,  it  is  said  that  the  flag  and  pass  are  conclusive  on  the 
character  of  the  ship,  the  meaning  is  this :  that  the  party  who  takes  the 
benefit  of  them,  ia  himself  hound  by  them ;  he  is  not  at  liberty,  when 
they  happen  to  operate  to  his  disadvantage,  to  turn  round  and  deny  the 
character  which  he  has  worn  for  his  own  benefit,  and  upon  the  credit  of 
his  own  oath  or  solemn  declarations;  but  they  do  not  bind  other  parties 
as  against  him ;  other  parties  are  at  liberty  to  show  that  these  are  spurious 
credentials,  assumed  for  the  purpose  of  disguising  the  real  character  of 
the  vessel;  and  it  is  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  ordinary  occupation  of 
a  Prize  Court,  to  pull  off  this  mask,  and  exhibit  the  vessel  so  disguised 
in  her  true  character  of  an  enemy's  vessel. (a;)  Ships  and  cargoes  engaged 
in  the  privileged  and  peculiar  trade  of  a  nation,  under  a  special  contract, 
and  the  sanction  of  the  Government,  are  considered  as  affected  by 
r*fifi7n  *''"^  character  of  the  nation,  and  if  it  bo  hostile,  the  trade 
L  -I  is  stamped  with  the  same  character  ;(^)  and  the  produce  of  an 
estate  situated  in  an  hostile  colony,  is  so  impressed  with  the  character 
of  the  soil,  that  although  the  owner  of  the  estate  be  resident  in  a  neutral 
country,  his  interest  in  the  produce  ia  deemed  enemy's  property. (s) 

(n)  Ibid.  TheFrancei,  1  Gallison's  (Amer.)  Rep,,  p.  618.  S.  C.  8  CrRuch's 
(Amer.)  Rap.,  p.  348. 

[o]  The  Vigilantia,  1  Rob.,  pp.  I,  14,  15.     The  Susa,  2  lb.,  pp.  2al,  255. 

\p)  Ibid.     The  Vciecdsciiap,  4  lb.,  p.  166. 

U)  Tlie  Vriendsclmp,  4  Rob.,  p.  166. 

(r)  Tlie  Tigilantia,  1  Rob.,pp,  1,  19,  26.  The  Vrow  Anna  Cathariaa,  5  lb.,  p. 
161.     The  Success,  I  DodEon,  p.  131. 

(a)  The  Vigilaatia,  I  Rob.,  pp.  i,  19,  26.     The  Planter'a  Wensch,  5  lb.,  p.  22. 

\t)  Ibid.  (u)  Ibid.    The  Magnus,  1  Rob.,  p.  31. 

(x)  The  Fortuna,  1  Dodson,  p,  8T.    The  Sacceas,  lb.,  p.  131. 

{y)  The  Princessa,  2  Rob.,  p.  49.  The  Anna  Catherina,  4  lb.,  p.  lO'Z.  The 
HendEberg,  4  lb.,  p.  121.  The  Vrow  Anna  Catharina,  5  lb.,  p.  161.  The  Co- 
mercen,  1  Wheaton's  (Amer.)  Rep.,  p.  382.     Vide  the  Vreede  Scholtys,  5  Rob.,  p. 
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CCCCLXXXVI.  In  respect  to  tlie  transfers  of  enemies'  ships  dur- 
ing war,  it  is  certain  that  purchases  of  them  by  neutrals  are  not,  in 
general,  illegal ;  but  such  purchases  are  liable  to  great  suspicion ;  and  if 
good  proof  be  not  given  of  their  validity  by  a  bill  of  sale  and  payment  of 
a  reasonable  consideration,  it  will  materially  impair  the  validity  of  the 
neutral  claim  i(a)  and  if  the  purchase  be  made  by  an  agent,  his  letters 
of  procuration  must  be  produced  and  proved  ;(&)  and  if  after  such  trans- 
fer the  ship  be  employed  habitually  in  the  enemy's  trade,  or  under  the 
management  of  a  hostile  proprietor,  the  sale  will  be  deemed  merely 
colourable  and  collusive, (c)  But  the  right  of  purchase  bj  neutrals 
extends  only  to  merchant  *ships  of  enemies ;((?)  for  the  purchase 
of  ships  of  war  belonging  to  enemies,  is  held  to  be  invalid  ;(e)  L  ^ 
and  a  sale  of  a  merchant  ship,  made  by  an  enemy  to  a  neutral  during 
war,  must  be  an  absolute  unconditional  sale.{/)  Anything  tending  to 
continue  the  interest  of  the  enemy  in  the  ship  vitiates  a  contract  of  this 
description  altogether.{(?) 

CCCCLXXXVII.  With  respect  to  the  froprietary  interests  in  car- 
ffoei,  though,  in  general,  the  rules  of  the  Common  Ijow  apply,  yet  there 
are  many  peculiar  principles  of  Prize  Law  to  be  considered ;  it  is  a  general 
rule  that,  during  hostilities,  or  imminent  and  impending  danger  of  hos- 
tilities, the  property  of  parties  belligerent  eannot  change  its  national 
character  during  the  voyage,  or,  as  is  commonly  expressed,  in  transituJh) 
This  rule  equally  applies  to  ships  and  cargoes;  and  it  is  so  infiesible, 
that  it  is  not  relaxed,  even  in  owners  who  become  subjects  by  capitula- 
tion, after  the  shipment  and  before  the  capture.{ij  But  if  the  ship  sdla 
before  hostilities,  when  there  is  a  decided  slate  of  amity  between  the  two 
countries,  and  before  the  capture  the  owner,  though  circumstances  of 
hostility  may  have  intervened,  again  becomes  a  friend,  and  at  the  time 
of  the  capture,  and  also  at  the  time  of  adjudication,  he  is  in  a  capacity 
to  claim,  the  Prize  Courts  will  then  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  principle, 
that  the  national  character  cannot  be  altered  in  transitu,  and  will  restore 
to  liim.(i)  The  same  distinction  is  applied  to  purchases  made  by  neu- 
trals of  property  in  transitu;  if  purchased  during  a  state  of  war  esist- 
ing,  or  imminent  and  impending  danger  of  war,  the  contract  is  held 
invalid,  and  the  property  is  *deotucd  to  continue  as  it  was  at  the 
time  of  shipment  until  the  actual  delivery.    It  is  otherwise,  how-  i~         J 

(a)  TheBernon,  1  Eob.,  p.  103,     The  Sechs  Gesehwistem,  4  lb,,  p.  100. 
(J)  The  Argo.  1  lb,,  p.  158. 

UQ  propridtaire  eanemie,  ne  pourra  Itre  cens6  ueutre,  s'il  n"eu  a  ttc  fait  une  vente 
parvedant  lea  officiers  publics  qui  dotveaC  passer  cette  sorts  <3'actes,  et  si  cette 
rente  ne  se  troiive  aborde,  et  u'est  soutenu*  d'un  ponvoir  authentique  donnS  par 
le  premier  propria lai re,  lorsqail  ne  vend  pas  lui-njeme." — Rdglementdu  IT  Fevrier, 
1694;  du  12Mfli,  1698, 

(c)  Tlie  Jemmy,  i  Rob.,  p.  31.    The  Omnibus,  6  [b,,  p.  Yl. 

(d)  The  .«incrva,  6  Rob,,  pp.  398,  399.  (e)  Ibid.,  p.  39B. 

(/)  The  Packet  de  Bilboa,  2  Kob.,  p.  133.    The  Noydt  Gedacht,  2  lb.,  p.  137, 

(g)  Tbe  Sechs  Gesehwistem,  *  lb.,  p.  100,  Prize  Hep.  (1955). 

(A)  The  Danckebaar  Africaan,  1  lb.,  p.  107.    The  Horstelder,  !b,,  p.  114. 

(0  Ibid.  (k)  Ibid. 
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ever,  if  a  cootract  be  made  during  a  stato  of  peace,  and  without  contem- 
plation of  war;  for  uoder  such  circumstances,  the  Prize  Courts  will  recog- 
nise the  contract  and  enforce  the  title  acquired  under  it.(/)  And  pro- 
perty is  still  considered  in  transitu,  if  it  be  ultimately  destined  to  the 
hostile  country,  notwithstanding  it  has  arrived  at  a  neutral  port,  and  the 
ship  is  there  changed. (m)  The  reason  why  Courts  of  Admiralty  have 
established  this  rule  as  to  transfers  in  transitu  during  a  state  of  war,  or 
expected  war,  is  asserted  tfl  be,  that,  if  such  a  rule  did  not  exist,  all 
goods  shipped  in  the  enemy's  country  wonld  be  protected  by  transfera, 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  deteet.(n) 

CCCCLXXXVIII  The  same  public  policy  has  established  the  rale  of 
the  Prize  Courts  that  property  going  during  war,  to  bo  delivered  in 
the  enemy's  country  nnd  under  a  contract  to  become  the  property  of  the 
enemy  immediately  on  ariival  it  taken  in.  transitu,  is  to  be  considered 
as  enemy's  piopertj  (  1  And  all  contraete  of  purchase  effected  on  the 
part  of  the  belli„eient  where  the  pajment  is  executory  and  contingent 
on  delivery  at  an  ulterior  port  at  the  ri^L  of  the  neutral  vendor  or  ship- 
per, are  considered  as  contracts  in  frjud  of  the  Prize  Law;  and  the 
goods,  if  captured  i»  itanstlu  are  condemned  as  the  absolute  property 
of  the  enemj  (^  )  But  when  the  contrdct  is  made  in  time  of  peace,  and 
without  any  contemplation  ->t  war  no  such  rule  exists.fy)  But  the  rule 
is  applied  where  luch  a  (  ntract  is  on^inally  made  between  allies  in  the 
r*fil01  ^^^  ^^  ^  party  to  it  becomes  neutial  after  the  *contract,  and 
<-  J  betori,  the  eseoution  of  it  and  the  shipment  is  made  after- 
wards,(?■)  A  contract  )  j  i  neutral  with  a  privileged  company  of  the 
enemy,  with  a  view  to  the  transportation  of  the  whole  produce  of  a 
colony,  or  of  the  company  itself  if  made  during  war,  or  in  the  contem- 
plation of  war  18  pronounced  illegal  and  the  property  is  liable  to  con- 
demnation as  hostile  propeity  (  )  Eut  it  a  neutral,  during  peace,  and 
Tpilhout  contemplation  of  w  ir,  purchase  j.ooda  in  a  colony  from  a  regular 
privileged  company  there  ani  it  is  agreed  that  they  shall  bo  transported 
and  sold  in  (he  mtther  emntry  by  the  company's  agents  for  the  benefit 
of  the  neutral  the  contract  is  good  and  the  property  remains  neutral 
during  its  transit  notwithst  inding  an  intervening  war  of  the  mother 
country.  {(J 

In  ordinary  shipments  ot  goods  unaffected  by  the  foregoing  principles, 
the  question  of  proprietiry  interest  olteii  turns  on  minute  circumstances 
and  distinctions  the  general  principle  being  that,  if  they  are  going  for 
account  of  the  shipper  or  subject  to  hia  order  or  control,  the  property  is 
not  divested  tn  tiansilu  If  there  be  any  condition  annexed  to  the 
delivery  of  the  gojds  to  the  consi.nee  the  proprietary  interest  remains 
in  the  shipper  a  tw  thstanding  the  goodi  are  sent  in  pursuance  of  the 

(()  The  Vrow  Margaretha  1  Pob    p  33G      The  Jan  Frederick,  5  lb.,  p.  128. 

(m)  The  Carl  Walter  4  lb    p  30T 

(n)  Tha  Vrow  Margaretha  1  lb    p  336 

[a)  The  Sally  3  lb    p  800  note  (o) 

(p)  The  Atlas,  3  lb.,  p.  399.    TU«  Anna  Catharma,  41b.,  pp.  107,  113,  note. 

(5)  [bid.  (r)  The  Anna  Cathnrina,  4  Eob.,  pp.  107,  113, 

(»)  The  Bendsbepg,  lb.,  p.  131.    Tha  Jan  Frederick,  5  ib.,  p.  123. 

(<)  The  Vrow  Anna  Catharlna,  B  lb.,  p.  161. 
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orders  of  the  consignee.  Thus,  if  a  merchant  in  H.  sends  goods  to  A, 
iu  another  country,  by  order  of  B.  and  on  account  of  B.,  but  with  direc- 
tions not  to  deliver  them  unless  satisfaction  could  be  giTon  for  the  pay- 
ment, the  property  is  not  divested  from  the  shipper,  but  remains  hia  in 
transilu.fu) 

The  same  principle  applies  where  goods  are  shipped  to  tlie  orders  of 
the  shippers,  but  to  be  delivered  by  their  agents  to  the  consignee,  upon 
the  agents  being  satisfied  for  the  payment.(«l  So,  even  if  the  |-*(ji-i-| 
goods  are  stated  in  the  invoice  to  belong  to  the  claimants ;  yet  if  l  -I 
these  papers  are  inclosed  to  fite  consignee  as  agent  to  the  shippers,  and 
are  to  he  delivered  to  the  claimants,  only  upon  conditions  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  agent,  the  property  remains  in  the  shippers. (y)  But  if  the 
goods  are  consigned  to  an  agent  of  the  shippers,  hut  the  invoice,  &e., 
show  them  to  he  for  the  account  of  the  claimants,  and  the  invoice,  &c. 
are,  by  the  shippers,  sent  direciiy  to  the  claimants,  the  possession  of  these 
documents  gives  them  a  title,  and  establishes  the  intention  of  the  shipper 
to  Test  the  property  in  the  claimants  at  the  time  of  the  shipment.(a)  So, 
if  the  goods  are  shipped  to  the  consignee,  unconditionally,  for  the  use  of 
the  clairaants.(a)  But  if  the  goods  are  consigned  to  the  agent  of  the 
shippers,  and  there  are  discretionary  orders  given,  but  no  direction  for 
an  absolute  delivery  to  the  claimants,  the  property  remains  in  the  ship- 
pers.(6)  In  all  these  cases,  the  goods  are  supposed  to  have  been  pur- 
chased in  pursuance  of  the  orders  of  the  claimants ;  for  if  they  are  sent 
by  the  shippers  without  orders,  or  contrary  to,  or  different  from  orders 
either  in  quantity  or  kind,  the  proprietary  interest  remains  in  the 
shipper  during  the  transit,  notwithstanding  they  are  sent  by  direct  con- 
signment to  the  consignee. W 

It  is  certainly  competent  for  an  agent  abroad,  who  purchases  riteio-i 
*goods  in  pursuance  of  orders,  to  vest  the  proprietary  interest  in  <-  -■ 
his  principal,  immediately  on  the  purchase.  This  is  the  case  when  he 
purchases  esclusively  on  the  credit  of  the  principal,  or  makes  an  absolute 
appropriation  and  designation  of  the  property  for  his  principal.  But 
where  he  sells  his  own  goods  or  purchases  goods  on  his  own  credit  (and 
thereby  in  reality  bet  mes  the  owner,)  uo  property  in  such  goods  vests 
in  his  correspondent  until  he  has  done  some  notorious  act  to  divest 
himself  of  his  title  or  has  partod  with  the  possession  by  an  actual  and 
unconditional  delivery  for  the  use  of  such  eorrespondent.fi?)  But  such 
delivery  or  appropriation  to  the  use  of  his  correspondent,  need  not  be  by 

(w)  Cited  in  the  Aurora,  4  lb.,  p.  219. 

(x)  The  Aurora,  4  Rob.,  p.  21S.    Tbc  Merrimack,  Kimmel  and  Albert's  Cinim, 
8  Crancli's  (Amer.)  Rep.,  p.  317.     Seethe  Marianna.  6  Rob.,  p.  24. 
(y)  The  Merrimack,  8  Cranch's  (Amer.)  Rep.,  p.  31I. 
(i)  Ibid.,  Messra.  Wilkiaa'  Claim,  lb. 
(n)  Ibid.,  Messrs.  M'Kean  and  Woodland's  Claim.  lb. 

(b)  The  St.  Joae  Indiano,  Liiaur's  Claim,  2  GiUiis.  (Amer.)  Rep.,  p.  368.  I 
Wheaton's  (Amer.)  Rep.  p.  308. 

(c)  The  Venua,  8  Cranob's  (Amer.)  Rep.,  p.  253.  The  Frances,  Durham  and 
Randolph's  Claim,  I  Gallison's  (Amer.)  Bep.,  p.  445.  S.  C,  8  Cranch's  (Amer.) 
Rep.,  p.  344 ;  9  lb.,  p.  183.     The  Frances,  French's  Claim,  8  lb.,  p.  359. 

(d)  The  St,  Joze  Indiano,  2  Oallison's  (Amer.)  Bep.,  p.  368,  S.  C,  I  Wlieaton's 
(Amer.)  Rep.,  p.  208, 
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a  direct  act;  but  it  may  constructively  arise  from,  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  even  where  the  shipper  haa  made  an  immediate  assignment  of 
the  good8.(e) 

In  all  these  cases,  the  material  question  is,  whether  the  shipper  retains 
or  possesses  any  control  over  the  property  (independent  of  the  mere 
right  of  stoppage  in  fransifu  in  cases  of  insolvency,)  or  has  parted  with 
the  possession  and  all  authority  over  it.  For  if  an  enemy's  shipper 
consign  goods  or  money  to  his  correspondent  at  H.,  for  the  purpose  of 
answering  drafts  of  his  correspondent  in  A.,  without  any  letter  of  advice 
or  document,  making  it  the  absolute  property  of  such  correspondent,  or 
putting  it  out  of  his  own  control,  it  still  remains  the  property  of  the 
shipper ;  for  he  may  at  any  time  countermand  the  order,  or  give  the 
goods  or  money  a  new  direction.  In  substance  it  is  the  same  transaction 
as  if  a  person  send  a  sum  of  money  to  his  private  banker,  directing  him 
to  hold  it  subject  to  the  order  of  A. ;  in  which  case  if,  on  the  nest  day, 
and  before  any  such  order  had  been  given,  or  even  the  fact  of  lodgment 
known  to  the  other  party,  he  had  changed  his  purpose,  and  directed  a 
r*fi1 11  '^o'l^^i'sion  *of  the  money  to  another  object,  it  is  clear  that  the 
L         J  bankers  could  not  resist  with  effect.^/1 

The  same  penalty  is  applied  to  subjects  of  allies  in  the  war  trading 
vrith  the  common  enemy(i/J  as  to  a  subject  of  an  enemy.  But  a  citizen 
of  a  belligerent  country,  domiciled  in  a  neutral  country,  may  lawfully 
trade  with  the  enemy  of  his  native  country,(ft^  with  the  eseeption  of  the 
ease  of  trade  in  articles  contraband  of  war.(i)  And  if  the  party  intends 
to  trade  with  the  enemy,  but,  during  the  voyage,  the  port  becomes 
neutral,  the  penalty  is  saved;  for  there  must  be  the  act  as  well  as  the 
intention. (A)  And  even  assuming  that,  after  the  knowledge  of  war,  a 
citizen  domiciled  in  the  enemy's  country  may  lawfully  withdraw  his 
property  without  a  license  from,  his  government,  which  has  been  denied, (Z) 
at  all  events,  it  must  be  done  in  a  reasonable  time ;  and  ten  months  after 
the  war  is  too  late,  and  the  party  will  then  be  deemed  engaged  in  a  trade 
with  the  enemy. (ill)  And  if  a  vessel  take  on  board  a  cargo  from  an 
enemy's  ship,  under  the  pretence  that  it  is  ransomed,  it  is  an  illegal 
traffic.  Even  admitting  the  ransoming  of  captured  property  to  be  legal, 
it  cannot  be  admitted  to  be  made  at  any  distance  of  time,  and  by  any 
new  voyages  undertaken  for  this  special  purpose. (nj  And  sailing  under 
the  onemy'slicenseisdecmcd,^er  se,  an  efficientcause  of  condemnation. (oj 
r*(il4n  *These  observations  on  the  subject  of  proprietary  interests, 
<-  -I  may  be  concluded  with  the  remark,  that  to  entitle  the  claimant 

(e)  The  Mary  and  Susan,  lb.,  p.  25.  (  f)  The  Josephine,  4  Rob.,  p.  2!i. 

(g)  The  Nniade,  4  lb.,  p.  851.  The  Neptunus,  6  lb.,  p.  403.  Bynk.  Q,  J.  Pub., 
cap,  X.,  Da  Ponceaa'e  editioo,  p.  81. 

(ft)  The  Danaus,  4  Rob.,  p.  255,  not*. 

(i)  The  Neptunas,  6  lb.,  p.  403.    The  Ann,  I  Dodson,  221. 

(k)  The  Abby,  5  Bob.,  p.  251. 

(l)  The  Mary,  1  Gailisoo's  (Amer.)  Bep.,  p.  620. 

(m)  The  St.  Lawrence,  lb.,  p.  467.    8.  C,  D  Cranch'a  (Amer.)  Rep.,  p.  120. 

(n)  The  Lord  Wellington,  2  Gallison'a  (Amer.)  Rep.,  p.  103. 

(o)  The  Julia,  1  lb.,  p.  594.  S.  C,  8  Cranch'a  (Amer.)  Rep.,  p.  181.  The  Au- 
rora, 8  Crarch's  (Amer.)  Rep.,  p.  203.  The  Hiram,  Ih.,  p.  444.  S.  C,  1  Whea- 
ton'E  (Amer.)  Rep.,  p.  440.    The  Ariadne,  2  lb.,  p.  143. 
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to  Bustain  his  claim  in  the  Prize  Court,  the  property  must  he  proTcd  to 
be  neutral,  stall  periods  from  the  time  of  shipment,  without  intermiasiou, 
to  the  arrival  and  suhsequent  aale  in  the  port  of  the  eaemy.fpj  And 
if  it  he  hostile  at  the  time  of  sJiipment,  it  is  (aa  has  been  already  stated^ 
a  universal  rule  to  condemn  it,  although  the  owner  has  hecome  a  friend 
or  subject.  (5) 

CCCCLXXXIX.  Before  this  subject  be  closed  it  may  he  well  to  con- 
sider how  far  the  illegal  acts  of  the  •master  bind  the  interests  of  the  oicner 
of  the  ship  or  cargo. 

It  is  a  general  principle,  that  the  act  of  tho  master  at  all  events  binds 
the  owner  of  the  ship,  as  much  as  if  the  act  were  committed  by  himself.^?-) 
If,  therefore,  the  master  deviate  into  a  blockaded  port,  the  owner  is 
bound  by  the  act,  and  is  not  permitted  to  aver  his  ignorance  of  the  act, 
or  that  the  master  acted  against  his  orders. M  And  the  same  principle 
is  applied  to  the  case  of  carrying  goods  contraband  of  war.(()  But 
Grotivis,(w)  Loccenius,(a,)  Pothier,(y)  and  Bynkershoek,(s)  all  contend 
for  a  favourable  distinction  where  the  owner  is  ignorant  of  the  fact  of 
unlawful  goods  being  on  board.  They  are,  however,  contradicted  by 
Val!n,^a^  whose  *doctrine  is  followed  in  the  practice  of  Prize  [-^j.-. ,.. 
Courts.  The  law,  indeed,  is  established,  that  the  principal  is  I-  -• 
answerable  for  the  acts  of  his  agent  (and  the  master  is  the  accredited 
agent  of  the  shipowner,)  not  only  civilly  but  penally,  to  the  amount  of 
the  property  entrusted  to  his  care.fi)  It  would  he  impossible  for  a 
Court  of  Prize  to  affect  the  proprietor  iu  any  other  way ;  and  whatever 
the  hardship  may  be,  it  is  very  much  softened  by  recollecting  that,  if 
he  has  sustained  any  injury  by  the  fraudulent  and  unauthorized  acts  of 
his  agent,  he  will  be  entitled  to  his  remedy  against  him.(c)  But  the 
act  of  the  master  does  not,  in  general,  bind  the  owner  of  the  cargo, 
unless  he  he  owner  of  the  ship,  or  conusant  of  the  intended  violation  of 
law,  or  the  master  be  his  agent.^J)  In  cases  of  blockade,  the  deviation 
into  the  blockaded  port  is  presumed  to  be  in  the  service  of  the  cargo, 
and,  therefore,  the  owner  is  bound  by  it,  unless  whore  there  is  no  notice 
of  the  blockade  at  the  time  the  ship  sailed. (e)  And  if  the  master  at  tho 
time  of  sailing  put  his  ship  under  convoy,  whose  instructions  he  is  pre- 
sumed to  know,  the  act  is  illegal,  and  binds  both  the  ship  and  f>3,Tgo.lf\ 
It  is  not  considered  Hke  the  case  of  an  unforeseen  emergency  happening 
to  a  ship  at  sea,  where  the  fact  itself  proves  the  owners  to  be  ignorant 

(p)  TheAtias,  3  Rob.,  p.  399.     The  Sally,  lb,,  p,  300,  note  (n). 

(5)  The  Boedea  Lust,  5  lb.,  p.  233. 

(r)  The  Vrow  Judith,  1  Hob.,  p.  150. 

(«)  The  Adonis,  6  lb.,  p.  266.  (t)  The  Imina,  3  lb.,  p.  161. 

(B)  Jore  Belli  et  Paais,  lib.  iii.  ch.  vi,  J  6. 

(1)  De  Jur.  Mai.  lib.  ii.  ch.  iv.  no.  12. 

M  De  PropriM^,  no.  103.  (a)  Q.  J.  P.  lib.  i.  ch.  xii. 

(a)  Snr  VOrd.,  torn.  ii.  p.  253.    Emerigon,  Des  Aseurances,  torn.  i.  p.  449. 

(b)  The  Hans,  6  Kob.,  pp.  79,  87.  (e)  Ibid. 

jd)  The  Vrow  Judith,  1  Bob.,  p.  IBO.  The  Imina,  3  lb.,  p.  169.  The  Rosalie 
and  Betty,  2  lb.,  pp,  343,  351.  The  Aleiander,  4  lb.,  p.  93.  The  Elaebc,  5  lb., 
p.  113. 
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and  innocent,  and  where  the  Court  haa  holden,  that  heing  proved  innocent 
hy  the  very  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  owners  of  tiie  cargo  should 
not  ho  hound  hy  the  mere  principle  of  law,  which  imposes  on  the 
employ  era  responsibility  for  the  acts  of  his  agent.  On  the  contrary,  it 
r*fi1  fil  '^  ^  matter  done  *antecedently  to  the  voyage,  and  must,  there- 
t-  J  fore,  be  presumed  to  be  done  on  eommnnication  with  the  owners, 
and  with  their  cooseDt ;  the  effect  of  this  presumption  is  such  that  it 
cannot  be  permitted  to  be  averred  against,  inasmuch  as  all  the  evidence 
must  come  from  the  suspected  parties  themselves,  without  a  possibility 
of  meeting  it,  however  prepared.  The  Court,  therefore,  applies  the 
strict  principle  of  law,  and  holds,  as  it  does  in  blockade  cases  of  that 
description,  that  the  master  must  he  taken  to  be  the  authorized  agent  of 
the  cargo ;  and  that  if  he  has  exceeded  his  authority,  it  is  barratry,  for 
which  he  is  personally  answerable,  and  for  which  the  owner  must  loot 
to  him  for  indemnification. fo)  Whether  a  like  principle  ought  not  to 
be  applied  to  the  owner  of  the  cargo,  in  oases  where  the  ship  originally 
sdls  oil  the  voyage  under  an  enemy's  license,  has  not  been  decided. 
The  point  was  made  in  the  Supreme  Court  in  a  recent  case;  but  know- 
ledge being  brought  home  to  the  actual  agent  of  the  owners  of  the  cargo, 
it  became  unnecessary  to  decide  the  more  general  princip]e.(7()  There 
are  many  other  oases  in  which  the  act  of  the  master  will  bind  the  owner 
of  the  cargo  as  well  is  the  ship ,  such  are  resistance  of  the  right  of 
search,  suppressing  or  fraudulently  destroying  the  ship's  papers,  rescue 
by  the  neutral  crew  after  capture,  Ka  {i)  But  though  the  act  of  a  neutral 
master  in  resisting  seirch  binds  both  ship  and  cargo;  yet  it  has  been 
solemnly  settled  by  the  Supreme  ''ourt,  that  the  resistance  of  a  ieffit/ej-ewi 
master  does  not  bind  a  neutral  shipment,  unless  the  proprietor  has  co- 
operated in  the  resistance. (A)  In  a  very  recent  case,  however,  Sir  W. 
Scott  has  asserted  the  contrary  doctrine.(^ 

Y  c  -|  *CCCCXC.  But  the  act  of  the  agent  or  consignee  of  the  cai^o, 
L  -I  wh  ther  he  be  the  master  or  not,  is  conclusive  upon  the  owner  of 
h  {jri\  and  the  act  of  a  general  agent  of  the  cargo,  in  covering 

h  property  in  the  same  shipment  with  his  principal's  property, 

ff  h    whole  with  condemnation,  although  the  principal  had   no 

k  w  d  of  the  illegal  act.(ji)  And  the  same  principle  is  applied  in 
h  simulated  papers ;  for  the  carrying  of  simulated  papers  is  an 

ffi  n  se  of  condemnation.(o)  But  in  peculiar  circumstances,  the 
a  f  n  ent  of  the  cargo  will  be  liberally  construed  in  favour  of  his 
p  p  As  if  the  agent  be  a  belligerent,  and  haa  received  orders  to 
pn  ods  before  the  war  or  before  a  blockade,  his  acts  in  making 

T      E  sebe,  5  Rob.,  pp.  \13,  175, 

(*}  The  Hiram,  1  Wheaton's  (Amcr.)  Rep.,  p.  440. 

li)  The  Elaebe,  5  Rob.,  p.  113.  The  Dispovkh,  3  lb.,  p.  219.  The  Ner«iac,  9 
Crancii's  (Amer.)  Rep.,  pp.  388,  451. 

{h)  Ibid.,  p.  383. 

il)  The  Fanny,  1  Dodson,  p.  443. 

fro)  The  Vrow  Judith,  1  Rob.,  p.  !50. 

(n)  The  St.  Nicholas,  I  Wheaton's  (Amrr.)  Rep.,  p.  ill.  Th?  PIkedIi  Ins.  Co. 
V.  Pratt,  2  Binney,  p.  308. 

(o)  Oswell  V.  Vigne,  15  East,  p.  70. 
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the  shipment  dunng  a  blockade,  are  not  binding  on  his  principal,  iinlesa 
he  had  had  an  opportunitj  to  countermand  the  orders,  and  neglected  it; 
for  the  agent  in  such  cases  may  have  a  personal  interest  in  exporting  the 
goods. (jj)  But  the  act  of  the  master  will  not  bind  even  the  owner  of 
the  ship,  unless  it  be  in  cases  within  the  scope  of  his  ordinary  authority. 
If,  therefore,  the  master  of  a  non-commissioned  merchant  ship  make  a 
capture,  the  owner  is  not  responsible  in  damages,  if  it  turns  out  to  be 
illegal.(q) 

CCCCXCI.  F.  We  have  now  to  consider  the.  sentence  in  the  Prize 
Court,  and  the  subsidiary  questions  of  freight,  of  costs,  and  expenses. 

CCOCXCII-  TJpon  the  hearing  of  the  proofs,  if  the  ease  does  not 
require  or  admit  farther  proof,  the  Court  proceeds  *to  pronounce  r^oi  c-i 
a  sentence  of  acquittal  or  condemnation,  as  the  justice  of  the  L  J 
case  requires.  And  it  may  proceed  to  make  a  decree  as  well  after  as 
before  the  death  of  the  parties ;  for  in  proceedings  in.  rem  the  suit  does 
not  abate  by  the  death  or  absence  of  all  or  any  of  the  parties  named  in 
the  proceedings.(r)  It  may  be  proper  in  many  oases,  where  all  the  par- 
ties on  either  side  are  dead,  not  to  proceed  to  mate  a  decree  in  rem,  with- 
out serviug  a  monition  upon  the  representatives  of  the  deceased  party  to 
appear,  and  pursue  or  defend  his  rights.  And  where  the  decree  is  in 
personam,  the  Court  will  generally  require  that  the  representative  should 
be  duly  cited  to  appear  to  protect  his  interests,  so  far  as  they  may  be 
affected  by  the  decree. (s)  It  is,  indeed,  the  duty  of  the  Court  to  take 
notice  of  all  interesls  that  result  from  evidence  before  it,  and  not  to  suffer 
any  persons  to  be  precluded  from  their  just  demands  from  want  of  notice 
of  any  facts  that  appear  in  the  course  of  the  proceed ings.(()  And  where 
the  parties  are  not  formally  before  the  Court,  it  acts  as  a  genera!  guar- 
dian of  all  intorests  which  are  brought  to  its  notice. (m)  Indeed,  in  the 
common  cases  of  condemnations,  the  enemy  proprietor  is  necessarily 
absent  by  operation  of  law ;  and  yet  the  sentence  is  completely  valid,  as 
well  against  him  as  against  the  whole  world. (ji)  To  give  validity,  there- 
fore, to  decrees  in  rem,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  adverse  parties  should 
be  before  the  Court,  (y) 

CCCCXCni.  Wben  a  sentence  is  pronounced  in  the  English  Pi'ize 
Court,  either  of  acquittal  or  condemnation,  it  is,  in  general,  by  an  inter- 
locutory decree.  An  interlocutory  *decree  is  proper  in  all  cases,  i-*/.-iq-| 
where  anything  farther  remains  to  be  done  by  the  Court,  as  in  L  -1 
ascertaining  damages  in  cases  of  illegal  capture,  or  in  deciding  who  are 
captors,  after  deciding  that  the  property  is  to  be  condemned.  The  right 
to  decide  tvho  are  captors  entitled  to  distribution,  belongs  exclusively  to 
the  Prize  Court,  and  its  adjudication  cannot  be  examined  by  a  Court  of 

(p)  The  Neptunas,  1  Bobioson,  p.  170.  Cases  cited  in  the  Hoop,  lb.,  p.  i9B. 
The  Dankbaarheit,  I  Dodsoa,  p.  133. 

(5)  Bjnkecsboek,  Q.  J,  P.,  1.  i.  c.  xix.,  Da  Ponceau's  ed,,  pp.  147,  1S3. 

(r)  Penhallow  v.  Doane,  3  Dallas's  (Amer.)  Rep.,  pp.  54,  86,  117.  The  Fallon. 
6  Rob.,  pp.  194,  199. 

(j)  Vide  the  Nostra  Signora  de  los  Dolores,  1  Dodson,  p.  290. 

It]  The  Maria  Francois,  6  Bob.,  p.  282.  (a)  ibid. 

(r)  The  Faltor,  G  Rob.,  pp.  194,  199.  (^)  Ibid. 
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Common  I,bw,{3)  And  no  title  vests  in  tlie  captors  until  a  final  adjudi- 
cation of  the  Prize  Court.faJ  In  England  tlie  usual  practice  is  to  acquit 
or  condemn  by  interlocutory  decree  in  all  cases. (JJ  And  a  definitive 
sentence  is  reserved  until  all  other  questions  and  interests  are  disposed 
of.(c)  In  the  North  American  United  States  it  is  more  common  to 
reserve  a  decree  until  a  final  decision  of  all  the  questions  before  the 
Court :  hut,  according  to  Mr.  Justice  Story,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
propriety  of  an  adherence  to  the  English  practice,  where  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  require  a  suspension  of  a  final  sentence,  although  the 
propriety  of  an  acquittal  or  condemnation  is  perfectly  clear;  and  in  case 
of  an  acquittal  or  condemnation  by  interlocutory  decree  there  can  he  no 
question  that  an  appeal  immediately  lies  to  the  proper  Appellate  Court 
by  the  parties  affected  by  that  decree ;  for  as  to  them  it  is  an  interlocu- 
tory having  the  effect  at  s.  final  decree. 

CCCCXCIV.  In  respect  to  cases  of  acquittal.  This  may  be  either 
with  or  ivilJioul  damages  and  costs,  or  upon  the  terms  of  paying  costs  and 
expenses.  In  either  case  where  the  damages  or  expenses  are  uncertain, 
and  to  be  ascertained,  the  Court  itself  may  proceed  directly  to  assess 
r*fi''ft1  them.(rf)  But  *the  usual  practice  is,  to  refer  it  to  commissioners 
L  "  -I  to  hear  the  parties,  examine  their  statements  and  accounts,  and 
to  report  to  the  Court  in  detail,  such  allowance  as  they  think  equitable 
or  legally  due  to  the  parties.  Accompanying  the  report,  the  reasons  of 
the  commissioners  for  the  allowance  or  disallowance  of  any  particular 
item  are  usually  given,  and  the  report,  when  returned  to  the  Court,  is 
heard  upon  exceptions  by  the  parties. 

CCCCXCV.  When  restitution  is  decreed,  if  the  property  remains 
specifically  in  the  custody  of  the  Court,  the  warrant  issues  for  the  deli- 
very to  the  claimant;  and  in  such  ease,  unless  it  is  otherwise  ordered  by 
the  Court,  the  expenses  of  the  delivery  are  to  be  borne  by  the  captors. (e) 
If  the  proceeds  of  the  property  are  in  Court,  an  order  for  delivery  is 
usually  made  by  the  Court ;  and  after  a  decree  of  restitution,  the  captors 
have  no  right  to  arrest  the  proceeds  tn  the  registry  of  the  Court  by  a 
caveat;  that  can  only  be  done  by  an  application  to  the  Court  itself.(  f) 
If  the  proceeds  are  in  the  hands  of  the  captors  or  their  agents,  a  monition, 
and,  if  necessary,  an  attachment,  issues  to  them  to  bring  in  the  proceeds. 
But  where  the  captors  have  not  conducted  themselves  unfairly,  on  resti- 
tution decreed,  they  will  not  be  held  answerable  for  more  than  the 
proceeds,  although  the  sale  made  was  less  than  the  original  value  of  the 
property. (^J  The  property,  upon  a  decree  of  restitution,  may  be  delivered 
to  the  master  as  agent  of  the  shipper;  for  in  such  case  the  master  is  the 
agent  of  the  shipper,  and  is  answerable  to  him. (/A 

But  in  such  a  case,  neither  the  master  nor  any  other  Vrhs  Agent  can 
claim  the  property  against  his  principal,  unless  so  far  as  to  cover  his 

(i)  Home  V.  Camden,  2  H.  Blackstone's  Rep.,  p.  533.    4  Durnford  and  East's 
Bep,,  p.  3B2,     Duckworth  v.  Tucker,  2  Taunton's  Rep.,  p,  5. 
(a)  Ibid.  {*)  Marriott's  Form,  pp.  194, 196. 

(c)  Ibid.,  pp.  19E,  203.  (d)  The  Lively,  1  Gallison's  (Ainer.)  Rep.,  p.  315. 

(e)  The  Rendsberg,  6  Rob.,  p.  143.  (/)  The  Fortuna,  4  lb.,  p.  2'F8. 

(g)  The  Two  Susannaha,  2  lb.,  p.  133. 
(A)  Sir  W.  Scotland  Sir  J.  Nichol's  Letter  to  Mr.  Jnj.  vide  ante,  p.  551. 
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expenses,  aad  the  Court  will  thus  far  protect  his  tights;  but  when  his 
expenses  and  his  liens  on  the  *property  are  discharged,  the  Court  [-*d(,i -i 
win  deliver  it  directly  to  the  principal  upon  his  own  applica-  L  "  J 
tion.{j)  After  a  decree  for  restitution  of  partnership  propertj  to  a  foreign 
bouse  in  soKduin,  the  Court  will  not  sever  the  property  merely  because 
one  partner  is  a  bankrupt  here ;  but  if  the  assignees  put  in  a  claim  for  this 
purpose  before  a  decree  it  would  be  otherwise. (A:) 

CCCCXCVI.  Where  damages  are  decreed,  the  decree  is  either  against 
the  parties  by  name,  or  by  a  description  of  their  relation  to  the  ship. 
Where  a  decree  is  against  the  owners  of  a  privateer  generally,  a  monition 
issues  against  them  personally  to  pay  the  damages  assessed  j  and  it  may 
also  issue  against  the  sureties  to  the  bond  given  on  taking  out  the  com- 
mission. In  a  Court  of  International  Law,  a  person  may  be  considered 
as  a  part-owner,  though  his  name  has  not  been  inserted  in  the  bill  of  sale 
or  ship's  register ;  and  the  ropresentatlve  of  a  person  so  deemed  a  part- 
owner  is  responsible  for  costs  and  damages  decreed  against  the  owners 
generally,  though  the  party  of  whom  he  is  the  representative  was  not  the 
actual  wrong-doer. (?)  And,  as  has  been  already  stated,  a  part-owner  is 
not  exempted  from  being  a  party  to  a  suit  for  the  proceeds,  by  having  a 
release  from  the  claimant  for  his  share. (m^ 

CCCCXCVII.  In  respect  to  cases  of  condemnation.  Where  an  in- 
terlocutory decree  of  condemnation  passes  in  favour  of  a  privateer,  it  has 
been  usual  in  England  to  deliver  that  decree,  with  a  proper  commission, 
to  the  master  of  the  privateer,  to  make  sale  of  the  Prize,  and  to  return 
an  account  into  Court.(n\  But  in  the  North  American  United  States, 
all  sales  of  priaes,  before  as  well  as  after  condemnation,  are  made  by  the 
*Marshal;  and  in  respeot  to  sales  after  condemnation,  this  prac-  rtfitnn-t 
tioe  is  farther  enforced  by  statute.(o)  L        -I 

CCCCXCVIII.  With  respect  to  freight.  It  frequently  happens  that 
enemies'  goods  are  found  on  board  of  neutral  ships ;  and  conversely,  that 
neutral  goods  arc  found  on  board  of  enemies'  ships.  In  these  cases, 
questions  often  occur  as  to  the  right  of  the  parties  to  freight,  espen- 
ses,  &c. 

CCCCXCIX.  And  first,  in  respect  to  neutral  ships.  In  general,  where 
enemies'  goods  are  captured  in  a  neutral  ship,  the  captors  take  cwm  onere  ; 
and  if  the  conduct  of  the  neutral  has  been  perfectly  fair  and  impartial, 
it  is  the  practice  of  the  Prize  Court  to  allow  him  his  full  freight,  in  the 
same  manner,  as  if  the  original  voyage  had  been  performed  ;(p)  and  in 
like  manner  to  allow  him  his  expenses.(5)     The  freight  allowed,  is  not, 

(i)  The  Franklin,  4  Bob.,  p.  404.  The  St.  Lawrence,  2  Gallison's  (Amer.)  Rep., 
p.  19. 

Uc)  Tha  Jefferson,  1  Bob.,  p.  325. 

(i)  The  Nostra  Sigaom  de  los  Dolores,  1  Dodson,  p.  2D0. 

(m)  The  Karasan,  5  Kob.,  p.  391.  (»)  Semble,  the  Venus,  9  lb.,  p.  235. 

fo)  January  27th,  1813,  0.  civ.  new  ed.  0.  ccoclixviii. 

Ip)  The  Hoop,  1  Rob.,  pp.  196,  219.  The  Antonia  Johajina,  1  Wheatou'a 
(Amer)  Rap.,  p.  159. 

ia)  The  Hoop,  1  Rob.,  p.  196.  The  Bremea  Flugge,  4  lb.,  p.  90.  The  Der 
Mohr,  lb.,  p.  3U.  Smart  T.  Wolff,  Duniford  and  Eaat'a  Rep.,  p.  323.  Vatte!,  liv. 
iii.  c.  vii.  s.  115.  The  Conaolato  del  Mara,  ch.  cclsiiii.  Sir  W.  Scott  and  Sir  J. 
Nicholi's  Letter  to  Mr.  Ja.?,  ante,  p.  551,     The  Copenhagen,  1  Rob.,  p,  3B9,    The 
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however,  necessarily  the  rate  agreed  on  by  the  parties,  if  it  be  inflamed 
by  extraordinary  eircurastances;  but  a  reasonable  freight  only  will,  in 
such  cases,  be  allowed.^?-)  And  where  the  goods  have  been  once  uulivered 
by  order  of  Court,  the  whole  freight  for  the  voyage  is  due,  and  the  owner 
of  the  goods,  even  in  case  of  restitution,  cannot  demand  the  ship  to  reload 
m,  and  carry  them  to  the  original  port  of  destination,  for  by 
J  the  ^separation  the  ship  is  exonerated  ;(s)  but  it  would  be  other- 
wise if  there  had  been  no  unlivery. (A  And  the  neutral  will  be  allowed 
his  freight  where  he  carries  the  goods  of  one  belligerent  to  its  enemy  j 
for  though  such  a  trade  be  illegal  as  to  the  subjects,  it  is  not  so  as  to 
neutrals. (m)  So,  on  a  voyage  from  the  port  of  one  enemy  to  the  port  of 
another  enemy.fi)  But  if  the  neutral  has  conducted  himself  fraudu- 
lently or  unfairly,  or  in  violation  of  belligerent  rights,  he  will  not  be 
allowed  freight  or  expenses,  and,  in  flagrant  cases,  will  be  visited  with 
confiscation,  even  of  the  ship  itself.  And  he  is  never  allowed  freight 
where  he  has  used  false  papers  ;(^)  nor  upon  the  carriage  of  contraband 
goods  ■,(z)  nor  where  there  has  been  a  spoliation  of  papers ;(«)  nor  where 
the  cause  of  capture  was  the  ship,  and  not  the  caTgo.(i)  But  where  part 
of  the  goods  are  condemned  as  contraband,  and  part  restored  after  unlivery 
of  the  cargo,  freight  may  be  decreed  as  a  charge  upon  the  part  restored. (c) 
If  the  goods  are  nnlivercd  under  a  hostile  emb    g      p  t    1   1  p 

r*6241  ^^^^  ^''^  discharged  of  the  lien  of  the  f  ght  d  f  f  ht  b 
L         J  *decreedj  it   can  only  be    against  th  1 

freighters,  and  not  against  a  prior  purchaser,  wh    h  1  tl    m    a 

bail.((?) 

When  a  decree  is  made  that  the  freight    h  11  b  h  th 

cargo,  application  must  be  made  to  the  Court  f     th       If       m     h 
Is  necessary  for  this  purpose. (e)     In  general,  wl  b  p      d 

restored,  with  a  decree  that  the  freight  shall  b         h  th         g      f 

the  proceeds  of  the  cargo  are  not  sufficient  to  p  y  th    f       ht  th       p 
tors  are  not  responsible  forthe  deficiency. (/)     B  t   Ith     gh  th       pt 
be  right,  yet  if  afterwards  the  cargo  is  lost  by  th  1  f  th       p 

fcirs,  and  the  freight  be  decreed  a  charge  on  th  g     th       pt  rs 

responsible  to  pay  it.(^)     Where  the  freight  of  tl  t    1      i  th 

penses  of  the  captors  are  both  decreed  to  be  a    h  th  d 

Anna  Catharina,  6  lb.,  p.  10.  The  Catharina  Elizabpth,  Acton's  Rep.,  p.  209. 
The  Fottuna,  Edwards's  Hep.,  p.  59. 

(r)  The  Twilling  Riget,  5  Rob.,  p.  83. 

M  The  Hoffnung,  6  Roh.,  p.  231.     The  Prosper,  Eawards's  Rep.,  p.  12. 

il)  The  Copenhagen,  1  Rob.,  p.  289.  (u)  The  Hoop,  lb.,  pp.  196,  319. 

ix)  The  Wilhelmina,  3  lb.,  p.  101,  note. 

(y)  Tbe  AtUs,  3  lb.,  pp.  299,  304,  note.  .  Sir  W.  Scott  and  Sir  J.  Nicholl's  Let- 
ter to  Mr.  Jaj,  ante,  p.  551. 

(z)  Ibid.  Bynk.  Q.  J.  Pub.,  Da  Poncean's  ed.,  p.  81.  The  Sarah  Christina,  1 
Rob.,  p.  237.  The  Mercuriue,  lb.,  p.  288.  The  Enianael,  lb.,  p.  29G.  The  Nep- 
tunne,  3  lb.,  p.  108.  The  Neutraltlet,  Tb.,  p.  295.  The  Oster  Bisoer,  4  lb  ,  p.  199. 
The  Commeroea,  1  Wheaton's  (Amer.)  Rep.,  p.  382. 

(a)  The  Rising  Ran,  2  Rob.,  p.  104.    The  Madonna  Del  Burso,  *  lb.,  pp.  189,183. 

ihj  The  Fortuna,  Edwards's  Rep.,  p.  56.       (c)  The  Oster  Risoer,  4  Rob.,  p.  199. 

{/)  The  Theresa  Bonita,  4  Rob.,  p.  236. 

(e)  The  Vrow  Margaretha,  lb.,  p.  304,  note. 

(/)  The  Haabet,  lb.,  p.  302.  (g)  The  Der  Mohr,  lb.,  p.  315. 
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the  proceeds  are  inaufEcieat  to  discliai^e  both,  priority  of  payment  of  the 
freight  is,  in  ordinary  cases,  allowed  by  the  Court,  as  a  lien  that  takes 
place  of  al!  others, (A) 

J>.  In  the  next  place,  as  to  the  allowance  of  freight  to  the  captors. — 
This  may  happen  when  the  ship  is  hostile,  and  the  cargo,  or  a  part 
thereof,  is  nentral.  The  general  rule  is,  that  if  neutral  goods  are  found 
oa  board  of  a  hostile  ship,  the  captors  are  not  entitled  to  freight  therefor, 
unless  they  carry  the  goods  to  the  port  of  destination. (i)  And  the  rule 
is  applied,  notwithstanding  there  may  have  been  a  sale  of  the  goods 
beneficial  to  the  owners.(ft)  But  *therc  are  exceptions  to  the  ™(;ocn 
rule  itself;  for  if  the  captors  bring  the  cargo  to  the  country  L  -■  J 
where  the  claimants  ultimately  designed  to  send  it,  but  were  compelled 
to  take  a  circuitous  route  under  existing  circumstances,  the  captors  are 
entitled  to  freight,  notwithstanding  the  ship  was  actually  destined  to 
another  country,  there  to  land  it.lVj  So,  if  brought  to  the  same  country, 
but  not  to  the  port  of  actual  destination,  (m)  So,  where  the  goods  are 
brought  to  the  country  where  the  proceeds  were  ultimately  destined,  and 
would  have  been  brought  directly,  but  for  a  prohibition  of  municipal 
!aw.(n)  Where  freight  is  decreed  to  the  captors,  it  will  be  paid  by  the 
Court,  out  of  the  cai^  or  its  proceeds,  if  yet  remaining  in  the  Admi- 
ralty.^o\  And  under  particular  circumstances,  application  maybe  made 
to  the  Court,  to  decree  the  sale  of  so  much  of  the  cargo  as  maybe  neces- 
sary to  be  sold  for  the  discharge  of  freight.fp)  And  where  freight  is 
allowed  to  the  captors,  if  they  have  done  any  damage  to  the  cargo,  the 
amount  may  be  deducted  by  way  of  set-off  or  compeneation.(j) 

DI.  As  to  the  allowance  of  coUs  and  expenses. — In  oases  when  farther 
proof  is  directed,  costs  and  expenses  are  never  allowed  to  the  claimant^rl 
nor  refused  to  the  captors.  Nor  where  the  neutrality  of  the  property 
does  not  appear  by  the  papers  on  board  and  the  preparatory  evidence  ■,{t\ 
nor  where  papers  are  spoliated  or  thrown  overboard,  unless  the  act  be 
produced  by  the  captors'  misconduct,  as  by  firing  under  false  colours  ;f () 
nor  where  the  master  or  crew,  upon  *the  preparatory  examina-  r^oiio-i 
tions,  grossly  prevaricate ;(«}  nor  where  any  part  of  the  cargo  is  L  "J 
condemned  ;(x\  nor  where  the  ship  comes  from  a  blockaded  port  jfy)  nor 

(h)  The  Bremen  Flugge,  lb.,  p.  90. 

(i)  Bjnk.  Q.  J.  Pab..lib.i.c.siii.,DQ  Ponceau's  ed.,  p.  105.  The  Diana,  S  Kob., 
p.  67.     The  Fortnna,  Edwards's  Rep.,  p.  56. 

[k]  The  Vrow  Anna  Catharina,  6  Rob.,  p.  369.  The  Fortuna,  Edwards's  Rep., 
p.  56. 

{/)  The  Diana,  D  Bob.,  p.  6V. 

(ni)  The  Vrouw  Henrietta,  lb.,  p.  15,  note.  But  860  the  Wilhtlmma  Bleonora,  3 
lb.,  p.  234. 

(n)  The  Ann  Greeo,  i  Galllson'a  (Amer.)  Rep.,  p.  274. 

(ol  The  Fortuna,  4  Rob.,  p.  278.  (p)  4  lb.,  p.  304,  note. 

W  The  Fortuna,  lb.,  p.  378.  (r)  The  Einigheden,  1  lb.,  p.  323. 

(()  Sir  W.  Scott  and  Sir  J.  NiohoU'a  Letter  to  Mr.  Jay,  ante,  p.  551.  Opinion 
of  M.  Portftiia  in  the  Statira,  3  Cranch's  (Amer.)  Rep.,  p.  102,  note  (a). 

U)  The  Peacock,  4  Rob.,  p.  185.  (u)  The  Peacock,  4  Rob.,  p.  18S. 

Ix)  The  ■William,  6  lb.,  p.  316. 

{y)  The  Frederick  Mollse,  1  lb,,  p.  86.  The  Betsej,  lb.,  p.  93.  The  Vroviw  Judith, 
lb.,  p.  150. 
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if  the  ship  be  restored  by  conseat,  without  reserving  the  question  of  costs 
and  expenses. (2) 

DII.  But  in  all  these  cases  it  is  in  the  discretion  of  the  Court  to 
allow  the  captors  their  costs  and  expenses  ;(w)  and,  in  general,  wherever 
the  captors  are  justified  in  the  capture,  their  costs  and  expenses  are  de- 
creed to  them  by  the  Court,  in  case  of  restitution  of  pToperty.{6)  There- 
fore, they  are  allowed  where  the  original  destination  was  to  a  hlockaded 
port,  although  changed  on  hearing  of  the  blockade  ;(c)  where  ships,  even 
of  our  own  country,  are  captured  sailing  under  false  papers;((^  where 
the  nature  of  the  cargo  is  ambiguous  as  to  contraband  ;(e)  and,  generally, 
in  all  cases  of  false  papers ;(/)  and  in  all  cases  where  farther  pronf  ia 
required.  (<7) 

Dili.  In  cases  where  the  captors'  expenses  are  allowed,  the  expenies 
r*R971  ^^''^°*^*'^  ^""^  such  as  are  necessarily  incurred  *in  consequence  of 
L  "  J  the  act  of  capture;(A)  such  are  the  expenses  of  the  captor's 
agentift)  but  not  insurance  made  by  the  eaptors,f&)  nor  expenses  of 
transmitting  a  cargo  from  a  colony  to  the  mother  country  (?)  And  pro- 
perty restored  to  the  claimant  is  not  to  be  charged  with  any  expenses  for 
agency,  or  for  taking  care  of  it,  unless  made  a  charge  by  the  Couit,(m) 
And  the  expense  of  an  unlivery  or  delivery  of  the  property,  which  is 
restored,  is  to  be  borne  by  the  captors  or  releasing  party,  and  not  by  the 
property,  unless  it  is  so  directed  by  the  Court. (»)  In  general,  where  the 
property  is  condemned,  the  expenses  of  unlivery  and  warehousing,  &c., 
fall  on  the  captors  ;(oJ  and  where  it  is  restored  the  Court  will  apportion 
them  in  its  discretion  on  the  captors  and  on  the  cargo, (p) 

DIV.  In  cases  of  neutral  ships,  it  is  usual  to  allow  the  master  his 
adventure  and  persona!  expenses,  if  his  conduct  has  been  fair  and  un- 
impeachable; (5)  but  where  the  master  and  crew  prevaricate  in  their  evi- 
dence, their  adventures  are  never  restored;^)-)  nor  where  the  ship  is  en- 
gaged in  a  fraudulent  trade.(s) 

i)V.  It  remains  to  notice  a  few  miscellaneous  and  outlying  matters. 

First,  as  to  the  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Prize  Court. 
r*fi28T      ''''"^  Admiralty  Court,  according  to  the  law  of  England  *and 
L         J  of  the  North  American  United  States  merely  by  its  own  inherent 


(z)  The  Maria  Powlona,  6  lb.,  p.  23S. 

}a)  Sir  W.  Scott  and  Sir  J.  Nicholl's  Letter  to  Mr.  Jay,  atife,  p.  551. 

(6)  The  Imina,  3  Rob.,  p.  lOJ.  The  Principe,  Edw.  p.  lo.  See  tbe  case  of  the 
Ostaee,  decided  by  the  J.  C.  of  the  Priyy  Council.  Rep.  of  Cases  in  the  Prize 
Court,  p.  174,  (1854.) 

(c)  The  Imictt,  3  Rob.,  p.  16T.  (d)  The  Sarah,  lb.,  p.  330. 

(e)  The  Twendo  Brodre,  4  lb.,  p.  33.  The  Gute  Ge sells chaft,  lb.,  p.  94.  The 
Christina  Maria,  lb.,  p.  166. 

(/)  The  NosIJa  Sigaora  de  Piedade  Nova  Aurora,  6  lb.,  p.  41. 

\g)  Bee  the  Frances,  1  Gallison's  (Amer.)  Rep.,  p.  44D.  The  Apollo,  4  Rob.,  p. 
158.    The  Mary,  9  Cranch's  (Amer.)  Hep.  p.  126. 

(k)  The  Catharine  and  Anna,  4  Rob.,  p.  39. 

H)  The  Asia  Grande,  Edwards,  p.  45. 

(ft)  The  Catharine  aud  Anna,  4  Rob.,  p,  39.         (I)  The  Narcissus,  lb.,  p.  17. 

hn)  The  Asia  Grande,  Edwards,  p.  45.         M  The  Rendsberg  6  Bob.,  p,  142. 

(0)  The  Industrie,  5  lb,,  p.  88.  (p)  Ibid,* 

Iq)  The  Calypso,  2  lb.,  p.  298,     The  Anna  Catharina,  6  lb.,  p.  10. 

(t)  Ibid.,  4  lb.,  p.  120.  (»)  The  Christ! an sberg,  6  lb.,  p.  376, 
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powera,  never  exercises  jurisdiction  as  to  captures  or  seizures  as  Prize 
made  on  store  without  the  co-operation  of  naval  forces,  whether  made  in 
our  own  or  in  a  foreign  territory ;(()  whenever  such  a  jurisdiction  is  eser- 
ciaed,  it  is  hj  virtue  of  powers  derived  aliunde.  And  though  when  the 
jurisdiction  has  once  attached,  it  may  be  lost  by  a  hostile  recapture, 
escape,  or  voluntary  discharge; (it)  yet  it  remains  notwithstanding  the 
goods  are  landed ;  for  it  does  not  depend  on  their  local  situation  aft«r 
capture;  but  the  Court  will  follow  the  goods  or  their  proceeds  with  its 
process,  wherever  they  may  be  found,  or  under  whatever  title  acquired. (j'j 
Therefore,  where  the  property  is  carried  into  a  foreign  port,  and  there 
delivered  upon  bail  by  the  captors,  the  Prize  Court  does  not  lose  its  juris- 
diction, but  may  proceed  to  the  adjudication  and  enforce  the  stipula- 
tion.(y)  So,  if  a  Prize  be  lost  at  sea,  the  Court  may,  nevertheless,  pro- 
ceed to  adjudication,  either  at  the  instance  of  the  captors,  or  of  the  claim- 
ants;{2)  so,  although  the  property  maybe  actually  lying  within  a  foreign 
neutral  territory,  the  Court  may  proceed  to  adjudication  •,{a)  so,  r+gofln 
*a!though  the  property  has  been  sold  by  the  captors,  or  has  passed  L  -I 
into  other  hands  ;(i)  but  it  rests  In  the  sound  discretion  of  the  Court, 
whether,  when  property  has  been  sold  or  converted  by  the  captors,  it 
wil!  proceed  to  adjudication  m  their  favour;  for  it  is  only  in  eases  where 
the  same  has  been  justifiably  or  legally  converted  by  the  captors  that  they 
can  claim  its  aid.  The  Court  will  withhold  that  aid  where  there  has 
been  a  conversion  by  the  captors  without  necessity  or  reasonable  cause. (c^ 
When  once  the  Priae  Court  has  acquired  jurisdiction  over  the  principal 
cause,  it  will  exert  its  authority  over  all  the  incidents,  ((f)     It  will  follow 

(()  Anthon  v.  Fisher,  Doug.,  p.  6*9,  note  (1).  Maisonnaire  v.  Keating,  2  Galii- 
flon'fi  (Aintr.)  Rep.,  p.  325. 

(u)  The  Two  Friends,  1  Rob.,  pp.  271,  284.  The  Emulous,  1  GaUisou'E  (Anier.) 
Rep.,  p.  563. 

he)  Hudson  V.  Gueatier,  4  Crancb's  (Amer.)  Rep.,  p.  293. 

\y)  Home  y,  CamdeQ,  2  H.  Blackatone's  Hep.,  p.  B33.  4  Dumfocd  k  East's  Rep., 
p.  383.  Willis  T.  Commissioners  of  Pciie,  5  East,  p.  22.  The  Noyeomhed,  7 
Vesey,  p.  B93.  The  Brig  Louis,  5  Rob.,  p.  U6.  The  Two  Frieads,  1  lb.,  p.  271. 
The  Eliza,  I  Acton,  p.  338.  Smart  y.  Wolff,  3  Durnfotd  L  East's  Rep.,  p.  223. 
The  Pomona,  1  Dodsou,  p.  25. 

(s)  The  Peacock,  4  Bob,,  p.  185.    The  Susanna,  6  lb.,  p.  48. 

(a)  Hudson  t,  Guestler,  4  Cranch's  (Aoicc)  Rep,,  p.  293.  The  Christopher,  2 
Rob.,  p.  209.  The  Henrick  and  Maria,  4  Rob.,  p.  43.  The  Comet,  5  lb.,  p.  2S5. 
The  Victoria,  Edwards,  p.  97. 

(6)  The  Falcon,  6  Rob,,  p.  194.     The  Pomona,  1  Dodson,  p.  25. 

(c)  L'EoIe,  6  Rob,,  p.  220.  La  Dame  Cacile,  lb.,  p.  2B7.  The  Arabella  and 
Madeira,  2  Gallison's  (Amer.)  Rep.,  p.  368. 

(d)  "  S'il  J  a  aacun  qui  rompe  coffre,  balle  on  pippe,  oa  autre  marchandise  que 
nostre  dit  admiral  ne  soil  present  en  sa  pecsonne  pour  luy  iJ  yorjera  aaparldubutin 
et  sa  sera  par  ice  luy  admiral  puny  selon  le  sneffaict." — Ordonnance  de  1400,  art. 
10,  Coll.  Mar.,  76.     Ordonnance  de  1584,  art.  38,  id.  111. 

"DefendoDs  de  laire  ancuoe  ouvertare  des  cot^ea,  ballots,  sacs,  pipes,  barriques, 
tonaeanx  et  armoires,  de  Iraniporier  ou  vendre  aucune  marckandiiet  de  la  prise:  et  d 
toulet  perionnea  tten  acheata- ou  receler,  j'atqad  ce  gue  la  prise  aitfU  jjtgif  ou  qu'ilen 
ait  6t6  erdonnfi  par  justice;  &  peine  de  restitution  de  quadruple,  et  de  punition 
corporelle." — Ordonnance  da  1681,  liv.  iii.  tit  ii..  Dee  Prises,  art.  20,  qaatre  Juin 
1783, 

"  Jugement  en  dernier  resort  de  ramirautS  de  Dunkerque,  contre  les  auleura  du 
pillage  du  navire  L'Amiti^,  que  les  condamne  a  la  restitution  dii  prii  des  choses 
yJH&^s,  let  ptive  de  leuT  pari  aux  priiea,  at  pronounce 
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r*«qm  1*"*®  *proceed8  into  the  hands  of  agents,  or  other  persons  hold- 
L  J  ing  them  for  the  captors,  or  by  any  other  title ;  aud  in  proper 
cases  will  decree  the  parties  to  pay  over  the  proceeds,  with  interest  npon 
the  same  for  the  time  they  have  been  in  their  hands. (/)  It  may  also 
enforce  its  decrees  against  persons  having  the  proceeds  of  Prizes  in  their 
hands,  notwithstanding  no  stipulation,  or  an  insufficient  stipulation,  has 
been  taken  on  a  delivery  on  bail ;  for  it  may  alwajra  proceed  in  rem 
where  the  res  can  be  found,  and  is  not  confined  to  the  remedy  oa  the 
stipulation  ;(^)  and  in  these  cases  the  Court  may  proceed  upon  its  own 
authority,  ex  officio,  as  well  as  upon  the  application  of  parties  ;(A)  nor  is 
the  Court  functus  o_fficio  after  sentence  pronounced,  for  it  may  proceed 
to  enforce  all  rights  and  issue  process  therefor,  so  long  as  anything  re- 
mains to  be  done  touching  the  subject-matter,  (ij 

The  Prize  Court  has  also  exclusive  jurisdiction  as  to  the  question  who 
are  the  captors  and  joint  captors  entitled  to  share  in  the  distribution;  and 
its  decree  is  conclusive  upon  all  parties.fi) 

r*fiSn  *DVl,  .Vest  as  to  unUvery  of  Cargo. — It  is  a  settled  rule  of 
L  J  the  Prize  (.'ourt,  not  to  deliver  a  cargo  on  Bail,  before  the  cause 
has  been  fully  heard,  unless  by  the  consent  of  all  parties ;  and  if  any  in- 
convenience should  result  frorn  this  rule,  as  if  the  property  be  perishable, 
it  may  easily  be  avoided  by  an  interlocutory  sale.(?)  After  the  JieariDg, 
if  the  claimant  obtain  a  decree  iu  his  favour,  or  an  order  for  farther  proof, 
the  Court  will  listen  to  an  application  for  a  delivery  on  bail ;  but  if  this 
claim  be  rejected,  or  be  affected  by  the. imputation  of  fraudulent  or  un- 
lawful conduct,  the  application  will  not  be  allowed,  notwithstanding  an 
appeal  is  interposed.  Where  there  is  a  decree  of  condemnation,  the 
captors  are,  in  general,  entitled  to  a  delivery  of  the  property,  or  the  pro- 
ceeds thereof,  upon  bail. 

BVII.  In  the  progress  of  the  cause,  an  unlivery  of  the  caigo  often 
becomes  necessary,  either  to  ascertain  its  nature  aud  quality,(mj  or  more 

d'eus  flvec  injonction  au  capitaiua  du  corsaire  capteur,  d'6tre  plus  circonspect  ^ 
I'aveiffr."— Code  dea  Prises,  torn.  L  p.  118,  (Par  Guichard.) 

"  M.  I'amiral  el  lea  commias aires  connoitront  aussi  dea  parlagei  dea  prises  ei  dt 
tout  ee  qui  leur  eat  incident,  mhne  dea  liquidationa,  et  comptes  dea  diposilairu,  lorsqn'ila 
le  jugeront  &  propos,  comme  aussi  des  ^cbouemcuts  des  vaisseaui  ennemis  qui 
arriveront  pendant  ta  guerre,  circonslanees  et  depend  an  ces.^Beglem  out  du  23 
Avril,  IT44,  art.  5.     2  Valin  sur  rOrdonnance,  p.  318. 

(/)  Smart  V,  Wolff,  3  Dumford  4  East's  Rep.,  p.  313.  Home  v.  Cauiden,  2  H. 
BlackstoQe,  p.  533.  4  Dumford  k  East's  Bep.,  p,  382.  Jeuniuga  T.  Carson,  4 
Cranoh's  (Amer.)  Sep.,  p.  1.  The  Two  Friends,  1  Bob.,  p.  273.  Willis  v.  Com- 
missioners of  Prices,  5  Bast,  p.  22.  The  Noysonilied,  7  Vesej,  p.  B93.  The  Prin- 
cessa,  2  Bob.,  p.  31.     The  Brig  Louis,  5  lb,,  p.  146. 

(?)  Per  Buller,  J.,  in  3  Dnrnford  k  East's  Rep.,  p.  333.  Per  Grose,  J.,  in  5  East, 
p.  22.  The  Pomona,  1  Dodsoa,  p.  2B.  The  Herkimer,  Stewart,  p.  128.  S.  C,  2 
Hall's  (Amer.)  Law  Joum.,  p.  133. 

(h)  The  Herkimer,  Stewart,  p.  128.     S.  C,  2  Hall's  (Amer.)  Law  Journ.,  p.  133. 

(j)  Home  V.  Camden,  2  H.  Blacltstone's  Bep.,  p.  533.     Cases  ubi  supra. 

(it)  Home  V.  Camden,  2  H.  Blactatone's  Rep.,  p.  533.  4  Durn.  &  East's  Bep.,  p. 
382.  The  Herkimer,  Stewart,  p.  128.  §.  C,  2  Hall's  (Amer.)  Law  Journ.,  p.  133. 
Duckworth  v.  Tucker,  2  Taunton's  Rep.,  p.  7. 

U)  The  Copenhagen,  3  Rob.,  p.  178. 

jm)  The  Liverpool  Packet,  1  Gallisoo'a  (Amer.)  Rep.,  p.  513.  Marriott's  Form, 
p.  229.  The  Carl  Walter,  4  Bob.,  p.  207.  The  Richmond,  5  lb.,  p.  325.  Tho 
Jonge  Margaretha,  1  lb.,  p.  189.    'The  Oster  Rlsoer,  4  lb,,  p.  199. 
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effectually  to  preserve  it  from  injury  and  pil!age,rm)  or  because  the  ship 
stands  in  a  predicameot  altogether  distinct  from  that  of  her  cargo. (o)  la 
all  these  and  other  proper  cases,  the  Prize  Court  wili,  upon  proper  appli- 
cation, decree  an  unlivery.  Upon  ordering  an  unHvery,  a  warrant  or 
commission  of  unlivery  is  directed  to  some  competent  person,  and  usually 
to  the  Marshal,  to  unlade  the  cargo,  and  to  make  a  true  and  perfect  in- 
ventory thereof. (jp )  At  the  same  time,  a  warrant  or  commission  of 
*appraisement  is  usually  directed  to  some  competent  persons,  r^^nqon 
who  are  to  reduce  into  writiog  a  true  and  perfect  inventory  of  L  J 
the  cargo,  and  upon  oath  to  appraise  the  same  according  to  its  true  value. 
In  England,  this  commission  is  sometimes  directed  to  a  person  who  ia 
authorized  to  choose  and  swear  the  appra^ers  himself.(g)  But  in  the 
North  American  United  States,  the  general  practice  is,  for  the  Courts  to 
appoint  the  appraisers,  in  the  first  instance.  And  where  it  becomes 
necessary  or  proper  to  unlade  the  cargo  for  inspection  of  its  nature  or 
quality,  a  commission  of  inspection  is  issued,  directed  to  some  competent 
persons,  in  like  manner,  to  return  an  inventory  thereof,  with  a  certilicate 
of  the  particulars,  names,  descriptions,  and  sortments  of  the  goods, 
together  with  their  several  marks  and  numbers,  and  the  nature,  use, 
quantities,  and  qualities  thereof.fj-)  The  Court  may  also,  in  its  discre- 
tion, order  the  ship,  or  cargo,  or  both,  to  be  removed  to  another  place  or 
port ;  for,  having  the  custody  of  the  things,  it  ia  bound  to  use  aJI  reason- 
able precautions  to  preserve  it,  and  to  consult  the  best  interests  of  all 
parties ;  and  in  such  case  a  commission  of  removal  is  issued,  which  is 
usually  directed  to  the  Marshal ;  but  the  Court  may  direct  it  to  any  other 
person,  (e) 

An  unlivery  of  the  cargo  is  considered  as  done  for  the  benefit  of  all 
parties,  and  therefore  the  expense  ia  generally  borne  by  the  party  ulti- 
mately prevailing.  If  the  captors  apply  for  an  unlivery,  and  the  properly 
is  condemned,  the  *espense  falls  on  the  captors ;  hut  if  restitu-  i-*(.oot 
tion  be  awarded,  the  Court,  in  its  discretion,  usually  makes  the  <-  J 
expense  a  charge  on  the  cai^o.((^ 

After  unlivery  and  appraisement,  the  Court  sometimes  decrees  a  sale, 

(n)  Marriott's  Form,  p.  333, 

\o)  The  Hofftiang,  6  Rob.,  p.  231.  Tbe  Prosper,  Edwards,  p.  13,  Marriott'a 
Form,  p.  224. 

{p)  Ibid.  (j)  Marriott's  Form,  p.  221. 

(r)  Ibid.,  p.  229.  "S'il  est  necessaire  avant  lo  jagement  de  la  prise,  de  tirer  les 
marchandisea  du  vaisaeau,  poar  en  empecber  le  dep&rjssemcnt,  il  en  sera  fait  in- 
ventaire  en  presence  de  notre  procureur  et  dea  parties  iniereas^es,  qui  le  signeront, 
si  ellea  penvent  signer,  poar  ensuite  Stre  misfes  Boaa  la  garde  d'une  personne 
solvable,  ou  daas  des  magaaina  fermans  &  trois  clefs  dlil^rentes,  dont  I'une  sera 
delivrfie  aui  arma1«ura,  I'autre  au  receveur  de  I'Admiral,  et  la  troisiime  aui 
rficlamateara,  si  aucnn  ae  prfesente,  siaon  II  notce  procareur," — L'Ordonnance  de 
1687,  liv.  iii.  tit.  ii.,  Des  Priaes,  art.  27. 

(«)  Marriott's  Form,  p.  23*.  The  Eendsberg,  6  Rob.,  p.  142.  The  Sacra  Fami- 
lia,  5  lb.,  p.  360. 

(t)  Tbe  Industrie,  lb.,  p.  88.  "  Qn'a  Taveuir,  ious  Us  fraU  faiis  tanU  pour  ia 
eoniervalion  oa  la  vente  des  marcJiandisea  des  prises^  dana  le  cas  oil  elle  aera  penniae, 
qae  poar  la  sabaistanco  du  maitre  et  autrea  oEBciers  mariniets  on  matelots  qui  y 
seront  reatea  seront  pris  sut  le  b&limenl,  et  payls  par  h  riclamateur  qui  en  aura  obtenu 
la  main  levU,  lorsquii  en  sera  remise  ea  possession." — ArrSt  du  CouBeil  du  23 
Decembre,  ITOfi. 
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or  delivery,  on  ttiil,  of  the  property  to  the  captors  or  the  claimants. 
Where  a  sale  is  ordered,  which  ia  usually  done  where  the  ship  and  cargo 
are  in  a  perishing  condition,  or  liable  to  deterioration  pending  the  pro- 
cess,(w)  in  England  a  commission  of  appraisement  and  sale  issues  to  some 
competent  peraons,  jointly  and  severally,  to  reduce  into  writing  a  true 
inventory  of  the  goods,  and  to  choose  appraisers  who  are  to  appraise  the 
same  on  oath ;  and  after  appraisement,  the  commissioners  are  to  expose 
the  same  to  public  sale,  and  bring  the  proceeds  into  the  registry  of  tiie 
Court.(^)  And  in  England  it  is  the  regular  practioe  of  the  Court,  that 
one  of  the  commissionere  should  be  named  by  the  claimant. (^J  And  in 
the  United  States,  a  sale  is  sometimes  ordered,  without  a  previous  ap- 
praisement; or  if  an  appraisement  be  ordered,  the  appraisers  are  always 
named  by  the  Court  itself.  In  case  of  an  appraisement  and  sale,  the  ex- 
penses of  taking  out  the  commission,  &c.,  are,  in  the  first  instance,  borne 
r*6S41  ^^  ^^^  p^rty  applying  for  the  sale,  and  ultimately  *as  the  Court 
L  J  may  direct  jfa)  and  such  sale  is  usually,  in  England,  made  by  the 
Marshal;  but  it  seems  that  the  Court  may  direct  it  to  be  made  by  any 
other  person. (a)  In  the  United  States,  the  sale  Js  invariably  made  by 
the  Marshal :  and  it  wouJd  seem  highly  proper  in  al!  cases,  to  have  a  pre- 
vious inventory  and  appraisement,  with  a  view  to  check  any  attempt  of 
fraud,  and  to  establish  the  proper  responsibility  of  the  officers  of  the 
Court,  in  cases  of  negligent  custody.  This  is  the  regular  practice  of  the 
Prize  Court ;  and  ibe  most  obvious  reasons  of  public  policy  require  a 
striot  adherence  to  it. 

DVIII.  The  subject  of  delivery  has  been  already  partially  discussed  ; 
to  the  observations  already  made  upon  the  subject  may  be  added  the  fol- 
lowing :(b)  Sometimes  the  property  is  delivered  on  bail  to  return  the 
same,  or  the  full  value  to  answer  the  decree,  and  in  such  case,  the  Court 
have  a  right  to  inquire  what  is  the  full  value,  and  to  decree  accordingly,  fc^ 
And  if  the  bail  security  be  taken  by  way  of  recognizance  fwhich  la  irrre- 
gular,J  and  not  by  way  of  stipulation,  still  the  Court  may  enforce  it  as  a 
stipulation. ((f)  Upon  such  a  delivery  on  bail,  the  sureties  are  not  respon- 
sible beyond  the  sum  in  which  they  become  bound  ;M  but  the  principal 
may  be  made  to  respond  the  full  value  of  the  property.  In  ordinary 
cases,  however,  the  property  is  delivered  on  bail  at  an  appraised  value ; 
and  in  such  cases,  the  principal  and  sureties  are  bound  to  the  stipulated 
value  but  not  farther.  If,  therefore,  there  be  a  delivery  on  bail  at  an 
admitted  value,  the  Court  will  not  listen  to  an  application  to  diminish 

(h)  The  St.  Lawrence,  1  Gallison's  (Araer.)  Rep.,  p.  467,  The  Frances,  lb.,  p. 
461.  Jennings  v.  Carson,  4  Orancb's  (Amer.)  Rep.,  p.  2.  Stoddart  v.  Read,  2 
Dallas's  (Amer.)  Rep.,  p.  40.  Marriott's  Form,  pp.  237,318.  The  Copenhagen, 
3  Rob.,  p.  178. 

(x)  Marriott's  Form,  pp.  237,  318. 

(y)  TheCariWaUer,4Rob.,  pp.  207,  211. 

(i)  The  Carl  Walter,  4  Rob.,  p.  20l. 

(6)  The  Reodsberg,  6  Rob.,  pp.  142, 144.    "The  Euphrates,  1 
Hep.,  p.  4r)l.     The  Diana,  2  lb.,  p.  93. 

(c)  Brymer  v.  Atkins,  1  H.  Biackstooe's  Rep.,  p.  264, 

id)  Ibid,  p.  164.     The  Alligator,  1  Gallison's  (Amer.)  Rep.,  p.  145. 

(e)  Snaart  v.  Wolff,  3  Durnford  *  East's  Rep.,  p.  323. 
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th  t    t    th    r         d      f         t     1       t     1     b  t  will  hold  r^„n.-, 

th  p  t  t  tl  pp  i  dm  t  d  1  (/)  I  case  of  a  L  ^'^^J 
d  li      y       b    1  th        p  f  th    d  1      ry        t    be  borne  by  the  de- 

1      n       p    ty        I        t  th  d       t  d  by  the  Court.(<;r)     But 

lly  th     f      t   d       ts   th         p  f  th     application  to   bo 

b  by  th     p    ty   wh       ppl       f      th     d  1       y  oa  bail ;    and  all 

p  ft     tl      n       y  lus     ly  b  by  the  party  reoeiv- 

th     p    p    tj(7)     B  il   b     d  t        t     answer   adjudica- 

t  t  d     1  1  hj  1  p        t  t  m       b  t       y,  at  any  dbtanee 

ftmb        f       dbytlCurthtf  gt  length  of  time  the 

C     rt  w  II         t    d        t  f  m      t  tt    hment  to  enforce 

th    b     d        les       m  hi    g        d  f     th    d  1  y  is  establish ed.(i) 

N  th       b     1  ]      d        m       p  rs      1         rities  giyen  to  the 

d     d   d      pto        1th       h  t.  k  (h  m        they  are  considered 

t  to  th    C      t  t     b  d     th      dj    1     tion  of  all  events 

t  th    t  m     mp     d    g  b  f        t      Th    T      t  t       the  habit  of  con- 

d       g  b     d    p       selj       th       m     1  m  t  d  w  y      they  are  viewed  by 
th    C     rt      f  C  mm       Law      I     thos    C  urts  th  y  are  very  properly 
d      d      m       p  1  t       f     th    h      fit  of  those  parties  to 

whom  they  are  given.  In  Pnae  Courts  they  are  subject  to  more  enlarged 
considerations ;  they  are  there  regarded  as  pledges  or  substitutes  for  the 
thing  itself,  in  all  points  fairly  in  adjudication  before  the  Court.  If, 
therefore,  a  bond  be  given  to  the  actual  captors  to  answer  the  adjudica- 
tion of  the  property,  which  should,  from  the  locality  of  the  capture,  or 
from  other  circumstances,  be  condemned  to  the  government,  the  bail, 
would,  ia  such  case,  be  answerable,  in  the  Admiralty,  to  the  govern- 
ment.(A)  But  if  the  property  at  the  time  of  capture  *was  neutral,  i-^c-qp-i 
and  delivered  on  bail  pending  the  proceedings,  and  hostilities  L  J 
subsequently  intervene  with  the  neutral  country,  and,  in  consequence 
thereof,  the  property  is  condemned  to  the  government,  it  seems  that  the 
Court  is  not  in  the  habit  of  enforcing  the  bail  bond  in  such  cases  j  because 
the  event  was  not  originally  in  the  contemplation  of  the  parties,  at  the 
time  they  entered  into  the  security. (?)  Whether  this  doctrine  wouid  bo 
sustained  in  the  North  American  United  States,  is,  according  to  Mr. 
Justice  Story,  a  question  upon  which  there  is  no  decision  to  guide  the 
judgment ;  but  he  is  of  opinion  that  certainly  much  argument  may  be 
used  against  the  asserted  exemption  ;  for,  the  bail  bond  being  a  substitute 
for  the  property  itself,  there  does  not  seem  any  very  conclusive  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  subject  to  aD  the  events  which  would  have  affected 
the  property,  if  still  in  the  custody  of  the  Court. (m) 

(/)  The  Betsey,  5  Bob.,  p.  295,  and  p.  296,  nota  (a). 

(g)  The  Rendaberg,  6  Ih.,  p.  U2.  {k}  B  lb,,  p.  296,  note  (a). 

(i)  The  Vreede,  1  Dodson,  p.  1.  (k)  The  Nied  Elwin,  lb.,  p.  50. 

(l)  The  Died  Elwin,  1  Dodeon,  p.  00. 

(m)  Ab  to  the  juriadictioQ  of  the  Prize  Court  over,  1.  The  Diatrihution  of  Prize 
proceeds,  the  reader  ia  referred  to  the  following  decisions  in  the  English  andNorth 
Americnn  United  States  Courts : — 

ESQLiSH.— The  Herkimer,  Stewart's  Bep.  p.  128.  Home  v.  Camden,  1  H.  Black- 
stone's  Kep.  pp,  *1S,  524.  S.  C,  2  lb.,  p.  633.  i  Durnford  A  East's  Eep.,  p.  382. 
Duckworth  v.  Tucker,  2  Taunton's  Eep.,  p.  7.  The  Diomede,  1  Acton's  Adm.  Rep., 
pp.  63,  239.     Gardiner  v.  L;ne,  13  East's  liep.,  p.  bli.     Drurj  v.  Gardiner,  2 
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[*688]  *CHAPTER    I. 

a,  ASD  OF  EE-ESTABLISHINft  PEACE. 


DIX.  "la  tota  Belli  administratione  non  potest  securus  et  Deo  fidens 
animus  retineri,  nisi  aemper  in  Pacem  prospectct;"  and  again,  "  Jiellutn. 
pads  causd  imcipitur,"  are  tte  maxims  of  Christianity,  justice,  and 
reason,  expressed  by  their  nohle  espounder,  the  ever  illustrious  Gro- 
liu8,(a) 

When,  bj  use  of  the  legal  means  of  War,  the  invaded  right  has  been 
obtained  or  secured,  or  the  inflicted  injury  redressed,  or  the  threatened 
danger  averted,— ^osi  juris  consecutionemib') — the  ahnormal  stat«  of 
War  must  cease,  the  normal  state  of  Peace  must  be  re-cst3blished.(c) 

We  are,  indeed,  admonished  by  Grotius,  that  if  a  Peace  sufficiently 
tafe  can  be  had,  it  is  not  111  obtained  even  by  the  condonation  of  injuries, 

Maale  k  Selwyn,  p.  150.  Dnncan  v.  MitehoU,  4  lb.,  p,  105.  Pill  v.  Taylor,  11 
East's  Rep.,  p.  414.  Lumloj  v.  Sutton,  8  Duruford  k  East's  Hep.,  p.  224.  The 
Nostra  Signoro  del  Carmen,  6  Robinson,  p.  302.  Wemya  v.  Linaee,  Douglas's  Eep. 
p.  324.  The  A]ert,  1  Dodsoa,  p.  236.  Several  Dutch  Schuyts,  6  Rob.,  p.  48, 
L'AIerte:  6  lb.,  p.  23S.  The  San  Joseph,  lb.,  p.  331,  The  Babilion,  Edwards's 
Adm.  Rep.  p.  39,  La  Clorinde,  1  Dodson's  Adm.  Eep.,  p.  436.  L'Blise,  1  Dodaon's 
Adm.  Rep.,  p.  442.  The  Matilda,  lb.,  p.  387.  The  Frederick  and  Marj  Ann,  6 
Rob.,  p.  213.    Bynkershoek,  Q.  J.  P,,  I.  i.  c.  iviii..  Du  Ponceau's  ed.,  pp.  139, 141. 

American.— The  St.  Lawrence,  2  Gallison's  (Anier.)  Rep.,  p.  19.  Kean  v.  The 
Brig  Gloucester,  2  Dallas's  (Amer.)  Bep,,  p.  36.  Peahallow  v.  Doane,  3  lb.,  p.  B4. 
The  Herkimer,  2  Hall's  (Amor.)  Law  Journ.,  p.  133.  Bingham  v.  Cabot,  3  Dallas's 
(Amer.)  Rep.,  p.  19.  Decatur  y.  Chew,  1  GalliEon's  (Amer.)  Eep.,  p.'  606.  Ei 
parte  Giddicgs,  2  lb.,  p.  56. 

As  to  Prize  Agents,  sea  tlie  following  decisions  : — 

Ebqlish. — Home  t,  Camden,  1  H.  Blaokstone's  Rep.,  pp.  314,  524.  S.  C,  2  lb., 
pp.  5,  33.  Willis  V.  Commissioners,  fto.,  5  Bast's  Rep.,  p.  22.  The  Noysomhed, 
7  Vesej's  Rep.,  p.  593.  Smart  v.  Wolff,  3  Duruford  k  Bast's  Rep.,  p.  323.  The 
Pomona,  1  Dodson's  Adm.  Rep,,  p.  25,  The  Herkimer,  Stewart's  Rep.,  p.  128. 
The  Louis,  B  Kobmson.p.  146.  The  Polly,  lb.,  p.  UT,  note.  The  Priutz  Henricfc 
Ton  Prenssen,  G  lb.,  p.  95.    The  Exeter,  1  lb.,  p.  1I3.    The  Prineessa,,  2  lb,,  p.  31. 

Ambricah.— The  St.  Lawrence,  2  Gallison's  (Amer,)  Rep.,  p.  19.  The  Brutua, 
lb.,  p.  526.  Bingham  v.  Cabot,  3  Dallas's  (Amer.)  Rep,,  p,  19,  Kean  v.  Brig 
Gloucester,  2  lb.,  p.  36.  The  Herkimer,  2  Hall's  (Amer.JLaw  Journ.,  p,  133.  Hill 
V.  Ross,  3  Dallas's  (Amer.)  Eep.,  p,  331.    Penhallow  t.  Doane,  lb,,  p,  64. 

la)  L.  iii.  c,  sjv,  s,  2.    L,  i.  c.  i,  s.  1.  (i)  Vide  ante.  Vol,  I,  pp.  11, 13. 

(cj  Albericns  Gentilis,  1,  iii.  o.  i,  Groting,  1.  ili.  c.  vi,  viii.  ii.  it.  xvi.  sx.  Zouch, 
pars  ii,  sect.  ix.  p.  25,  ad  f  nem,  Wolff,  cap.  viii.,  De  Pace  et  Pactions  Pads. 
Vattel,  1.  iv.,  Du  Eetabiissemefit  de  la  Pali,  Ac,  ch,  i.  ii.  iii.  iv.  De  Martens,  D. 
des  G.,  1.  viii,  c.  viii,  Ompteda,  i.  49,  62,  63,  ii.  604,  contional,  by  Carl  Albert 
Vou  Karaptz,  as.  321,  331,  (356,  360,)  Kliiber,  2  Abschnitt,  c.  iii,,  Eeoht  des 
Friedena,  ss.  3H,  329.  Heflers,  ii,  B.  4,  Abachnitt :  "  Die  Beendigung  des  Krieges 
die  Usurpation,  und  das  Postliminium,"  This  part  of  the  work,  aa  indeed  the 
work  generally,  deserrea  careful  study. 
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damages,  and  expenses,  especially  *among  Christians, (i?) — for  r^ggQ-. 
to  them  their  Lord  has  bequeathed  Peace  as  hia  peculiar  legacy,  L  J 
to  them  the  chosen  interpreter  of  their  Lord's  Testament  has  made  peace 
the  theme  of  his  most  earnest  exhortations. (e)  If  this  admirable  doc- 
trine be  too  excellent  for  the  present  condition  of  the  Society  of  States, 
it  may  at  least  be  propounded  as  an  unquestionable  proposition  of 
International  Jurisprudence  that  there  is  a  legal  as  well  as  moral  neces- 
sity that,  with  the  ceasing  of  the  causes  which  justified  the  inception  of 
the  War,  the  War  itself  should  cease. 

Moreover,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  this  cessation  every  state  is 
interested;  because  by  the  conflict  between  the  Belligerents  every  state, 
neutral  as  well  as  belligerent,  is  to  a  certain  extent  injured;  for  War,  as 
has  been  shown,//)  necessarily  disturbs  the  relations  and  affects  the  con- 
dition, in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  of  all  states. 

In  the  eveat,  therefore,  of  a  War  unlawfully  continued,  though  law- 
fully begun,  it  would  be  morally  and  legally  competent  to  states  who  have 
taken  no  part  in  the  conduct  of  the  contest,  to  combine  for  the  purpose 
of  compelling  the  termination  of  War  and  the  restoration  of  Peace.(j) 

The  state  which  continues  the  evils  and  horrors  of  War  unrighteously, 
is  but  little,  if  at  all,  less  than  an  offender  against  the  Society  of  Socie- 
ties, against  the  great  Commonwealth  of  States,(AJ  than  the  original 
wrongdoer. 

*The  duty  which  Cicero  inculcates  on  the  private  citizen  with  i-^qiq-i 
respect  to  Civil  War,  is  equally  the  duty  of  a  state  in  a  War  of  L  J 
Nations  :  "  Initia  belli  invitum  suscipere  extrema  lihenter  non  pcrse- 
qui."{t) 

DX.  There  appear  to  he  three  ways  by  which  War  may  be  concluded 
and  Peace  restored. (ft) 

1.  By  a  dtfacio  cessation  of  hostilities  on  the  part  of  both  Belligerents, 
and  a  renewal,  de  facto,  of  the  relations  of  Peace. 

2.  By  the  unconditional  submission  of  one  Belligerent  to  another. 

3.  By  the  conclusion  of  a  formal  Treaty  of  Peace  between  the  Belli- 
gerents. 

DXI.  A  formal  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  Belligerents  that  War 

(d)  Vide  ante,  Vol.  I.  pp.  2a-T. 

{{)  See  this  noble  passage,  l.iii.  c.  xxv.  8.3:  "Pas  ergo  i«(oio<M  haberi  si  potest, 
et  malefaclornra  et  damnorum  et  sumtuum  condoiiatione  non  malfe  constat;  prie- 
cipufe  inter  Chrislianos  quibus  pacem  suum  Domlnus  legavit.  OujuH  optimua 
interprea*  nos  vult  quantum  fieri  potest  quantum  in  nobis  eituEi  est  cum  omnibus 
PacBn)  quierera," 

(/)  P.  47.     As  to  what  are  causK  belli  justificffi. 
\g)  Vide  ante.  Vol.  I.  pt.  iv.  ch.  1.    On  Intervenlion, 
(i)  Tide  ante,  Vol.  1.  pt.  ii.  a.  vi. 

"  Czede  nocentum 
Se  nimis  ulciscens,  eiatitit  ipae  nocens." 

OTid,.Ds  Pont.,  i.  Eieg.  viii.  19,  20. 
is  to  Marcellua)  sapieotom  et  bonum  civem  initia 
trema  libenler  non  petaequi." — Epist.  ad  Fam., 
I.  iv,  1. 
Qrotius  (1.  ill.  c.  xsr.  s.  3,)  misquotes  tbis  pasaage  and  aacribes  it  to  Sallust. 
(A)Hetfter!i,  p.  311,3.  116. 

*  St.  Paul.  Kom.  xii.  18. 
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has  ceased,  however  usual  and  desirable,  cannot  be  said  to  he  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  restoration  of  Peace.  War  may  silently  cease  and 
Peace  be  silently  renewed.  So  ended  the  War  between  Sweden  and 
Poland  in  the  year  1716,  namely,  by  a  reciprocal  intermission  of  hos- 
tilities ;  it  was  not  till  after  the  lapse  of  ten  years  that  Peace  was  formally 
and  dejurt  recognized  as  subsisting  between  the  two  kingdoias.fi) 

In  such  a  state  of  things  the  presumption  of  law  would  be,  ttat  both 
parties  had  agreed  that  the  status  quo  ante  helium  should  be  revived. 
Yet  in  the  absence  of  any  formal  declaration  it  would  not  be  concluded 
that  the  claims  which  had  given  occasion  to  the  War,  or  which  had 
grown  out  of  the  War,  were  abandoned,  hut  they  must  be  considered  as 
r*ril  n  ^^  abeyance.  In  fact,  it  is  as  difficult  to  predicate  the  consequen- 
L  J  ces,  *legal  and  practical,  of  snch  a  state  of  things,  as  it  would  be 
to  predicate  the  consequences  of  a  treaty  of  Peace  which  contained  no 
clause  of  amnesty.fm'J 

Since,  Grotius  ooscrves,  it  is  not  usual  for  Belligerents  to  make  Peace 
on  the  basis  of  a  confession  from  one,  of  them  that  he  is  in  the  wrong, 
"  ea  sumenda  est  in  paetis  interpretatio  qufe  partes  quoad  belli  justitiam 
quam  maximfe  fequet."  This  end  is  to  be  effected  by  one  of  two  means, 
viz.  :^1.)  Either  by  an  agreement  that  the  possession  which  has  been 
disturbed  by  the  War,  shall  be  restored,  which  is  expressed  by  the  well- 
known  international /yrjnWtt  of  the  status  gwo  ante  helium, ;  or  (2.)  by 
an  agreement  that  matters  shall  remain  as  they  were  at  the  period  when 
the  War  is  ended ;  and  this  arrangement  is  expressed  by  the  fm-'mula, 
often  little  understood,  though  familiar  enough  in  its  application  of  uti 
possidetis,  or,  as  G-rotius  says,  "  ut  res  maneant  quo  sunt  loco ;  quod 
Grseci  dicunt  ix""''!  ^  ix'i«ci."(n'^  To  these  two  predicaments  the  learned 
Samuel  Cooeeius  adds  two  more, — namely,  (3.)  where  a  treaty  is  made, 
in  which  "  nihil  dictum  est  de  damnis,  injuriis  et  debitis,"  or  (4. J  in 
which  "paoi  clausula  generaiis  amnestise  adjicitur.fo) 
r*6421  *DXII.  Secondly.  As  to  the  unconditional  submission  (deditio) 
L         J  of  one  Belligerent  to  another. 

Instances  of  such  prostration  are  abundant  in  the  pages  of  classical 
history ,{^)  and  are  not  altogether  wanting  even  in  very  modern  times. 

(I)  Ibid.    De  Steck.,  Essais  sur  divers  Sujeta  de  Poiit.  p.  2. 

(m)  Heffters,  ubi  eupra.     H.  Cooeeius,  De  Postlimicio  et  Amcestia. 

(n)  Grot.,  1.  iii.  c.  XX.  ES.  11,  g  2.  Vide  post,  Lord  GreavUle's  Remarks  ou  the 
l^eatyof  Amiena. 

(o)  Grotius,  niuetratuE,  v.  p.  502,  (ed.  Hate,  1T48.) 

The  Times,  Debate  in  tlie  House  of  Commons,  Fridaj,  March,  U,  1856.—"  The 
Crimean  Tarlara. — Mr.  Holland  asked  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  whether  the 
attention  of  her  Majesty's  Government  had  been  drown  to  the  position  of  the 
Crimean  Tartars  in  the  event  of  peace  being  established,  and  tbe  allied  forces, 
towards  whom  they  bad  shown  themselves  favourably  disposed,  being  recalled? — 
Lord  Palmerston :  When  a  year  is  terminated,  in  tbe  course  of  which  the  armies 
of  one  country  have  occupied  tbe  territory  of  another,  it  is  tbs  Invariable  practice 
that  there  shall  be  an  agreement  between  the  parties  to  insure  a  complete  amnestjr 
to  all  subjects  of  either  Power  who  may  have  been  at  all  committed  in  tbe  progress 
of  hostilities;  and  should  peace  be  now  concluded,  an  arrangement  of  that  kind 
win,  of  course,  be  concluded  between  the  Belligsrents," 

(j))  The  classical  reader  will  find  the  formal  language  of  a  deditio  in  Livy; 
I'ltaque  populum  Campanum  urbemque  Citpuam,  agros,  delabra.  DcQro,  divina 
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But  the  most  unconditional  submission  would  be  holden  according  to 
tlie  principle  of  International  Law  to  imply  a  retention  of  the  commoa 
rights  of  humauityjgl  and,  between  Christian  states,  of  Christian  huma- 
nity -.(r)  any  infringement  of  these  rights  would  be  beyond  the  moral 
competence  of  the  conqueror. 

The  suhject  of  the  incorporation  and  of  the  extinction  of  a  state  has 
been  considered  in  an  early  part  of  the  present  work.(«J 

DXIII.  Thirdly.  We  have  to  consider  the  termination  of  War  by  the 
conclusion  of  a  formal  Treaty  of  Peace  between  the  Belligerents. 

The  examination  of  this  part  of  the  subject  must  embrace  the  following 
considerations ; — 

I.  By  tuhottt  the  overtures  of  Peace  may  be  made. 

II.  Where,  or  within  thelimits  of  whose  territory,  thenegotiationsmay 
be  opened  and  carried  on. 

III.  JIow,  or  according  to  wh&t/orms. 

*IV.  Wlien  the  Treaty  of  Peace  takes  effect,  or  the  date  from  p(,fl.q-| 
which  the  operation  of  it  becomes  binding  upon  the  public  rela-  L  -• 
tiona  of  states,  and  the  private  relations  of  individuals. 

DXIV.  I,  First,  then,  to  consider  by  whom,  the  overtures  of  peace 
may  be  made. 

These  overtures  may  be  made  by  one  of  the  Belligerent  States,  by  a 
Neutral  State  acting  as  the  common  friend  of  both  litigants,  or,  by  a 
state  which  is  rather  an  auxiliary  than  an  ally,  or  which— to  speak  as 
oorreetly  as  the  nature  of  the  distinction  permits — has,  as  it  were,  been 
the^tissiifeally  of  one  Belligerent,withoutpositivelydeclaTing  war  against 
the  other  Belligerent,  without  withdrawing  its  Ambassador  from  his  Court, 
and  indeed  while  continuing  with  this  Belligerent,  formally  at  least,  the 
relations  of  amity. 

This  third  kind  of  status  is  sometimes  designated  in  the  books  as  the 
status  of  an  auxiUary,(i)  as  distinguished  from  an  ally. 

A  Neutral  power  may  also  act  as  a  mediator,  or  may  merely  interpose 
its  good  offices.  Between  the  two  positions  there  is  a  marked  difference, 
inasmuch  as  the  former  implies  the  consent  of  both  Belligerents ;  the 
latter  may  be  without  the  consent  of  either,  or  with  the  consent  of  only 
one.  The  good  offices  of  a  Neutral  State  may  be  accepted  and  its  media- 
tion refused.  In  the  War  with  Sweden  in  1742,  Russia  accepted  the 
good  offices  and  refused  the  mediation  of  France. 

The  medialer  must  not  be  counfonnded  with  the  arbitrator,  whose 
character  and  functions  have  been  discussed  in  an  earlier  part  of  this 
volume,  (m) 

DXV.  n.  Where,  or  within  the  limits  of  whose  territory,  may  the 
negotiations  be  carried  on  f 


bumanaque  omnia  in  vestram,  Patrea  Coascripti,  popuiique  Eomnni  ditionem 
dedimus;  quiquid  deinde  patiemnr  deJi/icii  vestri  paEsuri." — L.  vii.  c.  Jsii.  He 
will  find  the  rite  and  manner  in  Cteaar,  De  Bello  Civili,  I.  iii,  S3.  97,  98. 

EHeffters,  p.  312,  a.  Ife.  (r)  Vide  ante.  Vol.  I. 

Vide  ante,  Vol.  I,  pp.  U1,  15T,  158.    P.  142,  art  yi.  of  the  ConaUtution  of 
.  A.  United  States,  on  tliis  subject. 
{()  De  Martens,  Bssal  aur  lea  Armateurs.  a.  50,  (u)  Vide  ante,  p.  3. 
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This  qnestion  ia  often  adjusted  by  reference  to  considerations  of  local 


r*fi441  *^^  ought  of  course  to  be  the  object  of  all  parties  to  £s  upon 
*-  -la  spot  which  may  be  of  the  readiest  aecesa  to  the  respective 
Courts  of  the  Belligerents.  But  this  consideration  is  often  overborne 
by  aaimosities  growing  out  of  or  connected  with  the  War,  which  render 
it  desirable  either  that  some  Neutral  Territory  should  be  selected,  and 
not  unfrequently  some  town  of  inconsiderable  size  and  character  within 
that  territory.  These  are  all  considerations  belonging  rather  to  Piiblio 
Policy  than  to  Public  International  Law. 

All  that  the  latter  seems  to  require  is,  that  the  place  of  negotiation 
Bhall  be  clearly  and  definitively  agreed  upon  before  the  negotiations 
themselves  are  opened.  In  the  case  of  arbitration,  indeed,  the  Court  of 
the  arbitet(a:J  is,  for  obvious  reasons,  the  proper  locality  of  the  tribunal 
before  which  states  agree  t*  argue  their  causes. 

DXVI.  m.  How,  or  according  to  what  forms,  are  the  negotiations  to 
be  carried  on  ? 

There  are  no  necessarily  fixed  or  unalterable  rules  upon  this  subject, 
apart  from  those  which  flow  from  the  respect  due  to  th  equahtj  and 
dignity  of  states.fyj  If  it  should  happen  that  any  question  would  be 
likely  to  arise  with  respect  to  these  forms,  they  are  the  subject  of  agree- 
ment before  the  substance  of  the  Treaty  ia  entered  upon.  The  time  has 
gone  by  when  one  ambassador  gravely  and  vigilantly  observed,  as  is  said 
to  have  been  the  case  at  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick,  the  number  of  steps 
backwards  or  forwards  made  by  the  other  ambassadors. 

IlXVII.  IV.  We  have  now  to  consider  mhea  the  Treaty  of  Peace  takes 
efiect,  or  the  date  from  which  the  operation  of  it  becomes  binding,  both 
upon  the  public  relations  of  states,  and  upon  the  private  relations  of  indi- 
ridual  members  of  states. 

P^„ .,-.  The  exact  period  from  which  the  public  Treaty  *begina  to 
L  -I  opi  t  a.  '  th  case  of  private  contracts,  the  day  upon  which 
it  has  passed  th  gh  II  the  necessary  forms  and  been  ratified  :  from 
that  instant  11  h  tit  ught  to  cease,  unless  indeed  a  particular  day 
has  been  sp     fi  d  f     th    beginning  of  the  Peace. (3) 

Vattcl  i     f    p  th  t  the  Treaty  does  not  bind  the  subjects  of 

Btates  until  t  h  b  d  ly  notified  to  them. (a)  The  extent  to  which 
this  opinion  IS  adopted  by  the  practice  of  states  will  be  seen  in  the 
following  remarks : 

DXVIII.  According  to  the  doctrine  of  the  best  jurists,  the  effect  of 

(x)  Vide  unto,  pp.  2-1.  (y)  Viae  ante,  Vol.  IT.  p.  33. 

(2)  "  Au  surplus  les  engagemeas  datent  commnnWent  du  jour  lie  I'^cbange 
des  ratifications,  fk  moins  d'uiie  stipulation  contraire." — De  Rajneval,  ii.  p.  113. 
Tattel,  1.  iv.  c.  iii.  p.  2i.  lb.,  L  ii.  c.  sii.  p.  156.  House  of  Commons,  31  March, 
1856  (Times,  April  1,  1858.)—"  Lord  Palmeraton.— The  House  ia  perfectly  aware, 
from  the  '  Gazette,'  that  yesterday,  at  2  o'clock,  a.  Treaty  of  Peace  was  signed  at 
FariE.  The  Bouse  will  bare  seen  by  the  tinnouDcement  in  tbe  'Gazette,'  ih&l  it 
was  determined  by  tbe  Congress  that  the  particular  conditions  of  the  Treaty  should 
not  be  made  public  until  the  ratifioatioos  had  been  exchanged.  And  that,  indeed, 
is  the  usual  eonrae,  for  it  ia  a  mark  of  obvious  deference  to  the  Powers  who  are 
parties  to  the  Treaty." 

(a)  L.  iv.  c.  iii.  p.  24.    Hefftors,  pp.  183,  318. 
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Peace,  once  contracted,  being  to  render  unlawful  evety  act  of  force  or 
violence  between  states,  if  a  capture  be  made  after  the  stipulation  is  com- 
pleted, though  by  persons  ignorant  of  its  completion,  it  must,  vipacis, 
be  restored,(6)  "  sublatum  emmjam.  erat  beUijv,s."{cj 

For  Peace  (says  the  author  just  cited)  is  considered  to  be  broken  "  non 
jnodo  si  tod  corpori  civitatis,  sed  et  si  mhdtlis  via  armata  inferatur 
nimirilm  sine  novi  causa;"  and  for  this  grave  and  excellent  reason, 
"nam  ut  omnes  subditi  *tuti  sint  pas  initur:  est  enim  pax  actus  f*g./.-i 
oivitatis  pro  toto  et  pro  partibus."((?J  L         J 

DXIX.  Abreu,  however,  is  strongly  in  favour  of  the  lawfulness  of 
the  prize,  and  maintains  stoutly  the  rights  of  the  captor.(e)  He  was 
acting  under  a  lawful  eommission ;  till  that  commission  was  directly  or 
by  clear  implication  revoked,  it  was  his  right  and  duty  to  act  under  it. 
At  the  time  of  the  capture  that  commission  was  not  so  revoked ;  the  cap- 
ture was  therefore  legal.  To  the  argument  that  the  conclusion  of  the 
Peace  can  retrospectively  affect  the  prize,  he  answers  that  a  jus  super- 
veniens  can  never  by  retroaction.(f'\  affect  the  Jus  tertii,  which  is  the 
right  of  the  eaptor  in  this  supposed  case. 

The  answer  to  the  ai^ument  of  Abreu  appears  to  be  that  the  indem- 
nification of  the  captor  should  proceed  from  the  state  to  which  he  be- 
longs r(^)  and  that  though  individuals  are  not  deemed  criminnls  for  con- 
tinuing hostilities  after  their  cessation  has  has  been  agreed  upon,  through, 
ignorance  of  that  cessation,  yet  that  they  are  civilly  responsible  before 
tie  tribunals  *of  International  Law. (A)     When  a  plac 


empted  from  hostility  by  articles  of  Peace  it  is  the  duty  of  Grovern 


[*64T] 


o  apprise  with  due  diligence  their  subjects  of  the  fact ;  and  to 
indemnify  them  for  acts  done  in  ignorance  of  that  Peace. (r) 

But  it  is  the  actual  wrongdoer  who  is  to  answer  in  judgment:  the 
person  from  whom  the  injury  has  been  received  cannot  be  passed  over  in 
order  that  it  may  be  fixed  upon  another  person  on  the  ground  of  a  con- 
sequential responsibility.     So,  if  a  captain,  acting  under  the  orders  of  an 


(6)  "Effectus  pacis  contractse  est,  at  oraais  vis  toUatur;  adeo,  ut  si  post  atlpu- 
latam  pacern  ab  igHoraotibus  aliquid  oaptum  vcl  occupatmn  sit,  vi pacis  id  restitui 
debeat." — S.  Cooceius,  vol,  v.  p.  502.  (I.  vii.  c.  vii.  a.  8B4.) 

Se)  "  QuiB  post  perfectas  pactiones  capta  suet  reddends  satis  constat,  siiblatnm 
mjam  erat  belli  jna."— Grot.,  l.iii.c.  si.  s.  20. 

(d)  Grot.,  1.  iii.  c.  IS.  a.  33. 

(«)  "  Si  la  Fresaa  becha  despues  de  ajustada  la  Paz,  no  haviendo  llegado  esta  & 
noticia  del  armador,  6  Corsario,  qae  la  biao,  ni  en  la  realidad,  nl  en  el  coneepto 
del  dereoho  Eera  legitima,  6  nfi." — Abreu,  c.  Jlii. 

(/)  The  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Law,  that  in  certain  transactions,  conditio  eiU- 
leni  retrotrakitur  ad  tnilium  aegoiii,  is  alluded  to  bj  Vinnias  in  Infit.,  1.  i.  lit.  De 
Nupfiia,  s.  13,  n.  3,  "  Falsum  enim  est,  quod  pr^sopponunt  legitimationis  hnjua 
hnoc  esse  vim;  ot  retrotrahatnr  tempus  nuptiarum  ad  tempus  nativitatis." 

[g]  Grot.,  1.  iii.  c.  xi[.  s.  5 :  "  lUnd  obiter  addam,  indacias  et  si  quid  est  simile 
ipeoa  contrahentes  atatim  oblifcare  tx  qno  contractus  absolntna  est :  at  snbditos 
utrinque  obliRari  incipere,  ubi  induciie  accepernot  forman  legia,  cui  ioeat  ei(«rior 
qiuedam  publicatio :  qaft  iaolft  statim  quidem  incipit  habere  vim  obligandi  subdi- 
tos,  Bed  ea  vis,  si  publicatio  uno  tantnm  loco  fkcta,  ait,  noa  per  omnem  dltionem 
eodem  momento  se  exserit,  sed  per  tempus  aafficieus  ad  perferendam  ad  singula 
loca  notiliam.  Quare  si  quid  interea  a  nibdilts  contra  induciat  factum  ail,  ip^apcenit 
immtinei  ertin!  neque  tamen  eo  raiana  contrahentes  damnum  reaarcire  debebunt." 

(A)  1  Kent,  Comment.,  p.  HO.  (i)  The  Mentor,  1  Robinson's  Sep.,  p.  171. 
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admiral,  be  the  seizor,  he,  and  not  the  admiral,  must  be  called  as  the 
immediate  wrongdoer,  to  adjudication,  (/t) 

DXX.  It  maj  happen  that  when  &■  period  has  been  fixed  by  Treaty 
for  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  within  or  at  a  specified  locality,  and  before 
this  period  has  arrived,  6a(  u>i7A  a  hnowhdye  nf  tlie  Peace,  a.  capture 
has  been  made.  In  snch  a  case  is  the  capture  lawful  f  Jurists  have 
entertained  different  opinions  upon  this  subject.  Mr.  Chancellor  Kent^H 
adoptfl  the  opinion  of  Emerigon,fm)  that  it  would  be  unlawful ;  and 
his  reasoning,  viz.,  that  if  a  constructive  knowledge  of  the  Peace,  after 
the  time  limited  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  renders  the  capture  void, 
much  more  ought  actual  knowledge  of  the  Peace  to  produce  that  effect. 
It  appears  to  the  writer  of  these  pages  that  this  reasoning  is  sound  and 
ought  to  govern  the  practice  of  state8.(M) 

DXXI.  The  effect  of  conUructive  knowledge  has  nndergOQe  consider- 
able discussion  in  the  French  Prize  Courts.  It  arose  on  the  capture  of 
the  British  ship  Swineherd(o)  by  the  French  privateer  Bellone  in  1801. 
The  Swineherd  was  carried  into  the  Isle  of  France  and  condemned  as 
r*(lisn  P"^^-  ^°  *3ppeal  was  instituted  in  the  Conseil  des  Pria^  at 
L  J  Paris :  that  tribuaai  confirmed  the  judgment  of  the  Court  in  the 
Isle  of  France.  We  are  indebted  to  M.  Merlin(p)  for  the  report  of  the 
case.  Unfortunately  we  are  not  indebted  to  him  for  the  expression  of 
his  own  opinion,  which  that  learned  and  laborious  jurist  expresses  his 
determination  to  wjtbbold,  when  he  introduces  the  case  to  our  notice. 
He  reports,  however,  at  length  the  argument  of  the  Advocate-General, 
M.  Collet  Descotils,  in  favour  of  the  legality  of  the  capture.  The  case 
depended  in  some  measure  upon  the  11th  article  of  the  Preliminary 
Articles  of  the  Peace  of  Amiens :  it  was  decided,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
that  the  French  Privateer  was  entitled  to  its  prize,  the  Swineherd,  upon 
a  variety  of  grounds,  the  principal  of  which  appear  to  have  been  that  the 
capture  was  made  at  a  period  anterior  to  the  time  fixed  for  restitution ; 
that  it  was  sheltered  by  the  Preliminary  Article  which  has  been  men- 
tioned j  that  there  was,  on  the  part  of  the  privateer,  "le  d^faut  de  con- 
nai»sav.ce  suffisante  de  la  cessation  de  toute  hostilite,"(g) 

The  exposition  of  the  law  upon  this  latter  point  by  the  French  crown 
lawyer  is  sound,  whether  th  appl  a  on  of  t  to  the  ease  before  him 
were  correct  or  not. 

"J'en  reviens  i  I'opipion  d  Em^  n  de  Valin;  je  pense,  comme 
eux,  qu'un  corsaire  qui  a  une  una  asan  p  sitive  de  la  pais  avant  de 
rencontrer  un  baliment  qui  aupa  a  an  ^  a  nnemi,  n'a  pas  le  droit  de 
I'arr^ter,  hors  tout«fois  !e  cas  d  un  1  mo  defense,  encore  bien  que 
ks  d6lais  pour  la  validite  des  Prises,  ne  soient  pas  encore  expires. 

"  Mais  gu'entend-on  par  connaissance  positive  de  la  paix  ?  Ces 
ttuteurs  en  parlent,  mais  ancnn  ne  la  d^finit.  Je  vais  tocher  de  le  faire 
d'aprfes  les  principea  de  la  raiaon,  et  de  supplier  par-Ii,  an  silence  qu'ils 
gardent  aur  cc  point. 

(S)  The  Mentor,  1  Robinson's  Rep.,  p.  111. 

h)  Comment.,  i.  p.  172.  (m)  TraiW  des  Ass.,  c.  lii.  s.  19. 

(n)  Valin,  Tr.  des  Prises,  c.  iv.  es.  4,  5.  {o)  Le  Porcher. 

\p)  Kep,  tome  xxy,  (xiii.)  tit.  Prise  Maritime,  a.  5, p.  115  r  "En  qnel  tempa  pent 
gtre  eiercfi  le  droit  de  Prise  Maritime."  (j)  lb.  p.  130. 
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"  La connaisBance  dont  i!  s'agit,  doit  ^tre  certaine  ansorCe,  *ib  ™|  .^-^ 
dubitable;  elle  doit  ^maner  m^diatemeiit  on  immediateiuent  je  L  ^  J 
la  puisaanee  k  laquelle  appartient  l'annat«ur,  et  &i  1  on  veut,  de  I  une 
ou  de  I'autre  des  deus  puisaanee  contractantes 

"  Cctte  connaissaQce  doit  @tre  telle,  qu  elle,  pnvienne  ou  dissipe  tous 
les  doutea,  toutea  lea  iDcertitudes,  toutea  lea  crainf  ea  toua  les  dangers  que 
pourrait  eonrir  le  corsaire  ■  elle  doit  en  meme  temps  qu  eUe  p 
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fin 
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,  daas  le  c 


lab     d  aa 

dans  le  port  de  son  armement,  tout  en  demeuraut  espi 
d'gtre  capture  pendant  le  temps  de  sa  retraite, 

"  Je  ne  aaurais  conyenir,  avee  le  Capitaine  Black,  qu 
d'une  simple  annonee  de  paix,  non  valablement  justifiiSe,  le 
le  droit  d'arret^r  que  provisoirement,  sauf  fi  relacber  le  nav! 
susceptible  de  dommages-intfirGts,  si  la  nouvelle  se  trouve  v 
poureuiyre  la  confiscation,  ai  elle  se  trouve  fausse. 

"Au  moment  nienie  de  I'arrestation,  la  eaisie  est  bom 
nnlle,  selon  que  le  cursaire  n'a  point  ou  qu'il  a  la  connaissance  po^tiv 
de  la  paix.  S'il  I'a,  le  na-vire  doit  @tre  reiacb6  avec  dommages-int^rgts ; 
s'il  ne  I'a  point,  la  saisie  est  valable,  et  la  confiscation  doit  gtre  pro- 
noncSe."M 

*DXXII.  Another  case  different  from  the  foregoing  has  hap  j- 
pened,  and  been  subjected  to  judicial  decision,  both  in  England  ' 
and  the  North  American  United  St  te  — th  f         p 

htfore  the  period  fixed  for  the  t        f  host  1 1  es    hd        j 

the  Peace ;  but  not  carried  int    p    t      d        d  m     d      Tb 
reeajjiuret?  after  the  period  fix  d  f     th  t 

ignorance  of  the  Peace.     In  b  th  t        th    ] 

was  holden  lawful,  and  the  div    t       h  m    f  h 
The  title  of  the  owner  was       mpl  t  Ij  h  rr  d  by  th 
Peace,  which  quiets  all  titles    f  p  to  p 

arising  from  War. 

It  is  no  longer  competent  to  th        j,     1  P    P     * 
enemy's  title,  either  in  his  ow     p 
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(rl  Merlla  Rep.,  vol.  xir.  (xiu.,)  p.  125,  see  also  p.  130. 
(«)  1  Kent,  p.  173.     The  Legal  Tender,  Wheaton'a  (Amer.)  Digest,  p.  302. 
Sohoone  Sophie,  6  Rob.,  p.  138. 
(()  Vide  ante,  p.  504.     Vide  post,  p.  653. 
SB,  1857.— 29 
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And  here  it  may  also  be  remarked,  that  if  a  new  "War  break  out  after 
the  Treaty  of  Peace,  on  account  of  non-fulfllmeut  of  its  provisions  or  for 
any  other  reason,  though  that  may  change  the  relation  of  those  who  are 
parties  to  it,  it  can,  as  Lord  Stowell  observes,  have  no  effect  on  neutral 
purchasers,  who  stand  in  the  same  situation  as  before.fjj) 

DXXIII.  Having  made  the  foregoing  observations  upon  the  period  at 
which  Treaties  hegiu  to  operate  j  we  have  now  to  examine  the  effect  of 
Treaties  of  Peace  upon  matters  of  Public  Right.  In  order  to  do  this  we 
must  take  into  our  consideration — 

fa.)  The  rules  of  interpretation,  hy  which  the  provisions  expressed  in 
a  Treaty  are  to  be  explained. 

(0-\  The  rules  of  legal  premmption,  with  respect  to  subjects,  upon 
which  the  Treaty  is  silent,  hut  which  have  either  been  among  the  matters 
r*fi'in  of 'i'sp'"'*  which  have  caused  the  War  *closed  by  the  Treaty,  or 
L  J  have  arisen  and  been  debated  during  the  course  and  progress  of 
the  War. 

DXXIV.  I.  (a)  With  respect  to  the  former  the  reader  must  be  referred 
to  the  rules  for  the  Interpretation  of  Treaties  which  have  been  mentioned 
in  the  Second  Volume  of  this  work. (a;) 

But,  both  with  respect  to  the  rules  which  govern  the  Interpretation  of 
Treaties,  and  the  Legal  Presumptions  which  flow  from  the  silence  of 
Treaties,  it  is  expedient  to  observe  that  there  may  be  said  to  be  four  pre- 
dicaments of  a  Treaty  to  which  both  are  applicable. 

The  Treaty  may  adopt  a&  its  baBis(^) — 

1.  The  state  of  things  existing  before  the  War  (status  quo  ante  helium.') 

2.  The  stale  of  things  existing  at  the  conclusion  of  the  War  (usually, 
however  inaccurately,  called  uti  possidetis-M^) 

3.  A  new  state  of  things,  composed  perhaps  of  both  the  former. 
r*Rf;9T      4.  It  may  contain  a  general  clause  of  amnesty,  the  effect  *of 
L         J  which  is  a  remission  of  all  public  wrongs  and  obligations.  («) 

6.  It  may  be  silent  as  to  all  former  public  wrongs  and  obligations 
between  the  Belligerents. 

(u)  Tbe  Schoone  Sophie,  6  Rob.,  p.  143. 

(r)  Vide  ante.  Vol.  JI.,  Part.  V.  Ch.  VIII. 

(i/)  "At  maximb  disceptari  solet,  an  injuria  et  datBiia  ante  beltuja  data  per  pacum 
remiaa  sitiif  Nos  qnatuor  casus  disdnguimua  ;  vci  eaim  paci  adjicitai  ctansula, 
quod  omnia  reslilui  d^enHi  in  alatum,  guo  fiilre  ante  beltum,  vel  pactum  est,  at  omnia 
laaneant  ta  statu  quo  nunc  aunt,  vel  plane,  nikU  dictum  est  de  davtnia  ir^urUs  et  debiUSj 
vel  pact,  daasula  generali)  amnesttte  adjicttur." — S.  Cocceii  Grottos  Illustr.,  vol.  T. 
p.  602,  {1.  Tii.  c.  vii.  e.  1864.) 

(z)  This  term  is  borrowed  from  the  well  Icnown  interdict  of  the  Koman  PrieCor. 
He,  fiadiDg  a  liUgant  in  de  faclo  posseesioa,  forbad  his  expulsion  iy  force;  but 
then  it  was  e^cpressl^  stated  as  the  foundation  of  the  interdict,  that  tbe  poetasor 
was  not  in  this  possession  by  any  act  of  violenee.  "Ait  PrfBtor,  'uti  eaa  iedea, 
qoibus  de  a^tnr,  nee  vi,  nee  clam,  nee  precariA  alter  ab  altero  postidetis,  quo  minus 
ita  possideatis,  vim  fieri  veto;'  (4)  est  igitur  hoc  interdictum  quodvulgo  utipoaai- 
delii  appellatur,  letinendFe  possessionis ;  nam  hujua  rei  causa  redditdr,  ne  vis  liat 
ei,  quipoBsidet;  (5)perpctui)  autan  kuicinlerdicto  risuTtt  ksc,q-aod,  necvi,  nee  clam, 
nee  precarid  ab  iUo  posaideas." — Dig.  1.  xliii.  t.  xvii.  The  phrase  uti  poisidelia 
therefore  is  improperly  used  to  signify  the  status  quo  ot  Belligerents  at  the  con- 
clusion of  a  War. 

(n)  "Remittit  enim  injnriam,  jui  m  sam  oiWiuram  jirnmiHiV,  adcoque  hactenus 
quoque  oniiiia  in  statu,  quo  nunc  sunt  manent."— Cocccius,  ubi  supra,  s.  1868. 
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DXXV.  The  principal  distinction  which  it  is  necessary  to  observe  in 
conBidering  the  Zeya^preeuntpd'oras  which,  flow  from  the  si7ence  of  Treaties, 
is,  whether  the  property  be  movable  or  immovable. 

To  the  eye  of  the  philosophical  jurist  this  latter  division  may,  as  a 
matter  of  abstract  speculation,  appear  strange  or  untenable :  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  to  tbe  eye  of  the  practical  statesman  it  presents  a  distinc- 
tion most  deeply  and  universally  rooted  in  the  laws,  customs,  and  practice 
of  all  civiliKcd  nations.  The  distinction  is  indeed  of  less  importance  In 
matters  of  Public  Right,  because  in  practice  the  necessity  for  observing 
it  but  seldom  occurs.(6) 

DXXVI.  It  is  now  pretty  generally  acknowledged (c)  that  there  is  both, 
absurdity  and  iniquity  in  classing  territory  obtained  by  conquest  under 
the  category  of  res  nulUus;  and  of  applying,  with  unreasoning  pedantiy 
or  sophistical  injustice,  not  the  spirit,  but  the  letter,  of  the  Roman  law,(dl 
tffl  a  subject  matter  which,  like  that  of  conquest,  has  necessarily  under- 
gone, in  all  its  bearings,  a  most  important  change  since  the  time  of 
Justin  ian,(e) 

The  shameless  pretest  of  Frederic  the  Second  for  the  invasion  of 
Saxony,  in  1756|ff J  will  not  be  alleged  again  by  the  most  reckless 
despiser  of  International  Justice. 

*Var!0us  and  many  Treaties  of  Peace  fortify  the  sound  inter-  r»/.r^T 
national  doctrine  that  conquest  and  occupatwni^g)  of  territory  are  L  J 
distinct  public  acts,  carrying  with  them  very  different  consequences,  both 
to  the  state  and  to  the  individual.  The  language  of  Treaties  which  con- 
cern the  acquisition  of  conquered  territory  is  that  the  subdued  state  yields 
or  concedes  (^cidera)(k')  a  certain  territory  to  another  ;  not  that  the  con- 
quering state  retains  or  keeps  possession  of  what  it  has  seized,  which 
would  be  the  proper  expression  in  the  Treaty  with  respect  to  a  State 
obtaining  the  recognition  of  an  occupied  territory. 

"H  est  incontestable  fsays  Monsieur  de  Rayneval)  que  le  mot  cSder 
suppose  essentiellement  la  propri^tfi,  par  consequent  ni  la  guerre  m  la 
conquSte  ni  la  d^truisent.  Ainsi  la  pratique  dement  le  principe  enseign6 
par  le  droit  Eomain  et  par  la  plupart  des  publicistes." 

DXXVII,  Immovable  property,  public  or  privatt^  can,  according  to 
the  modern  understanding  of  International  Law,  be  acquired  under  a 
sure  title  only  in  consequence  of  a  Treaty  of  Peace  or  the  entire  subju- 

(i)  Vide  ante,  p.  504, 

(ej  See  pp.  388,  391,  tit.  Tercero,  Seocion  Cuarta,  s.  clii.  of  the  "  Eiementos  del 
Dereeho  Internacional  obra  p6slmaa,  de  Don  Jos6  Maria  de  Pando,  Mlniatro  de 
Estadtf  que  fue  en  1B23.  Madrid,  imprenU,  de  AJlegia  j  Cbarlain,  Cuesta  de  Santo 
Domingo,  Num.  8,  1843."     Pando  waa  born  at  Lima,  1787  i  died  at  Madrid,  1840. 

(d)  Vide  ante.  Vol.  I.  p.  34. 

(e)  last.,  1.  si.  1-17.     Dig.,  sli  t.  ii.  1.  i.  1. 

{/)  Pando,  p.  616,  note  i,  (g)  Vide  ante,  vol.  I.  pp.  231-265. 

(A)  E.  g.  in  tho  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  1713,  between  Louis  XIV.  and  Frederic 
William  of  Prussia,  it  is  said,  (Art.  7,)  "  que  la  parlJe  du  quartier  de  Gueldres  q^ue 
po3tede  et  occupe  le  Roi  de  Prusse  lui  est  c^d^e  ^  ia,  perpetuity." 

In  the  preliminaries  of  tlve  Peace  of  1783,  between  France  and  England,  it  is 
said,  respecting  the  Isle  of  Tobago,  {Art.  7,)  "  que  le  Roi  de  la  Gionde-Bcetagne 
ced^a  &  la  Franc,  I'lle  du  Tobago."  This  island  was,  at  the  time  of  the  Treaty, 
occupied  under  the  title  of  conquest  by  the  French.     De  Rayneral,  ii.  pp.  156,  7, 
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gation  of  the  country  of  the  original  proprietor.  Until  one  or  otter  of 
these  events  t\iii  jus postUminii  remaina-fi") 

l-^„.  ...  *The  question  whether,  if  the  people  shake  off  the  suhjuga- 
L  J  lion,  fbeJiispostUminii  would  revive,  is  not  without  difficulty. 
Pando(i)  wisely  distinguishes  between  two  prodioamenfs  : — 

1st.  If  the  subjugation  presents  the  appearance  of  being  a  mere  tem- 
porary and  involuntary  suhuiiasion  to  violence,  the  state  of  War  continues, 
and  therefore  t}ie  jus  jjoitlimrnii  continues.  (?) 

2nd.  If  the  dominion  of  the  conquerors  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
consent,  express  or  tacit,  of  the  conquered — a  consent  which  is  presumed 
in  law  after  the  peaceable  possession  of  some  years,(m) — then  War  has 
ceased,  and  the  jtis  postliminii  is  for  ever  extinguished  by  Peace. 

DXXVIII.  A  striking  illustration  of  the  importance  generally  ascribed 
to  the  presumption  arisiDg  from  the  sUente  of  Treaties  is  to  be  found  ia 
the  recent  adjustment  effected  between  Eussia  and  Denmark  respecting 
the  succession  to  the  throne  of  the  latter  country.  The  following  is  a 
copy  of  the  Protocol  of  Warsaw  relative  to  the  Danish  Succession,  and  of 
the  renewal  of  that  document  by  Kussia  in  1852. (n) 

"  (Translation.) 

"His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  ail  the  Eussias  and  His  Majesty  the 
King  of  Denmark,  taking  into  consideration  the  engagements  entered 
into  between  their  august  predecessoi-s,  in  the  years  1767  and  1773; 

"  Considering  that,  as  well  for  eUabluhmg  the  tranquillity  of  the 
North  of  Europe  on  a  diirahle  footing,  as  for  removing  all  that  could 
r*fi1';n  ^^^^■'i  ""^  ^'^'^  ^^  future,  give  rise  *to  misunderstandings  or  differ- 
I-  J  ences  in  the  august  House  of  Oldenburg,  the  Emperor  Paul,  of 
glorious  memory,  then  Grand  Duke  of  Russia,  renounced  for  himself,  as 
also  for  his  heirs  and  descendants,  in  favour  of  His  Majesty  King  Chris- 
tian VU.,  of  glorious  memory,  as  also  of  the  heirs  of  his  royal  crown,  all 
his  rights  and  pretensions  to  the  Duchy  of  Schleswig  in  general,  and  to 
the  heretofore  princely  portion  of  that  duchy  in  particular; 

"  That  in  the  same  manner,  and  from  the  same  motives.  His  Majesty 
the  Emperor  Paul  ceded  for  himself,  as  also  for  his  descendants,  heirs,  and 
successors,  all  that  he  possessed  in  the  Duchy  of  Holstein,  whether  in 
common  with  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Denmark,  or  separately ; 

"  Considering  that  this  Act  of  Cession  of  the  Duchy  of  Holstein  has 
only  been  made  expressly  in  favour  of  His  Majesty  King  Christian  VII., 
and  of  his  male  lineage,  and  also  eventually  in  favour  of  the  late  Prince 
Frederick,  the  king's  brother,  and  of  the  male  lineage  of  that  prince, 
and  that  the  eventualities  which  the  terms  themselves  of  this  Act  of 
Ce^iou  admitted,  have  already  in  part  been  realized  by  the  extinction  of 

(i)  Pftuflo,  s.  clivii.  p.  403 ;  "  Con  respecto  a  laa  cosaj,  haj  diferencia ;  o  se 
trata  de  bienes'raiccs,  6  de  bienes-meublee." 

"Asi  pues,  por  lo  que  cespecta  a  los  bienes-Taices,  tanto  particulares  Oomo  pub- 
lioos,  et  derecho  de  postliminio  solo  eipira  por  et  tratado  de  Pai,  o  por  ia  completa 
BubjugHcioD  del  Eatado."— Pando,  p.  404  r  he  cites  Oimeda,  i.  ii.  c.  xii. 

Ik)  P.  404.  (I)  Vide  ante,  Vol.  I.,  p.  275,  II.  pp.  17-18. 

(m)  Vide  ante,  Vol.  I.,  Cliapter  SIII.,  on  Prescription. 

(n)  Return  to  an  Address  of  tbe  House  of  Commons,  dated  18  Febraarf,  1856. 
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the  male  lineage  of  King  Christian  VII.,  or  may  be  reahzed  at  a.  period 
more  or  less  near,  without  the  said  transactions  having  in  any  manner 
provided  for  them ; 

"  Foreseeing  the  dangers  which  this  silence  in  existing  Treaties  may 
cause  to  the  Danish  monarchy,  if,  on  the  extinction  of  the  male  line 
actually  on  the  throne  of  Denmari,  the  lex  regia,  should  receive  its  pure 
and  simple  application  to  one  part  of  the  monarchy ; — 

"  Have  acknowledged  the  obligation  and  the  right,  as  successors  of 
the  auguat  ooutraeting  parties  to  the  engagements  of  1767  and  1773,  to 
come  to  an  understanding  as  to  the  ulterior  arrangements  most  suited  to 
the'douhle  objects  which  they  have  had  in  view. 

"  In  coaaequenee,  the  undersigned,  after  mature  examination  of  all 
the  questions  connected  with  this  affair,  have  agreed  amongst  themselves, 
under  the  express  reservation  of  the  high  approhation  of  their  r*(.c(;-| 
respective  Sovereigns,  *and  have  embodied  in  the  present  Proto-  L  J 
col  the  points  which  follow  : — 

"  1°  The  objects  proposed  in  the  interest  of  the  peace  of  the  North,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  internal  peace  of  the  august  House  of  Oldenburgh, 
namely,  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  the  Banish  monarchy,  can 
only  he  realized  by  means  of  an  arrangement  summoning  to  the  succes- 
sion of  the  whole  of  the  states  actually  united  under  the  sceptre  of  His 
Majesty  the  King  of  Denmark,  the  male  lineage  solely,  to  the  exclusion 
of  women. 

"  2°.  The  male  lineage  of  Prince  Christian  of  Sleswig-Hol stein  Son- 
derboui^  Gliicksbourg,  and  of  his  consort  the  Princess  Louise  of  Hesse, 
unites  in  itself  the  rights  of  inheritance,  which,  on  the  extinction  of  the 
male  line  actually  reigning  in  Denmark,  devolve  upon  it  in  virtue  of  the 
renunciations  of  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Landgravine  Charlotte  of  Hesse, 
of  her  son  Prince  Frederick  of  Hesse,  and  of  her  daughter  the  Princess 
Mary  of  Anhalt-Desaau. 

"3°.  Wishing  on  his  part  to  complete  the  titles  resulting  from  these 
renunciations,  and  thus  to  effect  an  arrangement  which  would  he  of  such 
high  importance  and  interest  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Danish  monarchy 
in  its  integrity.  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Eussias,  as  chief  of 
the  elder  branch  of  Holstein  Gottorp,  would  be  ready  to  renounce  the 
eventual  rights  which  belong  to  him  in  favour  of  Prince  Christian  of 
Gliicksbourg,  and  of  his  male  lineage. 

"Nevertheless  it  is  understood  : 

"  That  the  eventual  rights  of  the  two  younger  branches  of  Holstein 
Gottorp  should  be  expressly  reserved. 

"  That  those  which  the  august  chief  of  the  elder  branch  should  aban- 
don for  himself  and  for  his  male  lineage  in  favour  of  Prince  Christian  of 
Gliicksbourg  and  of  his  male  lineage,  should  be  revived  in  the  Imperial 
House  of  Russia  whenever  (which  God  forbid)  the  male  lineage  of  that 
prince  should  become  extinct. 

"  That  inasmuch  as  the  renunciation  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  would 
principally  have  for  its  object  to  facilitate  *an  arrangement  called  „„.^_ 
for  by  the  first  interests  of  the  monarchy,  the  offer  of  such  a  renun-  L  -I 
oiation  would  cease  to  be  obligatory  if  the  arrangement  itself  should  fail. 
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"4°.  In  consequence  of  the  considerations  whicTi  are  above  pointed 
out  by  the  above  as,  2  and  3,  the  Prince  Christian  of  Giiickshourg,  con- 
jointly with  the  Princess,  his  consort,  and  in  their  default,  the  male  line- 
age of  their  Highnesses,  would  have,  more  than  any  other  branch,  claims 
which  qualify  them  to  succeed,  if  the  contingency  should  arrive,  to  the 
states  actually  united  under  the  sceptre  of  Hia  Danish  Majesty. 

"Consequently  the  two  Courts  of  Copenhagen  and  St.  Petersburgh 
have  agreed,— 

"That  Hia  Majesty  the  King  of  Denmark  shall  designate  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Gliickshourg  conjointly  as  heirs  presumptive  of  his 
Crown,  in  case  the  male  line  of  the  dynasty  actually  reigning  should  he- 
come  extinct; 

"That  His  Majesty  shall  make  known  his  high  determination  to  the 
Powers  in  amity  with  Denmark; 

"That  if,  to  ensure  the  complete  success  of  this  arrangement,  still 
further  renunciations  should  he  deemed  useful  and  desirable,  it  would  he 
for  His  Danish  Majesty  to  make  himself  responsible  for  the  indemnities 
to  which  just  and  equitable  claims  should  be  established ; 

"Finally,  that  the  negotiations  necessary  to  give  to  the  arrangements, 
in  virtue  whereof  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  G-liiekabourg  shall  be  ac- 
knowledged as  successors  presumptive  to  the  throne  of  Denmark,  the 
character  of  an  European  transaction,  shall  take  place  in  London. 

"The  undersigned  reserve  to  themselves  to  submit  the  present  Protocol 
to  their  august  Sovereigns,  and  to  solicit  their  high  approbation  in  favour 
of  the  provisions  it  contains, 

"(Signed)  Nesselbodt;, 

"  MEYENDOKrF, 

"  Eeedtz. 
"Warsaw,  this  p^^  1851." 

[*658]  *"  (Translation.) 

"Monsieur  le  Comte, 
"In  accordance  with  the  orders  of  my  Court,  it  becomes  my  duty  to 
communicate  to  your  Ezeellency  the  accompanying  note,  which  I  have 
this  moment  given  to  the  Minister  of  Denmark,  upon  signing  conjointly 
with  him  the  Treaty  of  this  day's  date. 

"In  requesting  you  to  have  the  goodness  to  take  cognizance  of  it, 
"  I  have  the  honour,  &c. 

"(signed)  Brunnow. 
"London,  ^^  1852. 

"To  His  Excellency,  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury, 
&o.,  &c.,  &c." 

"Translation  of  a  Note  addressed  hy  Baron  Brunnow  to  the  Minister  for 
Denmark. 

"London,  f^fi'  1852. 
"The  undersigned,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias  to  Her  Britannic 
Majesty,  having  been  authorized  to  sign  the  Treaty,  concluded  this  day 
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conjointly  witli  His  Excellency  the  Chamberlain  de  Bille,  Envoy  Extra- 
ordinary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Deo- 
jnark,  haa  been  ordered  to  transmit  to  him  at  the  same  time  the  present 
Note,  for  the  purpose  of  raealling  and  renewing  the  reserves  contained 
in  the  Protocol  of  Warsaw,  of  ^;[^  1851;  which,  after  having  received 
the  sanction  of  Hts  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  and  of  His 
Majesty  the  King  of  Denmark,  was  conveyed  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Cabinets  who  have  signed  the  present  Treaty. 

"The  third  paragraph  of  the  Protocol  above  mentioned  is  worded  in 
these  terms : — 

'Wishing  on  his  part  to  complete  the  titles  resulting  from  _ 


these  renunciations,  and  thus  to  effect  an  arrangement  which 


[.6i 


would  be  of  such  high  importance  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Danish 
monarchy  in  its  integrity.  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias, 
as  chief  of  the  elder  branch  of  Holstein  Gottorp,  would  be  ready  to  re- 
nounce the  eventual  rights  which  belong  to  bim  in  favour  of  Prince 
Christian  Gliieksbourg  and  of  his  male  lineage. 

"  'Nevertheless,  it  is  understood  that  the  eventual  rights  of  the  two 
younger  branches  of  Holatein  Gottorp  should  be  expressly  reserved ; 

"'That  those  which  the  august  chief  of  the  elder  branch  should 
abandon  for  himself,  and  for  his  male  lineage,  in  favour  of  Prince  Chris- 
tian of  Gliieksbourg,  and  of  his  male  lineage,  should  be  revived  in  the 
Imperial  House  of  Russia  whenever  {which  God  forbid)  the  male  lineage 
of  that  Prince  should  become  extinct ; 

"  'That  inasmuch  as  the  renunciation  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor 
would  principally  have  for  its  object  to  facilitate  an  arrangement  called 
for  by  the  chief  interests  of  the  monarchy,  the  offer  of  such  a  renuncia- 
tion would  cease  to  be  obligatory,  if  the  arrangement  itself  should  fail.' 

"  In  renewing,  by  order  of  bis  Government,  the  reserves  above  men- 
tioned, 

1,  &c.,  &c." 


•CHAPTER  11. 


DXXrX.  It  seems  to  be  a  branch  of  the  L[uestion,  hnw  the  public 
relations  of  states  are  affected  by  a  Treaty  which  concludes  a  War,  to 
consider  what  effect  the  War  has  upon  Treaties  existing  before  the  War, 
but  not  mentioned  or  referred  to  in  the  new  Treaty  of  Peace. 

Many  Treaties,  especially  those  relating  to  leagues  for  War  or  for 
Commerce,  are  only  contracted  for  a  limited  period,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  they  become  invalid  unless  renewed.  This  renewal  is  not  always 
expTessly,  but  sometimes  iacUlff,(a\  effected.     M.  de  Martens  observes 

(o)  G,  F.  Von  Martens,  Ueber  die  Erneaerung  der  Vertrage  in  den  FriedecB- 
chliissen  der  EuTopSiischeD  Macbte.     Gottiugen,  179T. 
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that  more  than  one  Treaty  of  Gommeree  entered  into  in  the  seventeenth 
century  was  in  existence  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

As,  theoretieally  speaking,  a  private  contract  may  be  tacitly  annulled 
by  a  total  alteration  of  the  circumstances  on  which  it  was  founded;  so  it 
haa  heen  made  a  matter  of  dispute,  with  respect  to  treaties  among  States, 
whether  a  change  of  circumstances  suhsequent  to  the  Treaty  does  not 
operate  to  the  defeasance  of  the  Treaty  itself.  For  instance,  it  was  a 
matter  of  dispute  whether  Austria,  being  bound  by  the  Barrier- Treaty  of 
the  United  Netherlands  to  admit  Dutch  garrisons  into  the  fortresses, 
r*Rfin  w'i^*^'i  were  to  serve  as  a  defence  *against  France,  remained 
L  J  under  this  obligation  after  the  greater  part  of  these  fortresses  had 
been  demolished  during  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession.  Joseph 
the  Second,  in  1781 ,  seems  to  have  had  little  hesitation  in  razing(6^  them 
to  the  g^pund. 

With  respect  to  Treaties  with  a  stat«  which  has  ceased  to  possess  an 
independent  exist«nce,(«)  it  seems  evident  that  the  public  contracts  with 
it  cease  with  the  cessation  of  its  distinct  personality — as  with  Poland 
after  its  partitions,  and  the  Crimea  after  its  subjugation  to  Russia  in 
1783. 

But  this  observation  requires  an  important  limitation.  Such  a  loss  of 
personality  and  independence  leaves  unimpaired  the  obligations  of  what 
are  usually,  but  somewhat  carelessly,  termed  fransitofi/  Treaties — that  Js 
to  say,  Treaties  relating  to  cessions  of  territory,  to  demarcations  of  boun- 
dary, to  that  particular  class  of  obligations  called  Seroitutes  Juris  Gen- 
tium,(d\  the  nature  and  character  of  which  have  heen  already  discussed 
in  this  work. 

Certain  Genoese  families,  the  Counts  of  Casati  and  others,  pressed  their 
claims  to  certain  portions  of  Crimean  territory  upon  the  Russians,  both 
in  1779  and  in  1783,  at  which  latter  period  the  subjugation  of  the  Crimea 
was  complete.  Russia  replied  on  both  occasions  that  she  would  recognize 
no  claims  which  did  not  flow  from  the  provisions  of  her  Treaty  with  the 
Porte.  This  answer,  in  the  opinion  of  De  Martens,  was,  in  1783,  what- 
ever it  might  have  been  in  1779,  bad  in  law.(e) 

DXXX.  It  was  at  one  time  an  international  custom  that  the  Belli- 
gerents should,  at  the  breaking  out  of  War,  make  a  public  and  solemn 
r«fifi9n  proclamation  that  the  obligations  *of  Treaties  between  them  had 
L  J  ceased. (/)  That  custom  has  become  obsolete.  In  the  place  of 
it  has  arisen  the  general  maxim,  that  War,  ipso  facto  [von  selhst,\  abro- 
gates Treaties  between  the  Belligerents.  The  questions  which  present 
themselves  for  our  consideration  are  :  first,  whether  this  proposition  be 
true  in  all  its  latitude,  or  whether  it  requires  any — and  if  any,  what — 
limitations,  before  it  can  be  enunciated  as  one  of  the  admitted  and  incon- 
trovertible principles  of  International  Jurisprudence  t 

Secondly,  if  it  be  universally,  or  with  certain  limitations,  true,  that 

{b)  See  De  Martens,  Reo.  dea  Tr,,  t.  iv.  p.  433,  for  State  Papers  on  tlie  subject. 

(e)  Vide  ante,  Vol.  I.  Pf,  II.  Ch.  VI.  VII. 

iM  Vide  ante.  Vol.  I.  Pt.  III.  Ch.  XV. 

(e)  Debet  die  Ecaeiierung  der  Vertrage,  p.  7, 

(/)  Leibnitz,  Pr^f.  ad  Cod.  Diplom,  Jur.  Gentium. 
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Treaties  annulled  by  War  are  revived  by  tlie  return  of  Peace  without 
express  stipulations  to  that  effect  ? 

DXXXI,  The  general  maxim  must  manifestly  be  subject  to  limitation 
in  one  case,  namely,  in  the  case  of  Treaties  which  expressly  provide  for 
the  contingency  of  the  breaking  out  of  War  between  the  contracting 
parties  :  and  the  Judges  of  the  North  American  United  States  were  well 
warranted  in  saying,  "  We  are  not  inclined  to  admit  the  doctrine  urged 
at  the  bar,  that  Treaties  become  extinguished,  ipso  facto,  by  War  between 
the  two  governments,  unless  they  should  be  rerived  by  an  express  or 
implied  renewal  on  the  return  of  Peace.  Whatever  may  he  the  latitude 
of  doctrine  laid  down  by  elementary  writers  on  the  law  of  nations,  dealing 
in  general  terms  in  relation  to  this  subject,  we  are  satisfied  that  the  doc- 
trine contended  for  is  not  universally  true.  There  may  be  treaties  of 
such  a  nature,  as  to  their  object  and  import,  as  that  War  will  put  an  end 
to  them  ;  but  where  Treaties  contemplate  a  permanent  arrangement  of 
territorial  and  other  national  rights,  or  which,  in  their  terms  are  meant 
to  provide  for  the  event  of  an  intervening  War,  it  would  be  against  every 
principle  of  just  interpretation  to  hold  them  extinguished  by  the  event  of 
War.  If  such  were  the  law,  even  the  Treaty  of  1783,  so  far  as  it  fixed 
our  liraitiS  and  acknowledged  our  independence,  would  *be  gone,  rsceo-i 
and  we  should  have  had  again  to  struggle  for  both  upon  original  *-  J 
revolutionary  principles.  Such  a  construction  was  never  asserted,  and 
would  be  so  monstrous  as  to  supersede  all  reason ing."(^) 

Some  writers  on  Public  and  Internationa!  Law  go  further  and  say  that 
War  abrogates  only  those  Treaties  the  existence  of  which  is  incompatible 
with  Belligerent  relations. (AJ 

Mr.  Wildman  has  expressed  bis  opinion  that  "  all  engagements  sub- 
sisting between  Belligerents  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities  are  re- 
vived by  a  Treaty  of  Peace,  so  far  as  they  are  consistent  with  its  provi- 

■i«,."(.i 

Such  an  opinion,  however,  it  appears  to  the  writer  of  these  pages,  must 
be  considered  as  at  variance  with  the  true  doctrines  of  International  Law, 
and  especially  with  those  derived  from  two  of  the  sources  of  this  juris- 
prudence, viz.,  the  eondusinns  of  accredited  writers  and  thepractice  of 

The  opinion(n  has  arisen  partly  (1.)  from  a  misapprehension  of  the 

(ll)  The  Society,  &c.  v.  New  Haven,  5  Cnrtis's  (Amer.)  Repocta,  p.  493. 

(A)  De  Martens,  in  hie  treatise  above  referred  to,  after  stating  the  general  maxim, 
Bajs:  "So  gilt  doch  nicht  ebon  dieses  von  alien  iibtigen  vorhergehenden  mit  dem 
jetzigen  Kriege  nicht  in  Verbindnng  st«hetideii  Vertiugen ;  nnd  wenn  diesea  bo 
allgemein  von  einzclnen  Schriftstellern  nnd  wohl  gar  zuweilen  in  offentlichen 
Staatschriften  behanptet  worden,  so  liegt  iJabei  wohl  noch  mehr  eine  Verweehse' 
lung  des  Ausdrncks,  als  eine  Irrthiini  in  der  Sacbe  selbst  sum  Grande." — s.  8.  Hs 
cites,  "Moser,  Vermischte  Abhandlungen  aue  ttem  Europ.  Viilkerraoht." — s.3,  n.f. 

(ii  Vol.  I.  p.  176.  (4)  Vide  ante.  Vol.  I.  Pt.  I.  Ch.  V.  and  VII. 

[l)  There  is  a  very  able  discussion  npon  this  point  to  be  found  in  the  colomns 
of  the  Morning  Chronicle  for  December,  1S53.  Hefflers,  p.  183,  b.  99,  p.  215,  a. 
122,  p.  3lT,  s.  181,  and  note  1,  in  which  the  author  eays,  "Dieser  Pnnct  ist  und 
bleibt  einer  der  schwierigsten  ;"  in  the  text  he  sajs,  "Dagcgcn  sind  alle  Vertragg- 
verpfliehtungen  deren  ErfuUuiig  erst  noch  in  Zukunft  geachehen  sollte,  wo  also 
noch  eine  WillenEanderung  in  Betroff  der  ubernommenen  Verpdichtung  moglich 
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r*6fi4T  *'^^°'"S  "f  ^  passage  in  Vattel,  partly  (2.)  from  misapplying 
'-  J  judicial  dicta,  uttered  with  respect  to  Private  CoDtracts  to 
Public  Treaties ;  partly,  (3.)  and  perhaps  chiefly  from  not  discriminating 
between  those  parts  of  a  Treaty  which  contained  a  Jinal  adjustment  of  a 
particular  question,  such  as  the  fixing  a  disputed  boundary  or  ascertain- 
ing any  contested  right  or  property ;  or  which  incorporated  by  the  com- 
mon consent,  express  or  tacit,  of  al!  States  concerned  in  its  assertion  and 
maintenance,  a  great  pnhlio principle  into  the  International  Code.  That 
principle  once  so  incorporated,  does  not  require  reiteration  in  subsequent 
Treaties,  and,  unless  expressly  repudiated,  revives  with  Peace,  or  rather 
remains  unaffected  by  War  waged  upon  grounds  unconnected  with  it. 

(I.)  The  passage  in  Vattel  is  taken  from  the  42d  Section  of  his  Fourth 
Book.  '<  It  is  (he  says)  of  great  importance  to  draw  a  proper  distinction 
between  a  new  War  and  the  breach  of  an  existing  Treaty  of  Peace ; 
because  the  rights  acquired  by  such  a  Treaty  still  subsist  notwithstanding 
the  new  war  :  whereas  they  are  annulled  by  the  rupture  of  the  Treaty  on 
which  they  are  founded.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  party  who  had 
granted  those  rights  does  not  fail  to  obstruct  the  esercise  oi  them  during 
the  course  of  the  War  as  far  as  lies  in  his  power ,  and  he  e\  en  may,  by 
the  right  of  arms,  wholly  deprive  his  enemy  of  them,  as  well  aa  he  may 
wrest  from  him  his  other  possessions.  But  in  that  ease  he  withholds 
those  rights  as  things  taken  from  the  enemy,  who,  on  a  new  Treaty  of 
Peace,  may  urge  the  restitution  of  them.  It  often  happens,  when  nearly 
equal  success  has  attended  the  arms  of  both  parties,  that  the  Belligerents 
agree  mutually  to  restore  their  conquests  and  fo  replace  everything  in,  its 
former  state.  When  this  is  the  case,  if  the  War  in  which  the;/  were  en- 
gaged was  a  new  one,  the  former  Treaties  still  subsist." 

But  of  what  is  the  writer  speaking  ?  Not  of  the  effect  of  War  gene- 
raUy  upon  Treaties, — not  whether  existing  public  covenants  are  dissolved 
by  hostilities, — but  whether  the  dispute  between  the  Belligerenfs  arises 
r*fifi')1  '*^^  °^  ^^  alleged  breach  *of  an  existing  public  covenant,  or 
L  -I  whether  it  arises  out  of  a  new  cause  of  offence,  e.  g.  violation  of 
general  International  Rights,  irrespective  of  any  positive  convention  sub- 
sisting between  the  Belligerents. 

In  the  passage  under  discussion  Vattel  is  not  considering  Treaties,  in 
which  it  is  agreed  that  there  shall  be  either  an  express  renewal,  or  a 
tacit  revival,  of  former  Treaties,  irrespective  of  the  new  convention 
between  the  parties.  He  is  supposing  that  the  Belligerents  have  agreed 
to  adopt  the  status  qtio  ante  helium,  as  the  adjustment  of  their  quarrel. 
Id  order  to  ascertain  what  that  status  was,  the  relations  of  the  parties 
before  the  War  broke  out  must  be  considered,  and  whether,  therefore, 
lently  of  this  War,  the  former  Treaties  between  the  partira  were 
mce.  Now,  if  the  War  was  a  mew  War, — that  is  a  War  on 
aeeount  of  the  violation  of  some  general  right  and  not  of  a  positive  con- 
vention,— AdB,  previously  to  the  War,  the  former  Treaties  were  unbroken, 
and  then,  by  the  engagement  of  both  parties  to  observe  the  status  quo 
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ante  helium,  the^o  Treaties  are  considered  as  still  existing.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  former  Treaties  hive  been  broken,  and  the  War  has  been 
waged  upon  this  account,  then  a  ipecijic  renewal  of  the  covenants  of 
these  former  Treaties  would  be  neuessary.  In  this  latter,  however,  as 
in  the  former  case,  the  b  elbgu  en  ts  would  have  agreed  to  adopt  the  blufus 
jMO  ante  hellvm 

This  explanation  nnders  Vattel  consistent  with  himself,  and  recon- 
ciles the  passage  which  his  been  commented  upon  with  that  contained 
in  the  175th  Section  of  his  Third  Book,(»i)  in  which  ht  says  that  "the 
coDfontions  made  with  a  nation  are  hrok&a  or  annulled  by  a  War  arising 
between  the  two  contracting  pirties,  either  because  their  compacts  are 
gronnded  on  a  tacit  suppos  tiun  of  the  coatinnanoe  of  Peace,  or  because 
each  of  the  parties  being  authorized  to  deprive  the  enemy  of  what  belongs 
to  him,  takes  from  him  those  *Tights  which  he  had  conferred  r^jiflp-i 
on  him  by  Treaty."  Vattel,  it  will  be  seen,  does  not  speak  of  L  -I 
Treaties  being  suspended,  but  of  their  being  broken  and  annulled,  by 
War.  To  give  a  new  occasion  for  War  and  to  break  the  Peace,  are,  as 
Grotius  observes,  different  things.  The  difference  between  the  two  is 
important,  and  has  a  double  bearing ;  first,  as  to  the  penalty  incurred  by 
the  breaker  of  the  Peace;  and  secondly,  as  to  how  far  his  act  relieves 
the  other  party  from  his  engagement.  "Peace,"  he  says,  "maybe 
broken  in  three  ways;  first,  by  doing  what  is  at  variance  with  the 
■  intrinsic  character  of  every  Peace  (factendo  contra  id  quod  omni  pad 
i«es(;)  secondly,  by  violating  the  express  conditions  of  the  Peace; 
thirdly,  by  acting  contrary  to  that  which  ought  to  be  understood,  from 
the  particular  nature  of  each  Peace  (contra  id  quod  ex  pacts  cujusque 
nalurd  intelligi  debet. "Yn) 

(2.)  The  misapplication  of  the  doctrine  of  Internationa]  Law  respect- 
ing the  revival  tj'ter  Peace  of  private  contracts,  the  operation  of  which 
is  suspended  during  War,  to  the  case  of  public  Treaties,  has  oceasionaily 
led  persons  into  an  error  on  this  point. (oj 

The  supposed  analogy  between  the  public  and  the  private  contract  is 
unsound.  It  is  the  State  and  not  the  individual  who  wages  War. 
The  contracts  between  the  individuals  of  *Belligerent  States  are  r-#(?oiT-i 
necessarily  suspended  during  the  War  of  these  states,  but  are  L  J 
not  annulled  ;(j))  no  precedent  can  therefore  be  drawn  from  the  tacit 
renewal  of  these  private  relations  on  the  return  of  Peace,  to  found  the 


(m)  Chap.  X.  (n)  Grot ,  1.  iil.  c.  s%.  s.  27. 

(o)  Grotins  hirniehea  no  direct  authority  on  this  question.  He  says  :  "  Quod 
veto  diiimus*  jus  quod  anta  bellum  fuit  ademtQm  fatilfi  ctnseri  non  debere,  id  in 
pmiB(orum  jure  firme  tenendum  eit;  in  jure  autem  regura  et  popuiorum  fa^jiliis 
est  ut  coudonaitio  aliqua  iDtelligatur  facta,  si  niodo  verbn.  aut  conjecturie  non 
improbRbiles  suppetant ;  maiimfe  vero  si  jns  de  quo  agitar  non  liquidnin  erat,  eed 
in  controversi^  positum.  Benignum  enim  eat  credere  id  actum,  ut  belli  semina 
9.  J9. 


(p)  Grot.,  1.  iii.  o.  si.  s.  16.     Abbot  on  Shipping,  part. 

*  Referring  to  B.  16;   "Jug  vero  quod  ante  bellura  fuit,  i 
ftdemtuni  censeri  debet  {hiinc  enim  ob  cauBam  masimfe  uf 
lie*  civitatesque  oonstitutffi  sunt,  ut  rectb  nit  Cicero)  inteiligendum  id  t 
eo  jure  quod  ei  reium  infcqualitste  nascitur." 
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argument  for  tho  tacit  renewal  of  public  relationa.  Judicial  decisions 
of  Municipal  Courts  of  Law  upon  the  former,  are  without  bearing  upon 
the  latter  question. 

DXXXII.  The  language  of  Lord  Stowell  is  strong  upon  this  point, 
though  his  opinion  is  incidentally  or   parenthetically  expressed.     He 
':s  of  Treaties  being  extinguished  by  War.fj) 


d  with  respect  to  England,  that  in  all  her  Treaties 
concluding  War  she  has  studiously  preserved  silence  upon  tho  disputed 
questions  of  Maritime  International  Law,  thereby  reserving  to  herself 
the  right  in  all  future  Wars  of  maintaining  her  exposition  of  Interna- 
tional Eight  and  Law  upon  these  subjects  :(r)  but  she  accompanied  the 
last  Treaty,  which  closed  her  recent  War  with  Russia  {March,  1856,) 
with  a  Declaration  by  which  she  admitted,  in  concert  with  the  Great 
Powers  of  Europe,  the  doctrine  that/Vee  ships  make  free  goods.{s^  This 
Declaration  has  not  yet  been  embodied  in  a  Treaty. (() 

DXXXIII.  This  point  was  much  discussed  between  England  and  the 
United  States  of  North  America  during  the  negotiation  at  Ghent  ia 
1814,  England  considering  that  certain  Eights  of  Fishery  accorded  by 
her  to  the  United  States  by  the  Treaty  of  1783  had  been  abrogated  by 
subsequent  War,  and  giving  notice  that  she  did  not  intend  to  renew 

*The  United  States  contended,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 


[*668] 


Treaty  of  1783  was  not  one  of  those  which  by  the 


inderstauding  of  civilized  nations  is  considered  as  annuiled  by 
t  War  between  the  parties. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  England  did  not  wholly  traverse  this  allega- 
tion, but  denied  the  application  of  the  principle  to  the  provision  relating 
to  Fisheries ;  the  Treaty  of  1783,  like  many  others,  she  said,  contained 
provisions  of  different  character,  some  in  their  own  nature  irrevocable, 
and  others  merely  temporary;  that  the  provision  in  question  was  among 
the  latt«r.(w) 

DXXXIV.  Mr.  Wheaton  remarks  that  the  reasoning  of  England 
seemed  to  confine  the  perpetuity  of  obligation  to  recognitions  and  acknow- 
ledgments of  title,  and  to  consider  its  perpetual  nature  as  resulting  from 
the  subject-matter  of  the  contract,  and  not  from  the  engagement  of  the 
contractor,  (a:) 

It  appears  to  the  writer  of  these  pages  that  the  doctrine  intended  to  be 
conveyed  in  the  English  note  was  in  harmony  with  that  conveyed  in 
the  test,  namely,  the  doctrine  that  there  is  a  distinction  between  the 

{q)  The  Frau  Ilsabe,  1  Robinson's  Adm.  Rep.,  p.  (54.  He  is  speaking,  iiowerer, 
of  a  War  actaally  ejiisting. 

M  De  Hautefeuffle,  i.  pp.  160, 161. 

(s)  Vide  ante,  Ch.  X.,  which  was  printed  before  tlje  Declaration  mentioned  in 
the  test  was  published. 

(t)  This  Declaration  will  be  found  in  the  Appendii  to  tliis  volume.— See  Parlia- 
mentary Debates,  Hansard,  vol.  cxlii.  (1856,)  p.  18,  &c. 

(u)  See  the  whole  correspondence,  British  and  Foreign  State  Papers,  (1819-20,) 
vol.  vii.  See  an  analysis  of  the  whole  discussion,  pp.  334-342,  Wheaton's  Elem., 
(by  Lawrence.)  See,  too,  a  valuable  chapter  in  The  Oregon  Qiieslion,  esainincd 
I07  Dr.  Twiss,  (^1846,)  chap.  s. 

{x)  Wheaton's  Blem.,  (by  Lawrence,)  p.  341. 
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parts  of  a  Treaty  which  recognized  a  principle  and  ohject  of  permaceot 
policy,  and  the  parta  which  related  to  objects  of  passing  and  temporary 
expedieney. 

DXXXV.  Nor  ia  this  doctrine  at  variance  with  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Wheaton  himself,  who  says  ia  one  part  of  his  Elements  :(!/) — 

"  General  compacts  between  nations  may  be  divided  intfl  what  are 
called  Transitory  Conventions,  and  Treaties  properly  so  termed.  The 
first  are  perpetual  in  their  natare,  *8o  that,  being  once  carried  r*^^Q-| 
into  effect,  they  subsist  independent  of  any  change  in  the  sove-  *-  -I 
reigntj  and  form  of  government  of  the  contracting  parties ;  and  although 
their  operation  may  in  some  eases,  be  suspended  during  War,  they  revive 
on  the  return  of  Peace,  without  any  express  stipulation.  Such  are 
Treaties  of  cession,  boundary,  or  exchange  of  territory,  or  those  which 
create  a  permanent  servitude  in  favour  of  one  nation  within  the  territory 
of  an  other."  (a) 

And  in  another  part  of  the  same  treatise  :(a) — 

"  Most  International  Compacts,  and  especially  Treaties  of  Peace,  are 
of  a  mixed  character,  and  contain  articles  of  both  kinds,  which  renders 
it  frequently  difficult  to  distinguish  between  those  stipulations  which  are 
perpetual  in  their  nature,  and  such  as  are  extinguished  by  War  between 
the  contracting  parties,  or  by  such  changes  of  circumstances  as  affect 
the  being  of  either  party,  and  thus  render  the  compact  inapplicable  to  the 
new  condition  of  things.  It  ia  for  this  reason,  and  from  abundance  of 
caution,  that  stipulations  are  frequently  inserted  in  Treaties  of  Peace, 
expressly  reviving  and  confirming  the  Treaties  formerly  subsisting  be- 
tween the  contracting  parties,  and  containing  stipulations  of  a  permanent 
character,  or  in  some  other  mode  excluding  the  conclusion  that  the  obli- 
gation of  such  antecedent  Treaties  is  meant  to  be  waived  by  either  party. 
The  reiterated  confirmations  of  the  Treaties  of  Westphalia  and  Utrecht, 
in  almost  every  subsequent  Treaty  of  Peace  or  Commerce  between  the 
same  parties,  constituted  a  sort  of  written  code  of  conventional  law,  by 
which  the  dbtribution  of  power  among  the  principal  European  States  waa 
permanently  settled,  until  violently  disturbed  by  the  Partition  of  Poland 
and  the  Wars  of  the  French  Kevolution." 

It  must  be  admitted  that  a  Municipal  Court  of  the  United  |-*c-a-| 
*States  had  denied  the  general  doctrine  of  the  abrogation  of  L  J 
Treaties  by  War ;  but  this  Court  was  dealing  at  the  time  with  a  question 
of  private  prcpertff,  to  vhJch  the  doctrine  was  certainly  not  applicable; 
and  the  language  of  the  Court,  though  certainly  going  beyond  the 
case,  must  be  considered,  in  some  degree  at  least,  as  the  obiler  dicta  of 
judges.(6) 

But  even  without  these  qualifications,  the  language  of  the  American 
Court  haa  confined  its  denial  of  the  general  doctrine — that  Treaties  are 


(a)  Wheaton's  Elem.,  {bj  Lawcence,)  pp.  343,  344. 

(b)  The  Societj  for  the  PropagntLoa  of  the  Gospel  v.  The  Town  of  ^few  Hav 
>nd  William  Wheeler,  5  Curtia's  (Anier.)  Rep.,  p.  483. 
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abrogated  by  War — within  limits  which  are  scarcely,  if  at  all,  dlstiaguish- 
able  from  the  position  which  has  been  maintained  in  these  pages. 

The  Court  expressed  its  opinion  that  Treaties  stipulating  for  permanent 
rights  and  general  arrangements,  and  professing  to  aim  at  perpetuity,  and 
to  deal  with  the  case  of  War  as  well  as  of  Peace,  do  not  cease  on  the  oc- 
currence of  War,  but  are  at  most  only  suspended  while  it  lasts ;  and  that 
unless  they  are  waived  by  the  parties,  or  new  and  repugnant  stipulations 
are  made,  they  revive  and  eome  again  into  operation  at  the  return  of 
Peace,  (c) 

In  1830  a  question  was  raised  in  an  English  Municipal  Court(rf) 
whether,  by  the  ninth  article  of  the  Treaty  of  1794,  Between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  American  citizens  who  held  lands  in 
Great  Britain  on  October  28t!i,  1795,  and  their  heirs  and  assigns,  are  at 
all  times  to  be  considered,  as  far  as  regards  those  lands,  not  as  aliens,  hut 
as  native  subjects  of  Great  Britain.  The  28th  article  of  the  Treaty  de- 
clared that  the  ten  first  articles  should  be  permanent;  hut  the  counsel  in 
support  of  the  objection  to  the  title  contended  that  "  it  was  impossible 
r*fi711  ***  suggest  that  the  Treaty  was  continuing  in  force  in  1813;  *it 
L  J  necessarily  ceased  with  the  commencement  of  the  War.  The  37 
Geo.  III.  c.  97,  could  not  continue  in  operation  a  moment  longer  without 
violating  the  plainest  words  of  the  Act ;  that  the  word  '  permanent' 
was  used,  not  as  synonymous  with  '  perpetual,'  or  '  everlasting,'  but  in 
opposition  to  a  period  of  time  expressly  limited."  On  the  otber  hand, 
the  counsel  in  support  of  the  title  maintained  that  "  the  Treaty  contained 
articles  of  two  different  descriptions;  some  of  them  being  temporary, 
others  of  perpetual  obligation.  Of  those  which  were  temporary,  some 
were  to  last  for  a  limited  period— such  as  the  various  regulations  con- 
cerning trade  and  navigation ;  and  some  were  to  continue  so  long  as  peace 
subsisted,  but,  being  inconsistent  with  a  state  of  War,  would  necessarily 
expire  with  the  commencement  of  hostilities.  There  were  other  stipula- 
tions which  were  to  remain  in  force  in  all  time  to  come,  unaffected  by 
the  contingency  of  Peace  or  War.  For  instance,  there  are  clauses  for 
fixing  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States.  Were  the  boundaries  so 
fixed  to  cease  to  be  the  boundaries  the  moment  that  hostilities  broke  out?" 

'  The  Master  of  the  Bolls,  in  his  judgment  said  : — "  The  privileges  of 
natives  being  reciprocally  given,  not  only  to  the  actual  possessors  of  lands, 
but  to  their  heirs  and  assigns,  it  is  a  reasonable  construction  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  Treaty  that  the  operation  of  the  Treat;/  should  he 
permanent,  and  not  depend  upon  the  continuance  of  a  state  of  Peace. 

"  The  Act  of  the  37  Geo.  III.  c.  95,  gives  full  cfl'ect  to  this  article  of 
the  Treaty  in  the  strongest  and  clearest  terms ;  and  if  it  be,  as  I  coa- 
aider  it,  the  true  construction  of  this  article,  that  it  was  to  be  permanent, 
and  independent  of  a  state  of  Peace  or  War,  then  the  Act  of  Parliament 
must  ho  held,  in  the  54th  section,  to  declare  this  permanency,  and  when 
a  subsequent  section  provided  that  the  Act  is  to  continue  in  force  so  long 

(e)  The  Oregon  Question,  by  Dr.  Twiaa,  p.  ISO. 

(rf)  Sutton  V.  Sutton,  1  Kusscll  &  Maine's  Rep.,  p.  863.  Rolls  Court,  Sir  John 
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only  as  a  state  of  Peace  shall  subsist,  it  canDot  be  construed  to  be  di- 
rectly repugnant  and  opposed  *to  the  24tb,  Section,  but  is  to  be  i-^pYg-i 
understood  as  referring  to  such  provisions  of  the  Act  only  as  L  J 
would  in  their  nature  depend  upon  a  state  of  Peace. "(e) 

After  the  recent  War  (1856)  Russia  and  Sardinia,  by  special  Treaty, 
renewed  the  obligations  of  Treaties  which  had  been  abrogated  by  the 
War. 

(3.)  The  practice  of  states  is  clear  upon  this  subject.  It  receives  an 
ample  illustration,  especially  as  far  as  England  is  concerned,  from  the 
debates  in  both  Houses  of  the  English  Legislature  at  the  period  of  the 
Peace  of  Amiens  (1801.) 

DXXXVI.  In  the  House  of  Lords  there  were  two  debates  upon  the 
subject  of  this  Peace.  Upon  a  earefu!  perusal  and  attentive  considera- 
tion of  thera(/)  it  will  be  found  that  the  doctrine  of  the  abrogation  of 
Treaties  by  the  breaking  out  of  War  was  either  expressly,  or  by  implica- 
tion, admitted  by  every  speaker  who  had  any  pretensions  to  be  considered 
either  a  jurist  or  a  statesman. 

In  the  first  debate  Lord  Grenville  observed  that,  "In  entering  into 
negotiation,  every  statesman  knew  that  the  basis  must  be  one  of  these 
two — either  to  take  the  status  ante  belhtm  or  the  uti  possi(7eiis  at  the 
moment  of  negotiating.  From  one  of  these  points  every  negotiation  must 
set  out.'Vjj 

He  afterwards  added,  that  "he  was  peculiarly  called  upon  to  direct 
the  attention  of  ministers  to  the  subject  of  an  omission  which  appeared 
to  him  of  great  consequence,  of  not  stipulating  for  the  renewal  of  all  or 
most  of  the  Treaties  before  subsisting  between  this  country  and  those 
nations  with  which  we  had  lately  been  at  war."(A) ■     . 

*"  He  next  adverted  to  the  noa-renewal  of  ancient  Treaties,  r*(jY^n 
which  he  would  contend  was  a  principle  in  the  process  of  nego-  L  J 
tiation  equally  novel  and  injurious;  and,  in  illustrating  these  proposi- 
tions, he  again  referred  to  the  French  official  papers  that  he  had  already 
quoted,  which  said,  '  the  old  law  is  destroyed ;  a  new  public  law  com- 
mences;' which  principle  might  be  most  destructively  applied  by  France 
in  her  future  projects  of  aggrandizement ;  and  they  might  well  say  to  us, 
that,  abiding  by  the  Treaty  of  Amiens,  which  in  effect  ordained  a  new 
Law  of  Nations,  we  had  no  right  or  title  to  inquire." (i) 

In  this  debate,  too,  the  es-Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Thurlow,  "insisted 
that  all  subsisting  Treaties  were  at  an  end  as  soon  as  a  War  was  com- 
menced with  those  who  were  parties  to  them.  It  by  no  means  followed 
as  a  matter  of  course  that  ancient  Treaties  were  necessarily  to  be  revived 

(e)  The  Oregon  Question,  examined  by  Dr.  Twiss,  pp.  181,  1B2. 

(/)  See  Appendix  to  this  Volume  for  extracts  from  tbe  speeches  of  the  princi- 
pal speakers  in  tbe  debate. 

(g)  Debate  on  the  Treaty  of  Amiena  (1802,)  Hansard's  Parliamentury  History, 
vol.  iixvi.  (1801-3,)  p.  1B4.  Reported  and  amplified  in  second  debate  on  the 
same  Treaty,  lb.,  p.  690. 

(h)  lb.,  pp.  587,  588. 

(i)  Debate  on  tbe  Treaty  of  Amiens  (IB02,)  Hansard's  Pari.  Hist.,  Tol.  ijxvi. 
(1801-3,)  p.  593. 
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and  renewed  in  every  Treaty  of  Peace  :  that  must  depend  upon  the  will 
of  the  contracting  partie8."(A) 

In  the  second  debate  Lord  G-renYiUef?)  moTcd  an  addr^a,  which  in 
one  of  its  paragraphs  adverted  to  the  "■  immense  acoeasiona  of  territory, 
influencG  and  power  which,  it  rthe  TrcatyJ  had  tacitly  confirmed  to 
France." 

Dr.  Lawrence,(m)  Sir  W.  ()rant,(rej — authorities  second  to  none  upon 
a  question  of  International  Law, — Mr.  Windham,  Mr.  Pitt,  Lord  Chan- 
cellor EldonYo^  Lord  Hawkeabury,(^J  Lord  Carnarvon, fg)  speakers 
taking  different  part-s,  and  maintaining  different  opinions  in  the  debate 
r*fi7il  ^^  '**  ^^^  policy  of  the  Treaty  of  Amiens,  will  all  he  found  to 
L         J  *have  admitted  expressly,  or  by  implication,  the  doctrine  that 


:S  are  ahrngatcd  by  War. 
DXXXVn.  It  has  been  thought  that  this  doctrine  respecting  the 
abrogation  of  Treaties  by  War,  is  at  variance  with  the  language  of  the 
English  and  French  Ministers  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Lord  Palmerston  and 
M.  6iiizot,  during  the  painful  discussion  upon  that  most  discreditable 
international  transaction,  the  Spanish  Marriages  in  1846.(;')  It  has 
been  saict  by  a  modem  writer  that,(s)  "  in  the  dispute  on  the  Spanish 
r*fi7'in  *°^Brriages,  the  French  minister  had  to  defend,  and  the  English 
l-  -I  foreign  secretary  to  impugn,  a  transaction  which  both  knew  to  be 
too  infamous  for  public  discussion ;  it  was  for  this  reason  that  both  parties 
selected  a  fictitious  iasue.'VfJ 

(i)  lb,,  p.  598.  {I)  lb.,  p.  699.  (m)  lb.,  pp.  6T4,  615,  6TJ.9. 

(n)  lb.,  pp.  801,  802,  803.  (o)  lb.,  p.  725.         {p)  lb.,  pp.  161,  162. 

f?)  lb.,  p.  714. 

(r)  Correspondence  relatiDgtotlieMarnages  of  the  Queen  and  Infanta,  of  Spain. 
Papers  presented  to  Parliament,  1E4T. 

P.  18,  Lord  Normanbj's  account  to  Lord  Palmerston  of  bis  (Ld.  N.'e)  coaveraa- 
tion  with  M.  Guiaot,  who  said,  as  to  the  union  of  the  crowns  of  France  and  Spain, 
"  Tbflt  need  not  be  feared ;  it  ia  guarded  against  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht." 

P.  24,  Lord  Palmerston.  "The  decision  of  the  King  of  Ute  French  that  the 
Dnlte  of  Uontpeosier  should  not  be  a  candidate  for  3ie  hand  of  the  Queen  of 
Spain  ....  was  the  resnlt  of  tbe  sense  which  tbe  Kingof  the  French  spoDtane- 
ously  enlertained  of  what  was  dne  by  France  to  the  failk  of  Ihe  iraniactkns  of  the 
TVeaf^  of  Utrechl,  and  to  the  just  value  attached  bj  other  states  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  balance  of  power  in  Furope," 

P.  25,  "It  is  p^Tfectlj  ciear  tbat  h J  virtue  of  the  renimdation  made  al  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht  by  the  Dulie  of  Orleans  of  that  day  '  all  his  dcaccndants,  male  and  female, 
for  that  time  and  for  ever,  are  esclnded,  disabled,  and  incapacitated  from  succeed- 
ing to  the  throne  of  Spain,  in  what  manner  soever  the  succession  might  fall  to 
their  line:'  and  therefore  the  children  and  descendants  of  the  Duke  of  Moatpen- 
sier  would,  in  consequence  thereof,  be  excluded  from  succeeding  to  the  Spanish 

P.  41,  M.  Guizot  says  that  (1)  to  secure  the  throne  of  Spain  to  the  deacendanla 
of  Philip  v.,  (3)  to  prevent  the  union  of  the  thrones  of  France  and  Spain,  was 
the  double  object  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  contends  "la  double  intention  du 
Traitfe  d'Utj-echt  est  done  tom'out-i  accomplie." 

See  also  pp,  69,  70,  7B,  76.  The  Spanish  Minister  Xavier  de  Isturii  admits  fha 
validity  of  tbe  renunciation,  and,  by  implication,  the  Treaty  itself  of  Utrecht. 

"Loqne  el  Gobiemo  de  sne  Uajestad  reconoce  como  objeto  claro  yexplicito  del 
Tratado  de  Utrecht,  es  la  estipulacion  de  qne  las  coronas  de  EspaSa  y  de  Fraucia 
no  puedan  en  oingun  caao  reunirse  en  una  misma  persona." — P.  83. 

ii)  Letters  In  the  Morning  Chronicle,  vide  supra,  p,  663.  n.  (i). 
()  "  To  which"  {the  writer  adds)  "  Lord  Palmerston  might  well  have  demurred, 
when  it  was  tendered  by  M.  Guizot.     On  no  other  theory  is  it  possible  to  account 
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But  in  truth  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  this  supposition 
in  order  to  reconcile  with  the  doctrine  wliich  has  been  laid  down,  the 
opiaion  that  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  though  not  renewed  bj  the  ]at«r 
Treaties,  was  nevertheless  a  bar  to  the  scheme  of  uniting  France  and 
Spain  under  one  crown. 

The  Treaty  of  Utrecht  contemplated  a  permanent  arrangement  of 
National  and  International  Rights  ;  moreover  it  contained  the  assertion 
of  a  great  principle  relating  to  the  balance  of  power  and  the  security  of 
the  liberties  of  Europe  ;  it  contained  further,  a  solemn  renunciation  on 
tbe  part  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  for  himself  and  his  successors,  of  any 
title  to  the  throne  of  Spain.  So  far  as  this  permanent  arrangement,  this 
principle,  and  this  renunciation  are  concerned,  the  Treaty  is  not  abro- 
gated by  the  omission  or  the  non-renewal  of  it  in  later  Treaties.^w)  It 
would  require  either  an  express  waiver  or  repugnant  stipulations  in  these 
later  Treaties  to  extinguish  these  consequences  of  the  Treaty. (a;) 

for  the  declttration  by  ft  griive  statesman,  that  Eaglancl  would  not  recognize  a 
Spanish  monarch  deBoended  from  Philip  of  Orleans,  or  a  French  monarch  de- 
Bceuded  from  Philip  of  Spain.  Queen  Isabella  was  citluded  by  one  category,  and 
both  the  Comte  de  Paris  aud  the  Comte  de  Chambord  by  the  other,  from  their 
respective  JDheritdoces ;  bnt  Lord  PaJmecston  was  not  eo  much  discassing  a 
Treaty  as  intimating,  with  diplomatic  eourtesy,  the  deep  indignation  of  England 
and  of  Europe." 

(u)  Considerations  respecting  the  Marriage  of  the  Dulte  of  Montpensier  with 
refecence  to  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  (London,  Bidgwaj,  184J,)  contains  a  very  full 
and  ample  discussion  of  the  subject. 

(i)  The  snggestioE  in  the  text  appears  to  reconeile  the  language  of  Lord  Pal- 
merston  in  an  earlier  debate  {1839,  upon  the  Mexican  blockade,)  as  to  the  Treaty 
of  Utteehl,  with  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  ease  of  the  Spanish  marriages.  In 
the  course  of  this  debate,  which  waa  brought  on  by  Lord  Sandon,  as  to  the  legality 
of  the  blockade  of  the  Mexican  ports,  Mr.  E  Teancnt  said,  "But  not  only  had 
France  thus  excluded  us  from  the  profitable  trade  of  the  La  Plata  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  but  on  another,  and,  if  possible,  a  still  less  tenable  ground,  she  had  recently 
taken  forcible  occupation,  and  to  this  hour  holds  possession  of  the  entire  territory 
of  Brazilian  Guiana,  on  no  other  pretence,  and  by  no  other  authority,  than  an 
alleged  inaccuracy  in  the  wording  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  which,  it  is  asserted, 
describes  inaccurately  the  relative  boundaries  of  French  and  Portuguese  Guiana. 
That  such  an  error,  that  a  geographical  error,  did  eiist  in  the  wording  of  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht,  on  this  point,  there  could  he  no  manner  of  doubt;  but  it  was 
also  equally  certain  that  it  was  a  matter  of  easy  adjustment;  and  by  the  terms  of 
the  Treaty  of  Paris,  in  181T,  it  was  expressly  determined  that  Commissioners 
should  he  mutually  appointed  to  determine  the  boundary ;  and  that  if  at  the  expi- 
ration of  one  year  they  should  not  be  able  to  come  to  an  understanding,  '  the  two 
contracting  parties  should  proceed  by  friendly  accord  to  form  another  arrangement 
under  the  mediation  of  Great  Britain,  and  conformably  to  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht, 
concluded  under  the  guarantee  of  that  power.'"* 

To  which  Lord  Palmers  ton  is  reported  by  the  historian  of  Parliamentary  Debates 
to  have  replied;  "By  the  Treaty  of  Vienna — for  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht  had  long  lapsed  in  the  variations  of  war — and  by  the  lOllh  article  of  that 
Treaty,  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal  and  the  Brazils,  to  manifest,  in  the  most 
indisputable  manner,  his  consideration  for  the  King  of  France,  agreed  to  restore 
Guiana  up  to  the  river  Amazon,  in  the  4th  and  5th  degrees  of  northern  latitude, 
being  the  same  limitation  as  it  was  considered  was  imposed  on  Portugal  by  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht."-j- 

It  would  seem  also  that  these  expressions  with  respect  to  the  lapse  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  must  be  confined  to  those  provisions  which  related 

*  Hansard's  Pari.  Deb.,  vol.  xlvi.  p.  9U. 

t  lb.,  Speech  of  Viscount  Paimerston,  p.  939. 

Septbmbeb,  1857. — 30 
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r*6761  *I'^^X'^in:.  The  English  minister  addressed  the  following 
L         J  protest  to  the  Spanish  Court  upon  the  subject  of  the  Spanish  mar- 

P+^---|       "  Draft  of  a  note  to  he  presented  hy  Mr.  Bulwer  to  the 
1-     'J  Spanish  GovernmeDt.     October,  1846.(y) 

"  The  undersigned,  &e.,  has  heen  instmcted  by  his  govemment  to 
refer  the  goyernmeut  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Spain  to  the  pro- 
test which,  on  the of  September  of  this  year,  he  presented,  by  the 

special  orders  of  his  govemment,  against  the  projected  marriage  of  the 
Infanta  Luisa-Fernanda  to  the  Duke  of  Montpensier. 

"On  that  occasion  the  undersigned  protested,  in  the  name  of  the 
British  Grovemment,  against  the  conclusion  of  that  marriage,  upon  the 
ground  that  it  would  be  injurious  to  the  political  independence  of  Spain, 
and  detrimental  to  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  and  that  it  would 
therefore  most  seriously  affect  the  future  relations  between  Spain  and 
Great  Britain.  The  undersigned  is  now  instructed  to  declare,  on  behalf 
of  the  British  Government,  that  the  issue  of  such  marriage  would  be 
held  by  Great  Britain  to  bo  disabled,  by  the  stipulations  of  Treaties  and 
by  the  Public  Law  of  Europe,  from  succeeding  in  any  case  to  the  Spanish 
throne.  For,  in  the  first  place,  on  the  19th  of  November,  1712,  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  in  the  act  of  renunciation  then  made  by  him  of  all 
eventual  right  and  title  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  declared  that  his  descend- 
ants were  from  that  time  forward  and  for  ever  excluded  and  disabled 
from,  and  incapable  of  succeeding  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  whatever  might 
he  the  way  in  which  the  succession  might  devolve  upon  his  line;  and 
this  renunciation  and  declaration  on  his  part  having  been  incorporated 
in  the  Treaties  signed  in  1713  at  Utrecht,  became  thereby  part  and 
pared  of  the  Public  Law  of  Europe.  Moreover,  the  third  article  of  the 
Treaty  concluded  in  1725,  between  Spain  and  Austria,  stipulates  that 
the  crowns  of  Prance  and  Spain  shall  never  be  unit-ed  either  in  the  same 
person  or  in  the  same  lino. 

r*R7Sn  *"  ■^^^  secondly,  Philip  the  Fifth  of  Spain  declared,  on  the 
'-  J  8th  of  July,  1712,  that  no  descendant  of  any  family  which  might 
at  any  time  reign  in  France  should  be  capable  of  succeeding  to  the  throne 
of  Spain  ;  and  in  1713,  the  same  Sovereign  issued  a  Cedula,  in  which  he 
declared  that  ail  the  princes  of  the  blood  of  France,  and  all  their  Uoes, 
either  then  in  existence,  or  which  might  thenceforward  exist,  should 
remain  excluded  from  the  succession  to  the  Spanish  monarchy. 

"  It  is  indisputably  demonstrable  that,  in  consequence  of  these  public 
acfcg,  no  person  being  the  offspring  or  the  descendant  of  the  Duke  of 
Montpensier,  could,  under  any  circumstances,  succeed  to  the  throne  of 
Spain;  and  therefore  the  offspring  or  descendants  of  the  marriage  of  the 
Duke  of  Montpensier  with  the  Infanta  Luisa-Fernanda,  if  that  marriage 

to  the  Portuguese  territory  of  Guiaaa,  and  which  had  been  altered  or  affected  by 
sab  sequent  Treaties.  On  the  otberhand  the  stipuration  respecting  the  demolition 
of  tlie  fortifications  of  Dunkirk,  which  was  one  of  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty 
of  Utrecht,  was  considered  to  have  been  abrogated  by  the  silence  of  subsequent 
Treaties  respecting  it. 

(y)  P.  28,  of  Papers  presented  to  Parliament. 
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should  tate  place,  would  be  for  ever  excluded  from  the  succession  to  the 
Spanish  crown,  in  the  event  of  a  failure  of  succession  in  the  line  of  her 
present  Majcatj,  the  Queen  Isabella;  nor  could  any  right  or  capacity 
which  such  offspring  or  descendants  of  the  marriage  of  the  Puke  of 
Montpensier  with  the  Infanta  might  inherit  from  the  Infanta  prevail 
against  the  positive  disqualification  and  esciuaion  which  would  attach  to 
thera  as  des      d     ta    f  th    D  ke  of  Orleans  of  171^ 

"  The  Br  t  h  0  m     t  d    m     t  to  h     t    d  ty  t   make  this  public 

and  aolernn  d    1      t  f  th  p     ty,  d  Sd.b  1  t       nd  esclusion,  in 

regard  to  th  n  t    th    th  f  Sp        wh    h  would  attach  to 

any  issue  ord  dtsfthm        g      fthlfta  with  the  Duke 

of  Montpens         f  tte     1       g    d    t  tl  t      ce  and  protest  of 

Great  Brita  ,tltm  ^  h  Idbprstd  ,  nd  thus,  if  at  any 
future  time  any  dispute  should  in  consequence  thereof  arise  as  to  the 
succession  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  and  if  Great  Britain  should  in  such 
case  deem  it  proper  to  take  part  in  such  dispute,  in  support  of  the  prin- 
ciple which  have  been  set  forth  in  this  note,  it  will  not  be  in  the  power 
of  any  of  the  partiea  concerned  to  allege  that  *the  British  Govern-  pcc-q-i 
ment  did  not  give  timely  warning  of  its  sentiments  and  views.  L  -I 
"  The  undersigned,  &c.'* 

In  a  recent  Message  of  the  President  of  the  N.  A.  United  States,  the 
doctrine  in  the  text  is  strongly  insisted  upon :  "  A  state  of  war"  (it  saya) 
"abrogates  Treaties  previously  existing  between  the  belligerents,  and  a 
Treaty  of  Peace  puts  an  end  to  all  claims  for  indemnity  for  tortious  acts 
committed  under  the  authority  of  one  government  against  the  citizens  or 
subjects  of  another^  unless  they  are  provided  for  in  its  stipulations," (a) 


*CHAPTER   III.  [*680] 


WHEEE,  HOW,  AND  UNDEB  WHAT 
LIMINITJM  MAY  BE  APPLIED  TO 
ON  THE  KETUEN  OF  PEACE. 

DXXXIX.  Where  the  Treaty  of  Peace  is  silent,  containing  no  cypress 
or  implied  provisions  concerning  rights  or  property  which  have  under- 
gone a  de  facto  change  during  the  vicissitudes  of  War,  some  rules  of 
justice  must  be  applied,  when  the  War  is  over,  to  settle  the  condition  of 
these  rights  or  this  property,  whether  they  appertain  to  a  nation  or  an 
individual  subject. 

Tbeae  rules  belong  to  the  category  of  Postliminium, (a)  a  name  which 
has,  ever  since  its  introdijction  into  the  Roman  Law,  obtained  universally 
in  Public  and  Intcruatjonal  Jurisprudence. 

{i)  President's  Message,  Annual  Register  for  184T,  p.  40!. 

(o)  Vide  dote,  Vol.  I.  pp.  273,311.  Heffters,  s.  137.  Dig.,  slis.  t.  xv.,  De 
Captivis,  et  de  Postliminio,  et  Redemptis  ab  Hostilius.  Vott.,  t.  bi.  p.  642,  upon 
Dig.,  xlis.  t.  ST. 
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It  is  trqe  that,  Btrictly  speaking,  the  name  itself  appertaina  to  a  state 
of  War;  but  the  priaoiple,  which  the  doctrine  conveys,  is  applicable  to 
the  state  of  things  now  under  our  consideration.  For  the  doctrine  of 
PoUUininvain  applies  to  personal  status,  to  property,  and  to  obligations, 
and  says,  in  its  general  language,  that  these,  being  de  facto  freed  from 
the  pressure  of  the  enemy's  force,  shall  return  to  the  channels  in  which 
they  flowed  before  they  were  by  the  pressure  of  that  force  diverted  from 
them.  The  principle  upon  which  the  doctrine  rests,  is,  that  rights  duly 
r*fan  acquired  cannot  be  permanently  *taken  away,  either  by  the  act 
L  J  of  an  individual  or  by  the  act  of  an  enemy  state,  without  the 
consent  of  the  state  to  which  the  original  owner  beloogs. 

It  is  true  that  the  provisions  in  the  Eoman  Law  upon  this  subject  are 
applied',  airaost  exclusively,  to  the  question  of  Private  Rights ;  but,  as 
has  been  often  before  observed  in  the  course  of  this  work,  the  principles 
of  natural  justice  embodied  in  the  Roman  Law  are  applicable  to  states, 
as  well  as  to  individuals,  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other. 

DXL.  Having  made  these  general  observatioDS  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
doctrine  of  Poslliminiwni.  upon  the  property  of  the  State  after  the  con- 
clusion of  a  War,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  express  stipulations  in  the 
Treaty  of  Peace,  It  becomes  necessary  to  examine  the  subject  a  little 
further  as  to  its  practical  application. 

It  is  a  subject  which  has  undergone  at  different  periods,  both  of  modem 
and  aaiiient  history,  much  discussion,  and  elicited  a  variety  of  opinions. 
An  examination  of  these  opinions  seems  to  demonstrate  that  there  has 
been  too  often  a  want  of  clearness  and  discrimination  upon  two  cardinal 
points. 

1.  As  to  the  distinction  which  esists  between  the  question  considered 
as  a  matter  of  Public,  and  considered  as  a  matter  of  International  Law, 
or,  in  other  words,  between  the  subjects  and  the  government  of  the  same 
state,  and  between  the  government  of  one  state  and  the  subjects  or  the 
government  of  another  state. 

2.  As  to  the  distinction  which  exists  between  (=)  the  effect  of  a  simple 
conguesi  or  the  acts  of  a  conqueror ;  and  (s'j  the  effect  of  an  interreff- 
numib)  or  the  acts  of  a  de  facto  sovereign. 

It  IS  necessary,  for  the  due  unravelling  of  this  question,  to  keep  these 
distinctions  continually  in  mind. 

r+(iS9T  *■'"*  ^^^  ^*^°  already  observed  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  work, 
L  -I  that  "Conquest,  fortified  by  subsequent  treaty,  gives  a  valid  in- 
ternational title  to  tevritory.'Yc) 

The  distinction  between  the  effect  of  the  doctrine  of  Postliminium 
upon  movable  and  immovable  property  has  been  already  the  subject  of 
remark ;  it  is  one  indeed  which  has  been  pretty  generally  observed  by 
all  writers  upon  the  subject. 

DXLI.    C  mq        and       upalion  are  distinct  things,  governed  as  to 
their  legal    ff     a  n  various  rcspeefe  by  different  principles  and  a 
with  differen       ns  q    n  Nevertheless  there  i 

(6)  Pftiffo 

fnr  den  rech 

(.)  ¥U.  . 
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the  two,  and,  in  some  respects,  tte  rules  of  occupation  arc  applicable  to 
the  case  of  conquest. 

Conquest  is  often  defined  aa  occupatio  hellica;  and  it  so  far  partakes 
of  the  nature  of  occupation,  that  unless  the  conqueror  has  actual  possestivn 
of  the  thing  conquered  he  can  exercise  no  right  over  it.  "Vox  ipsa 
capta,"  Oocceius  ohserves,  "  indicat  rem  ita  in  nostra  custodifi  et  potcB- 
tate  esse  at  eximi  nan  potest  '■"{d')  and  Girotius,  speaking  of  the  nature 
of  acquisition  by  conquest,  "non  causa  ahqua  sed  ipsutn  nudum  factum 
spectatur,  et  ex  eojus  nascitur."(e\ 

DXLII.  It  has  been  already  seen  that,  in  case  of  immovable  property, 
even  actual  possession  by  the  conqueror  does  not  confer  a  right  of  aliena- 
tion, which,  after  the  conqueror  has  departed,  will  enure  to  oust  the 
original  owner,  unless  such  a  result  has  formed  part  of  the  stipulations  of 
a  Treaty  or  been  ratified  by  some  public  act  of  the  state. 

DXLIII.  It  is  upon  this  principle  that  the  Courts  of  the  United  States 
of  North  America  have  determined  that  grants  of  territory  made  by 
British  Governors  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence  by  the  Ameri- 
cans are  invalid. 

In  the  case  of  a  grant  of  land  lying  between  the  *Mississippi  r*(>o..-i 
and  the  Chatahouchee  rivers,  made  after  the  Declaration,  by  the  L  -I 
British  Governor  of  Florida,  Justice  Johnson  said  — 

"Two  questions  here  occur,  first,  whether  this  separation  hid  taLfu 
efiect  by  any  vahd  act ;  and  sei,ondly,  if  it  had,  whether  it  made  iny 
difference  in  the  case  upon  international  principles 

"On  both  these  points  we  are  of  opinion  (hat  (he  law  11  against  the 
validity  of  this  grant.  It  is  true  that  the  power  of  the  Crown  was  it 
that  time  admitted  to  be  very  absolute  over  the  limits  of  the  royal  pro- 
vinces ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  had  ever  been  exercised  by 
any  means  less  solemn  and  notorious  than  a  public  proclamation.  And 
although  the  instrument  by  which  Georgia  claimed  an  extension  of  her 
limits  to  the  northern  boundary  of  that  territory  was  of  no  more  authority 
or  solemnity  than  that  by  which  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  taken  from 
her,  it  was  otherwise  with  South  Carolina.  Her  territory  had  been  ex- 
tended to  that  limit  by  a  solemn  grant  from  the  Crown,  to  the  lords  pro- 
prietors, from  whom,  in  fact,  she  had  wrested  it  by  a  revolution,  even 
before  the  rights  of  the  proprietors  had  been  bought  out  by  the  Crown. 

"But  this  is  not  the  material  fact  in  the  case;  it  is  this,  that  this  limit 
was  claimed  and  asserted  by  both  of  those  states  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  the  right  to  it  was  established  by  the  most  solemn  of 
all  International  Acts,  the  Treaty  of  Peace.  It  has  never  been  admitted 
by  the  United  States  that  they  acquired  anything  byway  of  cession  from 
Great  Britain  by  that  Treaty.  It  has  been  viewed  only  as  a  recognition 
of  pre-existing  rights,  and  on  that  principle,  the  soil  and  sovereignty 
within  their  acknowledged  limits  were  as  much  theirs  at  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  as  at  this  hour.  By  reference  to  the  Treaty,  it  will  be 
found  that  it  amounts  to  a  simple  recognition  of  the  independence  and 
the  limits  of  the  United  States,  without  any  language  purporting  a  cession 

{d)  Grotina,  niustr.  iii.  p.  303,  n.  (m).  (e)  L.iii.  c.  vi.  b.  2,  n.  4. 
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r^fSil  *°^  relinqwisbment  of  right  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain.  In 
L  J  the  last  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  will  he  found  a  provbion 
respecting  grants  of  land  made  in  the  islands  then  in  dispute  botwoen 
the  two  States,  which  affords  an  illustration  of  this  doctrine.  By  that 
article,  a  stipulation  is  made  in  favour  of  grants  before  the  War,  but  none 
for  those  which  were  made  during  the  War  ;  and  such  is  unquestionably 
the  Law  of  Nations.  War  is  a  suit  prosecuted  by  the  sword;  and  where 
the  question  to  be  decided  is  one  of  original  claim  to  territory,  grants  of 
soil  iD.3.At  flagrante  hello  by  the  party  that  fails,  can  only  derive  validity 
from  Treaty  stipulations.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  consider  the  rights 
of  the  conq  '    th     -as     f  1       i         since  the  views  previously 

presented  p  t  th      oq       t         f       h     ghta    ut  of  this  ease."(/) 

DXLIV.  Ih     d    t  h      f         f  th       eceesity  of  an  actual  pos- 

session, as  a  f    nd  t        f      th       ght  d  nt  to  an  oecapatio  beUica, 

finds  its  p  n  pi  ppl  t  w  th  p  t  to  (1.)  movables,  and  to  (2.) 
incorporeal  th    g  ght       Th    f    m     m  y  oe  alienated  by  the  con- 

queror, who  has  ai,tual  possession  of  them,  a  d  are  not  subject,  as  we  have 
seen.fi?^  to  Postliminium.  The  latter  raises  a  question  as  to  the  power 
of  the  conqueror  to  alienate  incorporeal  things  or  rights,  which  is  one  of 
no  mean  diifieulty,  and  which,  indeed,  ranks  among  the  most  remarkable 
and  arduous  subjects  both  of  Puhlio  and  of  International  Jurisprudence. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  consider  the 

(I.j   Theory  of  International  Law,  and — 

/II.J   The  Practice  of  States,  upon  this  important  subject. 


*CHAPTER  IV. 


TUE  TIIEOET  OF  INTERNATIONAL  LAW  AS  TO  THE  POWEB  OF  THE  CON- 
QUEROR, AND  OF  THE  SOVEREI&N  PB  FACTO,  OVER  INCORPOREAL 
THINGS. 

DXJjVn.  As  to  file  theory  of  International  Law. 

Aa  occupation  of  Incorporeal  Things  or  Rights  has  been  truly  said(a) 
to  be  what  is  technically  termed  confradictio  in  adjecto.  Incorporeal 
Things  or  Eights  belong  to  the  class  described  by  Seneca  "  qu£e  nee  visn, 
nee  tactu,  nee  alio  scnsu  comprehend untur."(6J  They  cannot  in  them- 
selves be  the  subjects  of  actual  possession  ;  they  are  not  external  things 
on  which  the  Conqueror  can  lay  his  armed  hand.  They  are  Bight-s 
which  exist  in  mental  apprehension (c)  as  connected  with  a  given  subject 
to  which  they  are  attached,  and  with  a  material  object  upon  which  they 

(/)  Harcourt  v.  Qaillard,  J  Curtis'e  (Amer.)  Rop.,  p.  332. 
(S)  Vide  ante,  Ch,  VI.  pp.  502-4, 

(o)  Pfeiffer,  Das  Recht  der  Kriegseroberung  in  Beziehung  auf  Staats capital len. 
Caasel,  1823-41. 

(h)  la  Epistolis,  Q.  53,  s.  13. 

(c)  "Qua:  non  sunt,  s«d  tamcn  intelliguntur." — Cicero,  Topica,  o.  5, 
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can  be  exercised.  Therefore  the  Roman  Law  philosophically  said, 
"ipaum^'Ms  ohligationis  incorporale  est;"(rf)  and  again,  "  uec possideri 
videtur  jus  incorporale. "(e) 

It  ia  therefore  only  by  the  actual  possession  of  the  subject  to  which 
they  adhere  that  they  can  be  occupied  by  the  Conqueror,^/)  or,  as  a 
d  jurist  has  happily  expressed  it,  " mediantibua  corporibus  quibus 
t  oeoupari  po^unt."((;) 

*If  the  conqueror,  therefore,  possess  himself  of  the  corporeal  r*poj>T 
thing  to  which  the  mcorj>oreal  right  is  attached,  he  possesses  •-  J 
himself  of  both. 

The  Eoman  Law  furnishes  a  strong  analogy  in  the  instance  of  ser- 
vitutes.(h'j 

These  servitutes,  when  attached  to  real  property,  eould  only  be 
acquired  by  the  acquisition  of  the  property  itself;  the  lervitus  could  not 
be  acquired  by  usucapio{i)  unless  simultaneously  with  land  to  which  it 
was  attached.  Now  it  has  been  said  that  immovable  property  cannot 
be  permanently  alienated  by  the  conqueror  without  the  confirmation  of 
a  subsequent  treaty,  or  of  some  public  act  of  the  state. 

BXLVI.  But  a  question  of  greater  difficulty  presents  itself  in  the 
case  of  an  incorporeal  thing  attached  not  to  a  corporeal  thing  but  to  a 
person. 

Does  the  capture  of  the  person  mLitj  with  it  the  possession  of  his  incor- 
poreal rights  ?  The  language  of  some  great  jurists  is  vague  upon  this 
subject :  thus  Orotiua  says,  "Verum  est,  incorpoialia  belli  jure,  non 
primj)  ao  per  so  adquiri,  sed,  mediS pcrsond,  eujus  ea  fuerunt  ;"(A)  and 
Cocceius,  "  Kes  incorporales  sunt,  ad  quarum  substantiam  corpus  non 
pertinet,  et  yel  person.is  insunt  vel  rebus,  quibus  proinde  oaptia,  simul 
jura  ilia  iuhserentia  capta  censentur. "(f) 

But  it  ia  well  said  by  the  erudite  Pfejffer,(m)  whose  work  may  be  aaid 
ta  exhaust  the  learning  upon  thi?  subject,  that  neither  Grotius  nor  Coc- 
ceiusappearto  have  suf&cientlyconsidered  the  essential  diatinctionbetween 
llighta  inherent  in  a  thing  and  Eight?  attached  to  a  person.  In  the 
latter  case  there  is  not  the  presence  of  the  corporeal  medium  through 
which  the  Right  accrues;  a  free  man  can  neither  be  himself  the  subject 
of  possession,  nor  be  the  medium  through  *which  a  thing,  in  r*(>Qij-| 
itself  incapable  of  actual  possession,  can  be  acquired.  •-         -I 

Man,  as  the  subject  of  rights,  cannot  be  eompdred  to  a  thing;(!s)  his 
rights  do  not,  80  to  speak,  hang  upon  him  as  they  hang  upon  a  piece  of 
land;  they  rather  proceed  from  him  ;  they  constitute  his  intellectual  or 
spiritual  property,  which  cannot  by  the  agency  of  what  Grotius  calls  a 
nudum /actum,  be  separated,  without  his  consent,  from  hia  person. (o) 

(rf)  Tlig.,  i.  t.  viii.  1,  de  Divisione  Rerum  et  Qualitate. 

(e)  Ibid.,  ill.  t.  iii.  4,  s.  27,  de  Usurpation ibua  tt  Uaucapionlbus.    Ibid.,  xli.  t. 
ii.  3,  de  adqvirenda  vd  amitlenda  Poasessione. 
(/)  "lacorporalia  oninino  lenenlur  cam  re  cui  eohterent," — Grot.  Illustr.  iii.  o. 

(ff)  Brunlegcr,  Diss,  de  Occupations  Bellica.  Argent,  1T02,  p.  38;  cited  by 
Pfaiffer,  p.  44.  (k)  Vide  ante,  Vol.  I.  pp.  304-6.         (i)  lb.,  pp.  206-8. 

(S)  L.  iii.  c.  yii.  s.  i,  c.  Tiii.  3.  2.         {I)  iii.  o.  yii.  a.  4.        (m)  P.  47. 
(n)  Vide  ant«,  Vol.  I.  p.  316.     Pfeiffer,  ubi  supra,  p.  51. 
(o)"JaraqaEeperBoi]xcampetuatinaliainpecsoaam,cnmncnnisihi|Jus 
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Thejura  obilgationu  especially  consist  in  personal  relations,  binding, 
BO  to  speak,  at  oae  end  the  obligor,  at  the  other  the  obligee;  they  there- 
fore consist  in  something  external,  which  cannot  be  taken  possession  of 
by  the  mere  seizure  of  the  physical  person  of  the  obligor.  Therefore, 
when  a  person,  to  whom  certain  rights  belong,  is  captured  by  an  enemy, 
such  capture  ^ves  the  captor  only  the  corporeal  and  actual  things  in  the 
possession  of  his  prisoner.  The  case  of  the  capture  of  a  slave  might  at 
one  time,  perhaps,  have  given  rise  to  different  considerations,  but  that  is 
an  occupatio  not  to  be  recognized  by  modern  International  Law.(^  ) 

The  possession  of  the  creditor's  person  does  not  give  ajws  extgendi  of 
his  debts.  The  doctrine  on  the  subject  is  clearly  stated  by  Burlamaqui: 
"  A  regard  des  droits  personels  sur  les  choaes  il  ne  suffit  pas  de  s'6tre 
saisi  de  la  personne  de  I'ennemi  pour  avoir  acquis  tous  ces  fiers,  A  mains 
qu'an  nej'etnpare  en  effet  de  ces  Mens  mimes  dans  T occasion  '-"{q)  and  so 
Puffendorf,  "  Si  civis  ab  hoste  captus  fuerit,  bona  istius,  quae  simul  capta 
non  fuerunt,  non  adqdruntur  eapienti,  sed  ad  eum  perveniunt,  quem  leges 
r*RSSn  *''J'^^^^  ^^  successionem  voeabant,  si  iste  naturali  morte  functus 
L  -I  est."  This  latter  proposition  is,  of  course,  one  of  Municipal 
and  not  International  Law.)  "  Quod  si  autem,"  he  continues,  "  simul 
cum  persons,  Aosfis  ipsius  qwtqae  bona  ceperit,  sufficit  ipsi  ad  dominium 
rerum  captorum  titulus  captionis  belliose,  nee  opus  est  ut  istud  dominium 
demum  arcessat  ex  person^  prioris  domini  simul  capti :  adeoque  perinde 
est  quantum  ad  jus  captoris  in  res  captos  sive  dominum  simul  ceperit  sive 
non."(r)  The  learned  Hertius  supports,  in  his  commentary  oq  Puffendorf, 
this  position  ;  itisimpugned,  indeed,  by  Barbeyrac,(s\  but  upon  the  ground 
that  the  prisoner  may  be  made  a  slave,  and  that  the  possession  of  a  slave 
is  the  possession  of  all  that  belongs  to  him,— in  fact  is  the  possession  of 
a  thing  rather  than  of  a  person, — a  doctrine  happily  exploded  from  the 
code  of  International  Jurisprudence. 

DXLVII.  It  is  then  the  necessary  conclusion  from  the  premises  which 
have  been  laid  down,  that  Incorporeal  Things,  such  as  debts,  do  not 
accrue  to  the  Conqueror  as  a  consequence  of  his  possession  of  the  person 
who  is  entitled  to  them. 

DXLVIII.  Do  they  accrue  to  him  from  his  possession  of  the  instru- 
ments or  documents  which  contain  the  legal  statement  of  the  obligation 
of  the  obligor,  which  are,  so  to  speak,  the  title  deeds  of  the  obligee  ?(c) 
If  part  of  the  booty  of  the  Conqueror  he  a  promissory  note,  can  he  put 

sint  qn^sita  (qui  conseoEus  non  promiscub  qnemlibet  spect9.vit,  sed  certain  dnn- 
tazat  hominem,)  baud  qnidquam  simul  adquisita  iatelligeiitur,  utat  persona,  cui 
iata  competebant,  in  hostium  manus  porvecetit." — Puffendorf,  de  Jure  Sat.  et 
Gent.,  1.  viii.  c.  Ti.  a.  22. 

{p)  Pfeiffer,  pp.  53,  &3. 

{q}  Principe  da  Droit  de  la  Nat.  et  des  Gens,,  P.  ir.  ch.  vVi.  s.  14. 


(V)  De  Jure  Nat.  et  Gent.,  1. 

(')"0>      


(l)  "Car  aujourd'hui  meme  dans  les  pays  ou  ]'on  fait  des  esclavee  ceui  que  I'on 
prend,  on  acqaiest,  comme  autrefois,  avec  la  personne,  tous  ces  biens,  de  quelque 
nature  qu'ils  soient,  au  nombre  desquels  sont  les  detles  actives,  quelque  fondles 
qu'elles  soient  ear  nn  contract." — See  Barbejrac's  Transl.  of  Paf.,  n.  1,  to  s.  six. 
1.  vlii.  c.  vi. 

(()  Pfeiffer,  p.  55. 
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himself  in  the  place  of  the  promisee,  and  exact  the  debt  from  the  pro- 
misor? 

Some  jurists  have  answered  this  question  in  the  affirmative ;  but  in 
80  doing  they  appear  to  have  been  milled  by  *the  analogies  of  the  rtaon-i 
EomanLaw.W  Ac  d  t  tl  tl  wth  f  tator  who  bequeath-  L  J 
ed  the  promissory  n  te  b  q      tl    d  th  y  which  it  promised.     The 

person  who  gave  up     p    m        y      t  d  by  the  testator  to  his  heir 

released  the  testator  p  t  t  f  th  payment  of  the  money  due 
by  the  testator.     A  t    g     p       th  1  gy,  some  jurists  have  said, 

"  Qood  chirographo  pto  t  mdhtm  occupatum  Bit."(a:)  But  in 
the  case  both  of  the  t^t  t         d  th         d  t     the  analogy  fails. 

There  is  in  both  t    t  th    part  of  the  person  entitled 

to  the  money  to  tra    f     h     n  ht  t  th  r,  and  the  bequest  or  dona- 

tion of  the  instrument  IS  the  bequest  or  donation  of  thepj-oo/of  hisright. 
Ko  other  construction  can  bo  put  upon  the  act.  In  neither  case  is  the 
res  Ipsa  parted  with;  hut  it  is  the  possession  of  the  res  ipsa  which  is  neces- 
sary to  found  tho  title  of  the  Conqueror.  "Eegulam  (says  a  learned 
eivilian)  quod  res  ex  hostibus  captse  capientium  fiant,  hie  applicari  non 
posse,  cum  res  dehita  nond'um  sit  occupata,  liquet;  nee  ohstat  1,  59,  D, 
de  legat  III.,  nam  ab  actu  benefico  ad  occupationem  hostilem  male  in- 
fertur,  si  quia  enim  cbirographum  tertio  vel  ipsi  debitori  leget,  turn 
ruerito  jus  auum  transtulisse  vel  *exstinxisse  praesumitur,  cum  i-sifton-i 
alias  nihil  aetum  foret,  quale  iaterpretapdi  genus  absucdum  L  J 
est."(y) 

And  another  civilian  says,  "  Quseritur,  si  miles  in  hello  chirographum 
debitoris  occupaverit,  an  ipsi  statim  jus,  dehitum  exigendi  et  solutum 
accipiendi,  adquiratur  ?  Respondetur  negative,  quia  tantum  consetur 
adquisitum,  quantum  occupatum,  chirographo  autem  occupato,  non  statim 
est  occupatum  jus  dehitum  exigendi,  quod  pefsonie  adhferet  et  per  chiro- 
graphum tB.TA\\.xapri>hatv,r."(z\ 

In  confirmation  of  these  positions  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  creditor 
may  recover  his  debt  though  these  iustruments  be  lost  or  destroyed; 

fa)  "Enm,  qui  chirogTOphum  logat ;  debi/am 
est  vendltio  ;  nam  cum  ckirographa  veneunt 

"  Qni  cMrographiim  legat,  non  tantum  de  tabijlis  cogitat,  sed  etiam  do  actionibus, 
qnaram  probatio  tabnlis  continetur.  AppelUtione  enim  ekiTegrapki  nti  nos  pro 
ipais  actumiina,  palam  est,  qnnm  venditia  ckiTograpka  intelligamua  nometi  Tenisse." 
— Dig.  ixxii.  t.  1.  s.  59. 

"Si  ita  cni  legatuin  easet:  "Si  tabular  cbirographi  mci  horedi  meo  reddiderit, 
herea  meua  d  decern  data,  hujuamodi  conditio  banc  rim  habet,  si  heredem  meitm 
debito  UbeTaverit." — Dig,  iii.  t.  i.  b.  84,  J  1. 

"  Si  debitori  meo  reddiderim  eauUonem,  vidotiir  inter  nos  convenisse,  m  peierem 
profnlnraniqae  ei  conventionis  exceptionem  placnit." — Dig.  ii.  t,  liv,  s.  2,  i  2. 

(x)  Bnioleger,  in  Dissert,  oit.,  t.  p.  39,  cited  by  Pfeiffer,  p.  31. 

{y)  Tidns  in  Obseryat.  ad  Lautecbach,  Observat.  1438,  cited  by  Pfeiffer,  p.  58. 

(2)  Lauterbach,  CoUeg.  Pandect.,  lib.  xh'i.  t.  iii.  16,  cited  by  Pfeiffer,  p.  60. 
Lanterbach  oitee  Dig.  xx.  t.  i.  |  1.  De  Pignoribns,  &o. :  '■  Conventio  goneralis  in 
pigQore  dando  bonorum  vel  postea  qnfesilernm  recepCa  est ;  in  apeciem  autem 
alienee  cei  collatil  conventione,  si  non  fuerit  ei,  qui  pignus  debat,  debita,  postea 
debitori  dominio  quiesito,  difficilius  creditori,  qi]i  non  ignoravit  atienum,  utilla 
actio  dabitut;  sed  faciliot  erit  possidcnti  reteatio." 
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because  they  are  not  the  debt  itself,  but  one  means,  and  not  the  only 
means,  under  all  circumstances,  of  proving  that  it  exists. 

Incorporeal  Rights,  therefore,  do  not  accrue  to  the  Conqueror  from 
the  fact  of  hia  having  possessed  himself  of  the  docunients  relating  to 
those  rights,  and  it  is  not  competent  to  him  to  bestow  upon  or  transfer 
to  another  what  he  has  not  physically  taken  possession  of  himself. 

DXLIX.  It  remains  to  apply  these  general  principles  to  the  particular 
case  of  the  seizure  and  confiscation  by  the  Conqueror  of  iho])ublic  debts 
of  the  conquered  country. 

In  attempting  the  solution  of  this  vexed  question,  it  is  very  necessary 
to  bear  in  mind  the  distinction  already  alluded  to,  between  the  mere 
Conqueror  and  the  established  Regent  of  a  country. 
r*fiOn  *"'"'  '^  '■^^  opinion  of  the  best  jurists,  fortified  by  reason  and 
L  J  practice,  that,  until  a  title  indicating  permanent  possession  has 
been  superadded  to  the  temporary  title  of  the  sword,  no  valid  alienation 
'able  property  can  be  made  by  the  Conqueror.(o^ 

j  the  change  from  conquest  to  established  government, 
time(6)  is  of  courae  a  principal  agent ;  but  the  recognition  of  such  govern- 
ment by  a  Treaty  of  Peace  with  other  States  is  the  most  usual  and  un- 
questionable evidence.  This  change,  however,  may  also  be  effected  by 
the  submission  of  the  conquered  people  to  the  new  government,  indicated, 
either  by  some  public  act  of  the  state,  or  by  the  fact  itself,  evidenced  by 
the  tranquillity  of  the  people,  their  obedience  to  the  laws,  and,  above,  all, 
by  the  quiet  and  regular  administration  of  justice  in  the  proper  civil 
tribunals. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  conquest  which  is  to  be  the  foundation  of  empire 
must  not  be  the  mere  conquest  of  a  capital  (vif^toria  partictilaris,'^  but  of 
a  country  (victoria  imiversalis.) 

"  Quoniam  illi,"  says  Wolff,(c)  "  quos  gens  sua  adversus  vim  hostilem 
defendere  nequit ;  non  amplius  eidem  obligactur  et  imperium  ejusdem 
in  ipsos  extinguitur,  jure  so  subiicere  possunt  imperio  Lostis  et  ejus  fieri 
cives.  Vietus  victoris  imperio  jure  sesubiicit,  sive  id  Jiat  pacta,  siveipso 
r*R<i9i  *f°-^^°!  quatenus  eidem  non  resistit,  ecu  animom  resistendi  deponit 
I-         J  vel  deponere  cogitur." 

Does  the  same  change — the  same  establishment  of  sovereignty  (j'mijie- 
rium)  upon  the  foundation  of  conquest — which  empowers  the  new  Sover- 
eign to  alienate  immoveable  property,  empower  him  also  to  deal  with  the 
public  credits  and  debts  ? 

(o)  "  II  faut  bian  prendre  garde,  que  la  guerre  ou  la  conquEte,  couaider^e  en  clle 
mime,  n'esl  pas  propremeat  la  cause  de  eet  acquisition ;  tile  n'est  pas  la  souree  ou 
I'origine  immediate  de  la  aouverainete,  c'est  loujours  le  consentement  du  peupla 
□u  expr^s  ou  ta<:it«;  stuta  ce  consentement  I'etat  de  guerre  subsisCe  toujours;  la 
guerre  n'eat  done,  h  proprement  parler,  que  i'oecasion  ie  I'acqulsitiou  de  la  aouve- 
rainete."— Burlamaqui,  p.  ir.  cb.  Till.  b.  2. 

"Si  tes  peuples,  tralt^s  non  plus  en  eaaemis, mais  en  vraia  mfeli,  se  sopt  sourais 
i,  un  gaavercemeiit  legitime,  ils  relevent  desormais  d'un  aouvean  soaverain,  ou  ils 
EOnt  incorporf  a  ^  I'Stat  conqnitant,  ils  so  font  partie,  lis  snivent  sa  destinfee ;"  but 
a  contrary  reault  follows,  "  si  son  vainqueur  a'a  point  quitt6  l'6p^  de  conquerant, 
pour  prendre  la  sceptre  d'un  souverain  ^quitalile  et  paciflque." — Vatlel,  1.  iii.  c. 
xiy,  8.  313. 

(S)  Yide  ante,  Vol.  I.  p,  212.  (c)  Jus  Geatium,  a,  368. 
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"  Potest  imperium  victoria  adquiri,"  Grotius  says,  "  ut  est  in  rege 
aut  imperante,  et  tunc  ejus  jus  succeditur."[d)  The  conqueror  Bucceeda, 
according  to  tte  commentary  of  Cocoeius,  "  in  omne  id  quod  public!  juris 
seu  populi  eat. "(e) 

Like  the  lawful  heir,  he  has  succeeded  to  the  iimfej-sMniyMs.  And 
tterefore  Grotius  argues,  "■  Rea  universitatia  eoram  fiunt  qui  sibi  sub- 
jioiunt  universitatem ;  ergo  et  incorporaliajura  quee  universitatia  fuerant 
fient  victoria  quatenus  Yelit;"(»J  or,  as  it  is  still  more  forcibly  stated  by 
Conceius,  ^^'SiWiasiha  jure  ultimcevictorioe  imperium  perpetuum  nactus 
est,  pvblica  nomina,  ut  omnia  jura  eivitatis  publiea,  sibi  adquirit  quse 
proinde  aliia  donare  potest, "(^) 

This  ia  to  he  understood,  however,  of  an  imperium,  established  over 
the  whole  state,  and  not  over  a  particular  ^ac(  of  it.  Upon  this  point 
the  Private  Law  of  the  Komans  furnishes  a  striking  analogy.  Bj  that 
law  the  possessor  of  a  whole  building  acquired,  by  reason  of  this  poses- 
sion,  a  prescriptive  right  over  the  immovable  appurtenances  of  it ;  but 
if  any  of  tbeae  were  separated  from  the  building  itself,  then  the  fact  of 
the  former  poasession  of  the  whole  could  not  be  used  in  aid  of  the  title 
to  the  part,  but  a  aew preicription  was  invoked,  adapted  to  the  character 
of  the  aevered  part. (A) 

*"  If,"  aaya  Savigny,  in  hia  great  work  on  the  Law  of  Posses-  pifoo-i 
aion,fiT  "  I  possess  a  carriage,  in  which  is  a  wheel  which  has  been  <-  -I 
stolen,  and  the  defect  in  the  original  titio  to  which,  therefore,  prescription 
does  not  heal,  I  may  nevertheless  acquire  a  valid  title  to  the  carriago  as 
a  whole,  which  will  include  tie  wheel  as  a  part;  but  if  I  separate  the 
wheel  from  the  carriage,  the  original  character  of  the  part  returns,  and 
vitiates  the  title  of  its  possession," 

So  if  the  active  debt  [actixium\  of  the  state  be  not  locally  within  the 
imperium.  of  the  conquering  ruler,  he  does  not  acquire  a  title  by  which 
he  can  dispose  of  it,  much  lesa  can  ho  do  so  if  he  have  not  an  imperium 
over  the  whole  state,  and  if  by  the  exercise  of  a  simple  jus  vicloris  he 
attempt  to  separate  the  active  debt,  not  in  his  possession,  from  the  state 
to  which  as  a  whole  it  ia  attached. 

DL.  It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  for  the  due  consideration  of  tho 
question,  whether  tho  debts  due  to  a  state  are  subject  to  the  imperium 
of  the  conquering  ruler,  to  inquire  in  what  locality  they  are  situated. 

They  may  be, 

1.  In  the  country  which  is  actually  taken  possession  of. 

2.  In  an  unconquered  or  neutral  country. 
8.  In  the  country  of  the  Conqueror. 

DLL  (1.)  If  the  debts  due  to  a  state(7c)(>S((ia(sraj)i(a!i'en)  be  actually 

(rf)  L.  iii.  0.  viH.  2,  n.  3. 

(e)  H.  Cocceii  Grot.  Ulustr.,  t.  iii,  p.  192,  prop.  Iv.  S.  Cocceii  Introd.  in  Grot. 
Illustr.,  Diss.  xii.  s.  753, 

{/)L.iii.c.yiii.s.4. 

(s)  De  Jure  Postlimin.  In  Pace  et  Amnestia,  t.  i.  p.  1113,  bs.  15, 16,  cited  by 
PfeifTer,  p.  8S,  n.  r. 

Ih)  Dig.  xli.  t.  iii.  23,  De  Usurp,  et  Usueap. 

h)  Recht  desBesities,  a,  23,  (260.) 

fi)  Vattel  saja,  (1.  iii.  c.  v.  s.  7T,);  "Au  nombra  dcs  clioaes  appftrtflnaatoa  it 
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he  country  of  wtieh  permanent  possession  ia  taken,  and  over 
which  an  impertum,  is  exercised,  it  ia  clear  that  if  these  debts  are  actually 
collected  from  the  debtors,  they  fall  within  the  imperiuw,  of  the  Con- 
pj~Q,-|  queroi.  *If  they  are  of  the  nature  of  hypothecations  (Jura 
•-  -t  realia,  actiones  reales'j  attached  to  particular  portions   of  con- 

quered land,  and  are  called  in  and  brought  within  the  possession  of  the 
Conqueror,  he  may  make  a  valid  disposition  of  them. 

DLII.  (2.)  If  the  debts  due  to  the  state  be  situated  not  in  the  con- 
quered country,  but  either  in  an  unconquered  or  in  a  neutral  country, 
Uiere  is  no  doubt  that  they  arc  not  within  the  imperium  of  the  Con- 
queror. There  cannot  be  a  more  unquestionable  maxim  of  International 
Law.  "  Quodsi  ergo,"  Wolff  says,  "  belligerator  in  teiritorio  pacato  jus 
quoddam  sibi  arrogaret  in  rea  hostiles,  id  fieret  contra  jua  domini  terri- 
torii,  cottsequenter  eidem  faceret  id  quod  non  licet."(^ 

If,  indeed,  an  actual  seizure  of  enemy's  funds  did  take  place  in  a  neu- 
tral territory,  it  must  be  admitted  that  these  funds  would  he  actually 
acquired  and  might  be  alienated  by  the  Conqueror,  because  it  is  the 
nudum  factum,  upon  which  the  occupafio  hellica  is  founded.  It  is  said 
by  a  eiyilianlm)  of  great  learning  upon  this  point,  "  Quo  autem  loco  res 
hostium  deprehendantur,  nihil  interest,  etiamsi  in  territorio  tertii  ve! 
confoaderati.  Dominus  tamen  temtoni  prohibere  potest,  no  quid  hos- 
tiliter  ibi  fiat,  et  si  contra  banc  prohibitionem  aliquid  factum  sit,  de  eo, 
tanquam  de  delicto,  poscere  potest,  ut  wbi  satisflit  Ceterum  caplvm 
capientisfit,  quia  protibitio  oonditionem  lei  hostilis  non  mutat."(n) 

DLIII.  The  general  rule,  however,  remains,  that  neither  movahle 
nor  immovable,  corporeal  nor  incorporeal  property  situate  within  or  to 
r*fi<)'>1  ^^  extracted  from  a  neutral  or  an  "unconquered  land,  can  be  eon- 
L         -I  sidered  as  among  the  acquisitions  of  the  Conqueror. 

As  to  enemy's  property  situate  in  the  territory  of  an  ally — it  seems 
difficult  to  distinguish  between  this  case  and  the  case  of  property  found 
in  the  territory  of  the  Conqueror,  inasmuch  as  allies,  for  the  purposes  of 
war,  are  considered,  as  has  been  shown,(oj  to  be  one  state.  No  seizure 
of  property  in  such  locality  could,  however,  take  place  without  the  full 
consent  of  the  ally. 

DIjIV.  (3.)  If  the  debts  due  to  the  enemy  state  be  situate  in  the  Con- 
queror's own  country,  they  cannot  be  acquired  upon  the  principle  on 
which  debts  in  the  conquered  country  are  seized;  they  are  not  a  part  of 

I'ennemi  sont  loa  choses  incorporelles,  touB  ces  droits,  noma  et  actions  ;"  and  he 
adds,  "  La  guerre  noua  doniie  ear  les  sommoB  d'argent  que  des  nations  netitrea 
pourraieot  devoir  i.  notre  cnnemi,  les  mEmes  droits  qu'elle  pent  noua  donner  sur 
863  autres  biens ;"  but  he  does  not  mean  that  such  money  can  be  lawfully  acquired 
withoat  the  consent  of  the  neutral  state  ;  in  giving  which  consent  she  would  lose 
her  character  of  neutrality. 

(l)  Cap.  vii.  a.  833. 

\m)  Lauterbach,  CoUeg.  Pandect.,  lib.  slix.  t.  sv.  a.  !,  cit«d  by  Pfeiffer,  p.  109. 

(n)  Fo a nding himself  upon  this  analogy,  "Nee  interest,  quod  ad  feras  beatiaa  et 
volncres  utrnm  in  sua  fundo  quisqae  capiat,  an  in  alieno.  Plan^,  qui  in  aliennm 
fUndum  ingreditur  venandi  ant  aucupandi  gratis,  potest  a  domino,  si  is  provident, 
prohibere  ne  ingrediatur.  Quicquid  autem  eorura  cfpsrij,  oousquo  ttium  ease  intelli- 
gitur,  donee  tuit  cnstodia  coeroetur." — Inst.  1.  ii.  t.  i.  B.  12  ;  Dig.  sli.  t.  i.  s.  3,  I  1. 

(o)  Vide  ante,  pp.  113,114. 
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tte  hellica  occupalio,  they  are  not  captured  simultaneouslj  with  the  land 
in  which  they  are  situate,  but  they  are  acquired  on  the  principle  that, 
when  war  has  broken  out,  a  belligerent  has  a  right  to  compel  his  own 
subjects  to  pay  to  their  own  state  the  debts  due  from  them  to  the  enemy 
state.  Bynkershoek  discusses  this  subject  in  one  of  his  celebrated 
"  Qucestiones  Juns  PtiMici."(^p'\  He  asks  the  question,  "  Hostinm 
actiones  et  credita  quae  apud  nos  luTenirentur  an  esorto  bcllo  rectfi  pub- 
licentur?"  He  answers  the  question  in  the  affiraiatiye;  and  though,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  chapter,  he  speaks  somewhat  loosely,  as  if  the  foun- 
dation of  the  right  to  confiscate  them  accrued  upon  the  principle  that, 
after  the  declaration  of  war,  enemy's  property  in  an  enemy's  country 
necessarily,  and  without  an  act,  changed  owners,  towards  the  end  of  the 
chapter  he  shows  that  such  was  not  his  meaning,  but  that  there  must  be 
an  actual  possession  of  the  subject  of  the  enemy's  obligation  before  it  can 
be  dealt  with  as  Conqueror's  booty.  No  writer  has  more  clearly  laid 
down  the  true  principles  of  the  law  upon  this  question  ;  "  Quod  disi," 
be  says,  "  de  actionibns  rect^  publicandis,  ita  demiim  obtinet,  si,  quod 
Bubditi  nostri  hostibus  nostris  debent,  princeps  a  *subditi3  suis  cifon(--i 
reverA  exegerit.  Si  exegerit,  rectfe  solutum  est,  si  non  exegerit,  *-  J 
pace  facta  reviviscit  jua  pristinum  creditoris,  quia  oceupatio,  quae  bcllo 
fit,  magis  in /ac(o,  quam  in  potestate  juris,  consistit.  Nomina  igitur«o« 
exacta  tempore  beUi  qnodammodo  intermori  videntur,  sed  per  pacem, 
genere  quodam  postliminii,  ad  priorem  dominum  reverti.  Secundum 
hfflc  inter  gentes  feri  eonvenjt,  ut,  nominibus  belle  publicatis,  pace  deinde 
fact&,  exacta  censeantur  periisse  et  maneant  estiacta,  non.  exacta  autem 
reviviseant  et  restituantur  veris  creditoribus." 

DLV.  We  have  seen  when  and  under  what  circumstances  the  right  of 
the  Conqueror  may  be  so  exercised  as  to  acquire  a  title  to  possess  and  to 
alienate  both  immovahle  and  incorporeal  property.  Two  conditions,  we 
have  seen,  are  requisite — the  Conqueror  must  have  become  Kegcnt  of 
the  country,  and  he  mast  have  reduced  into  his  actual  possession  the 
property ;  in  other  words,  the  tide  of  conquest  must  not  only  have  over- 
flowed the  land  and  then  retreated,  but,  after  its  ebb,  the  fabric  of  a  de 
yacto  regular  government  must  have  been  established  upon  the  soil  which 
the  inttndation  bt^  ceased  to  cover 

DLVI.  But  here  another  question  arises.  Assuming  that  the  con- 
quest has  subsided  into  government,  the  Conqueror  been  changed  into 
the  Kegent,  and  yet  that  after  a  lapse  of  time  the  former  Sovereign  and 
the  former  Government  return,  and  having  returned,  claim,  at  the  hands 
of  their  debtor,  the  payment  of  the  debt,  which  he  has  discharged, 
during  the  Interregoum,  to  the  Sovereign  or  Government  de  facto,  does 
it  follow  that,  if  this  Sovereign  and  Government  had  the  right  to  exact 
the  debt,  it  was  the  debtor's  duty  to  pay  it  ?  are  the  two  propositions  con- 
vertible ?  Or,  if  so,  may  not  the  original  creditor  demand  a  second  pay- 
ment? 

Bynkershoek,  as  we  have  just  seen,  says  that  the  debt  is  satisfied  and 
extinct.     And  such  is  unquestionably  the  opinion  both  of  the  greater 

ip)  L,  i.  C.  Til. 
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namber  and  of  the  most  able  jurists;  sucb  is  tte  conclusion  from  many 
analogies  of  the  Eoman  Law;  sucb  is  the  language  of  Treaties,  wbich 
r*li(|71  ^^^^^^  ^^  about  to  be  *con8idered  under  tbe  bead  of  Interua- 
L         J  tional  Practice  on  this  subject. 

DLVII.  But  ia  order  to  arrive  at  this  conclusion  of  law  respecting  the 
extinction  of  tbe  debt  paid  by  tbe  state  debtor  to  tbe  executive  authority 
de  facto  of  tbe  state,  founded  upon  conquest,  certain  conditions  are  re- 
quired by  reason,  justice,  practice,  and  tbe  analogies  of  positive,  especi- 
ally Soman,  Law. 

These  conditions  are  aa  follows  -.[q^ — 

I.  As  a  general  rule,  the  public  authority  to  which  the  debt  is  paid, 
and  from  wbich  a  receipt  is  taken,  should  be  that  to  which  tbe  country 
ia  actually  subject  at  tbe  time  of  tbe  payment ;  it  must,  as  has  been  said, 
be  tbe  established  authority  of  a  Begent  grafted  upon  the  bare  right  of 
the  Conqueror.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  as  to  the  legality  of 
the  payment,  if  the  legitimate  sovereign  has  by  a  treaty,  either  before  or 
after  tbe  payment,  recognized  the  Government  de  facto  to  which  the  pay- 
ment is  made,  or  if  the  legitimate  Sovereign  has  assented,  either  by  a 
declaration  expressed  or  implied  upon  the  subject,  or  by  treaty  with  some 
tnird  Power,  to  any  special  act  of  the  de  facto  Government, 

II.  If,  however,  tbe  payment  be  made  to  a  mere  Conqueror,  It  may 
nevertheless  be  valid ;  but  then  a  burden  of  proof  lies  upon  the  debtor  to 

1.  That  the  sum  was  actually  paid;  for  an  acquittance  or  a  i-eecipt, 
without  actual  payment,  is  no  bar  to  the  demand  of  the  original  creditor, 

3.  That  it  was  due  at  the  very  time  that  it  was  paid. 

r*RQSn  ^'  '^^^^  ^^^  payment  bad  not  been  delayed  by  a  mora(r)  *on 
L  -I  the  part  of  the  debtor,  which  had  thus  operated  to  defeat  tbe 
claim  of  the  original  creditor. 

4.  That  the  payment  had  been  compulsory, — the  effect  of  a  vis  major 
upon  the  debtor,- — not  necessarily  extorted  by  the  use  of  physical  force, 
but  paid  under  an  order,  the  disobedience  to  which  was  threatened  with 
punishment. 

The  debtor,  therefore,  must  either  have  been  a  subject  of  the  Conque- 
ror, or  a  resident  within  the  country  subject  to  his  military  power.     The 

(q)  Pfeiffer,  pp.  161-4.    Kliiber,  ss.  258,  359. 

(r)  J.  Voet  apeoka  very  clearly  upon  this  matter:  "Hind  circa  mercedis  prte- 
Btationem  prffiterinittendum  non  est,  cogendos  baud  ease  prfediornm  conductofes 
ad  mercedem  locatori  iterate  aaltendaia,  si  earn  hostiiut,  eS.  regione  ad  tempua 
potitia,  bond  fide  ao  rine  coUasione  solvare  compulsi  sint,  neo  ante  hoatilem  occopa- 
tionera  in  mor&  sebiendi  ftaerint  ex  more  regionis."  Nor  (be  aajs)  does  the  amLlogy 
of  the  Roman  Law  respecting  tbe  invalidity  of  payment  made  to  a  robber  aSect 
the  principle,  "cum  prffido  illio  ac«ipiatur  pro  malae  fidei  poseeesace,  qui  piivatua 
eat,  ac  ueque  vi  coegit  ad  aotvendum,  neque,  si  vi  compulisaet,  nllo  id  feciaset 
jnre ;  contrik,  qa^  est  in  bostibns,  qui  belli  jure  ex  jure  gentium  munitj,  et  per 
boc  ik  prfedonibns  etiam  publicia  diatiacti  aunt." — L.  xix.  t.  ji.  3.  23. 

"  Quod  ta  mihi  dare  oporteat,  ai  id  postea  perierit,  quam  per  te  factum  erit,  quo 
minua  id  mibi  dares,  tuum  for*  id  detrimentam  conatat." — Dig.  xii,  t.  i.  a.  5,  (De 
Reb.  Cred.)  "  Debitoribus  hostium,  civibus  euls,  ut  vmiente  die  solutionis  aolvant 
sibi,  imperarc  poteEt." — Wolff,  c.  vii,  a.  840.  "  Le  aouverain  peut  done  confisquer 
]es  detlea  de  cette  nature  (that  is,  dsbts  duo  from  bis  subjeeta  to  the  enemy,)  si  le 
terrae  dupayement  tombe  au  lemj>3  de  la  ^«-re."— Vattel,  1.  iii.  c.  v.  s.  T7. 
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dweller  in  a  land  not  subject  to  this  powercannot  plead  compulsion  as  a 
justification  for  paying  the  debt  to  a  person  whom  be  knew  not  to  be  his 
creditor. 

5.  That  the  constitutional  law  of  the  state  recognized  the  payment  to 
the  conqueror  as  valid. 

It  is  not  a  necessary  condition,  but  it  is  a  substantive  defence  against 
the  original  creditor,  if  the  money  paid  has  been  applied  to  his  benefit; 
thus,  in  the  case  of  a  state  creditor,  if  the  money  has  been  applied  to 
the  benefit  of  the  state,  if  there  has  been  what  civilians  term  a  versia  in 

DLVUI-  It  is  a  corollary  to  this  proposition,  that  any  money  ezpended 
for  the  benefit  of  the  creditor  to  preserve  property  which  would  otherwise 
perish  (res  alias  periluraS  must  be  deducted  from  the  principal  debt. 
The  original  *owner  is,  on  the  same  principle,  bound  to  indem-  r^aqq-i 
nify  the  intermediate  owner  for  any  improTementa  which  have  L  J 
been  made  in  the  recovered  property,  according  to  the  maxim  of  juris- 
prudence, "  Petitor  ex  aiiena  jacturil  lucrum  facere  non  debet. "(s) 

DLIX.  There  is  a  means  of  adjusting  all  difficulties,  and  of  healing  all 
oontroversies  which  might  otherwise  arise  at  the  return  of  peace,  on  the 
subject  of  transaotions  which  have  talsen  place  more  or  less  under  the 
influence  of  the  enemy  during  the  war ;  this  means  is  the  public  decla- 
ration of  an  amnesti/,  which  generally  does  form  part  of  the  treaty  which 
concludes  the  war,  and  which  always  ought  to  do  so.  It  is  of  course 
understood  that  the  stale  against  whom  the  amnesty  is  to  be  urged  has 
been  a  party  to  the  treaty. 

The  general  effect  of  an  amnesty  is  accurately  sta,ted  by  Cocccius  in  the 
following  terms ;  "  Post  amnestiam  nee  debitor  noster,  cujus,  cum  in 
hostium  potestate  esset,  debitum  publicatum  ab  hoste  vel  remissum  est, 
ampliils  conveniri  potest;  nee  vice  versJt  creditor,  cui  bostis,  cum  in  ejus 
potestate  esset,  nomen  abstulit,  id  post  amnestiam  repetet,  adeo  ut,  Hcet 
ipse  debitor,  qui  ab  hostium  partibus  est,  compulerit  eum,  ut  aecepto 
tulerit,  non  tamen  conveniri  poaait,  quia  creditor  allegare  injuriam  accep- 
ttlationis  propter  amnestiam  nou  potest.  At,  si  creditor  ait  e  gente 
pacata,  non  obstante  ullS,  amnestia  is  debitum  petit,  quia  pactio  amnes- 
tise  hoatea  tantum,  inter  quos  contrahitur,  corumque  subditos,  non  autem 
tertium  populum,  ohligat."(() 


♦CHAPTER  V.  [*700] 

INTERNATIONAL  PHACTICB  AS  TO  TDE   POWEE   OF   THE  CONQUEROR  AND 
THE  BOVEREIGN  DE  PACT0,OVER  INCORPOREAL  THINGS. 

DLX.  Having  considered  the  theory  of  International  Jurisprudence, 
it  remains  to  inquire^a)  what  has  been  the  practice  of  states  upon  the 


(»)  DifT.  V.  t.  i 

ii.  31, 

de  Hered  Peti 

tioi 

((}  H.  Cocceii. 

,  Diss. 

.  de  Postlimini 

(a)  Vide  aDte 

,  p.  6! 

!I;  BiidVolI, 

p. 
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subject  which  must  he  evidenced  by  the  (I.)  history  of  their  public  Acta 
and{II.)Treaties.(fc) 

DLXI.  I.  With  respect  to  the  former,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  they 
include  acts  between  states,  and  acts  between  a  state  aud  the  individuals 
of  another  state. 

The  historical  eventic^  which  has  furnished  the  text  for  almost  every 
commentator  upon  this  subject,  happened  a  very  long  while  ago,  and  the 
dfth     b         t      gly      dud     tally  p       rv  d 

A\     1  f         th     0    t        1  I    1 1  t       f  Q        1       ( Z)  th  t    f 

th         q      t    f  Th  b      Al        d     th    G      t  f      d  d  t        wh    h 

r     „,,  th    Th       !  k     wl  d     d    th  m^l       t    h        b       w  d 

L     "^J  I      d    d  tal     t    f    m  th    Th  b  Th     Th       1         1    d  b 

11        f  ^1        d  d  t        f      th  d  h    ^       tl    m  th     1 

m     t    wh    h        t        d  th        k     wl  d  m     t    f  th        d  bt      Th    Th 
b  th  I       b  ?ub  cfj       tly  tat  d        th     p  f 

th         t  t    by  C    sa  d       d  m     d  d  p  ym     t     f  th       d  bt  f    m  th 
Tl    ss  1 

It  was     Im  tt  d  11  h     d.    th  t  th     h     d    d  t  1    t    h  d  b 

b       wd      d      tbn     pdthq      tnflwdpddp      th 
aldty    fth    jj  by  Al        d 

The  cause  was  heard  before  the  great  International  Tribunal  of  Greece, 
the  Amphictyonic  Council.  What  the  decision  was  we  are  not  told ;  but  it 
is  inferred  from  Quintilian's  silence  that  it  was  in  favour  of  the  Thessa- 
lian3.(el  He  says  "  Et  prima  quidem  actio  facilis  ao  favorabilis  repeten- 
tium  jnre,  quod  vi  sit  ablatum,  sed  hinc  aspera  et  vehemena  qusestio 
exoritur  de  jure  belli  j  dicentibus  Theaaalis,  hoc  regna,  populos,  fines 
gentium  atque  urbium  contineri."  But,  says  the  great  preceptor  of 
oratory,  "  inveniendum  contra  est  quo  distet  haec  causa  "  'k  ceteris,  quK  in 
potestatem  victoris  venirent.'Vy")  And  he  observes,  that  various  dis- 
tinctions may  be  taken. 

(6)  "Vide  ante,  Vol.  I.  pp.  43-58.  Pfeiffer,  p.  165,  has  some  very  good  remarks 
on  the  value  of  historical  evidenco  of  lateraatioaal  Praclice, 

(c)  "  Sit  exempli  gratil  proposita  controversia,  quit  minimfe  communes  cum  aliia 
qusetionea  habot." — Quiutil.  vid«  infra. 

(d)  V.  10.  (ed.  Burman,  1720,  p.  431,):  "Cum  Thebas  evertisset  Alexander, 
invenit  tabulas,  quibus  centum  taienta  mutua  Thesealis  dedisse  Thebanoe  contine- 
batur.  Rae,  quia  usus  erat  commilitio  Tbessalorum,  donavit  hia  ultro,  Postca 
reslituti  a  CsBsandro  Thebaui  reposcunt  Theasalos.  Apud  Amphictjonas  agitur. 
Centum  taienta  et  credidisse  eos  constat  et  non  recepisse.  Lia  omnia  ei  eo,  quod 
Alexander  ea  Thessalis  donasse  dicitur,  pendet." 

(e)  .^rodiuB  aaya ;  "Placnit  Theaaalos  petitione  liberari.  Ita  enim  arbitror 
Araphictyoneg  judiciiBee  poatqnam  id  a  Quintiliano  est  prietermissam." — Rerum 
Judicatarum  Pandectse,  1.  ii.  tit.  ii.  c.  i.,  cited  by  Pltiffer,  p.  172,  note  u. 

(/)  Dicamus  in  prlmis,  in  eo,  qaod  in  judicium  deduci  potest,  nihil  valere  jua 
belli;  nee  armis  erepta,  nisi  armis posse  retineri.  Itaque,  abi  illaTaleant,noii  esse 
judicem :  ubi  Judex  sil,  ilia  nihil  valere.  Hoc  inveniendum  eat,  ut  adhiberi  posait 
ai^mentnm.  Ideo  capUvot,  ti  in  palriam  auara  redierint,  liheros  etse,  quia  bello  parla 
non  niti  eadem  vi poes^eantur.  Proprium  est  ut  illnd  cauasce,  quod  Amphictyones 
jadtcant;  ut  alia  apud  ceutumriroa,  alia  apud  privatnm  judicem  in  iisdem  qusa- 
tionibus  ratio  sit.  Turn  secundo  gradu,  non  potuisse  donari  a  viclore  j'ai,  quia  id 
demum  eit  ejus,  q«od  ipse  ieneat,  jua  autem,  quod  ait  incorporale,  apprehcndi  manu 
non  poaae ;  et  aliam  esse  conditionem  heredis,  aliam  viclorie,  quia  ad  ilium  jus  ad 
hnno  res  tranaeat." 
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First,  it  might  tave  been  contended  that  the  jm  belli  in  a  Court  of 
Law  could  not  be  pleaded. 

^Secondly,  that  a  right  (Jus)  could  not  be  the  subject  oi  gift  r^^fig-i 
by  a  Conqueror;  that  he  could  only  dispose  of  what  he  was  L  J 
actually  seised  or  possessed  [quod  ipse  leneat.)  Rights  (Jura)  devolved, 
indeed,  upon  a  civil  heir,  but  only  things  themselves  (res  ipsw,)  upon  a 
military  Conquer  or. [g) 

Again,  that  the  title  to  a  national  debt  (Juspublici  creditC)  could  not 
be  disposed  of  while  one  member  of  the  oommanity  survived  ;  and  other 
1^3  important  arguments  by  way  of  rhetorical  exercitation,  are  suggested. 
To  all  of  which,  it  may  be  observed,  Puffendorf(A)  suggests  answers. 

DLXn.  The  great  majority  of  jurists,  however,  reject  the  suggestions 
of  Quintilian,  and  support  the  supposed  decision  of  the  Amphietyons ; 
but  it  must  not  be  therefore  concluded  that  they  contravene  the  prin- 
ciples which  were  laid  down,  when  the  Internationa!  Theory  was  con- 
sidered, respecting  the  conditions  which  are  necessary  to  establish  the 
legality  of  such  a  transfer  of  such  Incorporeal  Property. 

The  jurists  argue  that  Alexander  had  become  so  entire  and  absolute  a 
master  of  Thebes, — the  heir  as  it  were  and  universal  successor  to  a  de- 
funct and  extinguished  state, — that  he  was  possessed  of  every  thing  and 
right  appertaining  to  that  city:  and  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  con- 
tend against  *the  validity  of  the  gift,  do  so  on  the  ground  that  |-*iT(io-| 
the  absolute  and  entire  dominion  over  the  uuivorsal  successorship  L  J 
to  Thebes  had  not  accrued  to  Alesander.(i) 

{g)  Grotias,  as  has  been  alreadj  observed,  is  of  opiaioa  that  possession  of  the 
ptrion  carries  with  it  possession  of  his  rights.  He  sajs,  1.  iii.  c.  viii.  e.  iy;  "Ergo 
et  incocporalia  jura,  qute  univecsitatia  fuerant,  fient  victoria  qoatenuB  relit.  Sic 
Alba  victa,  quse  Albanorum  jura  fuanmt  eibi  vindicarunt  Eomani.  Unde  eeqnitur 
□mnmo  Ubeiatos  Thesaalos  obligatione  ceatulD  talentonim,  qnam  aummam  cum 
ipsi  Thebanis  deberent,  Aleiaoder  Magnus  Thebarum  dominus  factus  jurevictoriis 
ipsis  donaverat;  nequa  rerura  quod  pro  Thebanis  apud  Quintiliannm.  adfertur,  id 
demum  victoria  esse  quod  ipse  lenaat;  jus  quod  sit  incorporaie  apprehendi  mann 
nan  passe  ;  aliam  conditionem  esse  heredis,  aliam  victoris,  quia  ad  ilium  jus,  ad 
banc  res  transeat.  Nam  qui  dominus  eat  personarum,  idem  et  return  eat,  et  juris 
omnia  quod  personis  oompelit.  Qui  possidetur  non  poasidet  sibi,  aec  in  potestate 
habet  qui  non  est  su^  poteatatia." 

(k)  Jus.  Nat.  et  Gent.,  1.  viii.  c.  vi.  p.  24. 

(i)  "  Aleiander  videri  Tiiebanorutn  tativenalii  auecesaor  potuit,  quoniam  eversffi 
Theba  et  itaque  mortem  paaste  eraiiL  Fuit  Alexander  priocepB  ac  dominus  non 
urits  niodo,  Bed  et  dvitatis,  qnam  redegerat  sub  ee  univeraam." — Alb.  Gentilia,  de 
Jure  Belli,  1.  iii.  c.  y. 

"Thebte  interierant,  adeoque  et  jura  ei  inhierentia;  jute  ViCtorite  omne  jus  dvi- 
lalis  Thebte  in  Yictorem  transiit;  Thebani  non  ataplius  sui  juris  erant  omne  eorum 
jus  in  victorem  transiit ;  diisoluld  cimtate  eundem  populum  non  censeri,  nee  poatU- 
minio  restitui  potnit;  aed  ex  novi  gratilt  victoris  populus  factus  est." — Cocceu 
Grotina  Illustratua,  t.  iii.  pp.  202,  236, 237. 

"  Lorsqu'  Alexandre  fit  prfeent  am  Thesaaliena  de  la  somme  qu'lls  devatent  aux 
Tb6bains,  il  etoit  mafirs  absola  de  la  repnblique  de  ThSbes,  dont  il  d^trnlait  la  ville 
et  fit  vendre  ies  habitants."— Tattel,  1.  iii.  c.  xiv.  a.  212. 

"  Quoniam  Alexander  non  Jiitiverialia  et  juris  successor  eat,  sicuti  keres  ant  boKO- 
rum  potiessoT  sed  parlkularia  et  reniia  eingalarum,  ut  emtor  aut  donatarius,  quia 
YJctores  earum  demum  rerum  doraini  sunt  jure  belli,  quie  manu  capi  possunt." — 
Hotman,  Quasi.  Illuetr.  Qu.  5,  cited  byPfeififer,  p.  180. 

"Alia  Meinungaverschiedenheit  beschrankt  aich  auf  die  Vortheilung  des  biato- 
rischen  Stofi'es."— Pfeiffer  p.  !80. 

September,  1857. — 31 
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DLXm.  The  nest  classical  example  is  that  furaiahed,  about  a  hun- 
dred years  later,  by  the  war  of  Antioohus,  King  of  Syria,  with  the  Eoraans. 

The  Rhodians  were  the  allies  of  the  Eomana,  but  the  vicinity  of  their 
island  to  the  Syrian  coagt  caused  a  great  commercial  intercourse  between 
them  and  Syria;  and  when  the  Rhodian  was  united  to  the  Koman  fleet, 
it  might  have  been  supposed  that  Antioohus  would  have  resorted,  as  one 
means  of  defence,  to  the  confiscation  of  the  Bhodian  property,  consisting 
of  houses  and  debts,  within  the  Syrian  dominions.  But  the  peace  of 
1S9,  B.  c.  provided  that  the  status  quo  ante  helluw,  should  be  replaced, 
and  especially  that  the  houses  of  the  Riodians  should  be  restored,  what 
was  due  to  them  paid,  and  what  had  been  confiscated  made  good  to 
them.(i) 

r*704n  PLXIV.  The  Macedonian  city  I>yrrachium  was  frequently  the 
L  -I  *scene  of  the  civil  war  between  Csesar  and  Pompey.  The  citi- 
zens appear  to  have  inclined  to  Gfcsar.  He  had  remitted  to  them  the 
payment  of  a  debt  which  they  owed  to  Caius  Flavins,  the  friend  of  Decius 
Brutus.  Cicero  was  the  friend  both  of  Dyrrachium(/)  and  Brutus.  He 
appears  to  have  been  appealed  to  on  behalf  of  Flavins. (m)  The  course 
which  he  took  is,  however,  uncertain ;  but  it  is  certain  that  Brutus,  a 
statesman,  and  well  versed  in  public  law,  considered  the  refusal  of  Pyrra- 
chium  te  discharge  the  debt  contrary  to  law.  The  jurists  who  have  com- 
mented on  this  transaction  have  agreed  in  this  opinion,  but  upon  various 
grounds ;  partly,  because  in  a  civil  war  there  could  be  no  occvpatio,  pro- 
perly speaking  ;{n)  partly,  because  It  was  a  private  and  not  a  public 
debt,(o) — (but  this  distinction  is  one  of  the  refinements  of  modern  Inter- 
national Law,  and,  indeed,  rather  appertains  to  comity  than  strict  law,) 
— ^partly,  for  both  these  reasons  together.(^)  Pfeiffer  points  out  that 
the  titulw  imperii  under  which  Alexander  acted  was  wanting  to  Csesar, 
especially  regard  being  had  to  the  fact  that  the  Dyrrachian  debt  was  due 
to  a  private  individual,  (j) 

DLXV.  The  first  example  of  modem  times  occurs  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  A  Fleming  lent  a  Frenchman  a  thousand  crowns  ;  the  time  of 
payment  arrived,  the  money  was  not  paid.  The  Fleming  sued  the 
Frenchman  in  a  French  Court  of  Justice.  The  Frenchman  contrived  to 
protract  the  litigation  until  war  broke  out  between  Flanders  and  France. 
r*70'>l  "^^  money  was  then  paid  by  the  debtor  into  *the  French  Treasury. 
L  J  After  the  peace  the  Fleming  again  demanded  his  debt :  the 
Frenchman  defended  himself  by  alleging  the  payment  to  the  Royal 
Treasury.  The  Fleming  replied  that  the  payment  had  been  fraudulently 
delayed  until  the  breaiing  out  of  the  war;  he  was  caat  in  his  Buit;(r) 

(k)  Poiybii,  Histor.  Excerpts  LegafJoneg,  c.  ixxv. 
(l)  Epist  ad  Attiaum,  1.  iii.  note  22 ;  Ad  familiares,  i.  siv.  note  1. 
(m)  Episl.  ad  Brntum,  note  6. 

(n)  Grotius,  1.  iii,  c.  viii.  a.  4,  J  3:     "Imitatns  fuit  fectum  Aleiandri  Ciesar, 

'lonato  Dyrrachinis  ffire  alieno,  quo!  nescio  cm  adrersarum  partium  debueraat. 

_j  !.!.  ------i  poterat  bellnm  Ciesaria,  non  ex  eo  ease  genere  de  quo  jus  hoc  gen- 


lo)  H.  Oocceii,  1,  c,  cited  by  Pfeiffer,  p.  186. 

{p)  Mroilm,  \.  c,  c.  ii.,  cited  bj  Pfeiffer,  ib.         (5)  Pfeiffer,  p,  185. 

(r)  By  an  arrU  in  Angnst,  1349. 
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bat  nevertlielesB,  the  Erenoliman  was  condemned  to  pay  back  so  much, 
of  the  thousand  crowns  as  he  should  he  proved  to  have  expended  to  bis 
own  benefit. 

The  decision  is  remarkable,  as  showing  that,  eveo  under  the  circum- 
stance of  the  debt  having  been  paid  to  the  Sovereign  of  the  debtor,  the 
Court  of  the  same  Sovereign  considered  that  the  debtor  was  only  relieved 
to  the  extent  of  the  sum  actually  paid.  The  fraudulent  mora  of  the 
debt  ought  certainly  to  have  been,  thongh  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been,  the  subject  of  judicial  investigation,  (sj 

CoceeiuSjf  ()  it  should  be  observed,  has  mistaken  the  date  of  this  affair, 
placing  it  in  the  year  1554  instead  of  1349, 

DLXyi.  Towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  Pisa  and  Florence 
were  at  war.  The  Ksan  government  compelled,  by  threats  of  punish- 
ment, their  subjects,  who  were  debtors  to  Florentine  subjects,  to  pay 
their  debts  into  the  Pisan  Treasury,  A  Pisan  debtor,  who  had  so  paid 
his  debt,  was  nevertheless  sued  by  his  Florentine  creditor  for  it;  it  was 
admitted  that  he  had  paid  it  under  compulsion,  having  refused  to  do  so 
as  long  as  he  was  able. 

Philip  Deeius,  a  Milanese  jurist  of  the  highest  reputation,  was  called 
in  to  arbitrate  or  to  adjudicate  on  the  matter.  Deeius^  in  his  ConsiUa, 
recites  the  premises,  and  concludes :  "  Ex  quibus  omnibus  concludo  et 
indubitanter  esistJmo,  quod  Ludovieusfa)  mediante  tali  solutione  fuerit 
Iiberatus."(3:) 

♦There  are  two  other  cases  mentioned  by  Pfeiffer^^y)  but  ia  rs,7nj;-| 
one  of  them  the  debtor  and  creditor  were  both  subjects  of  the  <-  -I 
state  which  made  the  order  for  payment  into  the  national  treasury,  and 
the  creditor  had  gone  over  to  the  enemy.  This  latter  case  is  narrated 
by  Baldus  de  Perusio,  and  it  is  clearly  founded  on  the  doctrine  of  Public 
I^w  that  the  Fiscm  is  the  heir  of  covJlscatEtl  property  :  the  application 
of  the  pricciple  to  a  matter  of  International  Law  is  therefore  only  by 
way  of  analogy. (2) 

DLXVII.  In  the  year  1495,  Charles  the  Eighth  of  Fmnce  overran 
Italy,  and  replaced  for  a  moment  the  House  of  Anjou  upon  the  throne 
of  Naples.  During  his  brief  tenure  of  that  kingdom  the  French  King 
bestowed  upon  his  adherents  all  that  he  could  lay  hands  upon.  Amongst 
other  devices  for  enriching  the  Angevin  party,  that  of  calling  in  debts 
due  to  the  state  from  the  opposite  faction  was  adopted.  Many  of  these 
debtors  paid  honestly  the  full  amount  of  their  debt.     Some  tried  to  drive 

(»)  Poponius,  Kecueil  d'Arrets,  notables  des  Cours  Souveraines  de  France,  !.  v. 
t  Ti.  arc.  2. 

{()  Diss,  des  Postlim.,  s.  v.  J  10.  (u)  The  Christian  name  of  the  debtor. 

h)  Pbil.  feci!  Consilia,  c.  ixv.  (j/)  P.  191. 

[i)  Bftldna,  Consilia,  1.  ii.  c.  cixTiii.,  is  cited  by  Pfeiffec  (p.  192,)  as  saying: 
"  Debitor  liberabitur  sire  coactns  solTerit  siTe  sponte  quia  in  j'ua  crediloris  fiscua 
suecaierat,  et  ideo  fisc  )  d  b  bat  q  la  fiseua  babeatur  loco  hferedis." — L.  ii. 
0.  ad  1.  Jul.  de  in  Publ 

And  Pfeiffer  remark   tli      B  Id  hia  lectare  on  Cod.  1.  iix.,  De  Fnrtis,  ob- 

serTes;  "Sidebitor  t  mp  1  p  viam  juris,  ^til»  eonJUcaio  crediiore,  turn 
certum  est  quod  etiam  4  m  t  t,  erat  liberatus  ab  eo,  quia  translata  erat 
in  fecum  obUgatio."  S  1  H  g  L  hrbucb,  Des  Heutigen  Bomischen  Recbta, 
s.  68,  note  2. 
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a.  bargain  to  their  advantage,  paying  only  a  portion  of  their  debt,  and 
obtaining  a,  receipt  for  the  whole.  Some  contrived  to  pay  nothing,  and 
obtain  a  written  discbai^e  from  everything.  Pour  months  afterwards,  when 
the  French  King,  with  Angevins,  was  driven  out,  and  Ferdinand,  with 
the  Arragonese,  was  restored,  the  question  as  to  the  validity  of  these 
payments  and  receipts  was  sharply  contested.  Among  other  jnrista  in- 
voked to  adjudicate  or  arbitrate  upon  it,  was  one  summm  anctoritatis, 
|-^_„  -.  named  Matthacua  *de  Afflictis.(»)  His  conolnsiona  on  this  im- 
L  J  portant  subject  are  here  given  in  his  own  words  : — "  Prima  con- 
clttsio,  quod  illi  debitores  regum  de  ArragoniS,  qui  fuerunt  in  mori  boI- 
vendi  dictis  regibua  pecuniara  debitam  in  genere,  et  jussu  regis  Caroli 
et  suorum  officialium  solverunt  ipsis  donatariia,  non  sunt  liberati,  et 
tenentur  solvere  dictis  regibus,  veria  ereditoribus.  Seaunda  conclvno  sit 
lata,  quod  illi  debitores  qui  non  fuerunt  in  mora  aolvendi  dietia  eredito- 
ribus, aed  juasi  fuerunt  ab  officialibus  regis  Franeia:!,  quod  aolvant  illia 
Gallia,  virtute  largitatis  regis,  et  ipsi  feeerunt,  quidquid  eis  fuit  possibile, 
ut  non  solvereat,  et  realiter  eis  solverunt  propter  juasum  pcenalcm,  et 
lati  mnt  liberati  Teitia  (onrlusto  sit  ista,  quod  si  debitor  fuit  in  mora, 
sed  erat  infra  tempus  purgandi  moram,  et  infra  illud  tempus  sit  exactua 
ab  illiB  G-aihs  lussu  magistratus,  tunc  solveudo  Gallia  perinde  habctur, 
ac  ei  nonesset  in  morS,,  et  sic  ent  hheratut  Quarta  concluiio  sit  ista, 
quod  debitor,  qui  solvit  Gallis  illam  pecuniam  debitam  regibus  de  Arra- 
gonia  virtute  jussus  magistratus,  cui  non  potuit  resistere,  et  pecuniam 
illam  debitam  post  diem  solutionis  faciendie  erat  solitum,  quod  ipsi  debi- 
tores penes  ae  retinebant  pro  espensis,  occurentibus  in  administratione 
officii  nomine  regio,  si  ipaam  pecuniam  Gallic  solverunt,  ittnt  Uberatt, 
etiam  quod  fuerint  in  mor3  Quinfa  lonclusio  sit  ista,  quod  illi  debi- 
tores, qui  Bolutionem  probant  per  confessionem  Gallorum  publicam  vel 
pnyatam,  ita,  quod  nou  probant  veram  numorationem  pecuniae  eis  fae- 
tam,  non  3ttnt  liberafi,  sed  debent  solvere  veris  creditorihua,  quantum- 
cunquc,  ostendennt  dictum  jussum  Seifa  conclvsio,  quod  illi  debitores, 
qui  se  concordaverunt,  et  non  oatendunt  veram  solutionem  in  totum  vel 
in  partem,  non  sunt  hherati  Exitns  rei  approhavit  istas  conclusi- 
ones.'X6) 


[*T08]  *CHAPTER   VI. 


DLXVIII.  The  instance  of  the  payments  made  te  the  first  Napoleon 
by  the  debtors  of  the  Prince  of  Hesse-Caasel  furnished  the  last  occasion, 
upon  which  these  principles  of  International  Law  respecting  the  estinc- 
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tion  of  public  debts  by  payment  of  them  to  a  Conqueror  were  invoked 
for  practical  application.  The  case  of  the  purchasers  of  the  (1.)  Debts, 
and  of  the  (2.)  Domains  of  Hrase-Cassel  during  the  interval  between 
1807  and  1813  has,  from  the  importance  of  the  principles  involved  in 
its  discussion,  taken  ita  place  among  the  causes  c&ibres  of  Public  and 
International  Law.(o) 

*DLXIX.  First,  as  to  the  Debts.  The  war  between  France  r^yno-, 
and  Prussia  in  1806  estended  its  consequences  to  the  Elector  of  L  J 
Hea8e-CaBsel,(&)  though  he  bad  professedly  abstained  from  interfering 
in  it. 

In  October  1806  the  French  troops  occupied  the  Electorate  and  drove 
out  the  Elector,  upon  the  plea  that  his  armed  neutrality  endangered  the 
security  of  the  French  army. 

Hesse-Cassel  remained  under  the  military  government  of  France  until 
the  end  of  the  year  1807,  when  the  greater  portion  of  it,  Hanan  and 
Catzenelnbogen  alone  excepted,  was  incorporated  into  the  newly-formed 
kingdom  of  Westphalia.  This  result  was  a  consequence  of  the  Peace  of 
Ttlsit,(c)  by  which  Russia  and  Prussia  recognized  Jerome  Bonaparte  as 
King  ofWestphalia, and  agreed  that  the  kingdom  should  be  composed  of 
certain  provinces  then  in  the  de  facJo  possession  of  Napoleon,  and  of  others 
ceded  by  Prussia  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe.  Napoleon  retained  for  his 
own  purposes  the  half  of  the  allodial  domains  of  the  Elector,  and  a  com- 
pact was  entered  into  at  Ber]in,((?)  on  the  22nd  April,  1808,  between 
Napoleon  and  Jerome,  for  the  adjustment  of  the  spoils  of  Hesse-CasBel, 
namely,  with  respect  to  the  active  debt  [active-capitalieTiVe)  of  the  Princes 
and  Government  of  those  provinces  out  of  which  the  Westphalian  king- 
dom was  composed. 

*Tho  King  of  Westphalia  renounced  ill  cl  im  to  the  debts  |-^„, ... 
which  were  due  from  persons  who  were  ot  th  s  hji-cls  >t  his  L  J 
kingdom,  provided,  that  these  debts  were  paid  to  the  Emperor  of  the 

(a)  The  reader  ehou  1  con    It  Pfc  ffer'a  tmo  worts— 

1.  In  wiefern  sind  Kegierungaiiandluugen  einea  Zwisehenherrsohers  fiir  den 
rechtmaasigen  Regenlen  nach  deesen  Riickkehr  verbindlich  (1819)  ; 

2.  Db,s  Recht  der  Erlegaeroberung  in  Bezicliung  auf  Staatacapilalien-speclaller 
Tlieil  {Caaael,  1823) — both  for  the  argnmenta  and  the  aoounmlation  of  valuable 
authorities  upon  the  jeneroJ  questiOQ ;  but  upon  the  application  to  the  particular 
case  of  Hesse-Caasel,  the  reader  must  rememher  that  the  author  wrote  at  Oassel, 
and  was  "  Kurfiiratlioh  Hesaiaoher  Ob erappellatJon scathe."  He  wrote  natnrally 
nnder  a  strong-,  though,  very  likely,  uncooscioua,  biaa  for  the  Prince  of  Heaae- 
Oaaael.  See  too  Zachariah,  XJeber  die  Verpflichtung  zur  Aufrechtahaltung  der 
Begiecung  des  Koiiigreicha  Weatphaien.    Heidelberg,  ISlT. 

Foraliatof  other  writera,  see  note*,  p.  484,  vol.  iv.  of  Bottecfc  and  Welcker's 
Staat'a-Leiicon,  tit.  Domainack&ufer.  The  authors  of  this  Lexicon  remark  that 
no  German  or  Dutch  writer  or  juriatoutof  the  territory  of  HeBae-Casael  impugned 
the  validity  of  the  transfers  and  alienationa  made  during  the  period  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Bonapartes,  i,  e.  Napoleon  and  Jerome.  Schweiltart'a  leaser  work. 
"Napoleon  und  die  Chnrhessischen  Capitalaohuldner."  Konigaberg,  1833.  Rot- 
teok  und  Welcker,  Staata-Leiifcon,  iv.  "  Domainenkaufer."  Converaations-Leii- 
fcon,  iii.  "Doraainen."    Hefftera,  p.  328,  and  note  1. 

(S)  Koch,  Hist,  des  Trait^a,  t.  iii.  pp.  28,  41,  42.  Ed.  Braitellea,  1838,  t.  ii.  pp. 
493,  503,  511.    Pfeiffer,  Das  Recht  der  Kriegseroberung,  s.  4,  p.  23T. 

(e)  De  Martens,  Suppl.  au  Rec,  dea  Trait4s,  t.  iv,  pp.  433,  434,  436,  491. 

(d)  Da  Martens,  Suppl.,  t.  v.  p.  34.  (<)  Pfeiffer,  pp.  240,  341. 
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French,  to  whom  these  provinces  belonged  by  right  of  conquest,  and 
were  incorporated  in  his  "  domaine  extraordinaire."  Napoleon,  on 
the  other  hand,  declared  that  he  yielded  np  ail  the  debts  of  those  debtors, 
whether  of  princes  or  noblemen,  who  were  subjects  of  the  Kiag  of  West- 
phalia, or  of  private  persons  domiciled  in  his  dominions,  to  the  King  of 
"Westphalia,  for  his  full  and  absolute  possession  and  enjoyment. 

DLXX.  The  legal  title  of  the  Emperor  was  act  forth  in  this  way ; 
"Que  par  suite  de  la  conqylte  de  I'Eleetorat  de  Hesse,  TEmpereur  a 
confisqu^  an  profit  de  son  domaine  extraordinaire  les  criances  apparto- 
nantes,  soit  du  ci-devant  Eleeteur  de  Hesse,  soit  aus  Stats  et  provinces, 
dont  il  avait  &\ik  pris  possession,  et  a  dficlarS,  qu'il  eutendoit,  qu'aucun 
dfibiteur  ne  peut  so  libSrer  valablement  qn'au  trSsor  du  dit  domaine." 

The  form  of  discharge  {bonne  et  valahle  quittance)  was  :  "  Au  moyen 
du  payement  stipule  et  par  le  sen]  fait  de  sa  rfalisatiou  le  direoteur  des 
domaines  cede,  transporte,  et  ahandonne  k  N.  N.  tous  les  droits  et  actions 
apparteaans  fi  S.  M.  I.  sur  1' obligation  hypoth^aire,  coasentie  primi- 
tivement  au  profit  de  I'es-Electeur  de  Hesse,  en  vertu  du  decret  imperial 
du  4  Aoiit,  1807 ;"  or,  "  Au  moyen  'du  dit  payement  le  dirccteur  des 
domaines  assure  la  garantie  la  plus  formelle  et  la  plus  enti&re  &,  N.  N,, 
contre  toutes  recherches,  demandes,  et  pretentions,  so ;'<  de  la  part  deTes- 
Eleeteur  de  Seste,  soit  de  tout  autre  dStcnteur  du  litre  original.'^/) 

DLXXI.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1813,  after  the  power  of  Napo- 
pp_,,,  leon  was  broken  by  the  battle  of  Leipsie,  *the  son  of  the  Elector 
^  J  of  Hesse,  having  borne  his  part  in  that  great  contest,  returned 
to  his  paternal  dominions,  and  his  father  was  confirmed  in  the  posses- 
sion of  them  by  a  treaty  with  the  Allied  Powers  of  2nd  December, 
1813, (^)  which  contained  a  formal  guarantee  of  his  sovereignty;  and  this 
was  further  confirmed  by  the  peace  of  Paris,  1814.(A>) 

DLXXn.  Hesse-Cassel  was  a  very  poor  country,  without  foreign  com- 
merce, without  facility  of  internal  communication,  without  extraordinary 
fertility  of  soil ;  but  the  sovereign  was  a  wealthy  potentate.  Absolute 
lord  over  his  subjects,  he  had  enriched  himself,  among  other  means,  by 
selling  their  valour  and  their  sinews  to  aid  the  wars  of  foreign  nations. 
The  gold  of  England  had  at  different  times  largely  contributed  to  the 
overflowing  of  his  cofiers.  In  the  time  of  Napoleon  he  was  one  of  the 
richest  of  the  GJerman  princes.  Hia  money — for  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  it  was  his  private  property — was  invested  in  loans  and  mort- 
gages to  the  inhabitants  of  various  states  of  the  Continent. 

Wh^n  Napoleon  possessed  himself  of  the  territories  of  Hesse-Caasel, 
he  had  comparatively  little  difficulty  in  compelling  the  subjects  of  his 
newly-acquired  dominion  to  pay  their  debts  to  the  prince  into  the  exche- 
quer of  ike  Conqueror.  This  Napoleon  could  eSect  propria  motu.  It 
was  not  so  easy  a  task  to  possess  himself  of  the  debts  due  from  foreign 
subjects  to  the  dethroned  prince.  He  did,  however,  in  great  measure, 
accomplish  this  object  also.  One  case,  the  celebrity  of  which  made  it 
the  theme  of  various  legal  treatises,  will  serve  to  illustrate  both  the  fact 
and  the  law. 

ffer,  p.  262.     Scliweikarl,  p.  8. 

(h)  Pfeiffer,  pp.  246,  241. 
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A  certain  Count  Von  Hahn,  the  possessor  of  large  landed  estates,  had 
borrowed  money  from  the  Prince  of  Hesse-Cassel.  The  Count  was  a 
Bohject  of  Meotlenburgh,  and  his  estates  were  in  that  duchy.  How  was 
Napoleon  to  obtain  ^possession  of  this  portion  of  the  Prince  of  r*'T-|9-| 
Hesse- Casael's  property,  which  consisted  in  the  mortgages  on  the  L  ""J 
Count's  estate? 

The  mortgage  was  duly  registered  in  the  proper  office  in  Mecklen- 
burgh.  No  one  but  the  creditor  could  cause  that  mortgage  to  be  crossed 
out  or  recorded  as  extinguished ;  and  by  no  other  procedure  could  the 
debtor  obtain  a  valid  discharge. 

The  Tfvke  of  Mecklenburgh,  at  the  instance  of  Napoleon,  issued  an 
order  (Circular  EescriptMi)  which,  after  reciting  that  Napoleon,  being 
possessed  of  the  Sovereignty  of  Hesse-Cassel,  was  possessed,  as  an  acces- 
sory to  the  principal,  of  the  debts  due  to  that  sovereignty,  directed  the 
Court  of  Registration  to  record  as  estinguished,  those  mortgages  in 
favour  of  Hesse-Cassel,  for  which  a  particular  discharge  or  receipt  had 
been  given  by  Napoleon,  or  by  his  appointee  for  that  purpose. 

This  Rescript  was  dated  the  15th  June,  1810.  It  appears  that  it  was 
obeyed,  but  that  a  particular  minute  of  the  circumstance  of  the  estic- 
guishment  of  the  mortgage  was  also  recorded,  so  as  in  some  measure  to 
leave  open  the  question  of  the  lawfulness  of  the  discharge. 

The  afiairs  of  the  Count  became  embarrassed,  and  after  his  death  credi- 
tors claimed  his  property ;  among  them  was  the  restored  Prince  of  Hesse- 
Cassel.  The  actor  coTnmuntBor  ogkial  assignee  of  the  creditors  (to  use  the 
English  phrase)  brought  the  question  into  Court. 

The  Mecklenburgh  Court  of  Justice(A)  at  Giistrow  first  entertained 
the  question.  The  Prince  denied  both  the  validity  of  the  discharge, 
and  the  legality  of  the  Mecklenburgh  order  of  1810,  and  asserted  that 
Napoleon  possessed  himself  of  the  money  in  the  character  of  a  robber,  and 
not  of  a  Conqueror. 

The  international  character  of  Universities^?)  has  been  ^referred  |-^-,  ^^-. 
to  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  work.  It  is  owing,  perhaps,  in  some  L  -1 
degree  to  this  character  that  in  Germany  these  learned  institutions  pos- 
sess judicial  powers  in  questions  which  concern  the  interests  of  two  or 
more  Gennan  States. 

This  matter  was  first  remitted  to  the  Prussian  University  of  Breslau. 
The  decision  of  this  tribunal  (^29  May,  1824)  was  in  substance  that  the 
Prince  might  recover  that  portion  of  the  debt  which  had  not  been  actu- 
ally paid  in  money  to  Napoleon,  but  no  more.  It  had  happened  that  in 
many  cases  Napoleon  had  remitted — no  doubt  in  order  to  induce  pay- 
ment— a  considerable  portion  of  the  original  debt,  giving,  however,  a 
discharge  from  the  whole. 

Both  parties,  being  dissatisfied  with  this  judgment,  appealed  to  the 
Hoistein  University  of  Kiel,  which,  however,  confirmed,  with  some  dif- 
ference as  to  the  costs,  the  sentence,  (24  March,  1831.)     But  from  this 

(i)  Schweikart,  pp.  4,  10, 

\k)  Then  called  Hof  and  Landgericht;  now  Justiz-kanilei. — Scbweikart,  p.  10. 

\l)  Vol  II.  p.  318. 
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seatenee  the  Court  itselffm)  sanctioned  in  ippeal  "ad  imparliales  exte- 
ros,"  that  is,  to  inuthir  fl-crman  University  (n) 

This  learned  body  delivered  at  grtat  length  the  reasons  of  their  judg- 

They  rightly  slid  thit  the  real  question  was,  whether  Napoleon  had, 
or  had  not,  her  onie  the  true  creditor  of  the  Hcsse-Cassel  funds. (o)  They 
drew  a  broad  distinction  between  the  validity  of  acts  done  by  a  mere 
transient  Conqueror  and  act«  done  by  him  after  the  kingdom  had  been 
wholly  subdued,  and  the  subjects  had  either  expressly,  or  by  necessary 
implication,  accepted  him  as  their  ruler 

In  the  former  case  the  Conqueror's  right  was  confined  to  the  effects  of 
Lis  private  acts,  to  the  ocrupatto  hdhca,  and  required  actual  seizure  and 
possession  for  ith  valid  exercise 

In  the  latter  case  the  rights  and  title  of  the  Conqueror  had  been  rati- 
r*7Ul  ^^*  ^y  *^^  Public  Act  of  the  State,  As  *Napoieon's  right  and 
L  '^*J  title  was  of  the  latter  kind,  the  fact  that  these  funds  were  the 
private  property  of  the  Prince,  and  not  the  public  property  of  the  State, 
became  of  no  importance.  There  were  not,  in  this  respect  at  least,  two 
questions,  (as  Pfeiffer  has  suggested,)  one  respecting  the  legal  validity 
of  the  acts  of  Napoleon,  another  respecting  those  of  Jerome,  King  of 
Westphalia ;  for  Napoleon  had  been  recognized  and  had  acted  as  Sove- 
reign of  Hesse-Cassel before  he  delivered  that  country  to  his  brother.fjj) 
They  rejected  the  consideration  of  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the  war 
which  Napoleon  had  waged  against  the  Prince,  wisely  holding  that  the 
presumption  of  law,  upon  which  they  were  bound  to  act,  was  in  favour 
of  its  justioe.(})  Nor  did  it  matter  that  the  Prince,  instead  of  giving 
battle  to  Napoleon,  had  departed,  and  resigned  his  country  to  the  mili- 
tary occupation  of  the  enemy.M  They  pointed  out  that  the  Prince  had, 
from  the  time  of  his  departure  or  abdication,  been  an  active  enemy  of 
the  new  government  established  under  Napoleon  and  Jerome,  and  that, 
by  the  laws  of  all  countries,  the  property  of  a  person,  qui  suh  puhUo 
hoate  egit  against  the  state,  was  confiscable. 

They  rejected  the  doctrine  that,  because  the  Prince  had  retained  pos- 
session of  the  instruments  containing  the  written  acknowledgments  of  the 
debtors,  (scJ«WifofMmcJi(f,J  he  therefore  had  constructive  possession  of 
the  debts,  the  circumstances  being  considered  under  which  the  money 
had  been  borrowed, — (s)  adopting  the  principle  of  the  Eoman  Law, 
"  Bi^solutie  quantitatis  retentum  instrumentum  inefEcax  penes  credito- 
rem  lemanere  non  est  ambigui  juris. "f() 

r*71  m  *They  considered  how  the  question  was  afi'ected  by  the  return 
L  J  of  the  Prince,  and  by  his  reclamation  of  his  former  property,  and 
they  held  that  the  principle  of  the  decision  of  the  Amphictyons  in  the 

(la)  "  'Ad  impartifiles  exteros'  von  Amtswegen  verschickt." — Schweikart,  p.  12. 
(li)  Tlie  name  is  not  given  by  Schweikart.  (o)  Schweikart,  p.  14. 

(p)  Scliweiliart,  p.  25. 

Iq)  Meiiochius,  de  Prtesiimt.,  1.  vi.  prjesumt.  96,  num.  4,  et  IT. 
(r)  Scbweikart,  pp.  44,  45. 

(s)  lb.,  55.     Cod.  de  Solut.l.  viii.t.iliii.  ss.  4,  19.     Cod.  ad  Esbib.  1.  iii.  t.  llii. 
s.  9.    Dig.  Ooa.  1. 1. 1.  iv.  s.  18.     Cod.  Deposit!,  1.  iv.  t.  sisiT.  s.  5,  in  fin. 
(()  Cod.  de  Condict.  ex  Lege,  I.  iv,  I.  ii.  a.  2. 
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case  of  the  Thebans  and  Thesaaliana  was  sound  law,  and  that  it  had 
been  so  treated  by  almost  all  jurists,  ancient  and  modern. (u) 

They  considered  the  general  question  whether,  after  peace,  there  did  or 
did  not  take  place  a  restitutio  in  integrum  with  respect  to  those  who  had 
been  dispossessed  by  war.(3:)  They  held  that,  even  according  to  the 
letter  of  the  Koman  Law,  the  restored  owner  must  take  tho  property  as 
he  found  it,  and  was  entitled  to  do  compensation  for  the  damage  which 
it  might  have  suffered  in  the  interval;  that  what  was  actually  gone  he 
could  not  claim  to  have  replaced ;  and  especially  that  what  the  public 
exchequer  (Jiscus)  had  alienated  was  Bot  to  be  restored. (y) 

That  to  such  alienations  the  principle  of  aD  law,  whether  private,  pub- 
lic, or  international,  was  expressed  iu  the  words  of  the  lloman  Law, 
"Non  debit  quod  rit^  et  seouudum  leges  ab  initio  actum  eat,  ex  alio 
eventu  resuscitari."(3) 

It  was  impossible,  these  judges  observed,  to  consider  the  return  of  tho 
Prince  as  a  continuation  of  his  former  government. 

He  had  not  been  constantly  in  arms  against  Napoleon,  and  at  last  suc- 
cessful, by  force  of  arms,  in  recovering  hia  domains.  He  had  been 
treated  by  the  Peaces  of  Tilsit  and  Schiinbrunn  as  politically  extinct, 
and  the  King  of  *  Westphalia  had  been  recognized  by  the  Ooi 
tinental  Powers  as  Regent  of  Hesae-Ca^eLfrt) 

They  travelled  through  a  variety  of  Treaties(6)  to  show  that  tho  con- 
ventional practice  of  states  is  in  accordance  with  this  view;  and  espe- 
cially, that  the  non  obstante  clause,  sometimes  found  in  Treaties— e.  </., 
"  non  obstante  toutes  donations,  concessions,  declarationa,  confisca- 
tions"— (t)  applied  to  immovable  and  not  movable  property,  unless  the 
latter  were  specially  designated. 

They  remarked  that  the  Prince's  own  tribunals  of  Eesae-Gassel  had 
proaouneed  (27th  June,  1818)  that  those  subjects  of  the  King  of  West- 
phalia who  had  paid  to  him  or  his  esehequer  their  debts,  and  received 
due  discharges,  could  not  be  legally  called  upon  to  pay  a  second  time ; 
and  they  thought  the  principle  of  that  decision,  as  well  as  the  authorities 
which  they  had  referred  to,  led  them  to  the  judicial  conclusion  that  al! 
the  debts,  whether  the  whole  sum  had  been  paid  or  not,  for  which  dis- 
charges m  full  had  been  given  by  Napoleon,  were  validly  and  effectually 
paid ,  and  they  therefore,  so  far,  reversed  the  former  sentences,  leaving, 
it  should  seem,  both  parties  to  pay  their  costs.  W) 

(u)  "Und  BO  urtheilen  fast  alle  altere  und  neuero  Reclitgelehrte,  welcho  sich 
liber  diesen  fall  geauasert  haben." — Schweikart,  pp.  59,  61. 

(:<:)Ib.,p.e!. 

(y)  "  Conatitutio  autem  divie  meraoriEe  Zononis  benfe  prospesit  lis  qai  a  fisoo  per 
Tenditionem  aut  donationem,  vel  allum  titulum  acciplnnt  aliquid  :  ut  ipsi  quidem 
securi  atatim  fiant  at  viotorea  axistant  eive  eiperiantur  sive  oonveniantur." — Instit,, 
1.  ii.  t.  vj.  14,  in  Jure. 

(i)  Cod,  de  Administ.  Tutor.,  1.  v.  t.  xisvii.  a.  25. 

(a)  Thej  refer  to  Zachariah,  Ueber  die  Verpfliehtung  zar  Aufreclithaltung  der 
Kegiening  des  Kfinigraichs  Westphalen,    Heidelberg,  ISIT. 

(b)  Sohweikart,  pp.  14-15. 

(c)  lb.,  p.  79  ;  "  Nur  an  Immobilien  und  radioirten  Renten  nicht  an  bewegliehe 
Sachem  wenn  dies  nicht  besonders  aiiegedriickt  war." 

(d)  The  judgment  was  given  at  Meoklenbargh,  and  was  in  the  name  of  the 
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DLXXIII,  (2. J  The  restored  Prince  of  Hesse-Cassel  not  only  denied 
the  validity  of  the  alienation  of  the  i)e6(E,  but,  as  has  been  said,  (e)  of  the 
Domains  of  his  country. 

The  pretest  for  this  denial  was  mainly  founded  upon  a  misapplication 

rf.,  w-|  of  the  "  lex  dc  captivis  et  postliminio,"  in  the  *Iloman  Law.  It 
-1  was  manifest,  nevertheless,  that  the  ana!ogy(/}  of  this  jurispru- 
dence failed  in  a  material  point.  The  law  in  question  applied  to  pro- 
petty  found  in  the  land  of  tlie  enemy  or  his  ally,  not  to  property  trans- 
ferred to  a  third  party,  and  certainly  not  to  property  so  transferred,  by 
the  deliberate  order  formally  enacted  and  legally  executed  of  a  de  facto 
sovereign,  acknowledged  by  the  subjects  over  whom  he  ruled,  and  recog- 
nized by  foreign  states. (</) 

The  purchasers  of  these  domains  within  the  territory  of  Hesse-Cassel 
were  ia  many  instances  deprived  of  their  possession,  which  had  been  de- 
livered to  them  with  every  formality  of  law.  Tho  possessor  of  the 
Freienhagcn  estate,  for  instance,  was  driven  out  of  it  by  a  troop  of 
Hesse-Cassel  hussars.fAl  The  unfortunate  proprietors  appealed  in  vain 
to  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  But  Prussia,  through  tie  mouth  of  her 
Chancellor,  Prince  von  Hardenberg,  declared  in  their  favour.  It  was 
true,  he  said,  that  the  additional  article  of  the  Peace  of  Paris  (30th  May, 
1814)  had  declared  the  Pea«e  of  Tilsit  {9th  July,  1807)  nnll  and  void; 
"but  it  was  self-evident,''  he  said,  "that  this  article  only  applied  to  the 
mutual  public  relations  of  the  contracting  states,  not  to  private  relations 
between  individuals,  which  had  legally  arisen  during  the  continuance  of 
the  Peace  of  Tilsit.  It  would  he  a  manifest  injustice  to  declare  on  that 
account  contracts,  had  between  individuals  under  the  former  Westphalian 
r*71Kn  *'j0'6"i°5ent,  invalid,  which  contracts  had  been  sanctioned  by 
•-  J  the  G-overnment  which  the  Peace  of  Tilsit  had  recognized." 
Nevertheless,  the  Congress  of  Vienna  gave  no  aid  to  those  proprietors. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  in  Cassel  was  stopped  by  an  inhibifo- 
rtani(i)  from  talcing  cognizance  of  the  matter. 

The  German  Confederation  was  in  vain  appealed  to;  it  cither  could 
not  or  would  not  intervene  between  a  Sovereign  and  his  subjects  :  though 
the  question  appears  to  have  been  kept  open  before  this  modern  Am- 
phictyonie  assembly  ;(&)  for  Eotteck  complains  in  1837  that,  after  a 
lapse  of  more  than  twenty  years,  the  fate  of  many  proprietors  of  West- 
phalian  domains  was  yet  undecided. fQ 

Grand  Duke  |  but  epecifies  "  nacb  eingeholtern  Rathe  auswilrtiger  Rechtsgelehrten 
fiir  H*cht."     See  the  TJrtheil  itself,  Schweikart,  pp.  103,  104. 

(e)  Vide  ante,  p.  708. 

{/!  As  to  the  use  of  the  Roman  Law  in  deciding  international  questions,  vide 
ante,  Vol.  I.  8.  XL. 

Indeed  Cbe  analogy  of  thia  law  is  adverse  to  the  position;  it  recognizes  tbe  ne- 
cessity of  the  case  as  validating  an  act  which  infringed  the  rights  of  a  tbird  party; 
(.  ^F.  it  compelled  the  father  returned  from  captivity  to  acknowledge  tbe  marriage 
of  his  son  made,  medio  tenpore  without  his  consent, — a  great  violafion  of  the  much 
prized  parental  right.  "Non  mirum  (says  the  law)  quia  ilUas  iemporis  condilio 
aeeesiiicague  faciebat  et  pubtica  nuptiaram  titilitai  exigebat." — Dig.  slix.  t.  zv.  12, 

'  (ff)  Vide  ante.  Vol.  II.  c.  IV.  (ft)  Rotteck,  StaaU-Lesikon,  pp.  488,  490. 

(i)  Rotteck,  Staats-Leiikon,  p.  491.  (4)  Vide  ante,  Vol.  I.  c.  IV. 

(l)  Slaats-Lexikon,  iv.  p.  521. 
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DLXXIV.  It  ia  a  circumstaneefm.^  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
jurist,  the  statesman,  and  the  historian,  that  when  the  Allied  Powers  of 
Europe  oyerthrew  the  dynasty  of  Napoleon,  and  restored  to  the  countries 
which  he  had  suhdued  their  legitimate  sovereigns,  there  were  but  two  or 
three  inferior  states,  and  those  in  Germany,(»)  which  attempted  to  de- 
prive proprietors  of  domains  acquired  by  them  under  the  authority  of 
their  de  facto  rulers.  Austria  Prussia  Rossii  the  Bourhon  Sovereigns 
in  France  and  Italy,  Sardinia  dthPp  ptdthlwf 
of  justice,  and  of  nations,  and  I  ft      dthdttl  j       d 

The  discreditable  exceptio       f  th       C    m       tot  t         os  d     bt 

in  some  measure  from  the  hah  t  wh    h  th       ml        1 11     ta      d    f 
sidering  the  power  which  they  SP  da.qaltt 

that  of  a  father  over  his  child  1    f  t      t        th    wh  !  t  y 

their  patrimony. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  gen  ralq  ttd^  _.„_ 

reigns  in  the  acts  of  the  Co    i  IT      [       wa.   m  L         J 

markabie,  because  the  Peace  of  Paris  (Art.  2 1 )  had  only  protected  French 
subjects  in  their  possessions  acquired  "k  titro  onfiroux"  in  the  depart- 
ments of  Belgium,  the  left  hank  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  Alps  beyond  the 
limita  of  old  France.  Kooh(o)  actually  defends  this  limitation  of  the 
general  amnesty  on  the  ground  that  the  Allies  would  otherwise  have  re- 
cognized the  usurpation  of  Napoleon,  and  his  authority  to  alienate  the 
domains  of  countries  which  he  had  conquered.  Therefore,  he  says,  the 
Allies  did  not  legalize  the  alienations  in  Holland,  in  the  Transrhenish 
Provinces,  in  the  Tuscan  or  Papal  States.  But  Koch's  reasoning  is  both 
inconsistent  and  uusound : — the  former,  because,  if  good  at  all,  it  was 
applicable  to  all  the  territory  acquired  by  France  since  the  Revolution, — 
the  latter,  because  it  is  contrary,  as  has  been  attempted  to  be  shown  in 
the  preceding  pages,  to  the  true  principles  of  International  Justice. 
Moreover,  he  admits  that  the  restrietJon  of  the  Amnesty  in  this  particu- 
lar was  solely  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  restored  monarch  of 
France  against  the  reclamations  and  solicitations  of  proprietors  who  had 
been  despoiled  during  the  reign  of  Napoieon. 

But,  as  has  been  seen,  the  good  sense,  if  no  higher  motive,  of  the  re- 
stored Sovereigns,  gave  an  almost  universal  application  to  the  principle, 
and  rejected  the  limitation. 


*OHAPTEK   VII.  |;*720] 

POSTLIMINIUM. DECISIONS  IN  ENGLISH   COURTS  OP  JUSTICE. 

DLXXV.  The  question  as  to  the  right  tc  confiscate  the  Public  Debts 

fm)  Slaats-Lexikon,  iv.  p.  483. 

{»)  Koch  say  (Traitfes  de  Pais)  Hanover  and  Hesse  only,  t.  ill.  p.  364,  (Brussels 
ed.  1838.) 

(o)  Eottsck,  Staats-Lexikou,  p.  364. 
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of  a  State  has  been  already  discussed,  and,  generally  speaking,  the  prin- 
ciples relating  to  this  subject  are  the  same  as  those  which  relate  to  the 
confiscation  of  Private  Debts.(o.)  It  has  been  stated,  in  an  earlier  part 
of  this  volume,(i)  that  the  right  of  confiscating  the  private  debts  of  an 
enemy  is  a  corollary  to  the  right  of  confiscating  his  property.  That, 
however  rigorous  and  inespedient  the  application  of  this  sumvium  Jus 
may  be,  it  is  nevertheleaa  competent  to  an  enemy  to  exercise  it.  That 
this  position  Is  supported  by  the  reason  of  the  thing,  and  by  the  autho- 
ricty  of  jurists  and  judges  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  and  in  the  United 
Slates  of  North  America. 

DLXXVI.  Nevertheless,  in  1817,  the  English  Conrt  of  King's  Bench 
made  a  deci3ion(c)  wholly  at  variance  with  these  authorities.  A  Dane, 
who  had  been  for  many  years  naturalized  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  re- 
sided in  this  country,  brought  an  action  in  the  English  Court  against  a 
Danish  subject,  who  had  been  arrested  and  held  to  bail  in  this  country. 
The  debt  had  been  contracted  in  England,  at  a  time  when  the  Danish 
debtor  was  resident  in  Denmark,  having  a  house  of  trade  established 
r*79n  *^^''^)  ^°^  when  *Denmark  and  England  were  at  peace  with  each 
L  -1  other.  Proceedings  had  been  instituted  in  the  Court  at  Denmark 
for  the  recovery  of  this  debt:  while  these  were  pending,  in  1807,  a  war 
broke  out  between  EngUnd  and  Denmark,  and  an  ordinance  was  there- 
fore made  by  the  latter,  dated  16th  August,  1807,  whereby  all  ships, 
goods,  moneys,  and  moneys'  worth  were  declared  to  be  sequestrated  and 
detained ;  and  by  another  ordinance,  dated  9th  September,  1807,  all  per- 
sons were  commanded,  within  three  days  after  the  publication  thereof, 
to  transmit  an  account  of  the  debts  due  to  English  subjects,  of  whatso- 
ever nature  or  quality  they  might  be,  the  whole  of  which  were  directed 
to  be  paid  into  the  Danish  Treasury;  and  in  case  of  concealment,  the 
person  so  offending  was  to  be  proceeded  against  by  the  officers  of  the 
Exchequer;  and  Commissioners  were  appointed  to  receive  the  seques- 
trated debts ;  to  them  the  debt  in  this  case  had  been  paid,  and  it  was 
contended,  for  the  defendant,  that  it  was  a  valid  discharge  according  to 
International  Law.  The  plaintiff,  on  the  other  hand,  contended, — (1.) 
That  the  ordinance  was  contrary  to  International  Law ;  (2.)  That  it  did 
not  appear  to  have  been  a  compulmry  payment  under  the  ordinance  ; 
(3.)  That  the  defendant,  being  a  Danish  subject,  paid  to  himself  in  pay- 
ing to  the  Government  because  every  subject  of  a  State  is  deemed  to  be 
a  party  to  the  I  ws  of  h  a  own  Government. 

The  English  Court  ores  ded  over  by  Lord  Ellenborough,  pronounced 
in  fa  our  f  the  pla  t  ff  a  d  against  the  validity  of  the  defence  which 
had  been  set  up  The  (  ourt  observed,  indeed,  that  the  ordinance  in 
ques  on  had  not  >  een  followed  up  by  any  practical  measure  of  compul- 
B  on  upon  the  subjects  of  lenmark;  that  there  bad  been  nothing  in  the 
nature  ot  pro  eas  agi  nst  he  defendant  to  enforce  the  payment  of  this 
part  ular  debt — nothing  analogous  to  the  seizure  or  condemnation  of 
corporeal  th  n^s   ak  n   n  the  time  of  war;  and  that,  though  the  Seques- 

[a   Vdaanep     33      Se     too,  Story's  Conflict  of  Law,  as.  334,  348,  351. 

(b   Vdeante  pp   Id    4 

(     WolS       Oxholm  6  Mauls  and  Selwyn's  Iteports,  p.  100. 
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tratjon  Commissioners  were  informed  of  the  debt  in  1807,  the  defendant 
*did  not  pay  the  debt  till  1812.  Yet  the  Court,  in  fact,  decided  r^-^g-, 
upon  the  broad  ground  that  the  Danish  Ordinance  was  a  violation  L  "  J 
of  the  principles  of  International  Law.  The  principal  grounds  of  this 
decision  appear  to  have  been: — (1.^  The  language  of  Vattel,  in  which 
he  speaks  of  the  security  of  enemy's  money  in  the  puhUc  funda,  the 
reason  of  which,  the  Court  said,  extended  equally  to  debts  owing  to  an 
individual  in  the  course  of  commerce ;  it  was  said  that  Vatte!,  in  laying 
down  that  a  Sovereign  might,  at  least,  prohibit  his  subjects  from  paying 
debts  peM(?enfe  heUo,  intimated  a  doubt  as  to  the  right  of  c 
debts;  and  that  the  right  was  properly  limited  to  its  operation  i 
sonam,  upon  the  subject  of  the  state,  or  upon  bis  property  within  the 
reach  and  control  of  that  state.  (2.J  That  the  language  of  Vattel 
with  respect  to  the  practice  of  Europe  as  to  not  confiscating  debts,  had 
become  so  general  that  the  confiscating  state  must  be  holden  to  violate 
the  public  faith.  (3.)  That,  in  spite  of  what  is  said  in  Treatises  as  to 
the  Law  of  England,  there  was  no  case  in  the  books  in  which  debts  had 
been  so  confiscated.  (4.)  That  even  in  the  time  of  Gfrotiusfrf)  doubts 
had  been  entertained  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  confiscating  debts;  that  he 
expresses  no  opinion  in  favour  of  such  a  course,  but  rather  inclined  the 
other  way.  (p.\  That  the  reasoning  of  Puffendorf,  in  the  22ad  section 
of  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  eighth  book  of  his  Treatise,  "Do  Jure  Natu- 
raliet  Gentium,"  was  opposed  to  such  a  right. 

(6.)  Lastly  and  chiefly,  the  Court  said  that  it  was  admitted  that,  not- 
withstanding all  the  violent  measures  to  which  recourse  had  been  had 
during  the  extraordinary  warfare  that  characterized  those  times,  the 
Ordinance  of  the  Court  of  Denmark  stood  single  and  alone,  not  supported 
by  any  precedent,  nor  adopted  aa  an  example  in  any  other  state.  They 
therefore  gave  judgment  for  the  plaintiff. 

*DLXXVII.  The  authority  both  of  Bynkershoek  and  of  the  r^ijoa-i 
Dutch  Tribunals  is  directly  opposed  to  this  judgment  "  Qua-  L  J 
prompter  (he  sajs)  si  aubditus  Prinoipi  qui  eredita  publioavit,  solverit  quod 
hoati  debebat  liberationem  contingere,  optima  jure  responsum  est."(ej 
His  authority  does  not  appear  to  have  beea  cited  in  the  argument,  aad 
to  have  been  but  slightly  referred  to  in  the  judgment  And  it  seems  to 
the  writer  of  these  pages  that  the  opinion  of  G-rotius  doei,  countenance 
the  doctrine.  The  passage,  "  Incorporalia  jura  quae  univeraitatis  fuerant, 
flent  victoris  quatenua  velint,"  cannot  be  otherwise  interpreted 

The  famon^  passage  in  Quintilianf/J  relating  to  the  remission  of  the 
Thessalian  debt  is,  as  has  been  shown,  referred  to  by  Grotius,  Puffen- 
dorf, and  Vattel ;  and  it  was  also  discussed  in  Wolff  v.  Oxholm.fj)  The 
question,  it  will  be  remembered,  waa,  did  the  remission  of  the  debt  fall 
within  the/ws  victoris?  Quintilian  suggests  that  it  did  not  "quia  id 
domum  sit  ejus  quod  ipse  teneat;  jus  quod  sit  incorporale  apprehendi 
manu  non  posse — non  in  tahulis  esse  jus.     These  and  other  arguments 

(d)  L.  iiL  0.  Tu.  t.  4,  c,  viii.  g.  4. 
(f)  CoDsil.  Holl., ' 
(/)  Inst.  Oral  V. 
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Grotius  condemns,{h'j  while  mentioning  the  transaction  as  exemplifying 
his  position,  th^tjura  incorporalia  do  belong  to  the  victor;  and  yet  the 
judge  in  Wolff  v.  Oxholm  says  that  because  he  does  not  go  on,  as  Vattel 
did,  to  express  a  conclusion  that  private  debts  may  be  confiscated, 
"  there  is  nothing  ia  the  works  of  that  very  learned  author  (Grotius) 
which  can  give  a  countenance  to  such  a  right."fi)  Surely  this  is  an 
inaccurate  and  erroneous  statement.  Heffters,  whose  opinion  is  on  the 
whole  in  favour  of  the  continuing  liability  of  the  creditor,  and  who  there- 
r*79in  ^"^^  adopts  the  argument  of  *Quintilian,  admits  that  he  has  to 
I-  -I  contend  against  the  opinion  of  a  phalanx  of  International 
Jurists.  (7.;) 

In  this  decision  of  the  English  Court,  the  authority  of  Vattel  appears 
to  have(Z)  been  greatly  overestimated  and  not  a  little  overstrained,  the 
inferences  from  the  language  of  G-rotias  and  Puffendorf  to  he  ingenious 
rather  than  sound  :  while  to  the  high  authority  of  Story  and  the  Ame- 
rican Tribunals,  no  allusion  appears  to  have  been  made  by  counsel  or 
judge. 

The  question  for  the  International  Jurists  who  review  this  judgment 
is,  really  this,  whether  the  practice  of  nations  was  so  rooted  and  con- 
firmed in  opposition  to  the  strict  right  as  to  have  superseded  it — whether, 
to  repeat  a  former  passage  in  this  work,  this  was  one  of  those  cases  in 
which  a  usage,  which  had  its  origin  in  the  precarious  concession  of 
Comity,  had  become  transferred,  through  uninterrupted  exercise  and 
the  lapse  of  time,  into  the  certain  domain  of  Right.(w) 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  was  a  decision  against  a  foreigner  for 
obeying  the  law  of  his  own  country,  and  that  this  law  was  warranted  by 
the  authority  of  most  eminent  jurista  and  judges.  There  were,  no 
doubt,  traces  of  inalajides  in  this  case,  which  had  their  effect  upon  the 
minds  of  the  English  judges ;  but,  as  far  as  the  general  principal  is  con- 
cerned, the  decisions  of  the  American,  Dutch,  and  German  Courts  (none 
of  which,  strange  to  say,  were  quoted,)  appear  much  sounder;  and  per- 
haps, if  the  occasion  should  present  itself,  the  decision  of  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  might  be  reversed  in  England.  It  was  the  decision  of  a  single 
Court  not  much  accustomed  to  deal  with  questions  of  International  Law. 
„_„.-,  Moreover  the  argument  was  not,  as  in  the  case  of  *Potts  v. 
L  -1  Bell,(n)  before  Lord  Kenyon,  or  in  the  more  recent  slave  case 
of  the  Felicidade,  argued  with  the  assistance  of  Civilians,(o)  and  some 
of  the  principal  International  authorities  were  not  referred  to. 

DLXXVIII.  Where  a  Treaty  has  awarded  compensation  for  confis- 
cated property,  there  have  been  various  decisions  in  England  upon  cases 
alleged  to  fall  under  this  category ;  they  have  been  principally  decided 
by  the  Privy  Council,  on  appeal  from  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  claims.     Among  the  principal  cases  the  following  relate  to  In- 

Ih)  L.  iii.  c.  v.  s.  11.  (i)  6  Maule  &  Selwyn'e  fiep.,  p.  103. 

(k)  "Die  raeiaten  Publioisten  haben  sich  in  laoge  Reiliefolge  fiir  eia  solches 
Teriugungsreolit  Rusgeaproolien,  u.  s.  w." — Heffters,  p.  131. 
(J)  L.  iU.  C.  Viii.  B.  i.  (m)  Vol.  I.  p.  161. 

?bJ  S  Dumford  k  East's  Rep.,  p.  548. 
(o)Vide  ante,  Vol.  I.  p.  333.    DcQison's  Crown  Cases  reserved,  vol.  i.  p.  154. 
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dividuah.  It  has  been  decided  by  the  PriTy  Oounci]  that  a  person  who 
possesses  the  characters  both  of  a  French  subject  under  the  Municipal 
Law  of  France,  and  of  a  British  subject  under  the  Statute  13  Geo.  3,  o. 
26,  as  the  grandson  of  a  natural-born  British  subject,  although  both  he 
himself  and  his  father  were  born  in  a  foreign  country,  is  not  entitled  to 
claim  compensation  for  a  loss  he  has  sustained  from  a  confiscation  of  his 
property  by  the  French  Government  under  a  Treaty  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  France,  giving  eompenaation  for  such  a  loss  to  British  subjects. (pj 
That  an  Englishman  who  has  taken  out  letters  of  naturalization  in 
France  is  not  entitled  fo  compensation  as  a  British  subject  under  such 
a  Treaty. (jj  That  the  foreign  wife  of  a  British  subject  is  not  entitled  to 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  her  separate  property,  under  a  Treaty  pro- 
viding for  such  a  compensation  for  British  subjects,  unless  she  has  her- 
self acquired  a  domicile  in  Great  Britain  at  the  time  of  her  loss.^*")  That 
a  foreigner  domiciled  in  Great  Britain  is,  *under  such  a  Treaty,  r^^no-i 
entitled  to  claim  compensation  for  his  losses. (s)  L         J 

The  same  Judicial  body  has  decided,  with  respect  to  Oorporations, 
that  a  corporation  of  British  subjects  in  a  foreign  country,  existing  for 
objects  in  opposition  to  British  law,  and  under  the  control  of  a  foreign, 
government,  is  not  entitled  to  claim  any  compensation  from  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  in  which  they  existed  for  the  conBseation  of  their 
property  under  a  Treaty  giving  the  right  to  British  subjects, ((}  It  has 
been  also  decided  that  the  individual  members  of  suoh  a  corporation  are 
also  equally  incapacitated  from  making  any  claim,  as  British  subjects, 
from  the  lo^  of  their  income  arising  from  the  funds  of  such  a  corpora- 
tion.(«)  That  a  corporation  of  Irishmen,  existing  in  a  foreign  country, 
and  under  the  control  of  a  foreign  government,  must  he  considered  as  a 
foreign  corporation,  and  is  not  therefore,  entitled  to  claim  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  its  property,  under  a  Treaty  giving  the  right  of  doing  so 
to  British  subjects.(x)  That  it  makes  no  difference  whether  the  pur- 
poses for  ■which  such  a  corporation  existed  were  or  were  not  contrary  to 
the  law  of  Ireland. (j) 

And  generally  the  English  Privy  Council  has  decided,  that  a  country 
re-conquered  from  an  enemy  reverts  to  the  same  state  that  it  was  in  before 
its  conquest.  The  British  inhabitants  of  a  part  of  the  French  dominions 
which  was  conquered  by  the  Dutch,  and  afterwards  re-conquered  by  the 
French,  ought  therefore,  the  Privy  Council  decided,  to  have  had,  after 
the  re-conquest  of  that  part,  the  same  *protec(Jon  that  they  were  (-*y271 
entitled  to  underaTreatyof  Commereeofl786,andthey  awarded  <-  -I 
compensation  in  respect  of  losses  after  the  re-conquest,  incurred  by  seques- 

ip)  Drummond's  Case,  2  Knapp'a  Privy  Conncil  Kep.,  p.  395. 
()  Faaaing's  Case,  lb.,  p.  301. 
r)  Countess  de  Cocway's  Case,  2  Knapp'a  Privy  Council  Rep.,  p.  3G4. 
j)  CoHnteas  de  Conway's  Caae,  2  Knapp'a  Privy  Council  Rep.,  p.  3S4. 
(i)  Daniel  v.  Commissionera  for  Claims  in  France,  2  Knapp'a  Privy  Council 
Rep.,  p.  23. 
f«)  Ibid, 
(i)  Long  V.  Commissioners  for  Claims  on  France,  2  Knapp's  Privy  Couacil 
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tration  of  their  property  in  contravention  of  tliat  Treaty  by  the  French 
Government.  («) 


[*728]  *CHArTEE    VIII. 

DOCTKIHE  OP  POSTLIMINIUM  AS  TO  PRIVATE  RIGHTS  AND  PROPERTY 
WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  DTJEINO  THE  WAR  UNDER  THE  DOMINION  OB 
THE  ENEMY,  AND   NOT   CONFISCATED  BY  THE  STATE. 

DLXSIX.  We  huve  now  inquired  into  the  effect  of  Peace  upon  the 
Public  Property  and  contractiS  of  States ;  (11.)  it  remains  to  consider  the 
effect  of  Peace,  so  far  as  the  State  is  concerned,  upon  the  Private  Kights, 
Property,  and  Contracta((t)  of  the  suhjects  of  the  contracting  parties  who 
have  been  Belligerents,  and  also  partially  and  incidentally  upon  the  sub- 
jects of  Neutrals.  The  General  principles  which  it  is  importent  to  lay 
down  are  these  :— First,  that  a  distinction  is  to  be  observed  between  the 
question  of  the  competency  of  the  State  to  sacrifice  for  public  domestic 
purposes  the  property  of  the  Individual,  together  with  the  right  of  com- 
pensation thereby  accruing  to  him,  and  the  question  with  respect  to  tho 
competency  of  the  State  to  surrender  property  of  Individuals  to  Foreign 
States.  The  former  question  is  one  of  Public  if  not  of  Municipal  Law, 
the  latter  is  one  of  International  Jurisprudence ;  or,  as  it  is  clearly  stated 
by  GrotiuB  :(6)  "  externis  qui  cum  Rege  oontrahnnt  suftcit  factum  Regis 
non  tantum  ob  prseaumtiohem  quam  secnm  adfert  dignitas  personse, 
vertim  etiam  ob  Gentium  Jus,  quod  bona  subditorum  obligari  ex  facto 
regis  patitur,"  it  is  only  necessary,  in  applying  the  principle  contained 
p,„„Q-|  in  this  passage,  *to  bear  in  mind  that  Grotius  must  be  considered 
L  -I  to  use  the  expression  Rex  as  synonymous  with  the  constitutional 
government,  whatever  it  may  be,  of  the  state. 

Secondly.  The  losses  of  Private  Persons,  like  the  losses  of  the  State, 
inflicted  by  the  war,  cannot,  unless  in  the  event  of  a  special  convention 
to  that  effect,  be  recovered  after  the  peace. (6) 

Thirdly.  Obligations  under  which  either  the  State  or  Private  Persons, 
members  of  it,  lie  to  Private  Poraons  members  of  another  State,  due  be- 
fore the  war,  are,  generally  speaking,  not  cancelled  by  the  war,  but  sleep 
during  its  continuance  and  awaken  at  its  close. (li) 

DLXXX.  We  have  considered  the  doctrine  of  Postliminium  as  grow- 
ing out  of  th^  silence  of  the  Treaty  which  conoladcs  the  Peace  in  its  ap- 
plication k)  States  and  Public  Property.  We  have  now  to  consider  the 
same  doctrine  in  its  appUcatlou  to  IVivate  Persons,  Kighfe,  and  Pro- 
perty. 

This  consideration  will  relate  to  the 

(i)  Gumbe's  Case,  2  Knapp's  Privy  Council  Rep,,  p.  369. 

(a)  Videante,  p.  104.  lb)  L.  ni.  (i.  ss.  a.  10. 

(e)  Grot.,  1.  lii.  c.  is.  s.  15.  {d)  lb.,  a.  16. 
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1.  Personal  Status. 

2.  Immovable  Property  (tmmohilia.) 

3.  Movable  Property  (^mohilia.) 

4.  Obligations  such  as  Contracte  Debts  (jkto  mtor^oralia ;  Fords' 
rungsrechieA 

To  all  these  subdivision^)  of  the  subject  the  general  principles  men- 
tioned at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  arc  of  course  applicable  :  and  it 
may  be  added  that  it  is  a  pupo^iition  equally  affecting  both  kinds  of  pro- 
perty, that  the  property  of  one  enemy  found  within  the  territoty  of 
another  at  the  time  of  the  declaration  or  breaking  out  of  war,  and  which 
has  not  been  confiscated  pending  the  war[c)  may  bo  claimed  by  its 
owner  at  the  end  of  the  war  (/  J 

DLXXXI.  ^1,)  With  rtspeLt  to  Personal  5(afMs,(^^  *the  doc-  p*7qA-| 
tnnea  of  the  Roman  Law  form  a  very  small  part  of  International  L  -I 
Law  By  the  latter  the  right  of  }'osflim,iniam  and  the  recovery  of  Per- 
sonal Status  is  not  always  taken  away  from  an  individual  unless  by  the 
■  municipal  law  of  his  own  country,  or  by  the  express  stipulation  of  the 
Treaty 

The  Roman  Law  might  furnish  some  analogies  for  determining,  when 
the  captivity  of  a  prisoner  of  war  was  at  an  end,  whether  if  his  freedom 
had  been  obtained  by  breach  of  his  parole  of  honour,  or  whether,  wheu 
he  had  escaped  into  a  neutral  territory,  he  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  de- 
livered back  to  the  enemy.  But  these  are  causes  not  relating  to  the  sub- 
ject now  under  consideration.  And  with  respect  to  those  Private  Eights 
which  are  restored  by  Postliminium,  it  may  be  said,  generally,  that  under 
this  category  are  included  all  Eights  appertaining  to  Person,  or  Property, 
or  to  Obligation.  International  Law  rejects  all  distinctionsof  the  Roman 
Law  upon  this  point. 

There  are,  indeed,  two  ways  by  which  this  PoslUmimum  of  Rights,  so 
to  speak,  may  take  effect. 

B.  When  the  prisoner  returns  duringwarandre-enters  upon  the  Rights 
taken  from  him  during  the  period  of  his  captivity.  Tbis  is  a  subject 
which  has  been  already  discussed  in  the  earlier  pages  of  this  volume. 

(3.  When  the  original  owner  claims,  after  the  restoration  of  peace, 
Bights  forcibly  taken  from  him  by  the  enemy  during  war.  It  is  with 
this  predicament  that  we  are  now  concerned.(^) 

DLXXXH.  As  to  the  Personal  Sfafvs,  it  unquestionably  returns  with 
all  its  incidents,  unless,  indeed,  it  should  have  been  affected  by  traitorous 
dealings  with  the  enemy  during  the  war.  But  this,  and  also  the  ques- 
tion as  to  any  claim  to  a  return  of  the  profits  of  any  office  from  which  a 
person  may  have  been  ejected  during  the  war,  are  matters  of  public  and 
constitutional,  not,  strictly  speaking,  of  International  Law.  But  it  may 
be  observed  that,  as  fo  the  relation  of  marriage,  *of  which  the  |-*7ni-i 
earlier  Roman  Law  appears  to  have  required  a  rexntegratio,  there  •-         J 

(<)  Vide  ante,  pp.  115,  116,  llT,  121. 

(/)  The  Adventure,  1  Curtis'a  [Amer.)  Rep.,  p.  103. 

{g)  HetftcrB,  s.  189.  {h)  Dig.,  iXx.  tit.  i. 
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ia  no  doubt  that  it  remains  unaffected  by  tlie  captivity  of  either  party  to 
the  con  tract,  (il 

DLXXXIII.  (2.)  With  respect  to  Innaovahle  Private  Property,  it 
has  been  already  observed  that  the  laws  which  relate  to  the  effect  of 
peace  upon  Pubhc  and  Private  Property  are  in  principle  the  same,  and(7c) 
that  the  rule  of  International  Law  is  that  the  Immovable  Property 
returns,  on  Peace  being  made,  to  its  original  owner,  unless  there  has 
been  an  espre^  stipulation  to  the  contrary. (^ 

The  conqueror  dethrones  the  sovereign  and  assumes  the  dominion  of 
the  conquered  territory;  hut  as  a  general  rule  he  does  no  more.  It  has 
been  well  laid  down  by  the  tribunals  of  the  North  American  United 
States  that  the  modern  usage  of  nations,  that  large  and  important  part 
of  International  Law,  would  be  violated — the  sense  of  justice  and  of 
right,  which  is  felt  and  acknowledged  by  the  civilized  world,  would  be 
outraged,  if  Private  Property  were  generally  confiscated  and  Private 
Rights  annulled.  The  people,  indeed,  change  their  allegiance,  their 
relation  to  their  ancient  sovereign  is  dissolved ;  but  their  relation  to  each 
other  and  their  Eights  of  Property  remain  undisturbed.  And  it  maybe 
observed  that  this  doctrine  applies  even  more  strongly  to  an  amicable 
cession  of  territory.  The  cession  of  a  territory  by  its  owner  from  one 
T*7^91  ^'^**  *^  another,  while  it  conveys,  in  intent  at  least,  *both  the 
L  J  lands  and  the  people  who  inhabit  them,  must  be  by  moral  neces- 
sity understood  to  paas  the  sovereignty  only,  and  not  to  interfere  with 
the  Private  Property  of  individuals,  (mj 

DLXXXIV.  It  may  be  observed,  with  respect  to  both  kinds  of  pro- 
perty, according  to  the  authority  of  Vattel,  those  things,  of  which  the 
restitution  is,  without  further  explanation,  simply  stipulated  in  the 
Treaty  of  Peace,  are  to  be  restored  in  the  same  state  in  which  they  were 
when  taken ;  for  the  word  "  restitution"  naturally  implies  that  every- 
thing should  be  replaced  in  its  former  condition.  Thus,  the  restitution 
of  the  thing  is  to  be  accompanied  with  that  of  all  the  Eights  which  were 
annexed  to  it  when  taken.  But  this  rule  must  not  be  extended  to  com- 
prise those  changes  which  may  have  been  the  natural  consequences  and 
effects  of  the  war  itself,  and  of  its  operations.  A  town  is  to  be  restored 
in  the  condition  it  was  in  when  taken,  as  far  as  it  still  remains  in  that 
condition,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  peace.  But  if  the  town  has  been 
razed  or  dismantled  during  the  war,  that  damage  was  done  by  the  right 
of  arms,  and  is  buried  in  oblivion  by  the  Aet  of  Amnesty.     We  are 

(i)  See  the  provisioQB  in  the  Roman  Law,  L  lii.  t.  ssv.  (suvi.)  a.  1,  de  Re  Milit. 
Nov.  ssii,  0.  vii.  (k)  Vide  ante,  p.  135. 

(i)  Hefflers,  s.  190.  "Integer  autenipopulue  si  vel  propciis  riribus,  ve!  sociorum 
arnjia  jngura  hostile  eicasseril,  sine  labio  liberlatein  et  statum  antiquum  recu- 
peraC,  Quod  ei  autem  aliqua  pars  bonorum,  qufe  antes  ad  ipanm  pertinuerant, 
adhnc  sub  potestste  hostis  remaneat,  ad  illam  recuperandam  prieteuaionem  ratinct, 
quamdiu  bcllum  pace  nondum  fuit  compositum." — S.  Puffendorfii  de  Jure  Mat.  et 
OreaX.,  I.  viii.  c.  yi,  s.  26. 

See  Memorandum  of  Sardinia  as  to  the  sequestration  by  Austria  of  the  property 
of  Lombardo- Venetians  who  had  become  Sacdiniaa  subjects.— Annuaire  des  Deux 
Mondes,  (1852-3,)  p.  915. 

(m)  C.  J.  Marshall,  in  Uniled  States  v.  Percheman,  I  Peters'  (Amer.)  Rep.,  pp. 
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under  no  obligation  to  repair  the  ravages  that  have  Iieen  committed  in  a 
country  which  we  restore  at  the  peace ;  we  restore  it  in  its  existing  state. 
But,  as  it  would  he  a  flagrant  perfidy  to  ravage  that  country  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  peace,  the  ease  is  the  same  with  respect  to  a  town 
whose  fortifications  have  escaped  the  devastation  of  war :  to  dismantie  it 
previous  to  the  restoration  would  be  a,  violation  of  good  faith  and  honour. 
If  the  captor  has  repaired  the  breaches,  and  put  the  place  in  the  same 
state  it  was  in  before  the  seige,  he  is  bound  to  restore  it  in  that  state. 
If  he  has  added  any  new  works,  he  may  indeed  demolish  these  :  but  if 
he  has  razed  the  ancient  fortifications^  and  constructed  others  on  a  new 
plan,  it  will  be  necessary  to  come  to  a  particular  agreement  respecting 
this  improvement,  or  accurately  to  define  in  what  condition  the  place 
shall  be  *re8tored.  Indeed,  Vattel  adds,  this  last  precaution  r*.^go-| 
should  in  every  case  be  adopted,  in  order  to  obviate  all  dispute  *-  ■' 
and  difficulty. (») 

It  is  a  maxim,  however,  of  universal  justice  (though  Pando  complains 
of  its  frequent  violation  in  Spain  during  the  recent  civil  wars  of  that 
country,)  that  if  the  thing  restored  have  been  improved  by  the  temporary 
owner,  the  value  of  the  improvement  should  be  defrayed  to  him  before 
he  delivers  it  back  to  the  original  owner.fd) 

DLXXXV,  The  English  Prize  Statute  contains  the  following  pro- 
visions respecting  the  authority  of  the  Prize  Court  after  the  war  is 

"This  Act  shall  continue  ia  force  during  the  present  war,  and  no 
longer,  save  and  escept  as  to  all  such  matters  and  things  as  shall  then 
be  depending  in  judgment  in  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  or  before  the  Judi- 
cial Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  or  in  any  Court  of  E«cord  within 
her  Majesty's  dominions,  at  the  time  when  the  present  war  shall  cease, 
and  allso  save  and  escept  as  to  the  carrying  out(j>)  and  finally  disposing 
of  all  auoh  other  matters  or  things  aa  shall  arise  out  of  tbe  present  war, 
in  reference  to  tbe  Provisions  of  this  Act ;  and  also  save  and  except  as  to 
al!  offences  which  may  have  been  committed  against,  and  *all  i-^pto.-, 
penalties  and  forfeitures  which  may  have  been  incurred  under  L  J 
the  Provisions  of  this  Act,  in  respect  whereof  proceedings  shall  and  may 
be  taken  as  if  this  Act  still  continued  in  force. "(g) 

DLXXXVI.  (3.)  With  respect  to  Movable  Froper/>/, 

(n)  Vattel,  1.  iv.  c.  iii.  a.  31. 

(o)  Pando  (tit.  teroero,  seocion  cuarta,)  J)e  las  hoililidadei  contra  laa  coaiu  del 
enemiga  en  la  guerra  ^temtlre:  "  Antiguamente  no  se  hacia  distincion  entre  ke 
propriedades  de  los  subdiloa  ;  las  de  los  aoberanos:  a  todo9  ae  lea  miraba  como 
&,  enemigoa  j  se  lea  trataba  coa  la  misma  dureza.  La  politica  moderns  bajo  t! 
Influjo  de  nocionea  mas  aaaas  y  maa  analogas  i.  loa  progreasos  de  la  razoD  bumana 
ha  modificado  esa  rigoroaa  e  injuata  jurisprudencia;  y  en  geneial  se  lespetan  las 
pcopriedadea  particulares.  .  .  .  Cualquiera  que  en  el  dia  de  otra  manera  obrata, 
seria  reputado  con  raEOn  oomo  violadof  del  derecho  de  gentea,  porque  haria  el  mal 
sin  uUlidad  para  el  objeto  de  la  guerca."— Pando,  p.  392. 

"Qeneralmente  fu6  violado,  lo  decimos  con  amargura,  varias  veces  en  nuestra 
Espafia  el  principio  que  pieaente  se  el  adquirente  ba  heclio  Ri^oriM  reales  en  la  cosa 
qu€  k  lestituir  se  la  obliga,  puede  exipr  que  se  le  indemaice.  '  Petitor  ex  alien& 
jactura  lucnim  fiicere  non  debit.' — lb.,  p.  412. 

(p)  A  barbarism  meaning  cacrjing  into  effect,  or  executing. 

(g)  IT  Vict,  c,  lyiii.  a.  B7,  (Act  for  Manning  the  Navy.) 
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It  is  a  well  established  rule  of  Intetnational  Law  that  if  a  Treaty  of 
Peace  contains  no  especial  provisions  relative  to  Movable  Property  cap- 
tured daring  the  war,  that  such  property  remains  in  the  condition  in 
which  it  exists  at  the  time  of  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty,  and  the  title 
of  the  de  facto  po8sessor(r)  is  thereby  tacitly  and  by  implication  con- 
firm ed.fs) 

The  intervention  of  hostilities  pula  the  property  of  an  enemy  in  such 
a  situation  that  confiscation  may  ensue ;  but  unless  some  step  is  taken 
for  that  purpose,  unless  there  is  some  legal  declaration  of  the  forfeiture, 
the  right  of  the  owner  revires  on  the  return  of  Peace.  This,  Lord 
Stowell  observes,  is  an  acknowledged  principle  of  the  Common  Law  of 
England,  which  it  has  borrowed  from  the  stores  of  International  Juris- 
prudence. ((1 

At  the  same  time  due  vigilance  must  be  used  by  the  claimant  in  such 
cases.  No  Court  of  International  Law  will  allow  itself  to  be  the  deposi- 
tory of  slumbering  rights  and  antiquated  ciainis  after  a  lapse  of  time 
when  it  may  be  impossible  to  ascend  to  the  whole  justice  of  the  case. 
|.^_„,^  The  *masim  " vcgilantihus  non  dormientibus  subveniunt  lepes" 
L  J  is  a  principle  of  limitation  inherent  in  every  sound  system  of 
jurispradence.{ji) 

DLXXSVn.  It  is  a  very  general  modem  International  usage  to  con- 
sider that  the  movables  on  land(^x\  of  individuals  who  have  taken  no  part 
in  the  war  are  exempted  from  hostilities  and  from  consequent  capture  or 
confiscation.     This  is  a  matter,  however,  of  Comity,  not  of  strict  Right. 

DLXXXVni.  It  remains  to  say  a  word  upon(yJ  the  question  of  Obli- 
gations existing  before  the  war,  and  more  espeoiallj  upon  such  as  relate 
to  covenants  and  debts.  So  far  as  this  subject  relates  to  transactions 
n  states  and  the  individuals  of  other  states,  it  has  been  already 


DLXXXIX.  The  sound  rule  of  International  Law  is  that  war  su^ends 
but  does  not  annul  obligations  contracted  between  individuals  of  difier- 
eut  countries  before  its  existence,  or,  as  it  has  been  happily  expressed  : 
"  Jus  exigendi  nobis  qutesitum  fuit  ante  bellum,  hoc  jus  non  desinit 
nostrum  esse  esbtente  bello,  utpote  quo  non  jus  tollitur  sed  Juris  exe- 

CM(l'0."(2) 

DXC  The  principle  of  this  rule  covers  the  case  of  penal  damages  due 

(c)  Thaa,  in  the  coee  of  tbe  Peregrinus  who  could  not  acquire  pcopetty  by 
mancipatio  or  by  in  Jure  eessio,  the  Pnetor  recognized  a  de  facto  possession  as  a 

Eriociple  of  the  Jua  geniiwn,  and  indeed  of  fbe  jus  inter  genlei,  for  Puchta  remarlcs, 
latit.  i.  p.  360,  "DeiiQ  so  geschiet  die  Enoerbung  im  Krieg  die  tuiter  alien  Volkei 
gilt."    Heffters  saja:  "Vermoge  eines  allgemeinen  intern ationalen  Herkommens." 

(»)  I  Kent's  Comm.  p.  IIT,  (1!1-)  See  too  Mably,  vol.  i.  p.  143,  some  good  re- 
marks on  the  true  tiUe  of  conqaest.  Guntter,  ii.  pp.  20,  113,  (Erwerbung  im 
Kriege.) 

it)  Nuestra  SeRora  de  Los  Dolores,  1  Edwards,  (Ad.  Kep.,)  p.  60. 

(u)  The  Rebecca,  &  Robinson's  Ad.  Kep.  p.  105.     The  Mentor,  I  Kobineon,  180, 

(i)"Con  escepcion  de  las  buc[ues  de  gnerra  y  arraadores,"  Pando  renmrlca, 
p.  407. 

(j()  1  Cnrtis's  {Am. 
(!)  S.  Cocceii,  1.  y! 
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to  a  private  person  :  tut  if  the  war  should  happen  to  have  been  waged 
on  account  of  an  injury  done  to  a  private  person,  then  the  payment  of 
his  damages  should  be  expressed ;  for  it  requires  but  a  slight  conjecture 
to  found  the  remission  of  a  penalty.  "  Ptense,"  Grotius(a^  sajs,  "  sem-. 
per  aliquid  odii  habeant;  levisverborumconjbcturasufficituthooquoque 
donatum  inteiligatur." 

*The  learned  Samuel  Cocceius  expresses  his  opinion  upon  this  r:(:ijq(;-i 
curious  and  not  uninteresting  point,  as  follows  : —  L         J 

"  Quoad  debita  pmnalia  certum  est,  salvam  e^e  actionem  nou  obstante 
P&ee,  si  privaiis  pcena  debetur :  nam  hie  quoque  valet  ratio,  quod  debita 
ilia  non  sint  belli  jure  qusesita,  sed  bello  tantum  exigi  vetita.  Adeoque 
SI  oivis  hostium  ante  cosptum  helium  in  nostro  territorio  adulteriuni  com- 
misit,  vel  homieidium  perpetravit,  finite  hello  ideo  conveniri  et  puniri 
potest.  Si  ipsa  civifas  pcenam  debet,  uti  si  hostis,  cum  quo  pax  inita 
est,  estra  prasaentls  belli  causam,  olim  eives  nostros  violavit,  eos  oecidit, 
vel  res  eorum  rapuit,  nee  dum  aatisfecit,  quferitur,  an  adhuo  satiefactio 
peti  possit  ?  Merit6  id  affirmamus.  Tot  enim  sunt  actiones,  quot  debita, 
et  qui  es  una  causa  helium  gorit,  ac  de  e%  transigit,  ideo  reliquis  debendi 
causis  non  renuuciat,  h^c  enim  belli  causa  nequefuitdiseepteta,adeoque 
nee  pace  sopita  videri  potest;  adeoque  salvum  jus,  salvaque  actio  manet 
exigendi  ptenam  ab  ipsa  civitate,  si  ilia  reos  vel  dedere  vel  punire  nolit. 

"  Neque  ohstat,  quod  hac  ratione  pax  non  satis  pax  vidtetur,  si  veterea 
ad  helium  causas  relinquat.  Resp.  1.,  hseo  ratio  jeque  ad  causas  oiviles 
pertinet,  nam  si  hostis  antiqua  debita  solvere  reousat,  itidem  pax 
yeteres  ad  bellum  causas  relinqueret.  Besp.  2.,  pax  satis  pax  manet, 
quoad  causam,  quse  in  lite  fuit,  et  jam  sopita  est :  et  si  pax  relinquit 
yeteres  ad  bellum  causas,  id  ex  injuria  alterius  civitatis  oritur,  quae,  dum 
jus  mihi  non  tribuit,  eausam  dat  bello."(6) 

The  general  rule  as  to  the  revival  of  OhUz/atums  at  the  close  of  the 
War  and  the  restoration  of  Peace,  is  thus  laid  down  by  Grotius  :  "Non 
tamen  et  quse  privatis  deberi  c<eperunt  belli  tempore  eondonata  cecseri 
debent,  nam  base  non  belli  jure  quaisita  sunt,  sed  bello  tautum  exigi 
vetita.     Itaque  sublato  impedimento  vim  suam  retinent."(c) 

*DXCI.  It  often  happens  that  the  consideration  of  the  effect  ps-Toir-i 
of  conquest  upon  Private  High  Is  gives  rise  to  a  question  of  the  L  -I 
lai^st  magnitude  and  gravest  importance, (dj  namely,  the  effect  of  this 
event  upon  the  allegiance  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  conquered  country. 
This  is  a  question  which  requires  to  be  examined  with  reference  to  two 
predicaments;  viz.: — 

1.  The  effect  of  a  foreign  conquest  upon  the  allegiance  of  the  con- 
quered. 

2.  The  effect  of  eonquest(e)  by  one  of  the  parties  in  a  civil  war  upon 
the  allegiance  of  the  adherents  of  the  defeated  party. 

(a)  h.  iii.  c.  II.         (i)  Cocceii  Grotius  niustratus,  v.  1.  vli.  c.  vii.  p.  503. 

(c)  GroUus  de  Jure  Belli  et  Pads,  (Wheicell,)  1.  iii.  e.  u.  s.  16. 

(d)  Inglie  V.  The  Trustees  of  The  Sailors'  Soug  Harbour,  3  Peters'  (Amer.)  Rep., 
p.  100.  Judge  Story's  Remarks,  pp.  155,  165,  ocerrule,  to  a  certain  wtent,  M'll- 
vaine  v.  Cose,  4  Cranch's  (Amer.)  Eep.,  p.  209. 

(t)  JohnaciQ  aad  Graham's  Lessee  t,  M'Kintosli,  5  Cuitia'a  (Amer.)  Rep.,  p.  503, 
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DXCn.  Aa  to  the  effect  of  a  foreign  conquest  upon  the  allegiance  of 
the  eonquered,  the  following  observations  in  a  judgment  delivered  by 
Mr.  Justice  Story  are  well  worthy  of  ohBcrvation. 

"The  second  objection,"  says  that  learned  Judge,  "is,  that  the  Court 
directed  the  jury  that  Casline  was,  under  the  circunistauees,  a  foreign 
port.  By  '  foreign  port,'  as  the  terms  are  here  used,  may  be  understood 
a  port  within  the  dominions  of  a  foreign  sovereign,  and  without  the  domi- 
nions of  the  United  States.  The  port  of  Castine  is  the  port  of  entry  for  the 
districtof  Penobscot,  and  is  within  theacknowledgcd  territory  of  the  United 
States.  But,  at  the  time  referred  to  in  the  Bill  of  Esceptions,  it  had 
been  captured,  and  was  in  the  open  and  exeluslve  possession  of  the  enemy. 
r*7^Rl  ^^  ^^^  conquest  and  occupation  *of  Castine,  that  territory  passed 
L  -J  under  the  allegiance  and  sovereignty  of  theenemy.f/\  The  sov- 
ereignty of  the  United  States  over  the  territory  was,  of  course,  suspended, 
and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  could  no  longer  be  rightfully  enforced,  or 
be  obJigatoryupon  the  inhabitants  who  remained  and  submitted  to  the  Con- 
querors. Castine,  therefore,  could  not,  strictly  speaking,  be  deemed  a  port 
of  the  United  States ;  for  its  sovereignty  no  longer  extended  over  the  place. 
Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  could  it  strictly  speaking,  be  deemed  a  port 
within  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain,  for  it  had  not  permanently  passed 
under  her  sovereignty.  The  right  which  existed  was  the  mere  right  of 
superior  force;  the  allegiance  was  temporary,  and  the  possession  not  that 
firm  possession  which  gives  to  the  conqueror  phnium  domimum  et  utile, 
the  complete  and  perfect  ownership  of  property.  It  could  only  be  by  a 
renunciation  in  a  Treaty  of  Peace,  or  by  possession  so  long  and  permanent 
as  should  afford  conclusive  proof  that  the  territory  was  altogether  aban- 
doned by  its  sovereign,  or  had  been  irretrievably  subdued,  that  it  could 
be  considered  as  incorporated  into  the  dominions  of  the  British  sovereign. 
Until  such  incorporation  by  a  recapture  or  repossession,  the  territory 
would  be  entitled  to  the  full  benefit  of  the  law  of  Postliminy.  If  then, 
by  the  term  '  foreign  port'  were  intended  a  port  absolvtel^  within  the 
dominions  of  a  foreign  sovereign,  and  incorporated  into  his  realm,  it  might 
be  very  doubtful  if  the  direction  of  the  Court  could  be  sustained.  But 
it  seems  to  me,  that  faking  the  whole  direction  together,  in  reference  to 
the  first  and  third  counts,  it  meant  no  more  than  that  Castine,  being  in 
the  possession  of  the  enemy  by  right  of  conquest,  it  was  no  longer  to  be 
considered  as  a  port  of  the  United  States  with  reference  to  the  non-impor- 
tation Acts,  but  that,  so  far  as  respected  the  obligatory  force  of  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  it  was  to  be  considered  a  '  foreign  port,'  or  port 
,  extra  ligeantiaTti  *reipublic(e.     And  in  this  view  the  direction 


[*739] 


may  well,  in  point  of  law,  be  supported. 


"  This  leads  me  to  the  third  objection,  viz.,  that  the  bringing  of  the 
goods  from  Halifax  to  Castine  was  sufficient,  to  all  purposes,  to  entitle 

Juagment  of  C.  J.  Marshall.  The  important  questions  of  title  derived  from  Grant, 
Discovery,  and  Conquest  are  much  discussed  in  this  case.  But  I  do  not  assent  to 
the  doctrine  as  to  the  European  grounds  of  the  invalidity  of  the  Indian  titles ; 
indeed  the  Chief  Justice  (p.  589,)  does  not  assent  to  them. 

(/)  See  The  Foliina,  Dodaan'e  Adm.  Kep.,  p.  451,     It  is  to  be  observed,  this 
was  a  case  prima  rmpTetnomi, 
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the  United  States  to  a  verdict  on  the  first  and  third  counts,  whereas  the 
Court  directed  tho  jury  to  the  contrary.  Without  stopping  to  examine 
whether  the  single  fact  of  hringing  the  goods  from  Halifax  to  Castine 
was  of  itself,  'to  all  the  purposes  f  this  libel,'  sufficient  to  entitle  the 
United  States  to  a       d    t    n  th  t      e  the  opinion  guardedly  ex- 

presses it,  let  us  att  nd  t  th  b  t  n  f  the  objection.  It  rests  alto- 
gether upon  the  as  mpt  n  th  t  C^t  n  w  s  to  be  deemed  a  port  of  the 
United  States,  in  wh  h  th  1  w  h  d  th  full  operation,  notwithstand- 
ing it  was,  at  the  t  m  f  tl  pp  d  mp  rtation,  in  the  actual  posses- 
sion of  Great  Britai  Th  p  t  n  h  wever,  is  utterly  inadmissible 
upon  every  principle  of  the  Law  of  Nations.  By  the  conquest  and  occu- 
pation, the  laws  of  the  United  States  were  necessarily  suspended  in  Cas- 
tiae;  and  by  their  surrender  the  inhabitants  became  subject  to  such 
laws,  and  such  laws  only,  as  the  Conquerors  chose  to  impose.  No  other 
laws  could,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  obligatory  upon  them,  for  where 
there  is  no  protection  or  sovereignty,  there  can  be  no  claim  to  obedience. 
This  objection,  therefore,  must  be  also  0Terruled."(^) 

DXCIII.  (2.)  We  have  nest  to  consider  the  effect  of  a  conquest  by 
one  of  the  parties  in  a  Civil  War  upon  the  allegiance  of  the  adherents  of 
the  defeated  party. 

The  case  supposed  is  always  one  of  nicety  and  difficulty. 
It  would  rather  seem,  as  a  matter  of  speculation,  that  when  an  old 
government  is  so  far  overthrown  that  another  *go\ernment  en-  i-s-r  ./j-i 
tirely  claims,  and  at  least  partially  exercises  tl  ju  '  d'  t'  n  L  J 
which  formerly  belonged  to  it,  that  the  indiv  du  I  1  tt  t  tt  h  h  m 
self  to,  and  to  become,  by  adoption  at  least,  th  ubj  t  f  th  g 
ment.     The  analogy  under  which  it  is  must  ju  1 1    rang     u  h  1 

been  thought  to  be  that  which  has  just  been  d       ss  d  th        1 

which  applies  to  cases  of  foreign  conquest,  wh  th  nly  b  1 
to  obedience  and  allegiance  who  remain  under  the  protraction  of  the  C  on 
queror.(A) 

In  the  cases  arising  out  of  the  Revolution  by  which  the  North  Ameri- 
can Colonies  of  Great  Britain  became  an  Independent  Slate,  it  was  con- 
sidered to  be  an  established  maxim  of  Public  and  International  Law  that 
there  was  vested  in  an  Individual  a  right  bf  electing  to  remain  under  the 
old  or  of  contracting  a  new  allegiance.  The  choice  must  be  made  within 
a  reasonable  period  of  time. (t) 

DXCIV.  In  the  case  of  a  Civil  War,  English  Law  furnishes  a  good 
criterion  as  to  whether  the  country  is  to  be  considered  as  at  Peace  or  at 
War,— for  it  does  not  contemplate  a  state  of  transition  from  the  one  to 
the  other, — the  criterion  is  that,  "  wherever  the  King's  Courts  are  open, 
it  is  time  of  Peace  in  judgment  of  law."(i) 

{g)  The  Unitod  States  v.  Hayward,  2  Gallisons  (Amer.)  Rep.,  pp.  500-2.  See. 
toe.  The  United  States  v.  Percheman,  I  Peters'  (Araer.  Rep.,  p.  86. 

(A)  Inglis  V.  The  Trustees  of  the  Sailors' Snug  Harbour,  3  Peters's  (Amer.)  Rep., 
p.  157. 

{i)  Ih.  p.  leo.    Jackson  v.  White,  20  Johnson's  (Amer.)  Rep.',  p.  313. 

(it)  Lord  Hale,  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  pt,  i.  c.  xiyi.  p.  344.  Coke's  Commcntnrf 
upon  Littleton,  p.  2496.     ElphiaBtone  v.  Bedreechund,  1  Knapp'a  Privy  Couiw.iI 
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DXCT.  The  jiirisprudencc(?)  of  the  United  States  of  North  America 
upon  this  subject  is  remarkable.  The  records  of  fheir  Supreme  Court 
may  ho  said,  with  few  esceplions,  to  furnish  almost  the  only  example  of 
r*"il  T  ^^^  disputes  of  *8tates  submitted  to  formal  trial  and  decision  be- 
L  J  fore  judges,  in  the  same  manuer  as  the  affairs  of  Private  Indi- 
viduals. This  peculiarity  is  owing  to  the  particular  relations  in  which 
the  executive  of  the  Union  stands  to  the  different  States  which  compose 
that  Union,  and  the  now  established  right  of  th  &  p  m  C  1 1  1 
cide  public  disputes  arising  between  State  and  Stat  1    1     th       d 

putes  in  which  the  great  corporation  of  the  L    t  d   '^t         1 
interest. 

It  has  been  truly  said,  that  "a  suit  in  a  Court   f  J    t       b  tw  h 

parties  and  upon  such  a  question,  is  without  esampl        th   j       prud 
of  other  countries,  "(w) 

These  decisions  will  often  be  found  valuable     p     t  f  1  g 

and  argument  upon  questions  of  International   J  n  p    d  Th  y 

arc  of  course  not  binding  as  precedents  upon  f      g    St  t  d  th 

stream  of  public  justice  upon  these  great  top      my     m  t  m     b 
loured  by  the  necessities  of  the  peculiar  position       t    1      d  h   t  n    1 
which  the  North  American  United  States  stand        th  It       b  th  to 

their  own  territorial  acquisitions  and  to  those  of    th     St  t        h  b  t 
the  same  continent  with  themselves.     For  insta  t  h     b      m 

dinal  maxim  of  their  public  jurisprudence  that  th  y  t  m  d  wh  h 
the  Unit-ed  States  were  settled  has  been  that  of  converting  the  discovery 
of  the  country  into  conquest;  and  the  property  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
community  originates  in  this  principle,  which  cannot  be  rejected  by 
Courts  of  Justice, (n) 

With  the  doctrine  of  merging  the  rights  of  diseovery(o)  into  those  of 
conquest,  and  the  denial  of  rights  of  property  to  the  native  inhabitants, 
it  is  certainly  not  the  intention  of  the  writer  of  these  pages  to  express 
any  concurrence.  Though  it  appears  to  him  perfectly  clear  that  the 
rights  of  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  over  their  territorial  acquisi- 
r*7421  "^"^^  ^^  *now  placed  upon  the  solid  and  secure  basis  ofprescrip- 
>-  J  tivelp)  possession.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  if  the  doctrines  of 
Public  Law  laid  down  in  these  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  are 
adopted  by  foreign  States,  they  are  certainly  binding  upon  the  United 
States  themselves,  according  to  one  of  the  principles  of  International 
Law  laid  down  at  tho  threshold  of  this  work.f^^ 

DXCVI.  This  Supreme  Court  has  arrived  at  the  following,  among 
other  conclusions,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  to  the  student  of 
International  Law. 

Reports,  pp.  345,  346.  Argument  of  connseJ  coafirmed  bF  the  judgment,  pp. 
360,  381. 

(I)  The  recent  edition  of  Reports  of  De  i  ion  m  the  Sipicme  tuiirt  of  the 
United  States,  bj  B.  R.  Cartia,  one  of  the  Aa  ociate  J  isiices  of  the  (.ourt,  ia  a 
moat  valuable  contribution  to  Public  and  International  Jurisprudence 

(m)  The  State  of  Florida,  Ooraplaiuant  v  The  btalo  of  Ueorg  i  21  Curlis's 
(Amer.)  Rep.,  p.  625,  (i.  d.  1853.) 

(n)  Johnson  v.  M'Kintoah,  5  Curtia'a  (Amer.)  Rep.,  pp.  513,  514. 

(o)  Vide  aute,  Vol,  I.  Part  III.  Ch.  XII, 

(p)  Vide  ante,  VoL  I.  Part  III.  Oh.  Xil.         (q)  Vide  ante.  Vol.  I.  pp.  60,  61. 
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That  bj  the  conquest  and  military  occupation  of  a  portion  of  tlie  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States  hy  a  public  enemy,  that  portion  is  to  he  deemed 
a  foreign  country,  so  far  as  respects  their  revenue  laws. 

That  goods  imported  into  it  are  not  imported  into  the  United  States ; 
and  are  subject  to  such  duties  only  as  the  Conqueror  may  impose. 

That  the  subsequent  evacuation  of  the  conquered  territory  hy  the 
enemy,  and  resumption  of  authority  by  the  United  States,  cannot  change 
the  oliaraoter  of  past  transactions.  That  the  jus  postlimimi  Aotts  Dot 
apply  to  such  a  ease;  and  that  goods  previously  Imported  do  not  become 
liable  to  pay  duties  to  the  United  States,  by  the  resumption  of  their 
eovereignty  over  the  conquered  territory,  (rj 

That  the  Courts  of  a  conquering  power  cannot  deny  the  title  acquired 
by  conquest.(s) 

That  the  people  of  a  conquered  territory  change  their  allegiance,  hut 
that  their  relations  to  each  other  and  their  rights  of  property  remain 
undisturbed. 

That  it  is  very  unusual,  even  in  cases  of  conquest,  for  the  Conqueror 
to  do  more  than  to  displace  the  Sovereign  and  assume  dominion  over  the 
country.  The  modern  *iftage  of  nations,  which  has  become  law,  rsiy.o-i 
would  he  violated,  that  sense  of  justice  and  of  right  which  is  ac-  L  J 
knowledged  and  felt  by  the  whole  civilized  world  would  be  outraged,  if 
private  property  should  be  generally  confiscated  and  private  rights  an- 
nulled. 

That  this  being  the  modern  rule,  even  in  cases  of  conquest,  is  yet  more 
applicable  to  the  case  of  an  amicable  cession  of  territory  {t^ 

These  United  States  by  their  Inferior  Courts  have  decided  that  when 
a  conquered  territory  is  repossessed  by  its  former  Soverei^^n,  private 
individuals  acquire  a  right  to  all  property  that  belonged  to  them  before 
it  was  taken  by  the  Conqueror.(^i() 


'CHAPTER  IX.  [*744] 

WHEN  PEACE  IS  BROKEN. — CONCLUDINO  REMARKS. 

DXCVII.  It  Is  a  frequent  question,  says  one  of  the  learned  commen- 
tators on  Grotius,(([)  by  what  acts  Peace  shall  be  considered  to  be  broken. 
It  is  obvious  that  this  question  is  closely  connected  with  that  which 
occupied  many  pages  of  the  earlier  part  of  this  volume,  viz.,  what  are 
in  any  case  the  causes  which  justify  the  original  declaration  of  war?(&) 
Independently  of  these  considerations,  the  question  of  the  breaking  of  the 
particular  Peace  gives  rise  to  the  following  observations ; — 

(r)  United  States  t.  Rice,  4  Curtis's  (Amer.)  Rep.,  p.  391. 

(*)  Johnson  T.  M'Kintosh,  5  CurtU's  (Amer.)  Rep.,  p.  503, 

(<)  United  Slates  v.  Percbeman,  1  Peters's  (Amcr.)  Hep.,  pp.  86,  8T, 

(u)  Wade  y.  Barnewell,  2  Bay's  (Amer.)  Rep.,  p.  399. 

(a)  S.  Cocceii  Grotius  Illustr.,  t.  diii,  1.  vii.  e.  vii.  pp.  9tl-4, 

(6)  Vide  ante,  p.  41,  4c. 
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The  particular  Peace  is  broken  whcD  what  is  contrary  to  it  is  done  by 
either  of  the  contracting  parties,  whether  by  omitting  to  fulfil  the  stipu- 
lations which  it  contains,  or  by  doing  some  act  which  contravenes  those 
stipulations. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  it  mattera  not  whether  the  ally  or 
the  principal  contracting  party  be  the  sufferer  by  this  omission  or  contra- 
vention, (c) 

The  particular  Peace  may  he  broken  by  a  palpable  evasion  of  its  stipu- 
lations, or  by  a  gross  violation  of  its  general  spirit.  The  proof,  however, 
of  both  these  latter  offences  may  be  very  difficult,  and  they  are  but  too 
capable  of  being  alleged  as  pretexts  for  an  unjust  war.  The  violation  of 
the  express  article  of  a  treaty,  however,  is  a  breaking  of  the  Peace, 
r*7451  *"'''^**^  ''^'^  admit  of  no  doubt;  and  it  is  important  to  observe 
L  -I  that  the  breaking  of  one  article  is  the  dissolution  of  the  whole 
t  ty  ( f)  It  IS  t  p  t  t  t  '^tat  ly  more  than  to  an  Indivi- 
d     i  t       J    t  It  p  f      contract,  and  to  claim  the 

b  fit  f  th  th  rs  It  m  V  d  d  h  p[  that  an  express  stipulation 
to  th     ff    t  th  t  th       h  t  tl       rt    1     be  violated,  the  others  shall 

rem  f         myb       prtftht  caty  but  in  the  absence  of  any 

enh      p  tplt        thlw        1        tht  the  whole  treaty  is  at  an 

dN  tbllwd  ttf  right  to  draw  distinction 

b  tw  t    1       f  t  f  1         mp  rtance,  though  it  may  be  a 

mtt       fwidm       pi  dt,t    the  circumstanees,  to  make 

such  a  distinction;  or  it  maybe  that  a  specific  penalty  is  attached  to  the 
violation  of  an  article  of  inferior  consequence.  It  is  manifest  also  that 
a  studied  and  intentional  delay  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  articles  of  a  treaty 
is  equivalent  to  an  express  rejection  of  them,  and  is,  indeed,  an  artifice 
which  aggravates  the  offence  of  breaking  faith.  Invincible  necessity, 
as  we  have  already  seen,(e)  insurmountable  obstacles,  must  be  duly  con- 
sidered in  the  execution  of  this,  as  of  every  other  contract. 

Lastly,  it  is  good  faith  which  above  all  things  International  Law 
requires,  and  where  that  is  apparent  or  demonstrable,  the  Peace  of  the 
world  ought  never  to  be  broken,  in  the  matter  of  the  construction  of  a 
Treaty,  upon  any  inferior  consideration. 


[*746]  *CONCLUSIOiY 

The  writer  of  these  pages  has  now  arrived  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
Commentaries  upon  Pii6&  International  \j3.vi  [jus  inter  gente&.\  Another 
volume  will  contain  the  Commentaries  upon  Private  International  Law 
{Jvs  gentium.) 

(c)  Vatlel, !.  iv.  c.  iv.  85.  38-54,  generally  as  to  the  manner  in  which  Peace  may 

(d)  Vfttfel  (ubi  supra)  implicitly  follows  Grotius,  1.  iii.  c.  lis.  s.  14,  on  this 
matter.  Wolff,  ss.  1022,  1023,  erroneously  draws  a  distiaction  betweea  articles 
connexi  and  diversi- 

(e)  Vide  ante,  pp.  60,  61. 
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Those  readers  who  will  take  tlie  trouble  of  comparing  the  scheme  of 
the  work,  as  sketched  out  in  the  early  chapters  of  the  First  Volume,  with 
the  distribution  of  the  subject  in  that  and  the  following  Tolnmes,  will  see 
that  the  original  plan  has  been  faithfully  adhered  to,  and  the  outline, 
howsoever,  filled  up. 

"Whatever  defects  with  respect  both  fo  knowledge  and  to  execution 
the  work  may  have — and  that  it  haa  many  the  author  is  painfully  con- 
scious— it  will  be  recollected  that  thia  ia  the  first  English  work  published 
in  England  in  which  aa  attempt  haa  been  made  to  bring  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  the  Righta  and  Duties  of  States  within  some  approach  to  the 
order  and  arrangement  of  a  regular  system.  The  difficulties  of  such  a 
task  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  subject  can  only  be  fairly  appreciated 
by  those  who  have  endeavoured  to  fulfil  it.  It  has  been  the  object  of 
the  writer  of  these  pages  to  strengthen  or  add  to  the  previously  existing 
proof  that  States  as  well  as  Individuals  of  which  they  are  the  aggregate, 
have  in  their  collective  capacity  a  sphere  of  duty  assigned  to  them  by 
God.  He  has  endeavoured  to  forward  the  great  argument  that  there 
are  International  Eights,  and  therefore  International  Laws,  convinced 
that  every  work,  however  humble,  which  tends  to  procure  the  recognition 
of  these  laws, — to  show,  by  history,  by  reason,  by  authority,  that  the 
interest  and  the  duty  of  States  are  eventually  one, — that  the  substitution 
of  might  for  right  brings  misery,  not  only  on  the  oppressed  but  on  the 
oppressor — deserves  an  indulgent  reception  from  the  world  to  which  it  is 


*At  least  he  has  the  consolation  of  thinking  that  he  haa  been  r*ijiiT-i 
a  fellow-worker  with  Grotius,  and  that  he  has  endeavoured,  how-  '-  -I 
ever  feebly,  to  accomplish  the  wish  which  Leibnitz  expressed,  when  ho 
said,  "EectS  a  viris  dootia  inter  desiderata  relatum  est,  jus  Naturso  et 
Gentium,  traditura  secundum  disoiplinam  Christian orum."(/) 

God  has  so  interwoven  the  interests  of  individual  men,  that  each,  by 
acting  his  allotted  part,  serves  himself  and  benefits  his  kind.{sr}  The 
same  Divine  Author  who  willed  the  State,  as  be  willed  the  Individual, 
haa  ao  interwoven  the  interests  of  States  that  each  by  the  due  perform- 
ance of  its  duty  promotes  the  welfare  of  all.  "Neque  enim"  (says  St. 
Augustine)  "aliunde  bcata  Civitas  aUunde  homo:  cum  aliud  Civitas 
non  sit,  quam  concurs  hominam  multitudo."(7i.)  It  was  the  voice  of  in- 
spiration, though  it  borrowed  the  pen  of  the  beathcB,  which  pronounced 
that  the  just  State  difi'ered  in  nothing  from  the  just  man  ;(i)  it  was  the 

(/)  The  whole  passage  will  be  found  in  Leibnitz,  sixii.  De  Notionibus  Juris  ct 
JuEtitife(p.  120,  ed.  Etdman,  Berolini,  1840:)  "Nam utBeipaliHcffi.itainultomHgLa 
universi  intercat  ne  quis  re  suft  male  atatnr.  IU.que  hinc  Gupremnm  illud  juris 
prseceptum  vim  accepit  quod  honesti  (id  est  pife)  vivere  jubet.  Atqne  hoc  sensn 
rectfe  a  viris  doctis  inter  dosidecatft  relatum  est  jus  naturie  et  gentium,  tcaditum 
Bccandam  dieciplinaro  Christianorum,  id  est  (ex  Chriati  docuraentis)  7-a  dtiui-cpn 
aablimia  divina  sapientflm." 

(g)  Light  of  nature  (by  Abrabam  Tnoter,  under  the  name  of  Edward  Search.) 
See  Mackintosh's  account  of  this  verj  originiil  writer  in  his  Dies.  Ethical  Pliilo- 
Bophy,  p.  268,  (ed.  Whewell,)  vol.  v.  p.  190. 

hi)  St,  Augnatin,  de  Civ.  Dei,  lib.  i,  c.  xv.  3. 

dX^'  £)iofs  FoT-n..— Plato,  de  Republic,  1.  iv,  (443,)  ed.  Stalbaum,  vol.  iii,  p.  300. 
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voice  and  tlic  language  of  inspiration  which  haa  to!dii3  that  "the  work 
of  righteousness  shall  be  peace ;  and  the  effect  of  righteousness,  ciuietness 
and  assurance  for  eTer."(/.:j 
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*APPENIHX  I.  [*753] 

STATE  PAPERS, 

Letter  of  Lord  Grenvilh  dismissing  French  AmbaBiador,  Mons.  CJmve- 
lin,  dated  Whitehall,  December  Zlat,  1792. — {^From  Stale  Papers  re- 
lating to  the  War  against  France.     London,  1794,  p.  237.) 

I  HAVE  received,  Sir,  from  you  a  note,  in  which,  styling  yourself 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  France,  you  communicate  to  me,  as  the 
King's  Secretary  of  State,  the  instructions  which  you  state  to  have  your- 
self received  from  the  Executive  Council  of  the  French  Eepublie.  Tou 
are  not  ignorant,  that  since  the  unhappy  events  of  the  10th  of  August, 
the  King  has  thought  proper  to  suspend  all  official  communication  with 
France.  You  are  yourself  no  otherwise  accredited  to  the  King,  than  in 
the  name  of  His  Most  Christian  Majesty.  The  proposition  of  receiving 
a  minister  accredited  by  any  other  authority  or  power  in  France  would 
be  a  new  question ;  which,  whenever  it  should  occur,  the  King  would 
have  the  right  to  decide,  according  to  the  interests  of  his  subjects,  his 
own  dignity,  and  the  regard  which  he  owes  to  his  allies,  and  to  the 
general  system  of  Europe.  I  am  therefore  te  inform  you.  Sir,  in  express 
and  formal  terms,  that  I  acknowledge  you  in  no  other  public  character 
than  that  of  Minister  from  His  Most  Christian  Majesty,  and  that,  conse- 
quently you  cannot  be  admitted  to  treat  with  the  King's  Ministers,  in 
the  quality  and  under  the  form  stated  in  your  note. 

"  But  observing  that  you  have  entered  inte  explanations  of  some  of 
the  circumstances  which  have  given  te  England  strong  grounds  of  uneasi- 
ness and  jealousy,  and  that  you  speak  of  these  explanations  as  being  of 
a  nature  to  bring  our  two  countries  nearer,  I  have  been  unwilling  to  con- 
vey te  you  the  notification  stated  above,  without  at  the  same  time  ex- 
plaining myself  clearly  and  distinctly  on  the  subject  of  what  you  have 
communicated  to  me,  though  under  a  form  which  is  neither  regular  nor 
official. 

Tour  explanations  are  confined  to  three  points. 

The  first  m,  that  of  the  decree  of  the  National  Convention,  of  the  19th 

September,  1357. — 33 
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of  November,  in  the  espressioaa  of  whicli  all  England  saw  the  formal 
declaration  of  a  design  to  extend  aniversally  the  new  principles  of  govern- 
ment adopted  in  France,  and  to  encourage  disorder  and  revolt  in  all 
countries,  even  in  those  which  are  neutral.  If  this  interpretation  which 
you  represent  as  injurious  to  the  Convention,  could  admit  of  any  doubt, 
r*7'i4-n  '*  ^^  ''"''  **'*°  ™^^'  justified  by  the  conduct  of  the  Convention 
t  J  itself;  and  the  application  of  Aese  principles  to  the  King's  domi- 
nions has  been  shown  unequivocally,  by  the  public  reception  given  to 
the  promoters  of  sedition  in  this  country,  and  by  the  speeches  made  to 
them  precisely  at  the  time  of  this  decree,  and  since  on  several  different 


Tet,  notwithstanding  all  these  proofs,  supported  by  other  circumstances, 
which  are  but  too  notorious,  it  would  have  been  with  pleasure  that  we 
should  have  seen  here  such  explanations  and  such  a  conduct  as  would 
have  satisfied  the  dignity  and  honour  of  England,  with  respect  to  what 
has  already  passed ;  and  would  have  offered  a  sufficient  security  in  future 
for  the  maintenance  of  that  respect  towards  the  rights,  the  government, 
and  the  tranquillity  of  neutral  powers,  which  they  have  on  every  account 
the  right  to  expect. 

Neither  this  satisfaction,  nor  this  security,  is  found  in  the  terms  of  an 
■explanation  which  still  declares  to  the  promoters  of  sedition  in  every 
country,  what  are  the  cases  in  which  they  may  count  beforehand  on  the 
support  and  succour  of  France ;  and  which  reserves  to  that  country  the 
Tight  of  mixing  herself  in  our  internal  affairs,  whenever  she  shall  judge 
it  proper,  and  on  principles  incompatible  with  the  political  institutions 
lOf  all  the  coontriea  of  Europe.  No  one  can  avoid  perceiving  how  much 
la  declaration  like  this  ia  calculated  to  encourage  disorder  and  revolt  in 
■every  country.  No  one  can  be  ignorant  how  contrary  it  is  to  the  respect 
which  is  reciprocally  due  from  independent  nations,  nor  how  repugnant 
to  those  principles  which  the  King  has  followed  on  his  part,  by  abstain- 
ing at  all  times  from  any  interference  whatever  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
France ;  and  this  contrast  is  alone  sufficient  to  show,  not  only  that  Eng- 
land cannot  consider  such  an  explanation  as  satisfactory,  but  that  she 
must  look  upon  it  as  a  fresh  avowal  of  thise  d'  p  't'  n  wh'  h  h  s 
■with  so  just  an  uneasiness  and  jealou  y 

I  proceed  to  the  two  other  points  of  y  u  pi  nat  n  wh  h  n  n 
the  general  disposition  of  France  w  th  ^  d  t  th  all  f  C  at 
Britain,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Con      t    n  and    ts     fli  lati      t 

the  Scheldt.  The  declaration  which  y  u  th  mak  that  Fran  w  II 
Dot  attack  Holland  so  long  as  that  pow      ball    b  an    s    t  n  ut    I  ty, 

is  conceived  nearly  in  the  same  terms  with  that  which  you  was  charged 
to  make  in  the  name  of  His  Most  Christian  Majesty,  in  the  month  of 
■June  last.  Since  that  first  declaration  was  made,  an  of&cer,  stating  him- 
self to  be  employed  in  the  service  of  France,  has  openly  violated  both  the 
territory,  and  the  neutrality  of  the  Eepublic,  iu  going  up  the  Scheldt  to 
attack  the  citadel  of  Antwerp,  notwithstanding  the  determination  of  the 
Government  not  to  grant  this  passage,  and  the  formal  protest  by  which 
|-^„-.-.  they  opposed  it.  Since  the  same  declaration  was  made,  tiie  Con- 
L         -1  vention  has  thought  itself  authorized  to  *annul  the  rights  of  the 
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Repablic  exercised  within  the  limits  of  its  own  territory,  and  enjoyed 
by  virtue  of  the  aame  treaties  by  which  her  independence  is  secured ; 
and  at  the  very  moment  when,  under  the  name  of  ao  amicable  explana- 
tion, yoa  renew  to  me  in  the  same  terms  the  promise  of  respecting  the 
independence  and  the  rights  of  England  and  her  allies,  you  announce  to 
me,  that  those  in  whose  name  you  speak  intend  to  maintain  these  open 
and  injurious  aggressions. 

It  is  not,  certainly,  on  such  a  declaration  as  this  that  any  reliance  can 
be  placed  for  the  eontinuanco  of  public  tranquillity. 

But  I  am  unwilling  to  leave,  without  a  more  particular  reply,  what 
you  say  on  the  subject  of  the  Scheldt.  If  it  were  true  that  this  question 
is  in  itself  of  little  importance,  this  would  only  serve  to  prove  more 
clearly  that  it  was  brought  forward  only  for  the  purpose  of  insulting  the 
allies  of  England,  by  theinfractionof  their  neutrality,  and  by  the  violation 
of  their  rights,  which  the  faith  of  treaties  obliges  us  to  maintain.  Eut  you 
cannot  he  ignorant,  that  here  the  utmost  importance  is  attached  to  those 
principles  which  Prance  wishes  to  establish  by  this  proceeding,  and  to 
those  consequences  which  would  naturally  result  from  them ;  and  that 
not  only  those  principles  and  those  consequences  will  never  he  admitted 
by  England,  but  that  she  is,  and  ever  will  be,  ready  to  oppose  them  with 
all  her  force. 

France  can  have  no  right  to  annul  the  stipulations  relative  to  the  Scheldt, 
unless  she  has  also  the  right  to  set  aside  equally  all  the  other  treaties 
between  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  and  all  the  other  rights  of  England, 
or  of  her  allies.  She  can  even  have  no  pretence  to  interfere  in  the  question 
of  opening  the  Scheldt,  unless  she  were  the  sovereign  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, or  had  the  right  to  dictate  laws  to  all  Europe. 

England  never  will  consent  that  Prance  shall  arrogate  the  power  of 
annulling  at  her  pleasure,  and  under  the  pretence  of  a  pretended  natural 
right  of  which  she  makes  herself  the  only  judge,  the  political  system  of 
Europe,  established  by  solemn  treaties,  and  guaranteed  by  the  consent 
of  all  the  Powers.  This  Government,  adhering  to  the  maxims  which  it 
has  followed  for  more  than  a  century,  will  also  never  see  with  indiffer- 
ence, that  Prance  shall  make  herself,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  sever 
eign  of  the  Low  Oonntni,a,  or  general  arbitress  of  the  rights  and  liber 
ties  of  Europe  If  France  is  really  desirous  of  maintaining  friendship 
and  peace  with  England,  she  must  bhow  herself  disposed  to  renounce 
her  views  of  aggression  and  aggrjndizement,  and  to  confine  herself 
within  her  own  territory,  without  insulting  other  (jtovernments,  without 
disturbing  their  tranquillity,  and  without  violating  their  rights 

With  respect  to  that  character  of  ill  will  which  is  endeavoured  to  be 
found  in  the  conduct  of  England  towards  1  ranee,  I  cannot  discuss  it, 
because  you  speak  of  it  in  general  terms  only,  without  *alleging  a  r^nra-i 
single  fact.  All  Europe  has  seen  the  justice  and  the  generosity  L  -I 
which  have  characterized  the  conduct  of  the  King.  His  Majesty  has 
always  been  desirous  of  peace :  he  desires  it  still ;  but  such  as  may  be 
real  and  solid,  and  consistent  with  the  interests  and  dignity  of  his  own 
dominions,  and  with  the  general  security  of  Europe. 

On  the  rest  of  jour  paper  I  say  nothing.     As  to  what  relates  to  me 
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and  my  colleagues,  the  King's  Ministers  owe  to  His  Majesty  the  account 
of  their  conduct ;  and  I  have  no  answer  to  give  to  you  on  this  subject, 
any  more  than  on  that  of  the  appeal  whieh  you  propose  to  make  to 
the  English  Nation.  This  nation,  according  to  that  constitution  by  which 
its  liberty  and  its  prosperity  are  secured,  and  which  it  will  always  bo 
able  to  defend  against  every  attack,  direct  or  indirect,  will  never  have 
with  "foreign  Powers  connection  or  correspondence,  except  through  the 
organ  of  its  King  ;  of  a  King  whom  it  loves  and  reveres,  and  who  has 
never  for  an  instant  separated  his  rights,  his  interests,  aud  his  happiness, 
from  the  rights,  the  interests,  and  the  happiness  of  his  people. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 

Grenvillb. 
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Letter  of  Mr.  OoMtiing  lo  Sir  Charles  Stuart,  as  to  the  State  of  Sj>a{n 

in,182Z.—From  State  Papers  {Spam,)l»22, 1823.  Vol.  10.  p.  25. 
IForeiffn  Office,  January  28,  1823. 

SiK, — Shortly  after  I  had  despatched  the  messenger  yesterday,  M.  do 
Marcellus  delivered  to  me  the  official  answer  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand  to 
the  note  addressed  by  me  to  M.  de  Marcellus  on  the  10th  instant. 

As  it  appears  from  yonr  Escellency's  despatch  of  the  24th,  which  also 
reached  me  yesterday,  that  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  though  he  stated  to 
your  Excellency  the  substance  of  this  nof«,  had  not  furnished  jou  with 
a  copy  of  it,  I  think  it  right  to  inclose  a  copy  for  your  information. 

Upon  a  first  consideration,  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  reply  officially  to  this  note  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand ;  since  it,  in 
effect,  admits  alt  the  material  propositions  of  the  note  to  which  it  is  an 

|-^_c.^-|  The  qu^tions  brought  forward  by  France  at  Verona  are 
L  J  *acknowledged  to  have  been  French  questions,  in  the  sense  in 
which  they  are  in  my  note  described  to  have  been  such ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  interest  of  France  is  stated  in  those  questions,  not  as  distinct  from 
the  interest  of  Europe,  but  as  more  immediate : — and  it  is  not  denied 
that  the  refusal  of  his  Majesty's  Plenipotentiary  to  concur  in  the  deci- 
sions of  Verona  was  founded  on  the  omission  by  France  to  substantiate 
any  specific  ground  of  complaint  against  the  Spanish  GJoyemment. 

In  the  subsequent  part  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand's  note,  while  tho  asser- 
tion of  my  note  of  the  10th  instant — that  Great  Britain  had,  in  1820, 
declined  anticipating  hypothetical  cases  in  which  it  might  be  impossible 
to  remain  at  peace  with  Spain — is  disputed ;  the  only  two  cases  which 
are  cited  in  exception  of  that  assertion  oie  eases  wholly  independent  of 
the  principle  of  interference  in  the  internal  concerns  of  other  nations. 

It  is  averred,  that  we  admitted  the  necessity  of  war  against  Spain ; 
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first,  if  Spaia  herself  should  be  guilty  of  aggress 

and,  secondly  aad  specifically,  if  she  sbould  attempt  to  p 

Portugal. 

Unquestionahly,  with  respect  to  either  of  those  cases,  Great  Britain 
would  admit,  aot  only  prospectively  and  hypothetiealJy,  and  as  to  Spain, 
but  positively  and  directly  as  to  any  Power  whatever,  that  aggression 
against  any  of  its  neighbours  would  justify  war;  and  that  aggression 
against  Portugal  would  impose  upon  Great  Britain  the  duty  of  protecting 
her  ally. 

But  these  admissions  leave  the  question,  as  to  the  right  of  interference 
in  the  affairs  of  Spain,  where  it  was. 

With  respect  to  that  part  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand's  note  which  de- 
scribes the  nature  of  the  demands  ictended  to  be  made  by  France  upon 
Spain,  and  takes  credit  for  the  moderation  of  them ;  your  Excellency 
will  not  fail  to  observe,  that  our  difference  with  France  and  the  allies 
throughout,  is  not  as  to  the  arrangements  which  it  might  be  desirable  to 
obtain  from  Spain,  but  as  to  the  principle  upon  which  France  and  the 
allies  propose  to  require  them. 

We  disclaim  for  ourselves,  and  deny  for  other  Powers,  the  right  of  re- 
quiring any  changes  in  the  interna!  institutions  of  independent  States, 
with  the  menace  of  hostile  attack  in  case  of  refusal.  The  moderation  of 
such  demands  in  no  degree  justifies  in  our  eyes  such  a  mode  of  enforcing 
them  ;  and  this  distinction  it  is  the  more  important  to  keep  steadily  in 
view,  aud  to  impress  upon  the  Prench  Government  at  a  moment  when, 
for  their  sake,  and  at  their  desire,  we  are  suggesting  to  Spain,  in  a  tone 
of  friendly  counsel,  alterations  similar  to  those  which  France  ia  proposing 
as  the  alternative  of  hostilities. 

Your  Eseelleacy  will  speak  in  this  sense  to  M.  de  Chateaubriand, 
when  you  acknowledge  on  my  part  the  receipt  of  his  official  note;  from 
the  general  tone  of  which,  and  from  the  friendliness  of  its  expressions 
towards  this  country,  you  will  inform  M.  de  *  Chateaubriand  that  r*7=s-| 
his  Majesty's  Government  derives  the  liveliest  satisfaction;  at  L  -I 
the  same  time  that  it  views  with  deep  regret  the  tendency  of  that  part 
of  the  Note  which  appears  to  indicate  an  expectation  of  hostilities  with 


I  am,  &c.. 


i.  Sir  Charles  Stuart. 


APPENDIX  ni. 

MEDIATION  AND  INTERVENTION. 

Despatch  of  Mr.  Canning  on  the  State  of  Spain. — From  Stale  Paper 
(Spain.)      Vol.  10,  p.  19. 

The  undersigned,  Ills   Majesty's  Principal    Secretary  of  State   fo. 
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_  1  Affairs,  has  received  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  late  His 
Majesty's  Plenipotentiary  at  the  Congress  of  Verona,  and  has  laid  before 
the  King  his  master,  the  answer  of  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of 
His  most  Christian  Majesty,  to  the  Official  Note,  ia  which  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  on  his  return  from  Verona,  tendered  to  the  French  Govern- 
ment the  mediation  of  the  King,  for  the  adjustment  of  differences  between 
France  and  Spain. 

The  undersigned  is  commanded  te  address  to  M.  de  Marcellus,  Charg6 
d' Affaires  of  His  Most  Christian  Majesty,  the  following  observations  on 
the  Note  of  His  EKcelleney  the  Duke  de  Montmorency,  to  be  transmitted 
by  M.  de  Marcelius  to  his  Court. 

The  King  has  seen  with  pleasure,  that  His  Most  Christian  Majesty 
does  justice  to  the  sentiments  which  dictated  the  offer  of  His  Majesty's 
mediation ;  and  although  the  view  which  ia  taken  in  M.  D.  Hootmo- 
rency's  Note,  of  the  nature  of  the  differences  between  the  French  and 
Spanish  Governments,  has  induced  His  Most  Christian  Majesty  to  decline 
that  mediation,  the  King  will  not  the  less  anxiously  employ,  in  every  way 
that  is  yet  open  to  him,  those  "  conciliatory  dispositions,"  for  which  His 
Most  Christian  Majesty  gives  him  credit,  to  bring  about  a  state  of  things 
less  menacing  to  the  peace  of  Europe,  than  that  which  is  exhibited  in 
the  present  position  of  those  two  Governments  towards  each  other. 

The  British  Cabinet  had  not  to  learn  how  fearfully  the  tranquillity  of 
all  Europe  must  be  affected  by  the  hostile  collision  of  France  and  Spain. 
Accordingly,  in  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  Official  Note,  the  "  adjust- 
ment" of  the  supposed  "differences  between  the  French  and  Spanish 
Governments,"  was  stated  as  auxiliary  to  "  the  preservation  of  the  peace 
r*7591  "^  ^^^  world."  But  *the  British  Cabinet  certainly  did  not  un- 
L  -J  derstand  the  questions  brought  forward  at  Verona,  by  the  Plen- 
ipotentiary of  His  Most  Christian  Majesty,  with  respect  to  the  actual 
situation  and  possible  conduct  of  Spain,  to  be  questions  in  which  the 
concern  of  France  was  so  little  distinguishable  from  that  of  other  Powers, 
as  the  Duke  de  Montmorency's  Note  represents  it. 

The  Plenipotentiary  of  the  King  of  France  solicited  from  His  Most 
Christian  Majesty's  allies  a  Declaration  : — 1st,  Whether,  if  France  should 
find  herself  obliged  to  recall  her  Minister  from  Madrid,  and  to  break  off 
all  diplomatic  relations  with  Spain,  they  would  be  disposed  to  take  the 
like  measure,  and  to  recall  their  several  Legations  ? 

2nd.  If  war  should  break  out  between  France  and  Spain,  in  what  form 
and  by  what  acts,  would  they  afford  tn  France  that  moral  support  which 
would  give  to  her  proceedings  the  whole  force  of  the  alliance,  and  would 
inspire  a  salutary  fear  into  the  revolutionists  of  all  countries  ? 

3rd.  What  were  the  intentions  of  the  several  Powers,  both  as  to  the 
substance  and  the  form  of  the  direct  assistance  which  they  would  be  dis- 
posed to  give  to  France,  in  a  ease  in  which,  upon  her  demand,  their 
active  intervention  should  become  necessary  ? 

France,  therefore,  originated  the  discussions  upon  Spanish  affairs  at 
Verona ;  and  the  answers  of  the  three  continental  members  of  the  Alliance 
were  addressed  to  the  cases  supposed,  and  to  the  support  demanded  by 
France. 
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In  common  with  the  Three  Continental  Powers,  the  Plenipotentiary 
of  His  majesty  considered  the  question  of  peace  or  war  with  Spain,  as  a. 
question  peculiarly  French.  In  his  answer  (giren  in  simultaneoasly 
with  those  of  the  Three  Continental  Powers)  to  the  queries  of  the  French 
Plenipotentiary,  and  in  all  the  disonseions  which  followed  thereupon,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  uniformly  alleged,  as  one  of  his  reasons  for  not 
assenting  to  the  propositions  of  M.  de  Montmorency,  the  ignorance  of 
the  British  Oovernment  as  to  the  antecedent  transactions  and  communi- 
cations (during  the  last  two  years)  between  the  Governments  of  France 
and  Spain. 

No  objection  was  stated  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  on  the  part  of  the 
King  his  master,  to  the  precautionary  measures  of  France,  within  her 
own  frontier ;  measures  which  the  right  of  self-defence  plainly  author- 
ized, not  only  against  the  danger  of  contagions  disease  (in  which  they 
professedly  ori^nated,  and  to  which,  till  the  month  of  September,  they 
were  exclusively  asQribed,^  but  against  those  inconveniences  which  might 
possibly  arise  to  France  from  civil  contest  in  a  country  separated  from 
Prance  only  by  a  conventional  line  of  demarcation ;  against  the  moral 
infection  of  political  intrigue,  and  against  the  violation  of  French  ter- 
ritory by  occasional  military  incursions.  But  it  appeared  to  His  r^c-jafy^ 
*Majesty's  Plenipotentiary  at  Verona  to  bo  necessary  and  just,  <-  -1 
that,  before  ho  was  called  upon  to  promise  eventually  the  support  of  his 
G-overnment  to  measures  on  the  part  of  France  which  were  likely  to  lead 
to  war  with  Spain,  opportunity  should  have  been  allowed  to  his  Govern- 
ment to  examine  the  grounds  of  those  measures ;  that  the  cause  of  offence 
given  by  Spain  to  France  should  have  been  specifically  defined. 

It  was  therefore  impossible  for  His  Majesty's  Plenipotentiary  to  "  eon- 
cur"  in  the  decisions  of  Verona. 

It  remains  for  the  undersigned  to  advert  to  that  part  of  the  French 
Official  Note,  whieh  appears  to  insinuate  a  reproach  against  this  country, 
as  if  she  had  abandoned  at  Verona  opinions  whieh  she  had  formerly 
declared  with  respect  to  the  affairs  of  Spain. 

"England,"  it  is  said,  "partook,  in  1830,  of  the  inquietude  which 
the  revolution  in  Spain  occasioned  to  many  great  Powers ;  she  foresaw 
cases  in  which  it  might  he  impossible  to  preserve  with  Spain  the  relations 
of  good  intelligence  and  peace." 

The  undersigned  must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  though  questions  were 
indeed  propounded  to  England  in  the  year  1820,  as  to  possible  future 
contingencies  in  the  affairs  of  Spain,  so  far  from  "  foreseeing  cases,"  and 
deciding  upon  the  conduct  which  would  be  applicable  to  them,  in  the 
manner  here  described,  the  British  Government  positively  declined  to 
bind  itself,  by  a  contingent  opinion,  to  any  conditional  course  of  action. 

But  there  was  no  indisposition  or  hesitation  to  avow  the  principles 
upon  which  the  opinion  of  England  would  be  formed,  and  her  course  of 
action  reguhited.  It  was  not  only  declared  that  the  British  Government 
disclaimed  any  general  right  of  interference  in  the  internal  concerns  of 
independent  nations;  but  it  was  specifically  stated  that  there  was,  per- 
haps, no  country  of  equal  magnitude  with  Spain,  whose  internal  distur- 
bances would  be  so  little  likely  to  menace  other  States  with  that  direct 
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and  iinmment  danger,  wtieli  could  alone,  in  exception  to  tte  general 
rule,  justify  foreign  interference. 

The  application  of  those  principles  to  the  cases  brought  forward  by 
France  at  Verona,  was  as  direct  as  it  waa  consistent  with  the  former  pro- 
fessions of  the  British  Cabinet.  That  application  was  further  enforced 
by  other  considerations,  which,  though  they  had  nut,  perhaps,  been  dis- 
tinctly anticipated  in  a  prospective  and  hypothetical  argument,  bore 
nevertheless  with  undeniable  force  upon  the  qupstion  to  be  decided  at 
Verona. 

Dangers,  not  necessarily  arising  from  the  esistence  of  the  internal 
agitations  of  Spain,  m  ht  n  th  1  s  be  created  by  an  uncalled  for  and 
injudicious  interposit  n  n  th  m  The  spirit  of  revolution,  which,  shut 
up  within  the  Pyreno  m  ht  sh  u  t  ifaelf  in  struggles,  trying,  indeed, 
r*7ri  1  *^  Spain,  but  h  n  !  t  h  *neighbours,  if  called  forth  from 
L         J  within  those  p  t-  by  the  provocation  of  foreign  attack — 

might  find,  perhaps,    n     th  unt  es  fresh  aliment  for  its  fury;  and 

might  renew,  throughout  Europe,  the  miseries  of  the  five-and-twenty 
years  which  preceded  the  Peace  of  1815. 

For  these  and  abundant  other  reasons,  the  voice  of  His  Majesty's  Pleni- 
potentiary at  Verona  waa  for  peace.  The  preservation  of  general  peace 
is  the  earnest  wish  and  object  of  His  Majesty :  and  the  undersigned  is 
commanded  to  repeat,  that  no  means  will  be  left  unexhausted  by  His 
Majesty's  Government,  which  the  impartial  employment  of  good  offices 
can  afford,  to  soothe  the  irritation  at  present  unhappily  subsisting  between 
the  Governments  of  France  and  Spain,  and  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the 
commencement  of  hostilities,  the  consequences  of  which  no  human  fore- 
sight can  calculate. 

The  undersigned,  &c.. 


The  Ticomte  de  Marcellus. 


George  Cannino. 
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Another  Despatch  from.  Mr.  Canning  on  the  same  Subject,  dated  Marcft 
Zlst,  1828.— Frowi  State  Papers  (Spain,)  Vol.  lQ,pj>.  64-70.) 

\_Fareign  OJice,  March  31s(,  1823. 

Sir, — The  hopes  of  an  accommodation  between  France  and  Spain, 
which  His  Majesty  has  so  long  been  encouraged  to  cherish,  iu  despite  of 
all  unfavourable  appearances,  being  now  unhappily  extinguished,  I  am 
commanded  by  His  Majesty  to  address  to  your  Excellency,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  communicated  to  the  French  Minister,  the  following 
explanation  of  the  sentiments  of  your  Government  upon  the  present  pos- 
ture of  affairs  between  those  two  kingdoms. 

The  King  has  exhausted  his  endeavours  to  preserve  the  peace  of 
Europe. 
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The  question  of  an  intorf  tl        t        1  f  Spain,  on 

account  of  the  troubles  and  d  t  t  wh  h  h  f  m  time  pre- 
vailed in  that  kingdom,  wa  t  wh  h  H  M  j  fy  could,  for 
himself,  entertain  a  moment  h  tat  If  H  M  j  ty"  Plenipoten- 
tiary at  Verona  did  not  decl  tkgpt  thdib  tns  rjiijooi 
of  the  Allied  Cabinets  upon  th  t  q  t  t  w  b  His  l  J 
Majesty  owed  to  his  Allies  p  th  t  p  y  th  subject,  a 
sincere  declaration  of  his  op  d  b  h  h  p  d  th  t  a  friendly 
and  unreserved  eommunicati  m  ht  t  d  to  th  p  t  of  general 
peace. 

The  nature  of  the  appreh 
France  to  assemble  an  army  w  th 
of  Spain,  had  been  indicated        t 
the  "  Cordon  Sanitaire."     Th      1 
"Army  of  Observation"  (wh    1 
last,)  did  not  appear  to  His  M  j    ty  t     mply  n 
sive  system  originally  opposed  t    th 
be  continued  against  the    p      bl 
which  might  arise  to  Fran       f    ra 
separated  from  the  French  tc     t  ry 
cation.     The  dangers  natur  lly        ( 
between  two  countries  so  s  t     t  d  tow 
political  intrigue,  or  of  occas       1 
justify  preparations  of  military  d  f 

Such  was  the  state  of  thin      b  tw       F  d  Sp         t  the  opening 

of  the  Congress  of  Verona.  Th  p  p  t  b  ht  f  w  d  by  the 
French  Plenipotentiary  in  the  Conferences  of  the  Allied  Cabinets  were 
founded  on  this  state  of  things.  Those  propositions  did  not  relate  to  any 
project  of  carrying  attack  into  the  heart  of  the  Spanish  Monarchy,  but 
were  In  the  nature  of  inquiries: — Ist.  What  countenance  France  might 
espect  to  receive  from  the  Allies,  if  fihe  should  find  herself  under  the 
necessityof  breaking  off  diplomatic  intercourse  with  the  Court  of  Madrid? 
and,  2ndly,  What  assistance,  in  supposed  cases  of  outrage  to  be  com- 
mitted, or  of  violence  to  be  menaced  by  Spain?  These  cases  were  all 
contingent  and  precautionary.  The  answers  of  the  three  Continental 
Powers  were  of  a  correspondent  character. 

The  result  of  the  discussions  at  Verona  was  a  determination  of  His 
Majesty's  Allies,  the  Emperors  of  Austria  and  Kussia  and  the  King  of 
Prussia: — 1st.  To  make  known  to  the  Cabinet  of  Madrid,  through  their 
respective  Ministers  at  that  Court,  their  sentiments  upon  the  necessity 
of  a  change  in  the  present  system  of  the  Spanish  Government;  and,  in 
the  event  of  an  unsatisfactory  answer  to  that  communication,  to  recall 
their  respective  Ministers,  and  to  break  off  all  diplomatic  intercourse  with 
Spain.  2ndly,  To  make  common  cause  with  France  against  Spain,  in 
certM.n  specified  eases;  cases,  as  has  been  already  observed,  altogether 
contingent  and  precautionary. 

His  Majesty's  Plenipotentiary  declined  concurring  in  these  measures; 
not  only  because  he  was  unauthorized  to  pledge  the  faith  of  his  r^joo-i 
Government  to  any  hypothetical  engagement,  but  because  "his  <-         J 
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Government  had,  from  the  month  of  April,  1820,  uniformly  reoom- 
mended  to  the  Powers  of  the  alliance  to  abstain  from  aH  interference  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  Spain ;  and  because,  having  been  from  the  same 
period  entirely  unacquainted  with  whatever  transactions  might  have 
taken  place  between  France  and  Spain,  bis  Government  could  not  judge 
on  what  grounds  the  Cabinet  of  the  Tuileries  meditated  a  possible  dis- 
continuance of  diplomatic  relations  with  the  court  of  Madrid,  or  on  what 
grounds  they  apprehended  an  occurrence,  apparently  so  improbable,  as 
a  commencement  of  hostilities  against  France  by  Spain. 

No  proof  was  produced  to  His  Majesty's  Plenipotentiary  of  the  exists 
enoe  of  any  design  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  Government  to  invade  the 
territory  of  France ;  of  any  attempt  to  introduce  disaffection  among  her 
soldiery,  or  of  any  project  to  undermine  her  political  institutions  ;  and 
80  long  as  the  struggles  and  disturbances  of  Spain  should  be  confined 
within  the  circle  of  her  own  territory,  they  could  not  be  admitted  by  the 
British  Government  to  afford  any  plea  of  foreign  interference.  If  the 
end  of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  saw  all  Europe 
combined  against  France,  it  was  not  on  account  of  the  internal  changes 
which  FranLC  thought  necessary  for  her  own  political  and  civil  refonna- 
laon,  but  because  she  attempted  to  propagate,  first  her  principles,  and 
afterwards  her  dominion  by  the  sword. 

Impossible  as  it  was  for  his  Majesty  to  be  party  to  the  measures  con- 
certed at  Verona  with  respect  to  Spain,  his  Majesty's  Plenipotentiary 
declared,  that  the  British  Government  could  only  endeavour,  through  his 
Majesty's  Minister  at  the  Court  of  the  Catholic  King,  "  to  allay  the  fer- 
ment which  those  measures  might  occasion  at  Madrid,  and  to  do  all  the 
good  in  his  power." 

Tip  to  this  period  no  communication  had  taken  place  between  his 
Majesty  and  the  Court  of  Madrid,  as  to  the  discussions  at  Verona.  But 
about  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  his  Majesty's  Plenipotentiary,  on  his 
return  from  Verona,  at  Paris,  Spain  expressed  a  desire  for  the  "friendly 
interposition"  of  his  Majesty  to  avert  the  calamities  of  war ;  Spain  dis- 
tinctly limited  this  desire  to  the  employment  of  such  "  good  offices,"  on 
the  part  of  Great  Britain,  as  would  not  be  inconsistent  with  "  the  most 
strictly  conceived  system  of  neutrality."  Nor  has  any  period  occurred 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  intercourse  of  the  British  Government  with 
Spain,  at  which  the  Spanish  Government  has  been  for  one  moment  led, 
by  that  of  Great  Britain,  to  believe  tlat  the  policy  of  his  Majesty  in  a 
contest  between  France  and  Spain,  would  be  other  than  neutral. 

In  pursuance  of  this  recjiiest,  and  of  his  previous  declaration  at  Verona, 
bis  Majesty's  Plenipotentiary  received  instructions  at  Paris,  to  make  to 
the  French  Government  the  offer  of  his  Majesty's  mediation.  In  making 
this  offer  the  British  Government  deprecated,  from  motives  of  expediency 
r*7fiin  "^  ^^'^  ^^  ^^'^^  considerations  ""of  justice,  the  employment  towards 
L  -1  Spain  of  a  language  of  reproach  or  intimidation.  They  repre- 
sented, as  matter  of  no  light  moment,  the  first  breach,  by  whatever  Power, 
of  that  general  pacific  settlement  which  had  been  so  recently  established, 
and  at  the  cost  of  so  many  sufl'eriugB  and  sacrifices  to  all  nations.  Nor 
did  they  disguise  ftom  the  French  G-overament  the  anxiety  with  which 
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they  looked  forward  to  all  the  possible  issues  of  a  new  war  in  Europe,  if 
onee  begun. 

In  addition  to  suggestions  such  as  these,  the  British  Government 
endeavoured  to  learn  from  the  Cabinet  of  the  Tuileries  the  nature  and 
amount  of  the  specific  grievances  of  which  his  Most  Christian  Majesty 
complained  against  Spain ;  and  of  such  specific  measures  of  redress  or 
conciliation,  on  the  part  of  Spain,  as  would  arrest  the  progress  of  His 
Most  Christian  Majesty's  warlike  preparations. 

The  French  Govemnicnt  declined  the  formal  mediation  of  His  Majesty's 
alleging,  in  substance,  that  the  necessity  of  its  warlike  preparations  was 
founded,  not  so  much  upon  any  direct  cause  of  complaint  against  Spain, 
which  might  be  susceptible  of  accurate  specification  and  of  practical 
adjustment,  as  upon  the  general  position  in  which  the  two  kingdoms 
found  themselves  placed  towards  each  other; — upon  the  effect  which  all 
that  was  passing,  and  had  been  for  some  time  passing,  in  Spain,  produced 
upon  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  Hie  Most  Christian  Majesty's  domi- 
nions; npon  the  burden someness  of  that  defensive  armament  which 
France  bad  thought  hereelf  obliged  to  establish  on  her  frontier  towards 
Spain,  and  which  it  was  alike  inconvenient  to  her  to  maintain ;  or,  with- 
out some  change  of  circumstances  which  would  justify  such  change  of 
counsel,  to  withdraw ; — upon  a  state  of  things,  in  short,  which  it  was 
easier  to  understand  than  to  define;  but  which,  taken  altogether,  was  so 
intolerable  to  France,  that  open  hostility  would  be  far  preferable  to  it. 
War  would  at  least  have  a  tendency  to  some  conclusion ;  whereas  the 
existing  state  of  the  relations  between  France  and  Spain  might  continue 
for  an  indefinite  time  :  increasing  every  day  the  difficulties  of  Spain,  and 
propagating  disquietude  and  alarm  throughout  the  French  army  and 
nation. 

But  although  His  Most  Christian  Majesty's  Government  declined,  on 
these  grounds,  a  formal  mediation,  they  professed  an  earnest  desire  for 
peace,  and  accepted  his  Majesty's  "good  offices"  with  Spain  fur  that 
object. 

Contemplating  all  the  mischiefs  which  war  might  inflict  upon  Prance, 
and,  through  France,  ultimately,  perhaps,  upon  all  Europe ;  and  which 
it  must  inflict  more  immediately  and  inevitably,  upon  Spain, — whole  inter- 
nal animosities  and  agitations  a  foreign  war  could  not  but  exasperate  and  pro- 
long— the  British  Government  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity 
of  peace  for  both  kingdoms;  and  resolved,  therefore,  whether  invested 
or  not  with  *the  formal  character  of  mediator,  to  make  every  r-:(,naK-i 
efibrt,  and  to  avail  itself  of  every  chance  for  the  prevention  of  ■-  J 
hostilities.  The  question  was  now  become  a  question  simply  and  entirely 
between  Spain  and  France;  and  the  practical  point  of  the  inquiry  was, 
not  so  much  how  the  relations  of  those  two  Governments  had  been  brought 
into  their  present  awkward  complication,  as  how  that  complication  could 
be  solved  without  recourse  to  arms,  and  an  amicable  adjustment  produced, 
through  mutual  explanation  and  concession. 

Nothing  could  have  induced  his  Majesty  to  suggest  to  the  Spanish 
nation,  a  revision  of  its  political  institutions  as  the  price  of  bis  Majesty's 
friendship.     But  Spaniards  of  all  parties  and  descriptions  admitted  some 
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modifications  of  the  Constitution  of  1812  to  be  indispensably  necessary; 
and  if  in  such  a  criaia  as  that  in  which  Spain  now  found  herself  dis- 
tracted at  onee  by  the  miseries  of  civil  war  and  by  the  apprehension  of 
foreign  invasion, — the  adoption  of  modifications,  so  admitted  to  be  de- 
sirable in  themselves,  might  afford  a  prospect  of  composing  her  internal 
dissensions,  and  might  at  the  same  time  furnish  to  the  French  Govern- 
ment a  motive  for  withdrawing  from  the  menacing  position  which  it  had 
assumed  towards  Spain,  the  British  Government  felt  that  no  scruple  of 
delicacy,  or  fear  of  misconstruction,  ought  to  restrain  them  from  avow- 
ing an  earnest  wish  that  the  Spaniards  could  prevail  upon  themselves  to 
consider  of  such  modifications,  or  at  least  to  declare  their  disposition  to 
consider  them  hereafter. 

It  is  useless  now  to  diseusa  what  might  have  been  the  result  of  his 
Majesty's  anxious  endeavours  to  bring  about  an  accommodation  between 
Prance  and  Spain,  if  nothing  had  occurred  to  interrupt  their  progress. 
Whatever  might  be  the  indisposition  of  the  Spanish  Government  to  take 
the  first  step  towards  such  an  accommodation,  it  cannot  be  disguised  that 
the  principles  avowed,  and  the  pretensions  put  forward  by  the  French 
Government,  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  at  the  opening  of  the  Cham- 
bers at  Paris,  created  new  obstacles  to  the  success  of  friendly  intervention. 
The  communication  of  that  speech  to  the  British  Government  waa  ac- 
companied, indeed,  with  renewed  assurances  of  the  pacific  disposition  of 
France ;  and  the  French  ministers  adopted  a  construction  of  the  paaaage 
most  likely  to  create  an  unfavourable  impression  in  Spain,  which  strip- 
ped it  of  part  of  its  objectionable  character.  But  all  the  attempts  of  the 
British  Government  to  give  effect  at  Madrid  to  such  assurances  and  ex- 
planations proved  unavailing.  The  hopes  of  success  became  gradually 
fainter,  and  have  now  vanished  altogether. 

It  remains  only  to  describe  the  conduct  which  it  is  his  Majesty's  de- 
sire and  intention  to  observe  in  a  conflict  between  two  nations,  to  each 
of  whom  bis  Majesty  is  bound  by  the  ties  of  amity  and  alliance. 
r*"fifil  *The  repeated  disavowal  by  bis  Most  Christian  Majesty's  Govern- 
L  -I  mentjofall  views  of  ambition  and  aggrandizMnent,forbids  the  sus- 
picion of  any  design  on  the  partof  France  to  establisha  permanent  military 
occupation  of  Spain,  or  to  force  his  Catholic  Majesty  into  any  measures 
derogatory  to  the  independence  of  his  Crown,  or  to  his  existing  relations 
with  other  Powers. 

The  repeated  assurances  which  his  Majesty  baa  received  of  the  deter- 
mination of  France  to  respect  the  dominions  of  his  Most  Faithful  Ma- 
jesty, relieve  his  Majesty  from  any  apprehension  of  being  called  upon  to 
fulfil  the  obligations  of  that  intimate  defensive  connection  which  has  so 
long  subsisted  between  the  Crowns  of  Great  Britain  and  Portugal. 

With  respect  to  the  provinces  in  America,  which  have  thrown  off  their 
allegiance  to  the  Crown  of  Spain,  time  and  the  course  of  events  appear 
to  have  substantially  decided  their  separation  from  the  mother  country ; 
although  the  formal  recognition  of  those  provinces  as  Independent  States, 
by  his  Majesty,  may  be  hastened  or  retarded  by  various  external  circum- 
stances, as  well  as  by  the  more  or  less  satisfactory  progress  in  each  State, 
towards  a  regular  and  settled  form  of  government.    Spain  has  long  been 
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apprised  of  his  Majesty's  opinions  upon  this  subject.  Disclaiming  in  the 
most  solemn  manner  any  intention  of  appropriating  to  himself  the 
smallest  portion  of  the  late  Spanish  possessions  in  America,  his  Majesty 
is  satisfied  that  no  attempt  will  be  made  by  France  to  bring  under  her 
dominion  any  of  those  possessions,  either  by  conquest  or  by  ceasion,  from 
Spain, 

This  frank  explanation  upon  the  points  on  which  perhaps  alone  the 
possibility  of  any  collision  of  France  with  Great  Britain  can  be  appre- 
hended in  a  war  between  France  and  Spain,  your  Excellency  will  repre- 
sent to  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  aa  dictated  by  an  earnest  desire  to  be  en- 
abled to  preserve,  in  that  war,  a  strict  and  undeviating  neutrality;  a 
neutrality  not  liable  to  alteration  towarda  either  party,  so  long  as  the 
honour  and  Just  interests  of  Great  Britain  are  eqnalty  respected  by  both. 

I  am  commanded,  in  ooncluaion,  to  direct  your  Excellency  to  declare 
to  the  French  Minister  that  his  Majeaty  will  be  at  all  times  ready  to 
renew  the  interposition  of  his  good  offices,  for  the  purpose  of  terminating 
those  hostilities  which  hia  Majesty  has  so  anxiously,  although  ineffec- 
tually, endeavoured  to  avert. 


i.  the  Et.  Hon.  Sit  Charles  Stuart. 


1,  &e., 

Geoeoe  Canmimo, 


*APPENDIX  V. 


[*767] 

Poieer  of  the  Sigh  Court  of  Admiralty  to  act  as  a  Court  of  Interna- 
tional Law  in  time  of  ■  War,  mthoitt  a  Prize  Act ;  and  as  to  Juris- 
diction of  Prize  Gotirtoverr  Freight.  Argumentof  Queen' b  Advocate 
{Lord  i^totoell)  in  Smart  v.  Wolff,  3  Durnford  and  East's  Pej>orls, 


The  mai^inal  note  is  as  follows  : — 

>'  The  Admiralty  Court  has  jurisdiction  over  the  question  of  freight, 
claimed  by  a  neutral  master  against  the  captor,  who  has  taken  the  goods 
as  prize.  And  a  monition  having  issued,  after  the  goods  were  condemned 
and  decreed  to  be  delivered  to  the  captors,  at  the  suit  of  such  master 
gainst  the  plaintifis  aa  owners  or  agents  of  the  prize  goods  to  bring  into 
court  the  produce  remaining  in  their  hands  to  answer  the  freight,  this 
Court  refused  a  prohibition;  though  no  fidejussory  caution  had  been 
takcD  before  the  gooda  were  delivered  to  the  captor,  but  the  question  of 
freight  had  been  reserved  by  thet  erms  of  the  decree  for  future  con- 
sideration." 

The  argument  is  as  follows : — 

"  The  Advocate  General  (Sir  William  Scott,)  Bearoroft  and  Bower, 
showed  cause  against  the  rule  for  prohibition ;  and  submitted  two  pro- 
positions to  the  court.  First,  that  the  Court  of  Admiralty  has  power  by 
a  monition  to  order  in  the  proceeds  of  a  prize  from  any  person,  in  whose 
hands  they  are  charged  (and  not  denied)  to  be,  for  the  purpose  of  adju- 
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dieation,  and  to  enforce  the  sentence  of  adjudication.  And  2dly,  That 
this  power  subsists  till  the  enforcement  of  a  sentence  of  adjudication  on 
all  prize  claims  arising  from  the  captare.  As  to  the  first ;  although  the 
priae  court  of  the  Admiralty  acts  principally  in.  rem,  yet  it  possesses  a 
complete  and  original  power  over  the  persons  of  the  captors,  and  those 
who  by  their  acts  become  possessed  of  the  proceeds  of  a  prize.  Ey  the 
capture  the  thing  is  acquired  not  to  the  individua],  but  to  the  State;  and 
though  it  isnowusaallyput  into  the  hands  of  the  captors,  it  remains  in  con- 
templation of  law  in  the  custody  of  the  public.  Formerly  it  actually  did 
remain  in  their  custody,  as  is  still  the  case  in  al!  foreign  countries  :  it  is 
merely  for  the  convenience  of  the  captors  that  the  English  admiralty  per- 
mits them  to  take  possession  of  the  property.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  it  is  so  held  hy  them  as  affenis  of  the  court,  and  not  in  right 
offrnperty  ;  and  therefore  their  possession  may  be  divested  by  the  act 
of  the  court,  either  ex  officio,  or  on  the  application  of  the  parties  inter- 
ested, showing  good  cause  for  taking  it  out  of  their  hands.  Now  if 
r*7fiSn  *'^^  captor  himself  be  compellable  to  bring  in  the  proceeds  of  the 
•-  J  prize,  his  agent  must  be  equally  so,  since  they  are  both  the  agents 
of  the  public.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  contend  that  a  case  may  not 
exist  in  which  a  person  charged  to  be  possessed  of  the  proceeds  of  a  prize 
may  not  show  a  sufficient  cause  why  the  monition  should  not  be  enforced, 
either  hy  denying  the  fact  of  possession,  or  by  giving  some  satisfactory 
plea  why  the  possession  should  not  be  delivered  up.  It  is  sufficient  in 
this  ease  that  such  a  monition  may  issue,  calling  on  the  parties  to  show 
why  the  proceeds  should  not  be  brought  into  court.  It  may  be  admitted 
that  no  such  power  as  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  prize  acts ;  but  there  are 
many  undoubted  privileges  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty  which  are  not  given 
by  them.  The  prize  acts  are  of  a  modern  date,  and  form  indeed  but  a 
very  small  portion  of  the  law  of  the  Admiralty.  They  were  drawn  up 
principally  for  the  direction  of  the  Vice  Admiralty  Courts,  to  which  a 
jurisdiction  over  questions  of  prize  was  thereby  for  the  first  time  given. 
But  a  great  part  of  the  Admiralty  jurisdiction  is  founded  on  the  estab- 
lished usage,  and  (as  it  were\  the  common  law  of  the  Admiralty.  It  is 
not  contended  that  the  Admiralty  has  a  jurisdiction  inconsistent  with 
those  statutes  j  but  being  affirmative  acts,  they  leave  every  other  matter, 
not  thereby  specially  provided  for,  as  it  was  before.  And  notwithstand- 
ing those  statutes  require  that  bail  shall  be  taken  in  some  oases,  when 
the  possession  of  the  prize  is  given  up,  yet  they  do  not  destroy  the  lien 
which  the  Admiralty  has  in  rem.  When  the  claimant  is  a  foreigner,  or 
insolvent,  it  is  prudent  to  take  a  pergonal  security ;  but  the  real  security 
(the  thing  Itself)  still  continues  so  long  as  it  remains  within  the  reach  of 
the  process  of  the  Court.  The  suggestion  proceeds  on  an  idea  that  the 
Admiralty  has  only  jurisdiction  over  the  thing,  and  that,  when  the  pos- 
session is  given  up,  it  has  no  longer  any  jurisdiction  upon  the  subject, 
except  to  the  amount  of  the  stipulation  given  hy  the  parties.  Sureties, 
indeed,  axeonly  answerable  to  the  amount  of  the  stipulation;  but  the  prize 
courtofthcAdiniralty  has  also  ajurisdiction  over  every  person,  who  obtains 
the  possession  of  the  proceeds  of  any  prize.  And  there  is  a  material  dis- 
tinction in  this  respect  between  the  instance  and  the  prize  court  of  the  Ad- 
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miratty.  The  former  proceeds  originally  liy  arrest,  in  order  to  compel  liail 
to  be  given  to  submit  to  its  jurisdiction  ;  but  that  is  not  done  in  the  prize 
court,  whose  jiarisdiction  is  founded  on  a  higher  authority  than  the  mere 
consent  of  the  parties  ;  it  Is  founded  on  the  right  to  enforce  the  Law  of 
Nations.  That  such  a  power  as  this  now  contended  for  is  necessary  can- 
not be  disputed.  Conrts  of  Admiralty  are  the  only  tribunals  to  which 
neutral  subjects  can  resort  on  complaints  arising  in  time  of  war.  It  ia 
stipulated  between  all  the  maritime  powers  of  Europe,  that  there  shall 
be  a  Court  of  Admiralty  in  their  respective  *dominions ;  and  in  pRBon-i 
this  country  it  also  subsists  on  the  footing  of  ancient  and  estab-  L  J 
lished  usage.  Then  it  would  be  absurd  to  allow  the  existence  of  such 
a  court,  and  to  deny  it  the  necessary  power  of  enforcing  its  own  decrees. 
For  if  it  has  no  power  of  ordering  in  the  proceeds  of  a  prize  which  iscarried 
into  a  neutral  port,  and  sold,  and  the  produce  remitted  to  the  agents  of  the 
captors  here,  there  must  necessarily  be  a  failure  of  justice.  But  the  con- 
stant and  regular  exercise  of  this  power  is  a  decisive  proof  of  its  legality. 
In  the  course  of  the  last  war  several  instances  of  this  sort  occurred,  where 
the  prize  court  of  Admiralty  esereised  the  jurisdiction  now  contended 
for,  and  their  proceedings  were  confirmed  by  the  court  of  appeals.  One 
of  them  was  in  the  instance  of  the  Buoen  Consago,  which  was  a  prize 
taken  by  an  English  ship,  and  carried  into  Lisbon,  where  the  proceeds 
were  lodged  in  an  English  house  under  the  firm  of  Mayne  and  Co. :  after 
condemnation  of  the  car^o  there,  which  was  confirmed  on  appeal  here,  a 
claim  was  set  up  on  the  part  of  the  joint  captors  for  their  proportion  of 
the  prize  ;  and  a  monition  was  accordingly  issued  from  the  court  of  ap- 
peal (at  which  court  the  Lords  Camden  and  Grantley  were  present,)  re- 
quiring Mayne  and  Co.  to  bring  the  proceeds  into  court;  for  disobeying 
which  monition  an  attachment  issued  on  the  5th  of  July,  1786 ;  and  in 
consequence  of  that  the  proceeds  were  brought  in.  The  cases  of  the 
Miserieordia,  the  Jean  de  Theodore,  the  Vrow  Maria,  the  Nostra  Seignora 
Be  Saragossa,  and  the  Santa  l^ita,  were  also  mentioned  as  similar  instances. 
Th^  power  of  the  Admiralty  was  also  incidentally  recognized  in  Parlia- 
ment in  1785,  when  a  Bill  was  brought  in  for  the  purpose  of  compelling 
the  prize  agents  to  deliver  the  proceeds  of  the  capture  at  St.  Eustatia 
into  the  hands  of  certain  commissioners ;  but  that  bill  was  dismissed  on 
the  ground  that  the  Admiralty  Court  had  a  competent  power  to  compel 
the  production  of  the  proceeds,  if  a  proper  case  were  made  out.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  a  monition  has  since  issued  against  these  agents ;  some 
of  whom  are  indeed  out  of  the  reach  of  the  process  of  the  court,  but  the 
others  are  made  amenable.  Then  if  it  be  objected  that  as  all  events  this 
power  of  the  Admiralty  only  exists  till  sentence  of  condemnatiouj  and 
that  afterwards  its  jurisdiction  is  at  an  end,  for  that  then  the  parties  hold 
^3  of  the  prize  not  as  agents,  but  in  right  of  property ;  it  is 


"2dly.  That  that  power  subsists  after  a  general  adjudication,  until 
all  claims  respecting  the  prize  are  determined.  Those  claims  may  arise 
from  threedifferont  parties;  thecaptorenemy,the  captured  enemy,  or  a  neu- 
tral The  rights  of  the  latterformthemostimportantobjectof  the  atten- 
tion of  the  prize  court ;  for  with  regard  to  enemies,  theoondemnation  puts  a 
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P^-„|,,  final  end  to  their  claims ;  but  it  is  otherwise  with  respect  to  the 
L  J  *iieutrals,  -whose  claims  ariee  after  condemnation;  and  the  con- 

demnation itself  is  subject  to  &uch  rights  as  neutrals  may  have  in  the 
property.  The  neutral  master,  who  is  a  mere  carrier,  has  a  lien  on  the 
cargo  for  freight  and  espensea ;  and  this  lien  atill  continues,  notwith- 
standing a  general  condemnation,  for  the  cargo  is  condemned  subject  tfl 
his  right.  The  master  is  no  party  to  the  suit  respecting  the  question  of 
prize;  and  a  judgment  can  only  conclude  those  who  are  parties  to  the 
suit.  And  in  this  particular  case  the  plaintiffe  are  bound  by  their  own 
agreement :  for  the  cargo  was  put  into  their  hands  with  an  express  reser- 
vation, of  the  queition  of  freight,  to  he  heard  in  the  regular  course  of 
causes.  So  that  this  cargo  was  only  delivered  to  them  conditionally,  and 
a  part  of  this  cargo  sufficient  to  answer  the  claim  for  freight  and  expenses 
has  not  been  condemned  at  all.  Neither  can  it  be  said  that  the  question  of 
freight  is  to  be  determined  of  course,  because  the  master  is,  in  general, 
entitledta  freightand  expenses  jforhisolaimissubject  to  many  exceptions, 
which  cannot  be  determined  without  involving  in  it  the  question  of  prize ; 
as  if  the  captor  plead  that  the  goods  were  contraband,  therea  direct  question 
arises  whether  the  freight  does  not  become  prize  as  well  as  the  goods. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  subjects  which  are  agitated  in  the  Admi- 
ralty Court,  because  it  may  be  affected  by  particular  Treaties,  the  Law  of 
Nations,  Proclamations,  or  Orders  in  Council.  Or  if  the  captor  plead 
that  the  neutral  refused  search,  or  sailed  under  convoy  of  the  enemy's 
ships  of  war,  or  conveyed  iatelligenceto  the  enemy;  they  also  are  waivers 
of  the  rights  of  neutrality,  and  must  be  discussed  before  the  question  of 
freight  can  be  determined ;  but  of  none  of  them  can  the  common  law 
courls  take  cognizance.  The  question  of  freight  must  be  determined  by 
the  same  court  which  determines  the  principal  question  of  prize ;  other- 
wise the  courts  of  common  law  must  be  converted  into  prize  courts.  It 
may  be  said  that  the  freight  may  be  adjudged  in  the  Admiralty,  and 
that  a  proceeding  may  be  instituted  in  a  common  law  court  to  enforce 
that  decree  ;  but  it  would  be  in  vain  for  the  Admiralty  to  adjudge  the 
question  of  prize,  if  they  could  not  order  the  proceeds  to  be  brought  into 
their  court.  If  they  could  not  give  effect  to  their  own  adjudication,  they 
would  have  a  power  of  adjudging  that  which  they  could  not  execute,  and 
the  common  law  courte  would  have  to  execute  that  decree,  the  justice  of 
which  they  could  not  examine;  a  species  of  judicature  not  only  vexatious 
to  the  subject,  but  also  degrading  to  both  the  courts.  This  jurisdiction 
now  claimed  by  the  Admiralty  was  recognized  by  Lord  Mansfield  lu 
Livingston  and  Another  v.  M'Kenzie,  at  Nisi  Prius  iu  1766.  The  ship 
r*77n  Margaret^a)  was  taken  in  the  war  before  the  last  by  *a  king's 
I-         -I  ship,  but  restored  by  the  sentence  of  the  Vice  Admiralty  Court 

(o)  In  1762,  this  vessel,  being  the  property  of  Livingston  and  Welsh  of  New 
York,  sailed  from  flience  wifi  a  cargo  of  iumber  and  provisions  bound  to  Jamaica, 
where  she  delivered  her  cargo ;  and  with,  the  proceeds  amounting  to  1300i.  in 
Bpecie  she  proceeded  on  a  farther  voyage  to  the  Spanish  settlement  of  Monti 
Christe,  in  the  course  of  which  she  waa  taken  by  his  Majesty's  ship  the  "Defiance," 
commanded  by  Captain  M'Kensie.  He  took  the  specie  out  of  the  ship,  and  put  a 
prize  master  and  mariiiera  on  board  to  conduct  her  to  Jamaica]  but  before  her 
arrival  there  she  was  captured  by  a  French  ship  of  war,  and  carried  into  Port  au 
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in  Jamaica ;  that  sentence  was  confirmed  on  appeal  here,  and  the  cause 
was  remitted  back  to  Jamaica.  The  captured,  however,  brought  an  action 
here  at  eommon  law,  founded  on  the  sentence  of  reversal ;  but  Lord 
Mansfield  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  maiutainible  or  the  question 
aiose  out  of  a  prize  cause,  and  that  th  C  t.  f  \d  altj  ought  to 
enforce  their  own  decrees ;  and  he  no  t  d  th  pi  t  ff  In  deter- 
mining a  question  of  this  kind,  the  sit  t  f  tral  1  entitled 
to  some  consideration;  thej  are  brought  t  1 1  <^t  w  th  t  any  mis- 
conduct on  their  parts,  on  account  of  h  td  t  b  tw  th  nd  some 
other  country;  and  if  they  were  subje  t  t  th  t  d  pense  of 
instituting  a  fresh  suit  in  a  eommon  law  court,  after  having  gone  through 
al!  the  proceedings  in  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  it  would  be  an  inducement 
to  foreign  powers  in  time  of  war  to  enter  into  armed  neutralities," 


♦APPENDIX  VI.  [*772] 

Right  to  Cajttare  Enetny't  Goods  in  Nev,tral  Bottoms.  Opinion  of 
Laftipredi.  (From,  "  Commerdo  dei  Popoli  Neutraii  in  tempo  di 
guerra,  Trattato  di  Gio.  M.  Lampredi.  In  Firense,  1788.  PartK 
\,pp.  149-153.) 


Del  resto  non  avvi  esecuzione  di  diritto  perfetto,  che  nonreohi  n 
e  danno  a  qualehe  individuo.  lo  aizo  il  mio  edifizio,  e  tolgo  la  luce  al 
mio  vicino,  circondo  di  siepe  un  oampo,  e  impediseo  U  comodo  pasao  al 
confinanti  proprietary ;  vendo  le  mie  grasce,  e  diminuisco  il  prezzo  di 
quelle  degli  aitri,  perchfe  seemano  i  compratori :  intraprendo  un  genere 
di  commercio,  e  diminuisco  il  guadagno  di  un  terzo  che  era  solo  a  sarlo 
ec  :  ma  per  queste  molestia,  che  risente  qualche  individuo  1' esecuzione 
di  quel  diritti  non  si  potrebbe  impedire,  se  non  nel  caso  dell'  eatrema 
neccssltil,  nella  collisione  dei  diritti,  o  con  le  cautela  esposte  di  sopra. 
Anche  il  diritto  naturale  dei  neutraii  di  segultare  con  le  Nazione  Bellige- 
ranti  il  solito.  Commercio  reca  pregiudiaio  alle  medesime  ;  molte  Navi 
neutraJi  cariehe  di  Merci  nemiehe  eviteranno  la  vigilauzo  degli  Armatori, 
ma  per  questo  quel  diritto  non  S  men  giusto. 

Prince,  where  she  was  condemned  to  the  French  captors.  Captain  M'Keazie  soon 
afterwards  ijistituted  a  suit  in  the  Vice-Admiraltj  Court  in  Jamaica  against  the 
specie,  which  he  either  kept  In  his  posscssioa  or  bad  paid  into  the  hands  of  hie 
agent  there.  A  claim  was  then  set  up  by  the  master  for  the  ship  as  the  property 
of  Livingston  and  Welch,  British  subjects,  residing  at  New  York,  and  for  the  specie, 
as  the  property  of  the  said  owners  aad  of  him  the  claimant,  also  a  British  subject. 
On  the  29th  of  October,  1762,  after  hearing  the  cause,  the  Judge  of  the  Viee-Admi- 
rally  Court  at  Jamaica  decreed  the  sum  of  13001.  in  the  possession  of  the  captor  to 
be  restored  lo  the  claimant,  and  the  ship  and  the  rest  of  the  effects  on  board  at 
the  time  of  the  capture,  or  the  full  value,  to  be  also  restored  to  the  claimant. 
From  this  decree  Captain  M'Keniiie  appealed  to  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Appeals 
in  prize  causes,  who  on  the  1st  of  May,  1764,  afSrtned  the  sentence  below,  and 
decreed  tbe  cause  to  be  remitted.  About  two  years  after  this  decree  the  action 
was  brought  here. 

October,  1857.— 3i 
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Questa  riflessione  mi  fa  strada  a  togHer  di  mezzo  le  sopra  esposte  eon- 
tradizione.  So  b  lecito,  dieono  alcuni,  predar  la  roba  del  nemico  ovunque 
si  trovi,  ed  anche  sopra  i  Bastimenti  pacifioi,  eon  lesione  evidente  della 
libertfi  dei  Neutrali,  o  ci6  perch^  il  nemico  ha  diritto  di  diminuir  le  forze 
dell'  altro  all'  infinito,  all'  effetto  di  disporlo  alia  pace,  perchS  non  h  lecito 
arrestare,  e  impedire  i  Neutrali,  che  portano  alle  Spiagge  nemiche  Merci 
lor  proprie  ?  Non  traggono  da  queste  i  Jlemici  un  rinforzo,  che  reca  all' 
aitra  parte  un  danno  irreparabile  ?  PerohS  6  illecito  il  prjmo,  e  lecito,  il 
secondo  ?  Percli6  la  necessity.,  della  tua  difesa  ti  permette  di  attaccar 
la  libertJi,  ed  indipendenza  di  quelle,  che  portano  le  Merci,  appartenenti 
ai  nemici,  e  non  ti  permette  di  far  lo  eteaso  con  i  Neutrali  che  portano  le 
loro  proprie  Merci  ?  Pcrche,  io  rispondo,  il  danno  della  preda  cade  quasi 
tutto  sopra  i  Nemici,  e  quel  pooo  che  cade  sopra  gli  Amici,  e  Neutrali,  si 
puii,  com6  Bi  6  veduto,  facilmonte  riparare  ma  il  danno  che  risentirebhero 
i  Neotrali  dall'  easere  impedilj  di  vendere  come  prima  faceyano  le  loro 
Merci  natarali,  e  induatriall  alle  Nazioni,  che  era  per  accidente  sono  in 
Gnerra,  caderebbe  tutto  sopra  di  loro  n6  si  potrcbbe  in  alcun  modo  ripa 
rare  ;c!ie         p  pt«  dltptllC  gt 

non  avesse  Idttdrrt       tttl^        dNtll  an 

M  tl     11    N  m  ff       d      p  mp    d      m 

L   "   J  pr    1  tant  t    tt  1    d    p    m  t         b     d  m 

■Miinistrarla  esmdmllt         p  dllmdm  d 


N  pb  ftdU  tldd 

triali,  che  srpjd!llt  i  ht        ddttp 

fetti,  che  s  t  11  p    m  tl     1  d    q     11       h 

impedite  ahbb         d  h  b  dl  npbl 

Questa      g         f  rtis   m  mi  p       t        [         d 

adeqaata       ptmhprs  It        mprsd  h 

non  avvi  ctd  1  tldLgdllN  dU    qual 

1'  una  perm  tte  1    p    d    d  11      b        m  B    t  m     t    1     N    tral 

r  altra  pe  m  tt         N     t    i    1  tra  p    t  ,     1  d  t    d  11       b    1         11 

NaEioni  nemjehe ;  ambedue  devono  esser  riguardate,  come  regoie  invio- 
labili  per  le  Nazioni  Bclligeranti,  e  per  i  PopoH  pacifici  in  tempo  di 
guerra,  ed  ambedue  son  fondate  in  ragione,  perchfe  salvano  ad  un  tempo 
medcsimo  e  i  Diritti  dei  Guerre^ianti,  e  quelii  dei  Neutrali,  tra  i  quali 
Be  i  Locatori  dell'  Opere,  e  delle  Navi  loro  risentono  qualche  danno, 
debbono  piuttosto  che  dei  Guerrcggianti,  dolersi  dell'  infortunio  della 
Guerra,  di  cul  gli  effetti  dannosi  e  funesti  sono  risentitj  pii,  b  meno  non 
solamente  da  loro,  ma  ancora  da  tutte  le  altre  Nazioni  Commeroianti,  e 
particolarmente  da  quelle,  che  erano  usate  ad  avere  an  commeroio  ordi- 
nario  con  le  Nazioni  in  Giierra.(a) 
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APPENDIX  Vm. 

TE  CAPTIVIS  ET  POSTLIMINIO,  ET  REDEMPTIS  AE  HOSTIEUS. 

{Extract  from  Voet,  Commentarius  ad  Pandectas.     Tom.  iv.  lib.  slis- 
tit.  XV.  p.  642.) 

SUMMABIA. 

I.  Quales  res  eapfae  per  hostes,  et  recuperatse,  postliminio  ad  dominos 
priores  redeant  ?  Quales  capti  ae  reversi  gaudeant  jure  postliminii  7 
An  et  dediti  ?  An  et  redempti,  lio^t  iutro  necdum  reddito,  et  an  qnasi 
pignori  Bint  pro  Intro  ?  An  et,  qui  sponte  aliquandiu  apud  hostes 
remanserunt,  et  post  redienint;  vel  redienint,  sed  animo  reraeandi  ad 
botes  ?     An  transfugse  ? 

n.  Quid  sit  jus  postliminii?  An,  et  quo  respectu  in  pace  postliminium 
ait  ?  Ad,  et  quandfi  postliminio  gandeant,  qui  per  pacis  conditionea 
reverai  sunt  ?  An  tempore  induciarum  ?  An  jas  postliminii  pertineat 
ad  ea,  qufe  apud  hostes  fiant  ?     An  ad  ea,  quse  facti  sunt  ?  ad  posaes- 

III.  Quid  moribus  obtineat  de  captis  in  bello  rebns  et  peraonis,  ac  variis 
circa  ea  dubiis  ?  remiss.  An  capta  statim  cedant  bostibus  jure  dominii, 
an  demim  postquim  intra  prscsidia  eonim  delata  sunt  ? 

IV.  De  jure  postliminii  circa  naves  per  hostes  eaptaa  cum  mercibus,  et 
post  recuperatas,  ex  jure  medio  et  reeentissirao  Ftederati  Belgii,  ac  pac- 
tion ibus  publicis. 

V.  De  capta  nave  bostili,  in  qua  snnt  merces  eorum,  qui  hostes  non 
sunt;  et  quid,  si  hoates  in  eas  merces  jus  aliquod  habeant?  An  in 
dubio  nave  bostili  vectse  res  priesumantur  bostiles  ?  Et  quid  circa 
btee  pactionibus  publicis  Ordinum  Generalium  cum  aliia  populis  defini- 
tum  sit  1 

VI.  An  navis  eorum,  qui  extra  belli  causam  erant,  per  nostros  capta 
hoates,  et  per  nos  iisdem  erepta,  pristinls  dominis  reddi  debeat  f 

*VII.  Quid  juris,  si  navis  non  vi  recepta,  sed  per  aliquem  re-  i-:|,iT~ -i 
dempta  sit,  verAm  pretio  viliore  ?  L         J 

I.  In  bello  justo  (qufid  nempe  populus  liber  alteri  populo  libero  indisit,) 
capta  cednnt  bostibus  eapientibns,  sed  recuperata  gaudent  jure  postliminii 
et  ad  pristinoB  dominos  revertuntur,  si  quidem  immobilia  sint,  non  item, 
si  mobilia,  nisi  sit  navis  longa  oneraria  propter  belli  usam,  vel  equus  freni 
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patiena,  quia  sine  culpa  equitis  proripere  sese  potuit.  L.  uavibus  2,  pr. 
et  §  seqq.j  1.  3,  ff.,  h.  t.  Sed  et  ipsi  cives  capti  aut  dediti  capientium 
quidem  servi  fiunt,  verim  iterum  roversi  ex  hoc  postUminii  jure  statum 
priatiaum  jaraque  omnia  per  captivitatem  amissa  recuperant,  non  niodo 
si  capti,  sed  etiam,  si  ex  vis  majoris  necessitate  dediti  sint,  1  cos  qui  4, 1 
retro  16,  et  passim,  ff.,  h.  t. ;  I.  si  quos  forte  19,  C.  h.  t  ,  vel  publico  de 
creto  hostibiis  quidem  dediti,  sod  ab  iis  non  receptl,  1,  ult  in  fine,  fl  ,  de 
legation. ;  non  tamen,  si  armis  positis  sese  turpiter  hostibus  deUennt , 
quo  de  casu  accipienda  1.  postliiuinio  17,  ff.,  i-  t. ;  nee,  si,  citm  es  picis 
eonditionibus  reverti  possent,  sua  vo]untate  apud  hostes  mansennt,  ac 
post  reyertantur,  1.  si  captivus  20,  fF.,  b.  t. ;  nee  reversi,  ted  cum  ammo 
ad  bostcs  remeandi,  1.  postUminii  jus  5,  §  ult.,  ff.,  b  t  ,  nee  illi,  qui 
priiis  malo  consilio  et  proditoris  animo  ad  hostes  transfagerunt  L  post- 
liminium 19,§  transftigso4,  ff.,  b.  t.  Nee  interest,  quantim  ad  jus  post 
liminii  attinet,  utrjim  Intro  dato,  redempti  ab  boatibus,  an  alitor  dimissi, 
aut  vi  aut  fallacid  potestatem  bostium  evadentes  reversi  sint,  1  nibil  in- 
terest 26,  fF.,  h.  t.;  ciiin  et  redempti  eodem  jure  gaudeant,  non  modo 
postquim  lutrum  redemptori  suo  restituerint,  sed  et  ante,  qu\m  pnmum 
scilicet  in  pristinum  limen  imperii  reversi  fuerint;  arg  I  mm  et  6  et  7, 
C.  b.  t. ;  de  postliminio  ;  1.  ab  bostibua  2,  C.  b.  t. ;  1.  qiii  testamento  20, 
potestatis  1,  ff.,  qui  testam.  fae.  poss. ;  ubi  ante  lutrum  redditum  inge 
nuitas  restituta  supponitur.  Und^  et  tanqu^m  ingenui  btereditatem  sibi 
delatam  vindieare  possunt,  1.  is  qui  liber  15,  C.  b.  t. ,  do  postliminio, 
lic6t  quodain  quasi  pignoris  jure  devincti  maneant  redemptori  suo,  doneo 
lutrum  ab  ipsis,  vel  ab  alio  quocumque  pro  ipsis,  restitutum  fiierit,  ut 
dictum  tit.  quse  res  pign.  dari,  num.  1;  vel  juris  interpretatione  pro 
restituta  habeatur,  dum  redemptor  illud  remisit,  I.  si  Ufaer.  11,  C,  b.  t., 
de  postlim. ;  vel  mulierem  redemptam  prostituit,  1.  fsedissimEe  7,  C.  b.  t. ; 
vol  earn  sibi  dusit  usorem,  L.  si  quia  ingenuam  21,  ff.,  h.  t. ;  1.  si  is, 
qui  13,  C.  h.t. 

II.  Est  autem  postliminium  jus  amissje  rei  recipiendso  ab  extraneo, 
et  in  statum  priatinum  rcstituendie  inter  nos  ac  liberoB  populos  Regesquc 
moribus  ao  legibus  constitutum :  nam  quod  belle  amisimus,  aut  etiam 
circa  heUum,  boc  si  rursua  reeipiamus,  dicimur  postliminio  reeipere. 
L.  postliminium  19,  ff.  b.  t.  Non  enim  in  bello  tantilm,  sed  et  in  pace 
postliminium  aliquo  respectu  esse,  manifestum  est  ex  Pomponio  in  1.  post- 
liminii  jus  5,  pr.  et  §  1,  2,  ff.,  b.  t.  Quemadmodum  et  pace  rediategrata 
postliminio  locus  ease  potest  in  bis,  qui  eo  usque  captivi  apud  hostes  man- 
r*'-'-8i  ^6runt;  *sed  tamen  non  alitor,  quilm  si  id  per  paois  conditiones 
L  -I  eautum  fuerit,  ut  ad  sues  revertaatnr  :  quod  ide6  plaeuisse  Ser- 
vius  Boribit,  quia  spem  revertendi  oivibus  in  virtute  bellied  magis,  qukm 
in  pace  esse,  Romani  voluerunt,  1.  in  bello  12,  ff.,  h.  t.  fin  cujus  leg^ 
prinoipio  pro  eo,  de  quihus  nihil  in  pactia,  legendnm  esse,  de  de  quibus 
id  in  paotis,  monet  ex  Petro  Fabro  ac  Cujacio  Gothofredns  in  notis,  et 
Hugo  Grotius,  de  jure  helU  et  pads,  lib.  3,  cap.  9,  num.  4;J  nisi  si  qui 
essen't,  qui  pacis  tempore  venerant  ad  alteros,  et  bello  sabito  exardeacente 
faeti  erant  belli  jure  servi  eorum,  apud  quos,  jam  hostes,  saa  facto,  vel 
magls /«(o  (ut  quosdam  legere  scribit  Siinon  van  Leeuwen,  in  notis,) 
adeijqvie  sine  culpsi  su&,  deprehendcbantur :  bos  enim  postlirainil  jure  in 
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pace  gaaclcre  eomprobatum  fuit,  ai  nOB  fcedere  cautum  fuerit,  ne  his  esset 
postliminii  jus.  D.  1.  in  bcllo  12,  in  fine  princip.,  ff.,  t,  t.  Plane 
indociaium  tempore  cim  in  breve  et  prseaena  tempus  eonvenlt,  ne  invi- 
cem  se  laccasant,  postliminium  non  esse  Paulns  auctor  eat.  D.  1.  post- 
liminium 19,  §  inducia)  1,  ff.,  h.  t.  Neque  etiam  jus  postliminii  ad  ea 
pertinet,  quse  apnd  hoatea  fiunt,  non  magis  quiim  fictio  legis  CorceliEe  : 
nisi  fictione  juris  intelligantur  retro  in  urbe  facta  esse,  §  ult,  Inst,  quib, 
nonestpermiss.  fac.  testam. ;  1.  ejus,  quiapud  8,  ff.,  quitestam.  fac.  poss. ; 
ai^.  !,  in  bello  12,  §  codicilli  5,  ff.,  h.  t. ;  I.  1,  C.  h,  t. ;  nee  per  boo  jus 
redintegrantur  ea,  quaa  faetl,  sed  tantiim  ea,  quse  juris  sunt,  sive  ilia  jura 
reverse  eommoda,  sive  gravia  sint;  quale  est  inter  alia  onus  tutelfe,  1. 
quamvis  jure  8,  ff.,  de  tutelse  et  ration,  distrahend,  §  ab  hostibua  2,  Inst, 
deAttilianotutore;  ac  proind^  non  posaessio,  qu»  in  se  apectata  tantilni 
facti  est,  si  ea  per  eaptivitatem  amissa  sit.  L.  denique  19,  ff.,  ex  quibus 
caua.  majores  25  annia;  1.  si  is,  qui  15,  ff.,  de  uaarpat.  et  usueap. ;  junot. 
1.  1,  §  furiosua  3,  ff.,  de  acquirend.  vel  amitt.  possess. 

III.  Quid  moribus  noatris  circa  res  belio  captas  obtineat,  quid  circa 
personas  ipaas  tostiles,  quid  juris  sit,  si  res  hostium  captse,  pet  hostes 
reoeptai,  iterumque  mox  per  alios  bosti  extortfe  sint,  pctendum  unfi  cum 
aliis  simUibua  ex  iia,  quse  acripsi  in  titul.  de  acquirend,  rerum  domin., 
numer.  8.  Et  quamvis  Hugoni  Grotio,  de  jure  belli,  libr.  S,  cap.  9,  num. 
16;  aliisque,  placeat, pnedam  perbostea  captam  turn  demum  eorum  fieri 
propriam  natural!  ratione,  ciJm  iatra  priesidia  bostium  delata  fuit,  arg.  1. 
Pomponiua  tractat.  44,  ff.,  de  acquir.  remm  domin. ;  1.  Pomponius  scri- 
bit,  8,  §  ult.,  ff.,  familse  ercisc;  I.  postliminii  5,  §  in  bello  1,  ff.,  b.  t.; 
verius  tamen,  etiam  antfi  per  solam  oocupationem  dominium  prasdai  hoa- 
tibus  aequiri ;  eilm  naturali  ratione  dominia  rerum  ii  possessione  coeperint, 
et  uli  cceio,  maii,  territ  capta  statim  capienti  cedunt,  iti  quoque  betlo 
capta,  qute  auporioribus  in  eo  oomparantur  k  Paulo  in  I.  1,  §  1,  ff.,  de 
acquir.  vel  amitt.  possess.  Adest  certfe  in  hoste  capiente  naturalia  appre- 
hensio,  adest  animus  acquirendi,  adest  justa  acquirendi  causa  in  belli 
jure,  adefique  concurrunt  ea  omnia,  quie  ad  dominium  acquirendum  anut 
neceasaria,  *etiam  antequ^m  rea  captse  iatra  prsesidia  deductaj  i-«iT-Tn-i 
fuerint.  Et  sanS,  ni  iti  statuas,  dominiumque  hoetibus  noges,  "-  J 
donee  intra  pnesidia  res  delatte  fuerint,  dicendimi  foret,  id,  quod  unns 
militum  mauipulus  occupavit,  per  alium  manipulum  aocium  et  amicum, 
sed  numeroaiorem  posse  iterum  auferri,  quasi  id  nondum  manipuli  prim6 
capientis,  aed  adhuc  hostium  res  eaaet :  quod  utique  absurdum  est.  Nee 
repugnat  d.  1.  5,  §  1,  ff., boe  titul.;  cdm  tantiim  dicat,  civem  per  hostes 
oaptum  Jiberum  manere,  quandiu  intra  praesidia  delatua  non  eat,  quod 
itk  fevore  libertatis,  ut  multa  alia,  inductum,  ad  res  trahendum  non  eat. 
Alteram  ver5  argumentum  ex  d.  libr.  8,  §  ultim.,  et  d.  libr.  44 ;  petitum 
k  beatiis  per  lupum  ereptis,  debiliua  est;  quia  t^s  lupus  non  hosti,  cum 
quo  jua  belli,  eed  praidoni,  dominium  per  rapinam  baud  auferenti,  simi- 

rV.  Pon*  quid  itidem  anteil  apud  nos  obtinuerlt  eirca  naves  nostras 
per  hoatea  captas,  iterumque  receptas,  expositum  a  me  seeundiim  jura 
tunc  servata  in  traetatu  de  jure  militari,  c.  5.,  numer,  23.  Sed  bsee 
TursAs  posteriori  jure  mutata,  dum  Plaeito  Ordinum  Generalium  13 
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aprilia,  1677,  vol.  3,  plaoit.  HolL,  pag.  340 ;  constitutum,  naves  cum 
meroibus  irapoaitis  per  hostos  captaa,  iteraraque  per  nostrates,  proprio 
surapta  nafigautes,  recaperatas,  jure  postliminii  ad  suoa  debere  dominos 
reverti,  sed  ita,  nt  reouperatori  cedat  in  prteminin  salvationis  pars  quinta 
omniam  recuperatorum,  si  intra  horas  quadraginta  octo  navis  reoepta 
sit ;  pars  tertia,  si  postefi,  sed  intra  duplicatum  tempus,  seu  quatuor  dies, 
ex  quo  hostes  occupaverant ;  dimidia  verii,  si  demiim  post  quatuor  dierum 
lapsum  quantoeumque  tempore  interjecto  rursfis  hostibua  erepta  sit. 
Qu&d  ct  anno  prsecedente  per  speeialem  conventionem  itit«r  K^gem  His- 
pania)  et  Ordines  Generalea  inductum  fuerat,  sine  distinetione,  an  per 
naTCS  bellicas,  an  per  alias  privatim  inatructas  reeuperatio  facta  esset ; 
quoties  vel  Belgse  navem  Hispanicam,  ve!  Hispani  navem  Belgieam  sic 
hostia  communis  poteatati  iterum  subdusissent.  Dfiolaration  sur  le  Traits 
de  la  Marine,  25  nOTOmbr.  1676,  artic.  3,  d.  vol.  3,  pag,  390.  Cim 
alioqoin  extra  pactionem  res  sociorum  noatromm  per  hosfea  captte,  per- 
que  nostroa  iisdem  rursus  ereptse,  nulli  subessent  restitutioni,  aeoundim 
ea,  qufe  habet  Grotlus,  de  jure  belli  ac  pads,  lib.  3,  cap.  6,  iiumer.  7 ; 
quemadmodum  etiam  non  restituendm  forent,  ai  aemel  in  hoatiles  portus 
deduetae  fuerint  j  atque  ith,  plenissimo  jure  hostium  factse.  (Jrcenewe- 
gen,  ad  I.  2,  ff.,  boe  titul.;  d.  tract,  de  jure  militari,  cap.  5,  numer.  23. 
Caiterim  si  navis  ad  subjectos  Belgas  pertinens,  non  per  private  sumptu 
instructas  naves  Belgicas,  sed  por  bellicas  Fcederati  Belgii  recuperata 
fuiaaet,  placuit  Ordinibus  Generalibus,  in  d.  placito  12  aprilia,  1677,  r«ta 
manere  ea,  quas  antei  fuerant  de  eo  disposita.  Tandem  novissimfe  eautum 
Placito  Ordinum  Generalium  31  mail  1697,  artic.  8,  dimidiam  partem 
navis  recupcratee  cedere  recuperantibus,  si  iili  private  suraptu  navigeat, 
r*7801  1'^^'''^'"  verb,  si  per  *navem  bellicam  reeuperatio  facta  sit,  si 
I-  -I  modo  recepta  navis  non  fuerit  sub  tutel^  ejus,  qui  earn  recepit, 
onder  des  selfs  Convoy,  nuIIS  amplids  adhibit3  distinetione,  quanto  tem- 
poris  spatio  navis  per  bostes  detenta  seu  possessa  fuerit.  Sed  post  hwc 
scripta,  rursils  placuit  Ordiaibus  Crcneralibus  comprobare  ea,  qu£e  anno 
1677, 13  aprilia,  definita  fuerant,  diatinctioae  scilicet  adhibita,  utrilm 
recuperaljo  intra  48,  toras,  an  demum  posted,  intra  duplicatas  boras  quad- 
raginta  octo  ab  oceupatione  computandas,  an  dentqafe  post  duplicataa  48 
horaa,  quandfteamqae  facta  esset;  at  prime  qaidem  casu  quiata,  secundo 
tertia,  altimo  autem  dimidia  para  recuperantibus,  qui  suo  sumpta  aavea 
iastruxcrant,  cedat.     Placit.  Ordinum  Generalium  6  jnnii,  1702. 

V.  Qaod  si  ia  navi  hostili  captS  iaveniantur  res  qusedam  ad  eos  per- 
tinentes,  qui  hostes  non  sunt;  naturali  ratione  noa  posaunt  jure  belli 
acquiri  capientibus,  quibus  cum  remm  talium  domiais  bellam  non  est, 
ut  dixi  d.  tract,  de  jure  milit.,  cap.  5,  aumer.  21 ;  et  auctor  est  Grotius, 
de  jure  belli  et  pacis,  d.  lib.  3,  cap.  6,  numer.  5,  6;  alsi  hostes  in  rebus 
illis  aliquod  jus  habeaut.  Confer  Eespoasa  Jariscoaa.  Holland.,  part.  3, 
vol.  2,  cousil.  1.  Sod  cfim  experieatia  docaerit,  claadestinis  fraudibus 
fingi  faoil6  posse,  ut  rea  aavibus  captis  conteat^e  non  ad  hostes,  sed  alios 
pertinere  videantur,  prassumptio  in  dubio  hseo  eoaoipi  potest,  bostiles 
credi  res,  quse  aavibus  hostilibua  vehuatur;  si  non  aliud  pactionibua 
pablicis  iiiter  populos  constitutam  fuerit.  Hago  Grotius,  d.  libr.,  3,  de 
jure  belli,  cap.  6,  num.  6.     In  quam  sententiam  etiam  coaceptse  apud 
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nos  iaveBiuntur  conventiones  inter  Ordines  Generales  Be]gii  Fcederati, 
et  Eeges  Gallite,  Suecia,  Lusitanise,  dictaDtes,  mercos  eorum,  qui  extra 
partes  suDt,  in  navibus  hostilibus  captis  inventas  tini  cum  nayi  cedero 
capienti;  contr^  ver6  merees  iK^tium  vectaa  navibus  eorum,  qui  bello 
impliciti  non  sunt,  jure  belli  non  posse  ex  istis  navibus  educi  et  ocoupari, 
nisi  sint  meroeg  belli  uaibus  inaervientes,  vulgb,  waren  van  eootrabande, 
vide  Tractaat  van  Vrede  met  Portugal,  6  aug.  1661,  artio.  24,  vol.  2, 
placit.  Holland.,  pag.  2862;  Tractaat  met  Vrankrijk,  27  aprilis,  1662, 
artic.  35,  d.  vol.  2,  pag.  2915,  et  10  augusti,  1678,  artic.  22,  vol.  S,  pag. 
372  ;  it«m  Tractaat  van  Commeicie  met  Vrankrijk,  20  septembr.,  1697, 
art.  26,  27  ;  met  Sweden,  1  oetobr.,  1679,  artic.  22,  vol.  3,  placit.  pag. 
1399. 

"  VI.  Quod  si  navis  eorum,  qui  beilo  non  erant  implicit!,  quseque  ideo 
jure  belli  capi  non  poterat;  h.  nostris  tamen  hostibus  capta  sit,  et  iisdem 
deincepa  per  aostros  erepta,  pristinis,  dominia  reddenda  videtar,  quia 
nuUo  justo  tituio  dominium  ejus  h  vero  domino  recesaisse  dici  potest, 
ade6que,  iiti  tostium  nanqnim  fuit,  ittinec  jure  belli  nostrum  fieri  potest. 
Eesponsa  Jurisc.  Ho!l.,  part.  2,  eonsil.  95,  et  cona.  151,  pag.  305.  Cen- 
tra,, quam  respondendum  foret,  si  id  obtineat ;  ut  naves  eorum,  qui  neutri 
student  parti,  jute  belli  possint  occupari,  quoties  ad  bostiles  por-  r*yo-.-i 
tus  *tendunt  aut  ex  iia  solvunt.  Eesponsa  Jurisc.  Holland.,  '-  J 
part.  6,  eonsil.  161. 

VII.  Quid  juris  sit,  si  navia  per  hostea  capta,  per  tertium  non  vi 
armatS,  recuperetur,  sed  redjmatur,  vemm  redempta  sit  pretio  viliore, 
exposui  in  d.  tract,  de  jure  milil.,  cap.  5,  num.  24.  Et  de  prohibit& 
conventione  cum  hoatibua,  ut  dimisaS  nave  capti  solus  magiater  navis 
pro  pretio  redemptionis  retineatur,  vide  ptaeitum  Ordinum  Generaiium 
2  julii,  1689,  et,  12  julii,  1690,  vol.  4.  placit,  pag.  210. 


APPENDIX  IX. 

Memoire  Uaisonne,  by  the  Prince  de  Talletiund,  on  the  Treat- 
ment OP  the  King  or  Saxony,  by  the  European  Powees,  in  1814. 

(From  the  "  Trait6  Complet  de  Diplomatie  par  Mona.  le  Comte  de 
Garden,"  t.  in.  p.  146.) 

La  question  sur  le  sort  de  la  Saxe  et  de  son  aouverain,  peut  @tre  envi- 
sagde  sous  le  double  rapport  du  droit  et  de  I'utiliU.  On  parle  du  rojaume 
comiue  d'utt  pays  vacant,  du  roi  comme  d'un  crimlnel  qui  n'a  plus  rien 
a.  attendre,  ai  ce  n'est  peut-§tre  de  la  cl^menee. 

Le  roi  n'a  point  abdiqu6;  si  done  il  a  perdu  aes  droite,  il  faut  n^ces- 
sairement  de  deux  choses  I'uue  :  ou  que  la  conquSte  seule  ait  pu  les  lui 
faire  pedre,  ou  qu'un  jugement  Ten  ait  priv6. 

Quand  I'oppresaeur  de  I'Europe  disposa  du  Eanovre,  qu'il  avait  eon- 
quis,  loin  de  reconnaitre  qu'il  avait  pu  en  disposer,  I'Angleterre  d^olara 
la  guerre  i  la  puissance  qui  avait  consenti  i  le  recevoir  de  lui. 
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Quand,  par  reprfisailles,  oclle-ci  donna  !a  Guadeloupe  a  la  Suedo,  le 
m§me  oppresseur  de  I'Kurope  reprouva,  h.  son  tour,  sa  doctrine  que  la 
conqaSte  seule  peut  6ter  la  souverainetS.  L'Angieterre  et  son  enaemi 
ont  done  figalement  rejetfi  eette  doctrine  ;  la  conquSte  n'a  done  pas  pu 
rendre  le  royaume  do  Saxe  vacant. 

Le  roi  de  Sase  n'a  certainement  pas  ^t^  jug^,  car  il  n'a  6t^,  ni  cit^  ni 
entcndu ;  il  est  done  tout  au  plus  dans  le  simple  6tat  d'aceus^,  o'est-Ji- 
r*7S21  '  '^'"'^  ^°  ^*^*  ""  '^^^'^'  ^^^  ^'y  trouve  ne  *perd  pas  mgme  le 
L         J  droit  d'etre  tenu  pour  innocent  jusqu'S,  ee  qu'U  ait  itd  condamn^. 

Si  le  roi  de  Saxe  devait  otre  jug^,  par  qui  le  serait-il  ?  Serait-oe  par 
863  accusateura  ?  Serait-ce  par  ceus  qui  veulent  profiter  de  ses  dfipouilles  ? 
Serait-oe  par  ceux  dont  la  politique  a  seule  cr^^  cetto  n^cessit^  qui  I'ab- 
sout  de  toutes  les  fautcs  qu'elie  aarait  pu  lui  faire  commettre  ? 

Serait-il  jug6  par  la  Sase  ?  La  Sase  le  rappelle  de  tous  ses  vceas.  Par 
1  All  ma  ne  1  L'AUemagne  desire,  ayant  toutes  chosea,  qu'il  soit  r6tabli 
dan  d  oits.     Par  le  eongres  ?     Quel  est  celui  d'entre  les  ministres 

qu   d       nt  le  former,  qui  a  regu  une  telle  mission  ? 

"Ma  'i  quoi  bon  ces  questions?  Est-ce  aux  souverains  de  I'Europe 
qu  1  faut  lire  que  les  rois  n'ont  d'autre  juge  que  eelui  qui  juge  les  jus- 

es  E  doit-on  craindre  d'enteadre  les  masimes  eontraires,  de  la 
boucbe  des  ministres  de  ees  souverains  ? 

Le  roi  n'a  point  &,&  jugS,  il  ne  pouvait  pas  I'Stre.  Comment  done 
serait-il  coudamn^f 

Admettons,  pour  un  moment  qu'U  poisse  I'Stre  et  qu'il  le  soit:  d'aprf;s 
quel  principe  de  just       1    p  in    p  rt^  t     1  t-elle  ^tendue  aux 

princes  de  sa  ligne,  et  d    1    1  g      d    al    q       nt  comfaattu  dans 

les  rangs  des  allies,  q         trs^l  gq         ttot  sacrifl^  pour  la 

cause  commune  ?La        fit        ql  tns^  lairfies  ontbaunio 

de  leurs  codes,  serait-  II       t     1    t         d  ^m       6ele  dans  le  droit 

gfinfiral  de  I'EuroDe?     0    1  b      t        d  y     me  seraitelle  moins 

odieuse,  que  celle  d'u        mpl      li 

Quand  Charles-Qu  t  h  f  d  1  mp  d  t  J  F  ^d^ric  n'etait  que 
vassal,  et  dont,  cons^q  mm  t  1  ^t  t  j  t  bl  t  f^ra  I'electorat  de 
Sase,  II  ne  le  transf^ra  point  ^  une  autre  maison. 

L'Europe  rSunio,  si  clle  pouvait  juger  le  roi  do  Sase,  serait-clle  moins 
juste  que  ne  le  fut  Cbarles-Quint ?  Les  puissances  allifies  qui  ont  voulu 
restaurer  I'Europe,  veulent-ellea,  d'ailleurs,  imit«r  les  esemplea  que  leur 
ofire  le  rfegne  de  Charles-Quint  ? 

En  toute  ohose,  conaid^rons  les  suites.  Agir  comme  si  la  conquSte 
aeule  donnait  la  soverainctS,  o'est  anfiantir  le  droit  publie  de  I'Europe,  et 
la  placer  sous  I' empire  esScutif  de  I'arbitraire  et  de  la  force.  So  consti- 
tuer  juge  d'un  souveraiu,  c'est  sanetlonner  toutes  les  riSvolutions ;  le  tcnir 
pour  condamnfi,  lorsqu'il  n'est  pas  et  qu'il  ne  peut  pas  mSme  6tre  jugi5, 
e'est  fouler  aux  pieds  les  premiers  principes  de  !a  justice  naturelle  et  de 
la  raison  mSme. 

Maintenant,  h,  qui  la  disposition  que  Ton  pretend  faire  de  la  Sase 
Berait-elle  utile? 

A  la  Prusse  ?     Deus  millions  de  sujets  qui,  d'ici  h,  plus  d'un 
[*783]  •siSele,  peut-Stre,  ne  s'affectionneraient  point  h,  la  dynastic  nou- 
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Telle,  qui  se  seutiraient  opprimfis,  et  oroiraiGut  legitime  tout  mojen  de  sortir 
d' oppression,  seraient  pour  eUo  unc  cause  pcrmanente  d'embarras,  d'in- 
quietude  et  de  danger.  On  veut  fortifier  la  Prueee,  on  I'aura  r^ellement 
affaibli.  Est-oe,  d'ailleurs,  la  Pruaae  qui  a  droit  de  a'approprier  Jos  biens 
do  sea  voisins  ?  Oublie-t-on  la  protection  qu'elle  a  donnfe  i  rAllemagne 
paries  iii5gooiation3  h  Bale,  Ji  Eaetadt,  h  Batisbonne,  en  1805,  k  Vienae. 

A  rAllemagne  ?  Pour  savoir  quels  sont  ses  int^rSts,  il  n'y  a  qn'k  con- 
sulter  son  voeu.  Lea  prineea  n'ignorent  assur^ment  paa  ce  qu'ils  doivent 
d^irer  ou  craindre ;  or  tous,  h,  I'exeeption  d'un  seal,  diaent  que  e'en  est 
fait  de  I'Allemagne,  ai  la  Saxo  est  sacrifice. 

La  situation  de  I'Allemagne  est  un  des  obataelea  lea  plus  forts  k  la 
reunion  de  la  Saxc  k  la  Prusse ;  mille  feux  y  couvent  la  ccndre,  Cette 
rfiunion  serait  peut-  Stre  I'^tincclle  qui  embraserait  tout !  Si  eela  arrivait, 
la  France  reaterait-elle  spectatrice  tranquille  de  ees  diseordes  ciTiles  ?  II 
eat  plutSt  k  croire  qa'elle  en  profiterait,  et  peut-gtre  ferait-ello  sagement 
d'en  profiler. 

A  r  Angleterre  ?  Elle,  il  qui  il  faut  snrtout  des  marohSa,  que  gagne- 
rait  elle,  ai  I'une  des  plus  grandes  villas  de  oommeree  de  TAIlemagQe, 
theatre  d'une  des  plus  grandes  foires  du  |iays  et  de  I'Europe,  et  jusqu'iei 
sous  la  domination  d'un  prince  aveo  lequel  1' Angleterre  ne  pourrait 
jamais  avoir  des  dSmSlSs,  passait  aoua  la  domination  d'uuc  puissance  aveo 
laqiielle  elle  ne  peut  gtre  afire  de  eonserver  une  ^ternelle  pais  ? 

Un  autre  prSteste  all^gu6  en  favetir  de  la  reunion  de  la  Sase  il  la 
Prusse,  e'est  qu'on  veut  faire  de  cette  derni^re  une  bavrifcre  centre  la 
Russie.  Mais  les  aouyerains  des  deux  pays  sont  unis  par  des  liens,  qui 
font,  quo  tant  qu'ils  vivront  tous  deux,  I'un  a'aura  rien  b,  craindre  de 
I'aotre ;  cette  pr^oaution  ne  pourrait  done  regarder  qu'ua  avenir  fort 
filoign^;  mais  que  diraient  ceux  qui  appuient  aveo  tant  de  chaleur  le 
projet  de  reunion,  si,  t^moins  de  oet  avenir,  ils  vojaient  la  Prusse  s'ap- 
puyer  de  la  Russie,  pour  obtenir  en  Allemagne  une  extension  qu'ils  lui 
auraient  faeilitSe,  et  appujer  k  son  tour  la  Eussie  dana  dea  entreprises 
sur  1' empire  ottoman  ?  Non-seulement  la  cbose  est  possible,  elle  est 
encore  probable,  paroc  qu'eUe  est  dans  I'ordre  naturel. 

L'union  de  I'Autriche  et  de  la  Prusse  est  nScessaire  au  repos  et  k  la 
sflret^  de  I'Allemagne ;  mais  ia  disposition  qu'on  pretend  faire  de  la  Saxo, 
serait  la  ehose  du  monde  la  plus  propre  k  rallumer  une  rivaiit^  qui  a  durfi 
jnsqu'aux  d&astres  de  la  Prusse,  et  que  ces  d^sastres  ont  auspendue,  mais 
n'ont  pas  peut-gtre  ^teinte. 

Ainsi,  ces  dispositions  iraiont  centre  le  but  m@me  qui  les  r*TQA~\ 
*aurait  fait  faire,  et  d'un  premier  mal  naStraient  une  foule  de  L  J 
maus.  Eeconnaissons  done  que  I'injustice  est  un  mauvais  fondement, 
Bur  lequel  le  monde  politique  ne  saundt  batir  que  pour  sa  ruine. 
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APPPENDIX   X. 

Protest  op  the  Kino  of  Saxont,  4th  November,  1814,  on  the 

Subject. 

{From  the  same  Work,  p.  203.) 

Fredeeick-Atjouste,  par  la  grftce  de  Dieu,  roi  de  Sase,  due  dc 
Tarsovie,  etc. 

Nous  venona  d'apprendre  ayee  une  vive  douleur  que  notre  royaume  do 
Sase  va  Stre  oconp^  proviaoirement  par  lea  troupea  de  S.  M.  prussienQO. 

CunstamnieTit  decides  ft  ne  point  sSparer  notre  sort  de  oelui  de  noa 
peoples ;  remplis  de  confiance  en  la  justice  el  la  magnanimity  des  mon- 
arquea  atli^a,  et  intentioun^a  d'aco^der  ^  leur  alliauce  aussitSt  que  nous 
en  auriona  lea  moyens,  noua  rSaollimea,  aprSa  la  bataiUe  de  Leipzig,  d'y 
attendre  lea  vainqueura ;  maia  lea  souveraina  refuserent  de  nous  &iouter. 
On  noua  obligea  do  sortir  de  noa  Etafs  et  de  noua  rendre  h,  Berlin.  S. 
M.  I'empereur  de  Russie  nous  fit  nSanmoina  eonn^tre  que  notre  eloigne- 
ment  de  la  Sase  n'^tait  commands  que  par  lea  iat^rets  mUitaires;  S.  M. 
nous  invita  en  mgme  temps  h,  lui  vouer  une  confiance  enti^re.  Nous 
rejumea  auasi  de  LL.  MM.  Tempereur  d'Autrioheetleroi  dePrusso,  des 
preuves  (ouchantes  d'int6r@t  et  de  sensibility.  II  nous  ctait  permis  en 
consequence,  de  nous  abandonner  h,  I'espoir  qu'aussitSt  que  lea  oonsid^ra- 
tions  militaires  auraient  oess€,  nous  aeriona  r^int^gr^a  dans  nos  droits  et 
rendua  i,  nos  sujets  ch^ria.  Noiis^tionsd'autantplusautoria6s  Jiattendre 
un  prompt  et  heureus  ohangement  dans  notre  aituation,  que  nous  avions 
fait  eonnaltre  aus  souveraina  allies  notre  d^sir  siae^re  de  coopSrcr  au 
r^tablissement  du  repoa  et  de  la  liberty,  et  que  nous  avions  manifest^  de 
toutea  les  maniferes,  dont  on  nous  avait  laiss^  le  pouToir,  notre  devoue- 
ment  vSritablo  pour  leurs  personnes  et  pour  la  eause  qui  fut  I'objet  de 
leurs  efforts. 

La  pais  conclue  avec  la  Prance,  il  nous  fut  infiniment  douloureux 
P^_j,--|  d'apprendre  que  nos  instances  ri5it<STees  pour  notre  *prompte 
L  J  ri5intdgration  n'avaient  point  6ti  aeeueillies,  que  nos  justes  espe- 
rances  se  trouvaient  encore  dSgues,  et  que  la  decision  de  nos  plus  cbera 
int6r@ts  et  de  ceus  de  nos  peuplea  avait  6t6  adjournde  an  congr6a  de 
Vienne.  Loin  cependant  d'adjouter  foi  aus  bruita  r^pandua  sur  le  sort 
de  nos  ^tata  depuia  I'^poquo  de  la  pais  de  Paris,  nous  mettons  une  con- 
fiance  onti^re  dans  la  justice  des  monarques  allies,  quoiqu'il  nous  soit 
impossible  de  pfinStrer  les  motifs  dea  p  ^d6  qu  n  a  obaerv^s  envers 
nous. 

Conaerver  et  consolider  les  dynastie.  If  t  m  t  1  a  ^t^  !e  grand  but 
d'une  guerre  qui  vient  d'etre  terminde  s  h  u  u  m  nt ;  les  puissances 
rfiunies  pour  oet  effet  ont  proclamd,  k  dS6  nt  pn  os,  de  la  manidre 
la  plus  solennelle,  qu'^Ioigndes  de  tout  p  j  t  d  nquete  ou  d'agran- 
dissement,  ellea,  n'avaient  en  vue  que  le  rStabhssement  du  droit  et  de  la 
liberty  de  I'Europe.  La  Sase,  en  parficuUer,  a  regu  I'assurance  la  plus 
positive  que  son  int^grit^  sera  maintenue.     Cette  int^grit^  comprend 
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essontiellement  la  conservation  de  la  dynastie  pour  laquelle  la  nation  a 
fflanifeste  publiquement  aoQ  constant  atta«bement,  et  le  Yceu  unanime 
d'etre  r^unie  k  son  souverain. 

Nona  avons  eommuniquS  aux  principaJes  eours  de  I'Europe  un  esposd 
ftaac  et  complet  dea  motifs  qui  avaient  dirigS  notre  marche  politique 
pettdant  ces  demiere  temps ;  et  fidfelos  &,  la  confiance  infibranlable  que 
noua  mettona  dans  leurs  !umi6res  et  lour  justice,  nous  nous  persuadona 
qu'ellea  auront  reconnu  nonseulement  la  puret6  de  noa  intentions,  mais 
ausai  que  la  position  particulifere  de  nos  ^tats  et  1' empire  dea  eirconstan- 
ces  nous  ont  aeuls  emp6cli^s  de  prendre  part  h,  la  lutte  entrepriae  pour 
I'Allemagne. 

L' inviolability  de  nos  droits  et  de  ceus  de  notre  maison  sur  I'h^ritage 
de  nos  ancStrea,  bien  et  justement  acquis,  est  recounue.  Notre  prompte 
reintegration  doit  en  etre  la  suite. 

Nous  manquetions  a  des  devoirs  sacrCs  envers  notre  maiaon  royale  et 
envers  notre  peuple,  en  gardant  le  silence  aur  les  mesurea  nouvellea 
projotfes  centre  noa  etats  au  moment  oi  nous  aommes  en  droit  d'en 
attendre  la  restitution.  L'inteutiou  manifest^e  par  la  cour  royale  de 
Pruase,  d'occuper  proviaoirement  nous  6tats  de  Saxe,  noua  oblige  de  pr^ 
munir,  centre  une  d^marcbe  pareille,  nos  droits  bien  fondfe,  et  de  pro- 
tester BolenneUement  centre  les  eons^quencea  qui  pourraient  6tre  iities 
de  cette  mesure. 

C'est  auprSs  du  congrfes  de  Tienne,  et  en  face  de  toute  I'Europe,  que 
nous  nous  aequittona  de  ee  devoir,  en  signaat  de  notre  main  les  prfeentes, 
et  en  m@me  temps  en  r^it^rant  pubUquement  la  declaration  communiquee 
il  y  a  quelque  temps  aux  ooura  allifiea,  que  nous  ne  consentirons  jamais 
a,  la  cession  *des  6tats  b^rit^s  de  nos  ancStrea,  et  que  nous  n'ac-  r^iroo-i 
un  dedommagement  ou  Squivalant  qui  nous  serait  L         J 

Donne  h,  Eriederiebsfeld,  le  4  novembre  1814. 

Fbederic-Auguste, 


APPENDIX  XI. 

As  to  the  Right  of  Austria  to  incorporate  her  Non-German  Territories 
into  the  German  Confed^ation.  Memorandum,  of  France  on  the 
subject,  5th  jtfctj-cAJSSl.  (Extrctcl  from  Annuaire  des  deux  Mondea 
(1851,  2,)  pp.  753-7.  {Appevdice.) 

Memorandum,  addressi  par  le  gonvemement  Jran^ie  aux  Puimtnces 
signalaires  des  trailis  de  Vtenne,  au  sujei  duprojet  d' incorporation 
des  provinces  nonraUemande§  de  VAutriche  dans  la  Con/idiration 
germaniqwe. 

5  Mars,  1851, 
La  Confederation  germanique  a  616  constituee  par  le  pacte  federal 

conclu  Ji  Vienne,  le  8  juin,  1815,  entre  toua  lea  gouvernements  allemands, 

et  dont  le  piemier  article  est  ainai  congu  : 

"  Les  princes  aouvciains  et  les  vllles  libres  d'Allemagne,  en  compre- 
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nant  dans  oette  transaction  leurs  majestes  Tempereiir  d'AutricLe,  les  roia 
de  Pruase,  de  Danemark,  et  des  Paya-Bas,  et  nomm^ment  I'empereur 
d'Autriehe,  et  !e  roi  de  Prusse,  pour  toutes  oelles  de  leurs  possessions 
qui  out  anciennement  appartenu  h,  1' empire  germanique,  le  roi  de  Dane- 
mark pour  le  duche  de  Holstein,  !e  roi  des  Pays-Bas  pour  le  grand-duchS 
de  Lusembourg,  (^tablisseut  entre  eux  une  conKdiSration  perpctuelle  qui 
porters  le  nom  de  Confederation  germanique." 

Cet  article  et  lea  dix  autres  articles  du  pacte  federal  qui  oontiennent 
les  bases  prinoipalea  de  la  Confederation,  furent  reproduits  testuellement 
sous  les  Nos.  53-63,  dana  I'acte  g^n^ral  de  Vienno,  signe  Ic  lenderaain,  9 
juin  pi  pe  ttadp  plp  nces  europeennes.  Quant 
auK  rtl  Odptfdral  mpisll  ctivement  sous  le  nom  de 
disp     t        J  rt      !  t  qu       ppl  q       t      des  questions  moins  im- 

port   t       1         1        t  I  m     1      p  e  fdents,  formellement  repro- 

duits d       1     te  ge  e    1  d  g  IS        qui  revient  au  m6me,  I'art. 

64,  d        t      te        J     I        1  d<5  1    a  qu'ils  auraient  la  m&ne 

fore      t      1        1  i.  J  St       1 1    t     II  m     t  insfives. 

A         d         lit  tttfdlL     federation,  y  compris  scs 

elau       I     m  t   II      f   t  p    t         t     -ante  de  I'aete  general  du 

P^„ri„-|  ^(i,t,\  I  "o  dupn  p  ,  Inepourrait  *gtreapportS 
L  J  la  moindre  alteration  i  la  moindre  de  ces  elausea  sans  le  concours 
de  tous  les  gouvernements  qui  ont  signe  ce  dernier  acte. 

A  plus  forte  raison,  ce  principe  s'applique-t-il  h,  I'article  cit^  plashaut 
(le  1"  du  pacte  federal,  le  53""'  de  I'acte  g^neraMqui  oree  la  Confedera- 
tion, lui  donne  place  dana  I'ordre  europeen,  et  en  determine  lea  limites. 

On  a  voulu  iufdrer  des  declarations  faites  par  rAutriche  et  la  Prusae, 
en  1818,  au  moment  oi!i,  en  execution  de  la  clause  qui  lea  conceme  dans 
I'art.  1=^  do  I'acte  federal  du  8  juin,  1815  (art.  53,  du  traite  du  9  du 
m§me  mois,)  elles  d&igntrent  conime  devant  faire  partie  de  la  Confede- 
ration germanique  celles  de  hurs  possessions  qui  ont  anciennement  appar- 
tenu A  V empire ;  on  a  voulu  Inf^ter  que  cette  clause  etait  eonsideree 
comme  facultative  plutSt  que  oomme  strictement  obligatoire,  d'od  il  suiv- 
rait  que  sirAutricheparticuliferementnecompritpaslaLombardieparmi 
ses  provinces  appeiees  i  entter  dans  la  Confederation,  comme  die  pr6- 
tendit  alors  pouvoir  le  faire,  ^  raison  des  rapports  qui  avjuent  exiate  entre 
cette  possession  italienne  et  I'empire  remain,  e'est  parcequ'elle  voulut 
bien,  ainsi  qu'elle  le  dedara,  ne  pas  donner  cette  extension  d  Varticle. 

L'Autrichc  n'avait  at  h.  interpreter  ni  k  itendre  cetarticle.  Pour  elle, 
comme  pour  la  Prusae,  iis'agiasaitsimplementde  I'esecuter,  en  indiqoant 
celles  de  leurs  poaaessions  allemandes  qui  devaient  entrer  dans  la  cireon- 
acription  territoriale  de  la  Confederation.  La  Lombardie  nc  pouvait 
assuremont  6tre  eonsideree  comme  devant  figurer  dans  une  telle  nomen- 
clature, pour  avoir  eu  des  rapports  feodaux  avec  I'empire  d'AlIemagne. 
C'est  ce  que  le  cabinet  de  Vienne  comprit  trSa-bien  lui-mSme  en  I'exclu- 
ant,  dans  la  seance  de  la  difete  du  6  avril,  1818,  de  la  liste  des  provinces 
autrichionnes  qui  devaient  faire  partie  de  la  Conf6d6ration.  L'Autriche 
tenait  alors  h  prouver  S,  1' Allemagne  combien  peu  il  enfrait  dans  ses  vues 
d'itendre  au-deld  des  Alpes  la  ligne  de  difense  de  la,  Confldiration, 

L'Autriche  n'avait  aucun  droit  en  dehors  de  celui  que  le  traite  du  9 
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juiu,  1815,  lu!  a  cr^e  par  Tapport  h  cette  cireonacription  territoriale  de  ]a 
Confederation  getmanique. 

II  serait  tout  aussi  difficile  d'admettre  cette  autre  supposition  que  la 
Prusse,  en  1818,  "  aurait  voulu  donner  i  entendre  qu'k  la  riguenr  elle  ae 
serait  paa  tenue  d'entrer  dans  la  Confederation  aveo  toutes  celles  de  ses 
provinces  qui  avaient  6t6  autrefois  des  d^pendancea  de  rempire." 

Qu'on  en  juge  par  lea  termes  mSmea  du  vote  ^mis,  au  nom  du  roi  de 
Pruaae,  dans  la  seance  de  la  difcte  du  4  mai : 

"  Sa  majeste  ne  croit  pas  pouvoir  mious  conatater  la  part  sincere 
qu'elle  coutinue  de  prendre  il  tout  ce  qui  promet  d'assuret  lo  repoa  fiitur 
de  I'Allemagne,  et  le  dfiveloppement  le  plus  parfait  de  sa  force  intSrieure 
qu'en  s'associant  dans  ce  but  i  la  Confederation  *geraianique  r^yoB-i 
aveo  tontea  les  provinces  allemandes  de  la  monarchic  dejS,  anoien-  L  J 
nement  attachees  fi-TAlleniagne  par  la  langue,  par  les  racenra,  par  les 
lois,  et  en  gSnfiral  par  la  nationality."     (^Suit  la  designation  da  ces  pro- 

TJne  telle  declaration  n'implique  aucune  eapSoe  de  reserve,  ne  suppose 
aucune  arrifero-pensfie  ;  elle  montre  au  contraire  combien  la  Prusse  entrait 
alors  dans  I'esprit  d'homog6n6iti  germanique  qui  pr6sidait  b,  la  formation 
et  h  la  oomposltion  de  la  Confederation. 

La  Prusse  se  conformait  purement  et  siraplement  h  la  clause  de  I'art. 
1"  de  I'acte  federal  du  6  Juin,  1815,  et  mious  encore  a  I'art.   53,  du 

Le  seul  argument  que  Ton  ait  produit  jnsqu'Ji  present  pour  contcster 
a«s  puissances  enropeennes  aignataires  dc  Facte  do  Vicnne  le  droit  d'in- 
tervcuir  dans  lea  modifications  h,  apporter  aux  limites  territoriales  de  la 
Confederation,  repoae  aur  I'art.  6,  de  I'actc  final  coneSu  i  Vienne  en  1820, 
entre  les  pienipotentiaires  des  gouvemements  germaniqueb,  pour  com- 
pleter et  dcvelopper  lea  diapoeitions  de  I'acte  federal 

II  y  est  dit  "  que  Tadiaission  d'un  noaveau  mcmbre  dans  la  Confede- 
ration ne  pent  avoir  lieu  que  loraqu'elle  est  unanimement  jugee  com- 
patible avcc  les  rapporta  existanta  et  avec  I'interet  general  des  etats  con- 

federes." 

n  eat  difficile  de  oompreadre  en  quoi  cet  article  pouraait  infirmer  !e 
droit  dea  puiaaancea  europeennes  de  prendre  part  aus  alterations  que  Ton 
croirait  devoir  faire  subir  aus  arrangements  de  1815. 

D'abord  il  parle  de  radmission  d'un  nouveau  memhre,  et  il  ne  s'aglt 
aujourd'  hui  de  rien  de  tel.  L'Autriehe  fait  partie  de  la  Confederation, 
et  die  ne  dcmande  q«'^  y  figurer  desormMS  avec  toutes  ses  provinces,  au 
lieu  d'y  figurer  seulement  avec  ses  provinces  germaniquea. 

Dut-on  admettre,  au  surplus,  qu'i  defaut  du  sens  textuel,  I'esprit  de 
cette  stipulation,  a'applique  au  cas  de  I'incorporatioa  de  nouveaux  terri- 
toircs  dans  la  Confederation,  elle  n'aurait  pas  encore  la  portfie  qu'on 
semble  supposcr?  De  ce  qu'elle  eiige  pour  ce  cas  le  conaentfiment  una- 
nime  de  toua  les  gouvernemeafcs  germaniques,  il  ne  a'enauit  nullement 
qu'elle  declare  ce  consentement  sufSsant,  et  qu'elle  conteate  aux  aig- 
natairea  des  traites  de  1815  le  droit  d'intervenir  pout  legitimer  ce  change- 
ment,  ou  pour  a'y  oppoaer.  Elle  dit  qu'il  faut,  pour  regulariser  une  telle 
mesure,  Ic  consentement  de  tons  les  geuvernements  germaniques ;  elle  ne 
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dit  pas  que  ce  coBEentemeitt  dispense  de  celui  des  autreg  puissaDceB,  et 
elle  ne  peut  pas  le  dire,  puisque  le  coDtrairo  rSsulte  positivement  du 
traits  de  Vieune.  On  comprend  en  effet  qn'il  n'a  pas  dependu  des  senis 
gouvernements  alletnands  d'alterer  des  stipulations  que  I'Europo  avait 


11  est  done  Evident  que  I'art.  6,  de  Tact*  final  n'a,  sous  aucun  rapport, 
d^rogiS,  ni  pu  deroger,  h,  I'art.  53,  de  I'acte  g^n6ral  qu'il  a  laissS  les  chosea 
dans  I'otat  ou  ee  dernier  article  ies  avait  mises,  et  qae  par  ooneSquent, 
r*7Sfn  P**^""  '^^  •modifier,  il  faudrait  recoorir  h,  I'autoritiS  *qTii  Ies  aarait 
L  J  ainsi  r^gl^es,  c'est-i-dire,  obtenir  le  consentement  des  principaus 
gouvernements  europ^ens. 

On  objeote  qu'en  1848  la  difete  de  Francfort  a,  sans  ee  consentement, 
fait  entror  dans  la  Confederation  plusieurs  provinces  de  la  Pnisse  qui  y 
avaient  ctS  jusqu'alors  fitrangeres.  II  est  faeile  de  r^pondre  que,  I'Europe 
n'ayant  pas  sanctionn^  cette  decision,  eUe  est  en  droit  non  avenue,  et  que 
leB  circonstances  gfin^rales  qui  ebranlaient  I' Edifice  europfen  tout  entier 
expliquent  assez  I'absence  de  protestations  formelles.  Personne,  ce  semble, 
n'a  intgrSt  i  soutenir  que  tout  ce  qui  s'est  pass^  alors  en  Europe,  sans 
devenir  I'objet  d'une  protestation,  a  6t€  16gitim^  par  ce  seul  fait.  La 
France  a  d'ailleurs  fait  connaitre  son  opinion. 

II  reste  k  examiner  s'il  y  a  des  raiaons  sufBsantes  pour  determiner  les 
puissances  europ^ennes  fi  donner  le  consentement  dont  on  vient  d'etablir 
la  n^cessite, 

L'AutricIie,  dit-on,  ayant  fitabli  dans  son  administration  interieure  le 
syst^nie  d'unitS,  ne  peut  rester  dans  la  Confederation  qu'avec  la  totalite 
de  son  territ«ire.  Si  on  ne  lui  permettait  pas,  die  cesserait  d'en  faire 
partie  plutOt  que  de  sclnder  see  possessions,  en  les  soumettant  k  deux 
regimes  diffSrents. 

II  y  a  ici  une  question  de  fait.     Esarainons  d'abord  la  premiere. 

Lorsque  la  Confederation  s'est  form^e,  le  sjstfeme  int^rieur  do  I' Autriohe 
lui  a  permis  do  s'y  associor  aus  conditions  prescrites  par  I'acte  federal  et 
par  I'acte  general  du  congr&s.  Elle  ne  pourrait  arguer  aujourd'bui  des 
modifications  qu'il  lui  a  plu  d'apporter  h,  sa  constitution  particulifere,  pour 
exiger  qu'on  cliange  en  consequence  la  nature  mSme  de  !a  Confederation. 
Bile  ne  peut  davantage  menacer  de  se  retirer  de  la  Confederation  si  I'on 
n'acc^de  !>,  sa  demande.  II  est  dit,  en  effet,  dans  I'art.  53,  de  I'acte  gen- 
eral, dejii  si  souvent  cite,  que  les  gouvernements  allemands  etablisscnt 
entre  eux  une  cov,f6diration  perp6tuelle,  et  I'acte  final  de  1820,  interpre- 
tant  cette  clause,  porte  express^ment  dans  son  art.  5,  "  que  la  Confedera- 
tion est  indissoluble  par  le  prinoipe  mSme  de  son  institution,  en  sort-e 
qu'aueun  de  ses  membres  n'a  la  liberte  dc  s'en  detacher." 

VoilJi  pour  le  droit ;  quaat  au  fait,  dont  il  faut  sans  doute  tenir  grand 
comptc  loTsqu'il  s'agit  d'un  Stat  aussi  puissant  que  I'Autriche,  on  peut 
affirmer  sans  hesiter  que  le  Cabinet  de  Vicnne,  qu'il  obtienne  ou  qu'il 
n'obtienne  pas  1' incorporation  de  la  totalite  de  ses  provinces,  ne  renoncera 
jamais  yolontairement  h,  faire  partie  d'une  confederation  sur  laquello  il 
exerce  une  influence  qui  est  un  des  elements  prineipaux  de  sa  force  poli- 
tique. On  peut  ajouter  que  1' existence  unitaire  de  I'empire  autrichien 
n'a  pas  encore  un  oaract^re  tellemcnt  absolu,  n'est  pas  un  fait  teljemcnt 
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accompli,  qn'on  ne  puisse  trouver  mojen  de  ]a  concilier  avec  le  maintien 
d'une  pottioa  de  cet  empire  en  dehors  de  la  Confederation,  dont  !e  reste 
oontinuerait  k  en  faire  partie. 

*Pour  rassurer  I'Europe  centre  les  consequences  de  I'innova-  i-^-q/j-i 
tion  pTOpostSe,  et  poui  Tamener  meine  i,  y  tcouver  des  avantages,  I-  J 
on  a  reeoiirs  i  des  ai^uments  de  natures  bien  diverses. 

En  reponse  fi  oeus  qui  all^guent  que  la  France  et  la  Russie,  en  caa  de 
Intte  centre  1' Autriehe,  soit  en  Italic,  soit  du  e8t6  de  I'Orient,  se  verraient 
neoessairement,  par  I'efiet  de  cette  innovation,  reduites  k  la  necessite  de 
combattre  la  Confederation  tout  entiSre,  que  par  consequent  leur  condi- 
tion en  serait  empiree,  et  qu'ellea  ont  le  droit  de  s'j  opposer,  on  donne  h 
entendre  que  ccla  ne  changerait'riea  aus  changes  actuelles,  la  force  dca 
choses  doYant  necessairement  entraSner  tot  ou  tard  la  Confederation  dans 
tout  conflit  un  peu  serious  ou  pourront  se  trouver  engages  sea  membres 
les  plus  puissants. 

Cette  allegation,  ct  par  consequent  les  inductions  qu'on  en  vent  tirer, 
ne  sent  pas  parfaitement  exactes.  Dans  le  passe,  alors  meme  que  I'Au- 
triehe,  par  la  dignite  impSriale  dont  son  souverain  etait  Labituellement 
rev§tu,  se  trouvait  placee  k  !a  t^te  de  I'AUemagne,  on  ne  voit  pas  qu'elle 
ait  toujoura  reussi  k  I'entralner  dans  les  guerres  d'ltalie  et  de  Hongrie. 
Eien  ne  prouve  done  d'une  mauifere  absolue  que,  sous  Tompire  du  pacte 
federal  de  1815,  elle  dut  y  reuasir  davantage.  En  suppoaant  rngme  que 
ee  resultat  fiit  probable,  il  ce  s'agirait  encore  que  d'une  vrai semblance, 
tandia  qu'apr&s  1' incorporation  projetee,  lefait  deviendrait  certain.  Cest 
assez  dire  que  cette  incorporation  n'eat  pas,  comme  on  essaie  de  le  feire 
croire,  une  circonstance  indifferente  au  point  de  vuo  de  I'^quilibre  euro- 
p6en,  et  dont  les  autres  gouvernements  n'aient  pas  Ei  se  preoccuper  sous 
ce  rapport. 

Le  Cabinet  de  Vienne  pretend  aussi  qu'au  fond  il  n'y  aurait  rien  de 
ebange  dans  les  principea  du  droit  federal  allemand  par  I'agregation  ex- 
plicite  et  effective  k  la  Confederation  germanique  dea  provinces  non-alle- 
mandcs  de  I'Autriche,  attendu  qu'en  caa  de  guerre  defensive,  dans 
laquelle  1' Autriobe  ou  la  Prusse  se  trouveraient  engagdes,  I'une  ou  I'autre, 
avant  eomme  aprSs  une  telle  annesion,  apporterait  dans  la  lutte  toutes 
ses  forces  diaponibles,  saas  distinction  entre  oelles  que  foumiraient  lea 
provinces  allemandes  et  cellea  qui  proviendraient  de  aes  provinces  non- 
germaaiques.  On  ajoute  que,  dana  I'etat  aetuel  des  cioses,  pour  peu 
que  la  guerre  eftt  pris  de  vastes  proportions,  la  Confederation  tout  entiere 
aurait  ete  inevitablement  amenee  k  a'y  aasocier  en  vertn  de  I'article  47 
de  I'acte  final  du  15  mai,  1820.  Cet  article  stipule  que  ai  un  etat  oonfe- 
dere  "  se  trouvait  menace  ou  attaque  dans  ses  poaaessions  non  comprises 
dana  la  Confederation,  celle-ci  n'est  obligee  de  prendre  dea  mesures  de 
defense  ou  une  part  active  k  la  guerre  qu'aprfea  que  la  ditto  aurait  reconnu 
en  conaeil  permanent,  k  ia  pluralite  des  voix,  resistenee  d'un  danger  pour 
le  territoire  de  la  Confederation."  On  voit  clairement,  par  lea  termes 
mgmes  de  cet  article,  qu'un  etat  de  la  confederation  germanique,  ayant 
h  combattre  pour  ses  pcssessions  non  allemandes,  ne  pent  entrainer 
'*ip&o  facto  I'AUemagne  dana  sa  querelle,  mais  qu'il  faut  avant  r-*-nn 
tout  que  I'Allemagne  juge    neoeaaaire  k  sa  propre  sflrete  d'y  <-         -I 
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prendre  une  part  active,  tandis  que,  dans  !a  situation  nonvelle  et  anormale 
que  lui  ferait  1' incorporation  dc  toutes  les  provincea  de  la  mooarchie  au- 
trichienne,  la  ConKd^ratioa  se  trouverait  eugag^  d-priori,  par  I'effet  d'nne 
solidarity  militaire  complfete,  k  prendre  fait  et  cause  pour  I'AntrioIie  dana 
nne  guerre  que  celle-ci  pourrait  avoir  b.  sout  h  re  d  1  All  m 
En  l'6t&t  present  dea  choses,  la  GonfiSdSratio     1    t        m  d       t 

conseatir  ou  refiiaer,  selon  qu'elle  leeroit^proj  Da     1  b 

dont-il  s'agit,  elle  n'aurait  plus  qu'^  ob^irson  lb  bt  dp  t  t 
Certes,  cette  situation  serait  bien  diffcrente. 

On  suppose,  il  est  vrai,  que  TAutriche  tout  t  ^  fai  t  p  rt  d  1 
Confederation,  la  di6te,  uaaot  de  son  droit  sur        et  t        m  t 

ft  sa  juridiction,  empScberait  le  gouvernement      t     b        d 
trop  facilement  dans  des  luttes  dont  elle  aurait        b     I  q 

Get  argument  se  lie  k  !a  supposition  que  I'A  t     b     b        q      binira  t 
dans  la  Confederation  pour  un  territoire  etuupplt       tisf 
considerable  qu'aujourd'bui,  n'y  esercerait  pas  I    p  ep     de  b    I 

que  semblerait  devoir  lui  assurer  un  tel  accroi  mtt  yp<^td  t 
pas  k  plus  d'influenoe  que  par  le  pass^, 

Lea  apologiates  du  projet  d'incorporation  pr  t     d     t         ff  f  q  tte 

mesure,  exigee  par  les  necessiteaint^rieuresdel    mp  d    td     11 

lui  apporter  aucnn  accroiaaement  de  puiasance  E      p  d        1 

sein  mgme  de  la  Confederation. 

Cette  assertion  paralt  assez  dif&cile  il  concil  I  m     t 

auquel  on  a  reeoure,  lorsqu'on  veut  demontrer  1  *  fe      1       I 

poration  aurait  pour  la  cause  de  I'ordre  ct  de  1    p  O     d  t    1       j 

I'Autriche,  dovenue  plus  puissanto  dans  les  e  1  fed  n  y  ra  t 
mieus  en  mesure  de  contenic  en  Allemagne  I'espnt  revolutionnaire  et  ks 
influences  ambitieuses  qui  out  trop  souvent  cberche  k  s'en  faire  un  moyea 
d'aggrandisecment  et  d' usurpation. 

Sans  doute,  en  s'esprimant  ainsi,  le  cabinet  imperial  n'a  pas  entendu 
agiter,  pour  le  besoin  de  sa  cause,  un  vain  faatome  do  terreur.  La  realite 
revolution  naive,  telle  qu'il  la  voit,  lo  presae,  I'oblige  il  sortir  de  la  legality. 
A  ses  jeus,  le  danger  est  imniinent,  et  le  faisceau  de  TAllemagne  n'est 
pas  trop  puissant  pour  le  prevenir.  Mais  qu'il  soit  permis  de  le  dire,  ii 
y  a  une  exageration  evidente  dans  cette  maniere  de  poser  la  question. 
Les  faita  n'autoriaent  paa  TAutricbe  i  tenir  un  tellangage.  Son  armee 
est  forte,  I'a  revolte  I'a  trouveo  inebranlable ;  les  detestablea  doctrines  de 
la  demagogic  ne  I'ont  point  atteinte ;  elle  pr^sente  400,000  bommea 
aguerris  par  uue  dpreuve  qui  demoralise  quelquefois  !ea  troupes  les 
plus  braves  :  le  contact  avec  les  idees  revolution naires  et  loa  populations 
insurgees.  Rien  n'a  affaibli  cette  puisaante  armee,  et  ce  serait  en  vain 
r*7q2n  *^"^  ^'**°  voudralt  representer  comme  '*debilc  et  comme  depourvue 
L  J  de  nioyena  sufEsanta  do  repression  une  puissance  qui  se  trouve  si 
forte  aprSs  avoir  traverse  les  dangers,  des  guerres  et  dea  revolutions. 

II  faut  optor  entre  ces  deux  tbfimes.  Ou  le  cbangement  propose 
.accroitra  demesurement  la  puissance  autricbienne,  et  aJors  I'Europe,  la 
Trance  parti culi6rement,  sont  en  droit  de  se  preocouper  du  mainticn  da 
I'equilibre  politique;  ou  il  n'aura  sous  ce  rapport  aucun  effet  sossiblo,  et 
.dans  cette  hjpotbSse  encore,  comme  il  n'en  resulterait  aucun  avantage, 
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il  faudrait  repouaser  uue  ianovation  qui  inquicterait  I'opiuion  pub!ique, 
en  changeant  le  droit  public  europ^en. 

La  Confederation  germanique  est  uue  des  bases  de  ce  droit  public. 
Interpos^e  entre  lea  grandes  puissances  dont  clle  a  surtout  int^rgt  !i, 
arr6ter  les  impiStements,  elle  contribae  puissamment  par  sa  masse,  et  si 
I'on  pent  ainsi  parler,  par  sa  force  passive,  &,  la  conservation  de  la  pais 
g^nfirale,  L'homogea^it^  de  races  qui,  an  milieu  de  nombreuses  diver- 
sity, lui  constitue  une  unit6  veritable,  la  rend  merveilleusement  propre 
h,  ee  grand  et  noble  role.  Eenfcnn<;e  dans  les  limites  qui  lui  assigne 
cette  homog^nSite,  tant  que  la  Confederation  s'imposera  tout  a  la  fois  la 
loi  de  ne  pas  les  d^passer,  et  celle  de  ne  pas  souffrir  qu'on  ies  restreigoe, 
elle  sera  la  plus  sflre  sauvegarde  de  I'ordre  et  de  la  paix  europ^ens.  Une 
politique  contraire  aurait  natureOement  des  consequences  tout  oppos^es. 
Etendre  arbitrairement  oes  limites  naturelles  ou  oonsacrfes  par  le  temps, 
adjbindre  aux  populations  allemandes  des  populations  slaves,  tongroises, 
illyriennes,  italiennes,  au  milieu  desquelles  elles  seraientnoy^es,eeserait 
d^naturer  la  Confederation,  dont  il  faudrait  changer  mgme  le  nom,  pour 
le  pas  @tre  en  contradiction  avec  la  i6ti\it6.  Cette  masse,  absorbant  dans 
son  sein  vingt  peuples  et  vingt  etats  diffSrents,  se  pr^senterait  i  1' esprit, 
non  plus  comme  une  garantie  do  pais  et  d'eqnilibre,  mais  oomme  nae 
menace,  comme  un  symbole  de  confusion  et  d'envahissement.  Dans 
I'iaterieur  mgme  des  territoires  qu'elle  r^unirait,  il  est  douteux  que, 
malgrS  sa  force  apparente,  elle  r^ussit  miens,  ou  mSme  anssi  bien  que  la 
Confederation  actuelle,  k  maintenir  I'ordre  et  I'autorite.  On  conjoit 
qu'on  fond  de  nationalit6  commune  pormette  de  faire  intervcnir,  sans 
trop  choqner  !e  sentiment  public,  les  forces  de  I'Autriche,  de  la  Prusse, 
de  la  Bavifire,  pour  soutenir  ou  pour  relever  en  Saxe,  dans  le  grand-duclie 
de  Bade,  dans  I'eioctorat  de  Hesse,  dans  le  duche  de  Holstein,  le  pouvoir 
ebranie  ou  renversS  des  gonvernements  j  mais  se  rend-on  bien  jcompte  de 
I'effet  que  produirait  h  la  longue,  ou  dans  un  moment  dc  crise  violente, 
I'emploi  des  troupes  Iiongroises  ou  polonaises  pour  r6tablir  I'ordre  snrles 
bords  du  lUiin,  celui  des  troupes  bavaroises  ou  pmssiennes  pour  soumettre 
la  Hongrie  insnrg6e  ?  Un  tel  regime  proclame,  non  plus  h,  litre  de  mosure 
exeeptionnelle  et  dans  une  circonstance  donnfie,  mais  comme  un  etat  de 
cboses  normal,  constitution nel,  ne  80ul6verait-il  pas  tot  ou  tard  des  repug- 
nances, des  irritations  qui  compromottraient  le  repos  de  I'Europe  ? 
N'eston  *pa8  effrayS  d'ailleura  de  la  dif&cnlte  que  Ton  fipronveraitj  r^iro!.-] 
h,  mettre  en  moavement,  une  machine  anssi  enorme,  anssi  oompli-i  L  J 
quee  ?  L' organisation  federalo,  sinceremeut  appliquee,  et  respectant  par 
conseqnentl'independance  des  gonvernements  particuliers,yseraitevidem- 
ment  impnis^ante  Un  homme  de  genie,  un  despotc  favorisd  par  les  cir- 
CDustancea,  tcl  que  Charies-Quint  ou  Ferdinand  II,  y  reussirait  pent-6tre 
pour  un  moment,  mais  alors  I'instmment  remis  entre  ses  mains  devien- 
drait  trop  redoutable  i  I'Allemagne  et  h,  I'Europe  entifere.  Ge  moment 
passe  le  pretendu  pouvoir  federal,  epuise  par  cet  exc6s  m6me  tomberait 
dins  une  veritable  atonie,  et  la  Confederation,  pour  avoir  trop  vonlu 
s' etendre,  pour  avoir  forc6  res  ressorts  de  son  existence,  finirait  pcut-ctre 
par  se  dissondre,  livrant  I'Allemagne  ii  une  anarcliie  qui  laisserait  I'Europe 
sans  contre-poids. 
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II  faat  done  ^carter  des  combinaisoiis  ausquelles  se  ]ient,  eat 
chance  avaotageuae,  tant  de  chances  dangereusca  et  funestes,* 
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Memorandum  of  England  on  the  Snhject.     {From  Jb.,j>p.  959,  60.) 

Angleteree. 
Kote  addressiepar  Lord  CokUt/,  minigtreplinipotentiaire  de  la  Grande- 

Bretagnepri&  la  Ctnifideration  germaniqiie,  aupretident  de  la  diUc 

de  Francfort. 

Le  aouasigne,  envoys  extraordinaire  et  miniatre  pl^nipotentiaire  de  aa 
majesty  britannique  pr^  la  Confederation  germanique,  a  H6  charge  par 
son  gouvemement  de  faire  la  communication  suiyante  fi  M.  le  comte  de 
Thian,  president  de  la  di^te  germanique. 

II  a  ete  ports  hi  la  eonnaiasanee  du  gouvernement  de  sa  majesty  que  lea 
gouvernements  d'Autrichc  et  de  Prasse  avaient  I'intention  de  prfoenter  k 
la  di6t«  germanique  une  motion  tendant  i  ineorporer  dana  la  ConfSdi^ia- 
tion  tooa  lea  pas  partiea  de  leur  territoire  qu'en  exceptait  le  traits  de 
Vienne  de  1815.  Le  gouTornoment  de  sa  majesty  est  d'avis  qu'uno 
pareille  meaure,  si  on  veut  la  eoncilier  avec  le  respect  dH  au  droit  public 
en  Kurope,  ne  pent  recevoir  son  execution  qu'aveo  le  eonsentement  de 
toutes  les  puissances  qui  ont  coneouru  au  trait(5  de  Vienne,  par  lequel  la 
Confederation  germanique  a  ete  crS^e,  et  qui  a  fis^  les  territoirea  dont 
elle  devait  ao  composer.  II  ne  faut  pas  oublier  que  la  Confederation  ger- 
manique n'est  pas  uniquement  une  association  libre  de  certains  6tats  qui 
r*7aAn  ^'^  ^^^  form^e  que  par  leur  volonte,  et  qui  puiaae  par  *conaequent 
L  -I  6tre  ehang^e  oa  transformee  aeulement  par  une  resolution  de  leuc 
part :  la  Confcderatiou  germanique  est  le  r&ultat  d'lan  traite  europSen, 
et  forme  uu  cement  de  1' organization  g6n6rale  de  I'Europe  fixee  et  regime 
par  ce  trait6 ;  ausai  le  gouvernement  de  sa  majeate  croit-il  qu'on  ne  pent 
apporter  de  changements  essentiels  au  caraot6re  national  et  S,  I'etendue 
du  territoire  de  la  Confederation  germanique  qu'avec  Ic  conaentemect  et 
le  concours  formel  de  toutes  lea  puissances  qui  ont  pria  part  au  traito 
general  de  Vienne  du  8  juin,  1815. 

L'art.  53,  de  ce  traite  specifie  les  Bouveraina  et  les  etals  qui  doiyent 
former  la  Confederation  germanique,  et  cet  article  contient  la  disposition 
espresse  que  ea  majeste  I'empereur  d'Autriche  et  sa  majeste  le  roi  de 
Prusse  seront  memhres  de  la  Confederation  germanique,  avec  toutes  celles 
de  leurs  possessions  qui  auparavant  avaient  fait  partie  de  I'empire  ger- 
manique. La  mSme  restriction  a  ete  stipuiee  au  No.  9,  de  I'acte  separe, 
qui  forme  une  des  annexes  du  traite  general  ausquelles  on  a  attribue,  h, 
l'art.  118,  dudit  traitd,  la  meme  force  obligatoire  que  si  ellea  etaient  tex- 
tuellcment  reproduitcs  dans  le  traite  general.    II  faut  faire  remarquer  en 

•Extracted  froia  Annuaire  dea  devix  Mornies  (1851-52,)  pp.  953-7.  (Appendiee.) 
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outre  que  Fart.  54,  du  traits  g^a^ral  et  I'art.  2,  de  I'annexe  No.  9,  fStab- 
liasent  eomine  but  de  la  ConKd^ration  germanique  le  mainticQ  de  la 
s^ourit6  interieure  et  extfirieure  de  I'Allemagne  :  ce  aerait  done  agir  con- 
trairement  k  la  lettre,  ainai  qu'k  1' esprit  du  trait6,  que  de  faire  servir 
i' organization  de  la  Confederation  h,  un  autre  but  quelconqae  qu'au  but 
allemand  qui  !ui  est  assigne  pat  la  Confederation  mSme. 

Le  gouvernement  de  sa  majeate  n'ignore  paa  que  plusieuis  cherdicnt 
h.  faire  valoir  I' opinion  que  I'art,  6,  de  I'aete  final  de  la  constitution  de  la 
Confederation  germanique  autorise  Tin  corporation  dans  eette  derniCre 
d'autres  etats  et  d'autres  territoires  que  ceux  ausquela  la  Confederation 
a  ete  limitee  par  la  traite  de  1815. 

Le  soussigae  est  charge  de  faire  obaerver  h  ce  sujet  que,  quand  mSme 
on  pourrait  fort  bien  intorprfiter  dans  ce  sens  I'art.  6,  de  I'acte  final  de 
1820,  cet  acte  final  de  1820,  n'a  ete  redige  et  eanetlonne  que  par  lea 
membres  de  ia  Confederation,  qu'il  n'est  point  un  traite  europeen,  que 
dcB  etats  allemauda  seula  j  ent  participe,  et  qn'une  pareille  resolutioQ  de 
la  part  de  cea  demiers  ne  peut  ni  abroger  ni  changer  les  dispositions  d'un 
traite  dont  d'autres  puissances  ont  ete  les  parties  contractantes.  Le 
Boussigne  est  charge  de  faire  obaerver  que,  quand,  m^me  I'art.  6,  de  I'act* 
final  de  1820,  serait  une  disposition  reconnue  par  les  puisaances  qui  ont 
concouru  au  traite  de  Vienne  de  I'anneo  1815,  et  obligatoire  pour  elles, 
ledit  article  n'a  ni  ne  pout  avoir  le  sens  qu'on  voudrait  lui  attribuer,  ainsi 
qu'il  a  ete  dit  plus  haut,  car  cet  article  ne  contient  point  une  disposition 
facultative,  mais  au  contraire  une  disposition  restrictive. 

II  ne  dit  pas  qu'il  euffiit  du  consentement  unanime  de  tous  les  mcm- 
brea  de  la  Confederation,  sans  le  concours  d'autres  puissances  p^,.-,-. 
*queIconques,  pour  sanetionner  et  valider  I'admission  d'uu  nou-  •-  J 
veau  membre  dans  la  Confederation ;  il  dit  toute  autre  chose  :  il  declare 
uniquement  qu'aucun  nouveau  membre  ne  peut  Stre  admis  dans  la  Con- 
federation sans  le  conaentement  unanime  de  tous  les  membres  de  celle-ci. 
Cette  disposition  proven  ait  de  I'intention  de  veillcr  k  aa  propre  defense; 
ello  avail  pour  but,  comme  on  sait  fort  bien,  d'empgcher  qu'on  n'admit 
dans  la  Confederation,  ce  qu'on  redoutait  alors,  quelques  princes  alle- 
mauda mediatises.  Le  acns  clair  et  unique  de  cet  art.  6,  de  I'aete  final 
de  1820  est  que,  attendu  que  la  Confederation  a  ete  fondee  ongmane 
ment  par  ie  traite  de  Vienae,  auquel  n'avaient  concouru  qu'un  certain 
nombre  de  grands  etats  europeens,  et  attendu  que  bcaucoup  de  membres 
de  la  Confederation  n'avaient  pas  signe  ce  traite,  ladite  Confederation, 
fondee  de  eette  manifire,  ne  voulait  pas  consentir  qu'un  nouveau  membre 
quelconque  ft^t  admia  dans  son  sein  par  la  seule  volonte  des  puissinL,es 
qui  avaient  signe  le  traite  de  Vienne,  et  qu'une  pareille  admission  ne 
pouvait  avoir  lieu  sans  Ic  consentement  unanimo  de  tous  les  membrea  de 
la  Confederation. 

11  n'est  que  juste  et  raisonnablo  que  la  Confederation,  bien  qu'elle  ait 
ete  fondee  en  vertu  d'un  traite  auquel  n'ont  pas  pris  part  tous  ses  mem- 
bres, revendique  cependant,  comme  toute  autre  association,  le  droit 
d'emp^cher  I'admission  d'un  nouveau  membre  sans  !e  vceu  unanime  de 
sea  membres.  Toutefois  il  faut  faire  observer  en  outre  que  I'art.  0,  de 
I'aete  final  ne  fait  mention  que  de  I'admission  de  nouveaux  membres  :  or, 
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d'apr^s  I'esprit  et  la  tendance,  du  traits  de  Tienne,  il  fant  supposer  que 
de  pareila  nonveaus  membres  seratent  n^ceasairement  dea  membrea  alle- 
mands ;  mais  cet  ait.  6,  de  I'acte  final  ne  parlo  pas  de  Tin  corporation  de 
parties  de  tevritoire  eseluea  qui  appartiennent  ^  des  membres  dfijb,  exis- 
tants  de  la  Confederation.  Lo  sonssigniS  a  eneore  fi  faire  obaerver  que 
le  prinoipe  qni  doit  gtrc  Stabli  par  radoption  de  la  motion  que  I'ATitricbe 
et  la  Pmsso  se  proposent,  dit-on,  de  soumettre  k  la  diMo  germaniquo 
fiterait  h  la  ConKdSration  germanique  eon  caract^re  allemand,  attendu 
qne  celle-ci  s'adjoindrait  des  pays  qui  geographiqucment  snnt  s^pares  de 
TAlIemagne,  et  qui  ont  une  population  toat-ii-fait  difKrente  de  celle  de 
rAllomagne  tant  sous  le  rapport  de  la  langue  qne  de  I'origine.  Un  paroil 
precedent,  une  foia  etabli,  ponrrait  engager  la  Confederation  h,  s'ecarter 
encore  davantage  de  aon  caractfire  national,  que  le  traite  de  Vienne  a 
Toulu  maintenir  k  lYgard  des  pays  qui  doivent  former  la  Confederation 
germanique. 

En  consequence,  eomme  le  gouvememeot  de  sa  majeste  britannique 
est  convaincu  que  la  mesure  que  I'Autriche  et  la  Prusse  ont,  k  ce  qu'on 
apprend,  I'intention  de  proposer  k  !a  di&te  germanique  altererait  essen- 
tiellement  le  caract^re  assign^  k  la  Confederation  germanique  par  les 
traites  de  1815  el  qn'il  ptcvoit  en  meme  temps  qu'an  pareil  changeiuent 
derangerait  1  eq  1  bre  g  nera!  et  entra  nera  t  selon  toutes  les  probabili- 
„„„„-,  tea,  de'J  CO  se  ^uences  *s  g  aye=!  que  les  ntereta  ^  neraux  de 
L  J  I'Europe  poutra  ent  en  etre  c  mprom  s  la  charge  le  eoussigne 
de  protester  contre  une  pare  Ue  mesure  et  d  esp  mer  le  ferme  espoir 
que  la  di^te  german  j  e  n  adoptera  pas  une  propob  t  on  de  ce  genre,  mais 
qu'elle  maint  endr^  lea  1  m  tes  dn  terr  to  re  f  d  at  telle  {u  elles  ont  6t6 
fishes  par  Je  tr'i  te  de  A  enne  du  8  juin  1815  et  qu  elle  ma  ntiendra  en 
outre  k  la  Confederal  on  le  cartet^re  nat  onal  que  In  a  ^t^  ass  gne  con- 
formement  a  x  nte  t  ona  dud  t  tra  te 

Le  aonssigne  pr  e  M  h  pr  d  nt  de  sa  r  le  pi  t  t  pos  ble  I'oeca- 
aion  de  porter  la  j-rfi  ente  c  mmuni    t    n       1        n  i  el    la  difite 

germanique  * 
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Papers  relathe  to  the  Succession  to  the  Throne  of  Denmark,  laid  he/ore 
Parliament,  1853. 

M.  DE  BLUME  to  M.  DE  BiLLE. 

Copenhagen,  May  9,  1853. 

MONSIEUK, 

By  the  despatch  which  I  had  the  honour  to  address  to  your  Escellency 
on  the  20th  ultimo,  announcing  to  you  the  dissolution  of  the  Diet,  I 
limited  myself  to  conveying  to  you  some  esplanations  as  to  the  yiews  of 

*Eitractea  from  Annnaire  des  deus  Mondea  (1851-52)  (Appendix,  pp.  959,  960.) 
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the  King's  Governinent  on  those  of  the  Opposition,  as  regariJs  the  Royal 
Message  of  the  4th  of  last  Ootoher. 

I  cimsider  it  my  duty,  both  towards  the  King's  GovcrmneDt  and 
towards  the  Diet,  to  contribute,  as  far  as  lies  in  my  power,  towards 
placing  the  signing  Powers  of  the  Treaty  at  London  in  a  position  cor- 
rectly to  judge  not  only  of  the  line  of  conduct  which  tho  King  has  taken 
in  submitting  to  the  Biet  the  ahove-mentioued  message,  in  its  form  and 
actual  wording,  but  also  of  the  motives  on  account  of  which  this  proposi- 
tion of  His  Majesty  could  not  obtain  the  assent  required  by  the  consti- 
tution of  the  kingdom, 

I  shall  commence  by  stating,  that  the  choice  made  by  the  King  of  the 
person  of  Prince  Christian  of  Glticksbourg  has  met  with  unanimous  ap- 
probation in  the  united  Houses  of  the  Diet,  as  well  as  in  the  whole  nation ; 
the  discussions  of  the  said  Assembly  ^ve  testimony  of  the  most  sincere 
gratitude  towards  the  Powers  who  have  confirmed,  by  a  public  act,  the 
measure  taken  by  the  king  for  eventually  establishing  the  dynasty  of  this 
Prince  on  the  throne  of  Denmark, 

*I  informed  jou  at  the  time,  M.  le  Ministre,  of  the  report  of  r^t-jnH-i 
the  Committee  charged  by  the  bist  Diet  hut  one,  to  submit  the  L  -I 
Keyal  Message  to  preliminary  consideration  ;  and  you  have  therefore,  no 
need  of  a  more  positive  assurance  to  be  convinced  that  even  the  members 
of  the  Diet,  who  have  made  the  most  decided  opposition  to  the  Govern- 
ment, have  for  a  long  time  received  with  the  greatest  joy  the  prospect  of 
seeing  In  the  future  the  Prince  Christian  and  his  descendants  occupying 
the  throne. 

But  while  declaring  itself  ready  to  give  the  consent,  desired  by  the 
fundamental  law,  for  Prince  Christian  and  his  descendants  male  and 
agnate  of  his  marriage  to  succeed  eventually,  the  Opposition  nevertheless 
maintains  that  the  Eoyal  Message,  in  proposing  the  abolition  of  the  suc- 
cession etahlished  by  the  Lex  Regia,  goes  further  than  the  Treaty  of 
London  requires. 

The  King  announces  in  the  message  the  intention  to  establish  for  all 
the  countries  subject  to  his  sceptre,  such  a  form  of  succession  that,  in 
the  case  of  the  extinction  of  the  male  descendants  in  the  male  line  of 
King  Frederick  the  Third,  who,  in  virtue  of  the  "R«ya!  Law  made  by  that 
Sovereign  on  the  14th  of  November,  1665,  have  the  right  of  succession 
to  the  throne  of  Denmark;  all  succession  according  to  the  Articles 
XXVII. — XL.  of  that  lioyal  Law  shall  thenceforth  he  suppressed :  and 
the  succession  to  the  throne,  for  alt  the  countries  united  under  the  sceptre 
of  His  Majesty,  shall  devolve  on  the  Prinee  Christian  of  Gliioksbourg, 
and  to  the  descendants  male  of  this  Prince,  the  issue  of  his  marriage  with 
the  Princess  Louise,  born  Princess  of  Hesse. 

It  is  the  passage  above  underlined  that  has  given  birth  to  the  division 
in  the  united  Chambers.  The  opponents  of  the  message  find  in  this 
document  two  distinct  propositions :  one  having  for  its  object  the  trans- 
fer of  the  succession  to  the  Prince  Christian  and  his  male  descendants, 
and  another  suppressing  the  order  of  succession  established  by  the  Lex 
Regia.  The  first  of  these  propositions  has  been  considered  sufficient  to 
carry  out  all  the  intentions  of  tho  Treaty  of  London,  and  unanimously 
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:  but  the  second  has  met  tte  opposition  of  a  minority,  which 
has  been  strong  enough  to  reject  the  message,  the  fourth  section  of  the 
fundamental  iaw  of  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark  requiring,  for  changes  in 
the  order  of  succession  of  the  Lex  Regia,  a  majority  of  three-fourths  of 
the  voters. 

In  taking  for  a  point  of  departure  the  acts  and  negotiations  anterior  to 
the  Treaty  of  London,  the  opponents  of  the  message  cause  it  to  he 
remarked  that  the  abrogation  of  the  order  of  succession  of  the  Eoyal  Law 
would  be  found  in  contradiction  to  the  said  acts  and  negotiations;  and 
thence  they  conclude  that  the  Treaty  of  London  cannot  have  in  view  the 
suppression  of  this  order  of  succession.  They  strive  to  place  the  expressed 
tenor  of  the  Treaty  in  harmony  with  their  ideas,  in  making  a  distinctioo 
r*7fisn  ^^'w^^**  ^^^  whole  (totality)  of  the  States  united  under  the 
L  -I  sceptre  *of  the  King  and  the  different  portions  of  the  monarchy 
taken  separatoly.  They  maintain  that  the  Treaty  of  London  hears  refe- 
rence only  to  the  succession  to  the  whole  (totalit^)  of  the  States  of  the 
King :  they  admit  that,  as  regards  this  whole,  the  Treaty  introduces  the 
agnate  succession  (succession  agnatique,)  hut  add  that  no  stipulation  has 
been  made  as  regards  the  different  countries  composing  the  Monarchy, 
and  thence  they  infer  that  it  is  not  contrary  tfl  the  Treaty  in  question 
that  the  order  of  succession  of  tho  Eoyal  Law,  and  especially  the  cognate 
order  of  succession,  should  be  preserved,  together  with  the  order  of  suc- 
cession arising  from  the  express  tenor  of  the  Treaty,  with  the  object  of 
being  applied  subsidiarily  (subsidiairement)  in  all  parts  of  the  Monarchy 
where  it  can  be  legally  applied,  in  default  of  any  agnate  descendants  of 
the  Prince  Christian,  or,  in  fact,  in  case  that  the  pretensions  of  the  House 
of  Gottorp  should  revive,  in  conformity  with  the  reservations  made  by 
His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia 

The  Government  of  the  King  cannot  aiopt  this  view.  It  considers 
the  abrogation  of  the  Royal  Law  which  calls  wtmen  and  the  descendants 
of  women  to  the  succession,  as  the  logical  consequence  of  the  Treaty  of 
London,  which  expressly  excludes  women  It  cannot  therefore,  admit 
that  the  message  can  be  divided  into  two  distinct  ptrta,  of  which  the  one 
would  be  superfluous  or  rather  excessive  (de  trop  ;J  for,  as  it  apprehends, 
all  measures  tending  to  put  the  said  Treaty  into  execution,  and  not  at 
the  same  time  stipulating  for  the  suppression  of  every  other  law  of  suc- 
cession established  in  favour  of  women,  or  of  their  descendants,  would  be 
incomplete,  obscure,  and  dangerous.  The  transactions  which  preceded 
the  Treaty  of  London  by  no  means  change  the  express  teuor  of  this  act ; 
in  the  firet  place,  because  it  is  of  a  date  more  recent  j  iu  the  second, 
because  there  exists  no  connection  between  the  engagements  taken  by 
the  Powers  with  whom  the  King's  Government  has  made  a  contract,  and 
the  special  provisions  of  the  said  transactions. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  the  Eoyal  Message  and  the  arrange- 
ment desired  by  the  Opposition,  and  although  it  may  not  be  evident  at 
the  first  glance,  although  actually  it  has  no  practical  effect  so  long  as  the 
male  and  agnate  descendants  of  Prince  Christian  and  the  Princess  Louise 
succeed  each  other  od  the  throne,  as  during  all  this  time  there  would  be 
noquestionofoognatesuccession,  this  difference  is  nevertheless  not  less  real. 
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According  to  the  message,  the  abrogatioa  of  all  the  dispositions  of  the 
iea;  Regia,  relatiye  to  the  successioQ,  would  take  place  on  the  estinctioE 
of  the  agnate  and  male  descendants  of  King  Frederic  III.,  and  the  new 
dynasty  would  then  sucoeed,  not  in  virtue  of  th  R  yal  L  w  1  ut  solely 
in  virtue  of  the  act  by  which  the  King,  free  to  1  p  f  h     erown  by 

the  Protocol  of  Warsaw  and  the  acts  by  wl  h  h  n  t  cognates 
(cognata)  have  abandoned  *theit  rights,  carrie      ut  th  ^e-  r^irnq-] 

mcnt  taken  by  Article  I.  of  the  Treaty  of  Lon  In  d  fin  t  ly  L  -" 
regulating  the  order  of  succession.  This  Treaty  w  Id  rv  Iso  exclu- 
sively as  a  base  for  the  new  arrangement.  The  pp  nt  fth  message, 
oa  the  contrary,  while  they  admit  that  the  Koyal  Law  should  be  tempo- 
rarily modified  in  Article  XXXVII.,  so  that  Prince  Christian  might  take 
his  place  amongst  the  legitimate  heirs,  maintain  that  this  Prince  should 
succeed  solely  in  virtue  of  the  Royal  Law  in  all  the  parts  of  the  Monarchy 
where  this  law  may  be  applied,  and  if  they  do  not  deny  that  a  special  Act  is 
necessary  for  the  now  dynasty  to  succeed  to  the  whole  (totality)  of  the 
Monarchy,  especially  to  the  territories  where  the  succession  couid  be 
contested,  they  pretend  at  the  same  time  that  this  Act,  having  for  its 
object  a  combination  based  for  the  most  part  on  the  Royal  Law,  should 
also  be  principally  founded  on  the  said  law. 

According  to  the  message,  on.  the  estinction  of  the  male  descendants 
of  the  Prince  Christian,  the  succession  to  the  Danish  Monarchy  would 
be  open;  while,  according  to  the  views  of  the  Opposition,  the  rights  of 
succession  to  all  parts  of  the  Monarchy  where  the  provisions  of  the  Royal 
Law  can  be  applied,  would  be,  on  the  same  eventuality  transferred,  fol- 
lowing the  order  prescribed  in  the  aforesaid  law,  to  the  cognate  descen- 
dants of  the  Prince  Christian,  or  rather  of  the  Princess  Louise. 

In  comparing  the  advantages  which  would  be  the  consequence  of  the 
adoption  of  the  message,  with  those  which  would  result  from  the  arrange- 
ment desired  by  the  Opposition,  it  cannot  be  overlooked  that  the  message 
affords  to  the  King  very  great  liberty  in  putting  into  execution  Article 
II.  of  the  Treaty  of  London,  in  so  much  that  to  take  the  initiative  men- 
tioned in  this  Article,  His  Majesty  need  not  seek  at  once  the  successive 
renunciations  of  those  possessing  rights,  annulled  by  the  Treaty,  or  ren- 
dered impossible  by  other  reasons.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  provisions 
of  the  Royal  Law  were  preserved,  the  result  would  be  that,  on  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  male  line  of  Prince  Christian,  the  subject  of  the  Danish 
succession  would  be  reduced  exactly  to  the  same  stat«  it  is  in  at  present, 
or  rather  in  which  it  was  before  the  King  entered  into  preliminary  con- 
sultation with  his  nearest  cognates.  If  the  order  of  succession  be  regu- 
lated according  to  the  message,  the  King  will  be  thenceforward  in  a  posi- 
tion to  decide  (constat«rJ  which  are  the  pretensions  that  can  bo  put  for- 
ward with  respect  to  the  succession.  His  Majesty  will  then  be  able 
from  that  moment  to  endeavour  to  set  them  aside.  In  fact,  in  allowing 
the  old  order  of  things  to  remain,  there  would  be  the  chance  of  seeing 
revived  at  some  future  time,  more  or  less  near,  doubts,  hopes,  and  heart- 
burnings, like  those,  the  efiects  of  which  we  have  just  undergone  ;  whilst 
in  adopting  the  message  and  in  substituting  thus  the  clear  and  strict  in- 
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terpretation    f  th    1      ty    f  L     1       f      th    provisions  liitherto  rega- 

,,    latii     th       d       f  t    th    Danish  *Monarchy,  all  pre- 

L  °""J  tens,  t  f      d  d       th     T      ty  would  be  removed. 

lu  a  polit  Ip  tf  wthg  ttd  antawe  which  would  result 
from  the  ad  pt         f  th     K  j  1  M  w  uld  u  d    ht  dh  he  that  of 

seeing  a  sol  m  mp  t  t  d  t  by  Im  t  th  Tvh  1  i  Europe, 
exclusively  t  k    th    pi  f    1 1  It        wh    h  n   y  h  claim  to 

bear  weight  w  th  1        b  t  th     mp    t  of  wh   h    f  t  b    not  mia- 

Tinderstood,  h  thl  pto         djtltmnd  generally 

unknowD.  I  wh  1 1  h  j  t  t  1  I  h  n  t  !  t  ht  f  the  re- 
servations made  in  favour  of  the  house  of  Gottorp  I  p  d  t  mention 
them  ;  and  it  will  be  acknowledged,  I  hope,  th  t  nt  lly  they  make 
no  change  in  my  view. 

The  opponents  of  the  message,  in  wishing  to  preserve  the  order  of  suc- 
cession established  by  the  Lex  Regia,  have  it  principally  in  view  to  pre- 
vent that  at  the  extinction  of  the  agnate  descendants  of  Prince  Christian, 
not  only  the  whole  (totality)  of  the  Monarchy,  but  especially  the  portions 
of  the  Monarchy  subjected  to  the  provisions  of  the  above-mentioned  law, 
should  he  placed  under  a  legitimate  heir,  in  opposition  to  the  pretensions 
that  it  might  be  wished  to  put  forward  with  respect  to  the  portions  of 
Monarchy  where  the  application  of  the  Koyal  Law  is  contested.  They 
fear  a  preponderating  influence  on  the  part  of  Russia  in  the  application 
of  Article  II.  of  the  Treaty  of  London,  it  being  in  the  power  of  Ilia 
Majesty  the  Emperor,  by  the  means  of  the  reservations  made  by  the 
Protocol  of  Warsaw,  and  renewed  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  May 
8,  of  last  year,  to  fiupport  a  claimant  which  all  the  Monarchy  would  be 
forced  to  accept,  bccauae  the  cognate  succession  established  by  the  Eoyal 
Law  abolished  once  for  ail  through  all  parte  of  the  Monarchy  open  to 
this  succession,  would  have  no  claimant  to  oppose  to  him. 

As  to  the  King's  Government,  it  by  no  means  partakes  of  these  ap- 
prehensions. The  dangers  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Opposition, 
might  menace  Denmark  on  the  part  of  Russia  appear  to  it  in  part  exag- 
gerated, in  part  null.  If  the  Emperor  had  wished  to  take  advantage  of 
his  position,  as  chief  of  the  eider  branch  of  Holatein-Gottorp,  to  render 
the  arrangement  of  the  success'ion,  present  or  future,  a  family  matter,  to 
be  regulated  exolusiyely  between  himself  and  the  King  of  Denmark,  the 
fear  of  Russian  preponderance  might  have  been  explained  ;  but  had  such 
been  his  intention.  His  Imperial  Majesty  could  never  have  consented  to 
Article  II.  of  the  Treaty  of  London,  which  Article  leaves,  in  case  of  the 
extinction  of  the  agnate  descendants  of  the  Prince  and  of  the  Princess 
of  Gliicksboarg,  the  initiative  jn  new  propositions  to  the  King  of  Den- 
mark, and  expri^sly  stipulates  that  the  propositions  must  be  submitted 
to  all  the  Powers  who  have  signed  the  Treaty.  This  stipulation,  which 
renders  European  any  future  question  of  the  Danish  succession,  is,  for 
r*SOn  *'*^  incredulous  and  untrusting,  *the  best  and  only  possible 
L        J  guarantee  against  all  arbitrary  influence. 

In  this  exposition  I  have  scrupulously  endeavoured  to  place  the  views 
of  the  Opposition,  and  the  ai^uments  brought  forward  in  support  of 
those  views,  in  the  most  impartial  light  possible.   But  as  I  have  not  been 
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able  to  dwell  upon  all  the  special  details  of  the  discussions  which  pre- 
ceded the  rejection  of  the  Message,  as  I  have  heen  obliged  to  limit  mjself 
to  showing  the  ebaraeteristio  pointe  of  the  opiDions  that  have  arisen,  it 
is  not  superflnous  for  me  to  sfeite  cxpresaly,  with  a  view  to  prevent  and 
remove  any  sort  of  annoying  prejudice,  opposed  to  the  object  of  this  com- 
munication, that  the  opinions  defended  by  the  Opposition  are  founded  on 
Conservative  principles,  and  arise  principally  from  a  laudable  feeling  of 
respect  and  natural  predilection  for  the  ancient  law,  that  for  centuries 
has  regulated  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  Denmark. 

You  are  aware,  M.  le  Ministre,  that  the  King's  Government  sincerely 
participates  in  this  feeling,  as  well  as  the  whole  Danish  nation.  Never- 
theless it  will  never  join  in  the  views  of  the  Opposition.  It  is  convinced 
that  the  provisions  of  the  Eoyal  Message  are  much  more  advantageous 
for  the  future  prospects  of  the  country  than  the  arrangement  desired  by 
the  opponents  of  this  Act ;  and  it  will  perseveringly  exert  itself  for  the 
realization  of  the  end  which  it  proposes,  even  could  it  admit  that  a  dif- 
ferent line  of  conduct  were  compatible  with  the  Treaty  of  London.  But 
this  Treaty,  interpreted  Jn  a  natural  manner,  does  not  admit  the  main- 
tenance of  an  order  of  succession  other  than  that  which  is  expressly  men- 
tioned therein.  If  the  intention  of  the  High  Contracting  Powers  had 
been  to  preserve  the  cognate  succession,  the  Treaty  of  London,  and  espe- 
cially its  preamble,  would  have  been  otherwise  drawn  up. 

In  concluding  this  despatch,  I  beg  you,  M.  lo  Ministre,  again  to  pe- 
ruse both  the  report  cited  at  the  beginning,  and  the  journal  of  the  Diet, 
which  I  have  caused  to  be  forwarded  to  you,  and  in  which  you  wjll  find 
an  exact  recapitulation  of  all  the  discussions  which  have  taken  place  in 
the  United  Chambers  oa  the  subject  of  the  Message.  After  you  have 
thus  formed  a  correct  idea  of  the  question  therein  treated,  you  will  have 
the  goodness.  Monsieur,  to  communicate  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  not 
only  the  views  and  arguments  of  the  King's  Government,  bat  also  the 
motives  and  reasons  alleged  by  the  Opposition  in  support  of  their  idea. 
The  Government  to  which  you  have  the  honour  to  be  accredited  may 
with  reason  wish  to  receive,  through  our  own  organ,  authentic  explana- 
tions on  the  motives  which,  to  our  great  regret,  have  retarded  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Treaty  of  London,  and  I  hope  that  with  the  information  of 
which  you  are  now  in  possession,  you  will  find  yourself  able  to  furnish  a 
faithful  and  impartial  picture  of  the  matter  in  question.  I  have,  &c. 
(Signed)  Bluhme. 

*No.  3.  [*802] 

The  Eahl  of  Clarendon  to  Sir  H,  W.  Wiliiams  Wynn, 

Foreign  Office,  June  7,  1853. 

Sir, — M.  da  Bille  has  communicated  to  me  the  despatch  addresaed 
by  the  Danish  Government  to  the  Danish  Ministers  at  the  Courts,  parties 
to  the  Treaty  of  the  8th  of  May,  a  copy  of  which  was  inclosed  in  your 
despatch  of  the  11th  ultimo,  and  which  contains  an  espianation  of  the 
reasons  which  induced  the  Danish  Government  not  to  confine  themselves 
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to  a  simple  communication  of  that  Treaty  to  the  Danish  Chamhera,  but 
to  accompany  it  by  a  proposition  for  the  abolition  of  the  Lex  Regia. 

Although  the  course  which  the  Banish  Government  has  deemed  it  ex- 
pedient to  pursue  in  this  respect  would  Dot  appear  to  call  for  the  expression 
of  an  opinion  on  the  part  of  a  foreign  Govornraent,  I  have  jet  to  instruct 
you,  as  the  expression  of  such  opinion  appears  from  your  despatch  to  be 
desired,  to  assure  the  Danish  Minister  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
do  full  justice  to  the  motivoa  by  which  the  Danish  Government  have  been 
actuated,  and  that  they  see  no  reason  for  changing  the  opinion  already 
on  various  occasions  expressed  by  Viscount  Palmerston  that  the  abolition 
of  the  law  in  question  would  afford  a  simple,  safe,  and  apparently  unob- 
jectionable method  of  hereafter  preventing  renewed  complications,  such 
as  those  to  which  the  Treaty  of  the  8th  May  so  happily  put  an  end. 
I  am,  &c., 
(Signed)  Clabendon. 


APPENDIX  SIV. 


Treaty  between  Her  Majesty  and  the   United  States  of  America  relative 
to  Jfiiheries  and  to  Commerce  and  Navigation, 

Ratifications  exchanged  at  Washington,  Sept.  9, 1854.    Signed 
AT  Wabhington,  June,  5,  1854. 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  being  equally  desirous  with 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  avoid  further  miaunderstanding 
between  their  respective  subjects  and  citizens  in  regard  to  the  extent  of 
the  right  of  fishing  on  the  coasts  of  British  North  America,  secured  to 
each  by  Article  I.  of  a  convention  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
r*803n  ^'^'^^'  signed  at  London  on  *the  28th  day  of  October,  1818, 
L  -I  and  being  also  desirous  to  regulate  the  commerce  and  navigation 
between  their  respective  territories  and  people,  and  more  especially 
between  Her  Majesty's  possoBsions  in  North  America  and  the  United 
States,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  the  same  reciprocally  beneficial 
and  satisfactory,  have  respectively  named  plenipotentiaries  to  confer  and 
agree  thereupon ;  that  is  to  say — 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  James,  Earl  of  Elgin  and  Kincardine,  Lord  Bruce  and  Elgin,  a 
peer  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Knight  of  the  most  Ancient  and  most 
Noble  Order  of  the  Thistle,  and  Governor-General  in  and  over  all  Her 
Britannic  Majesty's  provinces  on  the  continent  of  North  America,  and 
in  and  over  the  island  of  Prince  Edward ; 

And  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  William  L.  5Iar- 
cy.  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States ; 

Who,  after  haying  communicated  to  each  other  their  respective  full 
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powers,  found  in  good  and  due  fonB,  have  agreed  to   the  following 

Article  I. 

It  is  agreed  by  the  high  eontractiog  parties,  that,  in  addition  to  the 
liberty  secured  to  the  United  States'  fishermen  by  the  above  mentioned 
Convention  of  October  20,  1818,  of  taking,  curing,  and  drying  fish  on 
certain  coasts  of  the  British  North  American  oolonies  therein  defined, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  shall  have,  in  common  with  the 
Bubjeeta  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  the  liberty  to  take  fish  of  every  kind, 
except  ehell-flsh,  on  the  searcoaata  and  shores,  and  in  the  bays,  harbours, 
and  creeks  of  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward's 
Island,  and  of  the  several  islands  thereunto  adjacent,  without  being 
restricted  to  any  distance  from  the  shore ;  with  permission  to  land  upon 
the  coasts  and  shores  of  those  colonies  and  the  islands  thereof,  and  also 
npon  the  Magdalen  Islands,  for  the  purpose  of  drying  their  nets  and 
curing  their  fish;  provided  that  in  so  doing  they  do  not  interfere  with 
the  rights  of  private  property,  or  with  British  fishermen,  in  the  peaceable 
use  of  any  part  of  the  said  coast  in  their  occupancy  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

It  is  understood  that  the  above-mentioned  liberty  applies  solely  to  the 
sea  fishery,  and  that  the  salmon  and  shad  fisheries,  and  all  fisheries  in 
the  rivers  and  the  mouths  of  rivers,  are  hereby  reserved  exclusively  to 
British  fishermen. 

And  it  is  further  agreed  that  in  order  to  prevent  or  settle  disputes  as 
ta  the  places  to  whieb  the  reservation  of  exclusive  right  to  British  fisher- 
men contained  in  this  article,  and  that  of  fishermen  of  the  United  Statea 
contained  in  the  nest  succeeding  article,  apply,  each  of  the  high  con- 
tracting parties,  on  the  application  *of  either  to  the  other,  shall  |-«o(i.-t 
within  six  months  thereafter,  appoint  a  commissioner.  The  said  L  -1 
eommissioners  before  proceeding  to  any  business,  shall  make  and  sub- 
scribe a  solemn  declaration  that  they  will  impartially  and  carefully 
examine  and  decide,  to  the  best  of  their  judgment,  and  according  to  jus- 
tice and  equity,  without  fear,  favour,  or  affection  to  their  own  country, 
upon  all  such  places  as  are  intended  to  be  reserved  and  excluded  from 
the  common  liberty  of  fishing  under  this  and  the  next  succeeding  article ; 
and  such  declaration  shall  be  entered  on  the  record  of  their  proceedings. 
The  commissioners  shall  name  some  third  person  to  act  as  an  arbitrator 
or  umpire  in  any  case  or  eases  on  which  they  may  themselves  differ  in 
opinion.  If  they  should  not  be  able  to  agree  upon  the  name  of  sueh 
third  person,  they  shall  each  name  a  person,  and  it  shall  be  determined 
by  lot  which  of  the  two  persons  so  named  shall  be  the  arbitrator  or  umpire 
in  cases  of  difference  or  disagreement  between  the  commissioners.  The 
person  so  to  be  chosen  to  be  arbitrator  or  umpire  shall,  before  proceeding 
to  act  as  such  in  any  case,  make  and  subscribe  a  solemn  declaration  in  a 
form  similar  to  that  which  shall  have  been  already  made  and  subscribed 
by  the  commissioners,  which  shall  be  entered  on  the  record  of  their  pro- 
ceedings.    In  the  event  of  the  death,  absence,  or  incapacity  of  either  of 
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tlie  commissioners  or  of  the  atbitnitor  or  umpire,  or  of  their  or  his  omit- 
ting, declining,  or  ceasing  to  act  as  such  commissioner,  arbitrator,  or 
umpire,  another  and  different  person  shall  be  appointed  or  named  as 
aforesaid,  to  act  as  snch  commissioner,  arbitrator,  or  umpire,  in  the  place 
and  stoad  of  the  person  so  originally  appointed  or  named  as  aforesaid,  and 
shall  nial;e  and  subsorihe  such  declaration  as  aforesaid. 

Such  commisaioners  shall  proceed  to  examine  the  coasts  of  the  North 
American  provinces  and  of  the  United  States  embraced  within  the  pro- 
visions of  the  first  and  second  articles  of  this  Treaty,  and  shall  designate 
the  places  reserved  by  the  said  articles  from  the  common  right  of  fishing 
therein.  , 

The  decision  of  the  commissioners  and  of  the  arbitrator  or  umpire 
shall  be  given  in  writing  in  each  case,  and  shall  he  signed  by  them 
respectively. 

The  high  contracting  parties  hereby  solemnly  engage  to  consider  the 
decision  of  the  commissioners  conjointly,  or  of  the  arbitrator  or  umpire, 
as  the  ease  may  he,  as  absolutely  final  and  conclusive  in  each  case  decided 
upon  by  them  or  him  respectively. 

Art.  II. 

It  is  agreed  by  the  high  contracting  parties,  thtBth  Ij  tshll 
have  in  common  with  the  citizens  of  the  Unit  d  Stat  th  1  b  ty  to 
take  fish  of  every  kiod,  except  shell-fish,  on  th  t  m  ast      nd 

shores  of  the  United  States  north  of  the  36th  p  rail  1  f  n  th  1  t  tul 
r^RiTil  ^'^^  ^'^  ''^^  shores  of  the  several  *isl  n  1  th  unto  dj  nt 
L         -1  and  in  the  bays,  harbours,  and  creeks  of  th         d  t    and 

shores  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  said  1  nd  w  th  t  b  n 
restricted  to  any  distance  from  the  shore;  with  p  mits  n  t  1  nd  p  n 
the  said  coasts  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  1  nd  af  s.  d  f  th 
purpose  of  drying  their  nets  and  curing  their  fihp  ddthtn 
doing  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  pn  at  j  p  ty  y,  th 
the  fishermen  of  the  United  States  in  the  peac  hi  u  t  ^  |  t  f 
the  said  coasts  in  their  occupancy  for  the  same  purp 

It  is  understood  that  the  above-mentioned  lib    ty    pj.1  1  ij  t    th 

sea-fishery,  and  that  salmon  and  shad  fisheries,    nd    11  fi  h 
and  mouths  of  rivers,  are  hereby  reserved  ex  I         ly  f     fi  h    m        f 
the  United  States. 

Art.  III. 
It  is  agreed  that  the  articles  enumerated  in  the  schedule  hereunto  an- 
nexed, being  the  growth  and  produce  of  the  aforesaid  British  colonies, 
or  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  admitted  into  each  country  respectively 
free  of  duty  : — 

Schedule. 

Grain,  flour,  and  bread  stuffs  of  all  kinds;  animals  of  all  kinds;  fresh, 

smoked,  and  salted  meats  ;  cotton,  wool,  seeds,  and  vegetables  ;  undried 

fruits;  dried  fruits;  fish  of  all  kinds ;  productaof  fishaud  of  allothercrea- 
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tures  living  in  tlie  water;  poultry ;  eggs ;  liides,  furs,  skins  or  tails  un- 
dressed ;  stone  or  marble  in  its  crude  or  unwronght  stat« ;  slate,  butter, 
cheese,  tallow;  lard,  horns,  manures  ;  ores  of  metals  of  all  kinds;  coal; 
pitflh,  tar,  turpentine,  ashes ;  timber  and  lumber  of  all  kinds,  round, 
hewed,  and  sawed;  unmanufactured  in  whole  or  in  part;  firewood;  plants, 
shrubs,  and  trees,  pelts,  wool;  fish-oiij  rice,  broom-corn,  and  bark; 
gypsum,  ground  or  unground ;  hewn,  or  wroi^ht,  or  unwrought,  burr 
or  grindstones ;  dye  stuffs ;  flax,  hemp,  and  tow,  unipanufactured ;  uq- 
manufaotured  tobacco ;  rags. 

Art.  IV. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  citizens  and  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  the  right  to  navigat*  the  river  St.  Lawrence  and  the  canals  in 
Canada  used  aa  the  means  of  communicating  between  the  Great  Lakea 
and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  with  their  vessels,  boats,  and  crafts,  as  fully  and 
freely  as  the  subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  subject  only  to  the  same 
tolls,  and  other  assessments  as  now  are  or  may  hereafter  be  exacted  of 
Her  Majesty's  said  subjects;  it  being  understood,  however,  that  the 
British  Government  retains  the  right  of  suspending  this  privilege,  on 
giving  due  notice  thereof  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

*It  is  further  agreed,  that  if  at  any  time  the  British  Govern-  i-^q/ic-i 
ment  should  exercise  tbe  said  reserved  right,  the  Government  of  -  -J 
the  United  States  shall  have  the  right  of  suspending,  if  it  think  fit,  the 
operation  of  Art.  3,  of  the  present  Treaty,  in  so  far  as  the  province  of 
Canada  is  affected  thereby,  for  so  long  as  the  suspension  of  the  free  navi- 
gation of  the  river  St.  Lawrence  or  the  canals  may  continue. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  British  subjects  shail  have  the  right  freely 
to  navigate  Lake  Michigan  with  their  vessels,  boats,  and  crafts,  so  long 
as  the  privilege  of  navigating  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  secured  to  American 
citizens  by  the  above  clause  of  the  present  article,  shall  continue  ;  and 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  further  engages  to  urge  upon  the 
State  Governments  to  secure  to  the  subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Slajesty 
the  use  of  several  state  canals  on  terms  of  equality  with  the  inhabitants 
of  the  United  States. 

And  it  is  further  agreed,  that  no  export  duty  or  other  duty  shall  be 
levied  on  lumber  or  timber  of  any  kind  cut  in  that  portion  of  the  Ame- 
rican territory  in  the  State  of  Maine,  watered  by  the  river  St.  John  and 
its  tributaries,  and  floated  down  that  river  to  the  sea,  when  the  same  is 
shipped  to  the  United  States  from  the  province  of  New  Brunswick. 

Art.  V. 
The  present  Treaty  shall  take  effect  as  soon  as  the  laws  required  to 
carry  it  into  operation  shall  have  been  passed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament 
of  Great  Britain  and  by  the  Provincial  Parliaments  of  those  of  the  British 
North  American  Colonies  which  are  affected  by  this  Treaty  on  the  one 
hand,  and  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  on  the  other.  Such 
assent  having  been  given,  the  Treaty  shall  remain  in  force  for  ten  years 
from  the  date  at  which  it  may  come  into  operation,  and  farther,  until  the 
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expiration  of  twelve  months  after  either  of  the  tigh  contracting  parties 
shall  give  notice  to  the  other  of  its  wish  to  terminate  the  same ;  each  of 
the  high  contracting  parties  being  at  liberty  to  give  such  notice  to  the 
other  at  the  end  of  the  said  term  of  ten  years,  or  at  any  time  afterwards. 
It  is  clearly  understood,  however,  that  this  stipulation  is  not  intended 
to  affect  the  reservation  made  by  Art.  4,  of  the  present  Treaty  with  regard 
to  the  rigtt  of  temporarily  suspending  the  operation  of  Arts.  3,  and  4, 
thereof. 

Art.  VI. 
And  it  is  hereby  further  agreed,  that  the  provisions  and  stipulations 
of  the  foregoing  articles  shall  extend  to  the  island  of  Newfoundland,  so 
r*807n  ^^^  ^  '^^^  "^'^  applicable  to  that  colony.  But  if  *the  Imperial 
L  J  Parliament,  the  Provincial  Parliament  of  Newfoundland,  or  the 
Congress,  of  the  United  States,  shall  not  embrace,  in  their  laws  enacted 
for  carrying  this  Treaty  into  effect,  the  colony  of  Newfoundland,  then 
this  article  shall  be  of  no  effect ;  but  the  omission  to  make  provision  by 
law  to  give  it  effect,  by  either  of  the  legislative  bodies  aforesaid,  shall 
not  in  any  way  impair  the  remaining  articles  of  this  Treaty. 

Aet.  VII. 

The  present  Treaty  shall  be  duly  ratified,  and  the  mutual  exchange 
of  ratifications  shall  take  place  at  Washington,  within  six  months  from 
the  date  hereof,  or  earlier  if  possible. 

In  faith  whereof,  we,  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries,  have  signed  this 
Treaty,  and  have  hereunto  afEsed  our  seals. 

Done,  in  triplicate,  at  Washington,  the  5th  day  of  June,  A.  u.  1854. 

Elgin  asd  Kincardine,  W.  L.  Marcy. 


APPENDIX  XV. 


Oonvention  icifh  Sonduras. 


"  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  the  Kepublie  of  Honduras,  being  desirous  to  settle  by 
means  of  a  convention  certain  points  resulting  from  the  territorial  ar- 
rangements which  form  the  subject  of  another  convention  concluded 
between  them  on  this  day,  have  named  as  their  plenipotentiaries  for  that 
purpose,  that  is  to  say, 

"  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  the  Right  Hon.  Geoi^e  William  Frederick,  Earl  of  Claren- 
don, Baron  Hyde  of  Hindon,  a  peer  of  the  United  Kingdom,  a  member 
of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  most  Hon.  Privy  Council,  Knight  of  the 
Most  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter,  Knight  Grand  CrtraB  of  the  Most  Hon. 
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Order  of  the  Ba,t1i,  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Principal  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs  ; 

"  And  his  Excellency  the  President  of  the  Eepublic  of  Honduras, 
SeSor  Dr.  Joan  Victor  Herrao,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Repub- 
lic to  Her  Britannic  Majesty; 

«  Who,  after  having  communicated  to  each  other  their  respective  full 
powers,  found  in  good  and  due  form,  have  agreed  upon  and  concluded 
the  following  articles  : — 

^Article  I.  [*808] 

"  The  Republic  of  Honduras  engages  not  to  disturb  the  subjects  of 
Her  Britannic  Majesty  in  the  enjoyment  of  any  property  of  which  they 
may  be  in  possession  in  the  islands  of  Ruatan,  Bonaca,  Elena,  Utile, 
Barbarete,  and  Morat,  situated  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras. 

Art.  II. 

"Her  Britannic  Majesty  agrees  to  recognize  the  mid  channel  of  the 
river  Wanx  or  Segovia,  which  falls  into  the  Caribbean  Sea  at  Gracias  i 
Dios,  as  the  boundary  between  the  Republic  of  Honduras  and  the  territory 
of  the  Mosquito  Indians,  without  prejudice,  however,  to  any  question  of 
boundary  between  the  Republics  of  Honduras  and  of  Nicaragua. 

"  And  whereas  the  Mosquito  Indians  have  heretofore  possessed  and 
exercised  rights  in  and  over  the  territories  lying  between  the  river 
Wanx  or  Segovia  and  the  Roman  river.  Her  Britannic  Majesty  agreed 
to  recommend  to  the  Mosquito  Indians  to  renounce  any  such  rights  in 
favour  of  the  Republic  of  Honduras,  on  condition  of  receiving  from  the 
Republic  some  reasonable  sura  by  way  of  annuity  for  a  limited  period, 
to  be  paid  half-yearly,  as  an  indemnity  and  compensation  for  the  loss 
and  extinction  of  their  interest  in  the  said  territory.  When  such  an 
arrangement  shall  have  been  acceded  to  by  the  Mosquito  Indians,  Her 
Britannic  Majesty  engages  to  recognize  the  sovereignty  over  the  said 
territory  as  belonging  to  the  Republic  of  Honduras ;  and  Her  Britannic 
Majesty  and  the  Republic  will,  within  twelve  months  thereafter,  appoint 
two  commissioners,  one  to  be  named  by  each  party,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  amount,  the  period  of  duration,  and  the  time,  place, 
and  mode  of  payment  of  the  annuity  so  to  be  paid  to  the  Mosquito 
Indians  as  indemnity  and  compensation. 

"And  whereas  British  subjects  have,  by  grant,  lease,  or  otherwise, 
heretofore  obtained  from  the  Mosquito  Indians  interests  in  various  lands 
situated  within  the  territory  above  described,  lying  between  the  river 
Wanx  or  Segovia  and  the  river  Roman,  the  Republic  of  Honduras  en- 
gages to  respect  and  maintain  such  interests.  And  it  is  further  agreed 
that  the  commissioners  mentioned  in  the  present  article  shall  investigate 
the  claims  of  British  subjects  arising  out  of  such  grants  or  leases,  or 
otherwise ;  and  all  British  subjects  whose  claims  shall  by  the  commis- 
sioners be  pronounced  well  founded  and  valid  shall  be  quieted  in  the 
possession  of  their  respective  interests  in  the  said  lands. 

October,  1857.— 36 
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Akt.  in. 

"  The  Eepublic  of  Honduras  further  engages  to  carry  into  effect  any 
r*Rf)fln  agreements  already  made  and  now  in  course  of  being  *earried  out 
L  J  for  the  satisfaction  of  British  claims  ;  and  it  is  agreed  between 
the  contracting  parties  that  tte  commissioners  mentioned  in  the  preced- 
ing article  shall  also  examine  and  decide  Tipon  any  British  claims  upon 
the  Government  of  Honduras  that  may  be  submitted  to  them  other  than 
those  apeeiffcd  in  the  preceding  article;  and  not  already  in  train  of  settle- 

Art,  IV. 

"  The  commissioners  mentioned  in  the  preceding  articles  shall  meet 
at  Truxillo,  at  the  earliest  convenient  period  after  they  shall  have  been 
respectively  named,  and  shall,  before  proceeding  to  aay  business,  mate 
and  subscribe  a  solemn  declaration  tbat  they  will  impartially  and  carefully 
examine  and  decide,  to  the  best  of  their  judgment,  and  according  to 
justice  and  equity,  without  fear,  favour,  or  affection  to  their  own  country, 
upon  all  the  matters  referred  to  them  for  their  decision;  and  such 
declaration  shall  be  entered  on  the  record  of  their  proceedings. 

"  The  commissioners  shall  then,  and  before  proceeding  to  any  other 
business,  name  some  third  person  to  act  as  arbitrator  or  umpire  in  any 
case  or  cases  in  which  they  may  themselves  differ  iu  opinion.  The 
person  so  to  be  chosen  as  arbitrator  or  umpire  shall,  before  proceeding 
to  act  as  such,  make  and  subscribe  a  solemn  declaration,  in  a  form 
similar  to  that  which  shall  already  have  been  made  and  subscribed  by 
the  commissioners,  and  which  shall  also  be  entered  ou  tbe  record  of  the 
proceedings.  In  the  event  of  tlie  death,  absence,  or  incapacity  of  such 
person,  or  of  his  omitting  or  declining,  or  ceasing  to  act  as  such  ar- 
bitrator or  umpire,  another  person  shall  be  named  as  aforesaid  to  act  as 
arbitrator  or  umpire  in  his  place,  and  shall  make  and  subscribe  such 
declaration  aforesaid. 

"  Her  Britannic  Majesty  and  the  Kepublic  of  Honduras  hereby  en- 
gage to  consider  the  decision  of  the  commissioners  conjointly,  or  of  the 
arbitrator  or  umpire,  as  the  case  may  be,  as  final  and  conclusive  on  the 
matters  hereby  referred  to  their  decision ;  and  they  further  engage  forth- 
with  to  give  full  effect  to  the  same. 

Art.  V. 

"  The  commissioners  and  the  arbitrator  or  umpires  shall  keep  an  ac- 
curate record  and  correct  minutes  or  notes  of  all  their  proceedings,  with 
the  dates  thereof,  and  shall  appoint  and  employ  a  clerk  or  other  persons 
to  assist  them  in  the  transaction  of  the  business  which  may  come  before 
them.  The  salaries  of  the  commissioners  shall  be  paid  by  their  respec- 
tive Governments.  The  contingent  expenses  of  the  commission,  in- 
cluding the  salary  of  the  arbitrator  or  umpire,  and  of  tbe  clerk  or  clerks, 
shall  be  defrayed  in  equal  moieties  by  the  two  Governments. 
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*Art.  VI,  [*810] 

"  Tha  present  eonventloQ  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications  shall 
bo  exchanged  at  London,  as  soon  as  possible  ■within  twelve  months  from 
this  date. 

"  In  witness  whereof  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the 
same,  and  have  affixed  thereto  their  respective  seals. 

"  Done  at  London,  the  27th  day  of  August,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord, 
1856. 

"  Clabendon. 
"Vb.  Heeban." 


APPENDIX  XYI. 

Treaty  ieticeen,  Her  Majesty,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  tJie  Emperor 
of  the  Erench,  guaranteeing  the  Independence  and  integrity  of  tJte 
Ottoman  Empire.  Signed  at  Pari»,  April  15, 1856. — \RatiJicaiions 
exchanged  at  Paris,  April  29,  1856.J 

Sa  Majestfi  la  Beine  da  Rojaume  Uni  de  la  Grande  Bretagno  et 
d'lrlande,  Sa  Majesty  I'Empereur  d'Autriche,  et  8a  Majesty  I'Empereur 
des  Kranjais,  voulantr^gler  entre  Elles  I'aCtion  corabin^e  qu' en  train  erait, 
de  leur  part,  toute  infraction  aus  stipuhttions  de  la  Paix  de  Paris,  ont 
Domm^,  k  cet  effet,  poor  leurs  P16nipotentiaires,  savoir : 

Sa  Majeste  la  B«ine  du  Eoyaume  Uni  de  la  Grande  Bretagne  et  d'lr- 
lande, le  Tris  Honorable  George  Guillaume  FrSd^rie  Comte  de  Claren- 
don, Baron  Hyde  de  Hindon,  Pair  du  Bojaume  Uni,  Conseiller  de  Sa 
Majesty  Britannique  en  Son  Conseil  Priv6,  Chevalier  du  TrSs  Noble 
Ordre  de  la  Jarretifire,  Cbovalier  Grand-Croix  du  Trfea  Honorable  Ordre 
du  Bain,  Principal  Secretaire  d'Etat  de  Sa  Majeslfi  ponr  Ics  Affaires 
Etrangferes  ;  et  le  Tr&s  Honorable  Henri  Richard  Charles  Baron  Cowley, 
Pair  du  Boyaume  Uni,  Conseiller  de  Sa  Majesty  en  Son  Consei!  Priv^, 
Chevalier  Graud-Crois  du  Tr6s  Honorable  Ordre  du  Bain,  Ambassadeur 
Extraordinaire  et  Pldnipo ten U aire  de  Sa  Majesty  pr6s  Sa  Majesty  I'Eni- 
pereur  des  Frangais; 

Sa  Majesty  I'Empereur  d'Autriche,  !e  Sieur  Charles  Ferdinand  Comte 
de  Buot-Sehauen stein,  Grand-Croix  des  Ordres  Impgriaux  de  Saint- 
Etienne  et  de  Lfopold  d'  Autriche,  Chevalier  de  I'Ordre  de  la  Couronne 
de  Per  de  premiere  elasse,  Grand-Croix  de  I'Ordre  Imperial  de  la  Legion 
d'Honneur,  Grand-Croix  de  I'Ordre  de  Saint-Jean  *de  J6msa-  i-^^qt-.-. 
salem,  &c.,  &c.,  &c..  Son  Chambellan  et  Conseiller  Intime  Actuel,  1-  J 
Son  Ministre  de  la  Maison  et  des  Affaires  Etrangferes,  Prfeidont  de  la 
Conference  des  Hinistres;  et  ie  Sieur  Joseph  Alexandre  Baron  do  Hub- 
ner,  Chevalier  de  I'Ordre  Imperial  de  la  Couronne  de  Fer  de  premiere 
classe.  Grand  OfScier  de  I'Ordre  Imperial  de  la  Legion  d'Honneur, 
&c.,  &c.,  &o..  Son  Conseiller  Intime  Actuel,  et  Son  Envoyg  Extraor- 
dinaire et  Ministre  Pl^nipotentiaire  a  la  Cour  de  France; 
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Et  ga,  Majesty  I'Empereur  des  Frao^ais,  lo  Sieur  Alexandre  Comte 
Colonna  Walewski,  S^nateur  de  I'Empire,  Grand-Crois  de  I'Ordre  Imp^ 
rial  de  la  L^gioa  d'Honaeur,  &a.,  &c.,  &c.,  Son  Ministre  et  Secretaire 
d'Etat  au  D^paitement  des  Affaires  Etrang6rea;  et  le  Sieur  Fraajois 
Adolphe  Baron  de  Bourqueney,  SiSnateur  de  I'Empire,  Graod-Croiz  de 
I'Ordre  Imperial  de  la  Legion  d'Honneur  et  de  t'Ordre  de  L6opo]d 
d'Autriche,  &o.,  &o.,  &e.,  Son  EnvojS  Extraordinaire  et  Ministre  PlSni- 
potentiaire  prfe  Sa  Majesty  Imp^riale  et  Rojale  Apostoliijue ; 

Lesqneb,  apr^  Qvoir  4cliang^  leura  pleins  pouyoirs,  trouv^s  en  bonne 
et  due  forme,  sont  convenus  des  Articles  suivants  ; — 

Akticle  I. 

Les  Hautes  Parties  Contractantes  garantissent  solidairement  entre 

Biles  I'ind^p  en  dance  et  I'intiJgrite  de   I'Eaapire   Ottoman,  consaor^es 

par  le  Traits  conelu  h  Paris,  le  trente  Mars,  mil  Iiuit  cent  cinc|oante- 


Art.  II. 
Toate  infraction  aui  stipulations  d«  dit  Traits  sera  consid^rfe  par  les 
Puiasancea  signataires  du  pr&ent  Traits  oomme  casus  belli.  Elles  a'en- 
tendront  aveo  la  Sublime  Porte  sur  lea  meaures  devenues  n^cessaires,  et 
diStermioeront  sans  retard  entre  Eiles  I'emploi  de  leurs  forces  militaires 
«t  naval  es. 

Art.  III. 

Xie  pi&ent  Trait<i  sera  ratifi^,  et  les  ratifications  en  seront  Schang^es 
,dana  I'espace  de  quinze  jours,  ou  pins  t6t  si  faire  se  pent. 

En  fbi  de  <juoi  les  Plenipotentiaires  respectifs  I'ont  sign^,  et  j  ont 
appos6  le  sceau  de  leurs  armes. 

Fait  ii  Paris,  le  quinzifeme  jour  du  mois  d'Avril,  de  I'an  mil  huit  cent 
cinquaute-sls. 

(l.S.)  CLiRENDON. 

(l.s.)  Cowlet. 

s.)  buol-schauenstein. 

S.)  HUBNER. 

(L.s.\  A,  Walewski. 

^L.S.)  B0XJBQUEr(EY. 

[*812]  *(Translation.) 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Anstria,  and  His  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  wishing  to  s  ttle  b  tw  n  themselves  the  com- 
bined action  which  any  infraction  of  tl  t  j.ul  t  ns  of  the  Peace  of 
Paris  would  involve  on  their  part,  ha  e  named  f  that  purpose  as  their 
Plenipotentiaries,  that  is  to  say,  &c.. 

Who,  after  having  exchanged  the!  full  p  w  rs  f  und  in  good  and  due 
form,  have  agreed  upon  the  following  Art    1      — 
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Article  I. 


The  High  Contracting  Parties  guarantee,  jointly  and  severally,  the 
independence  and  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  recorded  in  the 
Treaty  concluded  at  Paris  on  the  thirtieth  of  March,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  aad  fifty -sis. 

Art.  n. 
Any  infraction  of  the  stipulations  of  the  said  Treaty  will  he  considered 
by  the  Powers  signing  the  present  Treaty  as  casus  belli.  They  will  come 
to  an  understanding  with  tie  Suhltme  Porte  as  to  the  measures  which 
have  become  neoeasary,  and  will  without  delay  determine  among  them- 
selves as  to  the  employment  of  their  military  and  naval  forces. 

Aet.  m. 

The  present  Treaty  shall  he  ratified,  and  the  ratifications  shall  be 
exchanged  in  a  fortnight  or  sooner  if  possible. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the 
same,  and  have  affixed  thereto  the  seal  of  their  arms. 

Done  at  Paris,  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month  of  April,  in  the  year  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-sis. 

(l.s.J  Claresdon. 

OowiEY. 

BUOL-SCHAUENSTEIN, 
HUBNER. 

A.  Walewski. 

BonRQUENEY. 


APPENDIX  XVn.  [*813] 

Treaty  hetween  Great  Britain,  Austria,  France,  Prussia,  Russia,  Sar- 
dinia, and  Turkeg,for  the  Se-eslal/lishment  of  Peace.  Signed  at 
Paris,  March,  30,  1856. 

Au  Nom  de  Weu  Tout-Puissant. 

Lecrs  Majest^s  la  Reine  du  Eoyaume  Uni  de  la  Grande  Bretagne  et 
d'lrlande,  I'Empereur  dea  Franjais,  I'EmpCTeur  de  toutes  les  Bussies, 
le  Boi  de  Sardaigne,  et  rEmpereur  des  Ottomans,  anim^es  du  d^sir  de 
mettre  un  t«rrae  aux  cabmitfe  de  la  guerre,  et  voulant  prfivenir  le  re- 
tour  des  complications  qui  I'ont  fait  naifre,  out  r^solu  de  a'entcndre  avec 
Sa  Majesty  I'Empereur  d'Autriche  sur  ies  bases  i  donner  au  rStahlisse- 
ment  et  i  la  consolidation  de  la  pais,  en  assurant,  par  dea  garanties  effi- 
caces  et  r^ciproques,  !'ind(5p  en  dance  ct  I'iutfigrit^  de  I'Empire  Ottoman. 
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efiet,  Leurs  dit«s  MajestSs  ont  nommS  pour  kura  PlSnipoten- 


Les  Pl^nipotentiaires,  aprte  avoir  ^changS,  leurs  pleins  pouvoirs,  ttouTes 
en  bonne  et  due  forme,  sont  convenus  des  Articles  suivants  : — 

Article  I. 

II  y  aura,  h,  dater  du  jour  de  lYohauge  des  ratifications  du  present 
Trait^,  Pais  et  Amiti6  entre  Sa  Majesty  !a  Heine  du  Royaume  "Uni  de  la 
Grande  Bretagne  et  d'Irlande,  Sa  Majesty  I'Empereur  des  Fraujaia,  Sa 
Majesty  le  Roi  de  Sardaigne,  Sa  Majesty  Imp^riale  le  Sultan,  d'une  part; 
et  Sa  Majesty  I'Empereur  de  toutea  les  Eussies,  de  I'autre  part;  ainsi 
qu'entre  leurs  heritiers  et  successeurs,  leurs  6tats  et  sujeta  respectifs,  ^ 
perp^tuitfi. 

Art.  II. 

La  paix  Stant  heureusement  rfitahlio  entre  Leura  dites  Majestfis,  les 
territoires  conquis  ou  ocoupfe  par  leura  armfies  pendant  la  guerre  seront 
r^ciproquemeat  ^^aou^s. 

Des  arrangements  ap^ciauxr^glerontle  mode  del' Evacuation,  qui  devra 
@tre  aussi  prompte  que  faire  se  pourra. 

Art.  ni. 

Sa  Majesty  I'Empereur  de  toutes  les  Ruaaies  s' engage  k  restituer  h, 

Sa  Majest6  le  Sultan  la  ville  et  citadelle  de  Kara,  ausai  bien  que  les 

autrea  parties  du  torritoire  Ottoman  dont  lea  troupea  Russes  se  trouvent 


[*814]  Art.  IV. 

Leurs  Majesty  la  Eeine  du  Eojaume  Uni  de  la  Grande  Bretagne  et 
d'Irlande,  I'Empereur  des  Frangaia,  le  Roi  de  Sardaigne,  et  le  Sultan, 
s'engagent  ^  restituer  k  Sa  Majestfi  I'Empereur  de  toutes  les  Russies  les 
villes  et  porta  de  Sfibaatopol,  Balaklava,  Kamiesch,  Eupatoria,  Kertch, 
JenJkale,  Kinburn,  dnsi  que  tous  autrea  territoires  occupies  par  les 
troupes  allifies. 

Art.  V. 

Lenra  Majestfis  la  Reine  du  Royaume  Uni  de  la  Grande  Bretagne  et 
d'Irlande,  I'Empereur  des  Fran^ais,  I'Empereur  de  toutea  les  Hussies, 
le  Roi  de  Sardaigne,  et  le  Sultan,  accordent  ane  amnistie  pleine  et  entifire 
h.  ceux  de  leurs  sujeta  qui  auraient  6t6  compromis  par  une  participation 
quelconque  aux  6v6nementa  de  la  gaerre  en  faveur  de  la  cause  enncmie. 

U  est  express^ment  entendu  que  cette  amuistio  s'Etendra  aux  sujets  de 
chaeune  doa  Parlies  bellig^rantes  qui  auraient  continue,  pendant  la  guerre, 
h.  Stre  employ^  dans  le  service  de  I'ua  des  autres  bel!ig6rants. 

Art  VI. 
Les  prisonniera  de  gaerre  seront  immSdiatement  rendos  de  part  et 
d' autre. 
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Art.  VII. 

Sa  ilajesW  la  Reine  du  Ikiyaiiiiie  Uni  de  la  Grande  Bretagne  et  d'lr- 
lande,  Sa  Majesty  rEmpereur  d'Autriche,  Sa  Majesty  I'Empereur  dea 
Frangais,  Sa  Majesty  lo  Roi  de  Prusse,  Sa  Majesty  I'Empereur  de  toutes 
les  Hussies,  et  SaMajest61eRoideSaxdaigue,  declarent  la  Sublime  Porte 
admise  h.  participer  aux  avantagee  du  droit  public  et  du  concert  Enro- 
pcens.  Leurs  MajeBtfis  s'engagent,  chacune  de  son  eot^,  h  respecter  I'in- 
d^pendauee  et  I'int^grit^  territoriale  de  I'Empire  Ottoman ;  garantissent 
en  eommun  !a  stricte  observation  de  cet  engagement;  et  consid^reront, 
en  consequence,  tout  acte  de  nature  k  y  porter  atteinte  comme  une  ques- 
tion d'int^rgt  g^nSral. 

Art.  Vin. 

S'il  survenait,  cntrc  la  Sublime  Porte  et  I'une  ou  plusicurs  des  autre^ 
Puigaances  aignataires,  uu  dissentiment  qui  menagSt  le  maintien  de  leurs 
relations,  la  Sublime  Porte  et  cbacune  de  ces  I'uiasaneeSj  avant  de  re- 
courir  k  I'emploi  de  la  force,  mettront  Jes  autres  Parties  Contractantes 
en  mesure  de  prSvenir  cctte  estr^mitd  par  leur  action  mfidiatrice. 

*Abt.  IX.  [*81o] 

Sa  Majestd  Imp^riale  le  Sultau,  dans  aa  coustante  aollicitude  pour  le 
bien-6tre  de  sea  sujeta,  ajant  octroy^  un  firman  qui,  en  am^liorant  leur 
sort,  Sana  distinction  de  religion  ni  derace,  consacresesg^n^reuses  inten- 
tions envers  les  populations  Cbrfiticnnea  de  aon  Empire,  et  voulant  donner 
un  nouveau  t^molgnage  de  ses  sentiments  h.  cet  ^gard,  a  rfisolu  de  com- 
muniqucr  aux  Puissance  Contraotantea  le  dit  firman  apontan^ment  ^man6 
de  sa  volenti  souveraine. 

Les  Puissances  Contvactantes  eonstatent  la  baute  valeur  de  cette  com- 
munication. II  est  bien  entendu  qu'elle  ne  saurait,  en  aucun  cas,  donner 
le  droit  aux  dites  Puissances  de  s'immiscer,  soit  coilectivement,  soit  s^par^- 
ment,  dans  les  rapports  de  sa  Majesty  le  Sultan  avec  aes  sujets,  ni  dans 
radmioiatratiou  int^rieure  de  son  Empire. 

Aet.  X. 

La  Convention  du  treize  Juiliet,  mil  bnit  cent  quarante-nn,  qui  main- 
tient  I'antique  regie  de  I'Empire  Ottoman  relative  klaclSture  des  D^troits 
du  Boaphore  et  dea  Dardanelles,  a  ^t^  revia^e  d'un  eommun  accord. 

L'Acte  conclu  h  cet  effet  et  conforra^ment  k  ce  principe  entre  ies 
Hautes  Parties  Contractantes,  est  et  demeure  annesi5  au  priSsent  Traite, 
et  aura  mgme  force  et  valeur  que  s'il  en  faisait  partie  int^grante. 

Art.  XL 
La  Mer  Noire  est  neutralia^e :  ouverta  i,  !a  marine  marcbande  de 
toutes  les  nations,  ses  eaux  et  aes  ports  aont  formellement  et  k  pcrp^tuit^ 
interdita  au  paviHon  de  guerre,  soit  des  Puissances  riveraines,  soit  de 
toute  autre  Puissance,  sauf  les  exceptions  mentionnto  aux  Articles  XIV 
et  XIX  du  present  Traits. 
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Libre  de  tout  entrave,  le  commerce  dans  les  ports,  et  dans  les  eaus  de 
la  Mer  Noire  ne  sera  aasujetti  qii'i.  des  r^gleraents  de  saQt6,  de  douane, 
de  police,  congus  dans  un  esprit  t  bl  d  1  pp  ment  des  transac- 
tions coramercialea. 


Pour  donner  aux  int^r^ts  c  mm  t  m  nt  m  s  de  toutes  les 

nations  la  sScurit^  dfeirable,  la  Eus  t  1     '^  bl  m     Forte  admettront 

des  Consuls  dans  leurs  ports  sit  6  !    1  tt  ral  1    1     Mer  Noire,  con- 

formgment  aus  principes  du  dr    t     t  t       1 

[*8i6]  *Art.  xni. 

La  Mer  Noire  etant  neutralis^e  aus  termes  de  I'Article  XI,  le  maintien 
ou  I'etabllaaement  sur  soa  littoral  d' arsen  aus  mill  taires-m  aritimes  de  vie  nt 
sans  nfioessit^  comme  sans  objet ;  en  consequence,  Sa  Majesty  I'Empereur 
de  toutes  lea  Ruasies  et  Sa  Majesty  Impcriale  le  Sultan  s'engagent  S, 
n'^lever  et  Jl  ne  eoaserver,  sur  ee  littoral,  aucun  arsenal  militaire-mari- 

art.  xrv. 

Leurs  MajestSs  I'Empereur  de  toutes  les  Russies  et  le  Sultau  ajant 
conclu  Hue  Oonvention  k  I'effet  de  d6t«rminer  la  force  et  le  nombre  des 
batiments  lagers,  n^cessaires  au  service  de  leura  c61«s,  qu'elles  se  r&er- 
vent  d'^ntretenir  dans  la  Mer  Noire,  cette  Convention  est  anneidc  au 
present  Traitd,  et  aura  mSme  force  et  valeur  que  si  eile  en  faisait  partie 
iat^grante.  EUe  ne  pourra  6tre  ni  annul^e  ni  modiS^e  sans  I'asseQtiment 
des  Puissances  signataires  du  present  Traits. 

Art.  XV. 

L'Acte  du  Congr^s  de  Vienne  ajant  ^tabli  les  principes  destinfe  k 
r^gler  la  navigation  dea  fleuves  qui  apparent  ou  traversent  plusieurs  Etats, 
les  l*uiasanoeH  Contractantes  stipulent  cntre  elles  qu'fi  I'avenir  ees  prin- 
cipes seront  ^galement  appliqu^  an  Danube  et  k  sea  embouchures.  Elles 
d^olarent  que  celt*  disposition  fait  d^sormais  partie  du  droit  public  de 
I'Europe,  et  la  prennent  sous  leur  garantie. 

La  navigation  du  Danube  ne  pourra  gtre  assujettie  H  aucune  ontrave 
ni  redevance  qui  ne  serait  pas  express^ment  prdvue  par  les  stipulations 
eOntenues  dans  les  Articles  suivants.  En  consequence,  il  ne  aera  perju 
aueun  p^age  baa^  uniquement  sur  le  fait  de  la  navigation  du  fleuve, 
ni  aucun  droit  sur  les  marcbandisea  qui  se  trouvent  fi  bord  des  navires, 
Les  r^glements  de  police  et  de  quarantaine  k  Stablir,  pour  la  surety  des 
Etats  sgpar^s  ou  traverses  par  ce  fleuve,  seront  conjus  de  maniSre  a 
favoriaer,  autant  que  faire  se  pourra,  la  circulation  des  navires.  Sauf  ces 
rfiglements,  il  ne  sera  apport^  aueun  obstacle,  quel  qu'il  soit,  h  la  libre 
navigation. 

Art.  XVL 
I)ana  le  but  de  r^altser  les  dispositions  de  I'Article  precedent,  une  Com- 
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mission  dans  laquelle  la  Grande  Bretagne,  I'AutricIie,  la  France,  la 
Prusse,  Ija  Enssie,  la  Sardaigne,  et  la  Turquie  eeront,  chacuae,  repre- 
sentees par  un  D6\igu.€,  sera  chargee  de  designer  et  de  faire  ex6cuter  les 
travauxn^ceaaaires.depiiislsatcha,  pour degager*les  embouchures  rsQi-jT 
du  Dannbe,  ainsi  que  Jes  parties  de  la  mer  y  avoisin antes,  des  L  J 
sables  et  autres  obstacles  qui  les  obstruent,  afEn  de  mettre  cette  partie  du 
fleuye  et  les  dites  parties  de  la  mer  dans  les  meilleures  conditions  possibles 
de  navigability. 

Pour  cou^Trir  les  frais  de  ees  travaux,  ainsi  que  des  ^tablissements  ayant 
pour  objet  d' assurer  et  de  faeiliter  la  navigation  aus  bouehes  du  Danube, 
dcB  droits  fixes  d'uu  taux  convenable,  arrgt€s  par  la  Commission  h  la 
majority  des  voix,  pourront  gtre  pr^lv^es,  &,  la  condition  expresse  que, 
sous  ce  rapport  comme  sous  tous  lea  autres,  les  pavilions  de  toutes  1m 
nations  seront  traites  sur  le  pied  d'une  parfaite  ^galit^. 

Art.  XVII. 
line  Commission  sera  stabile  et  se  composera  des  Delegufe  de  I'Au- 
triche,  de  la  Bavifere,  de  la  Sublime  Porte,  et  du  Wurtemberg  (un  pour 
chacune  de  ces  Puissances,)  auxquels  se  rcuniront  les  Commissaires  des 
trois  Principaut^s  Danubiennes,  dont  la  nomination  aura  ete  approuv^e 
par  la  Porte.  Cette  Commission,  qui  sera  permanente  :  1,  ^laborera  lea 
rSglements  de  navigation  et  de  police  fluviale;  2,  fora  disparattre  les 
entraves,  de  quelque  nature  qu'elles  puissent  gtre,  qui  s'opposent  encore 
k  I'application  au  Danube  des  dispositions  du  Traits  de  Vienne ;  3, 
ordonnera  et  fera  ex^outer  les  travaux  n^cessaires  sur  tout  lo  parcours  du 
fieuve ;  et,  4,  veillera,  aprfe  la  dissolution  de  la  Commiaaion  Burop^cnne, 
an  maintien  de  la  navigablite  des  embouchures  du  Danube  et  des  partica 
de  la  mer  y  avoisinantes. 

Art.  XVIII. 
II  est  entendu  que  la  Commission  Europ^enne,  aura  rempli  sa  tSche, 
et  que  la  Commission  Biyeraine  aura  termini  les  travaux  d^signfo  dans 
TArtiele  precedent  sous  les  Nos.  1  et  2,  dans  I'espace  de  deux  ans.  Les 
Puiasancea  signataires  r^unies  en  conff  rence,  inform6es  de  ce  fait,  pro- 
noneeront,  aprte  en  avoir  pria  acte,  la  dissolution  de  la  Commission  Euro- 
p^enne;  et,  d^  lors,  la  Commission  Biveraine  ptrmanente  jouira  des 
mSmes  pouvoirs  que  ceux  dont  la  Commission  EuropSenne,  aura  6t6  in- 
vest ie  jusqu'alors. 

Art.  XIX. 

Afin  d'assurer  Tex^cution  des  r^glements  qui  aurout  6t6  arr@tes  d'uu 

eommun  accord,  d'aprfes  les  prineipes  ci-dessus  ^noncfis,  chacune  des 

Puissances  Contractantes  aura  le  droit  de  faire  stationner,  en  tout  temps, 

deux  bStiments  Iggors  aux  embouchures  du  Danube. 

Art.  XX. 
En  ^change  des  villcs,  ports,  et  territoires  ^uumCrfis  dans  1' Article  IV 
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r*S1ST  ^'^  present  Traits,  et  pout  mieus.  assurer  la  liberie  de  *la  naviga- 
L  J  tion  du  Danube,  Sa  Majesty  I'Empereur  de  toutes  les  Eussiea  con- 
sent h,  la  rectification  de  aa  frontiSro  en  Besaarabie. 

La  nouvelle  frontifere  partira  de  la  Mer  Noire,  k  un  kilometre  k  Test 
du  Lac  Bouma  Sola,  rejoindra  perpendiculairement  la  route  d'Akennan, 
auivra  cette  route  jasqu'au  Val  dc  Trajan,  passera  au  sud  de  Bolgrad, 
remontera  le  long  de  la  Eivifere  de  Yalpuek  juaqu'Ji  la  Hauteur  de  Sarat- 
sika,  et  ira  aboutir  k  Katamori  sur  le  Pruth.  En  amont  de  ce  point, 
I'ancienne  frontifere  entre  les  deus  Empires  ne  subira  aucune  modifica- 

Des  D^MguSa  des  Puissances  Coatractantes  fixeront  dans  ses  details  le 
trac4  de  la  nouvelle  fronticre. 

Art.  XXI. 

Le  territoire  c6d6  par  la  Ruaaie  sera  aunesS  k  la  Prineipaut^  de  Molda- 
yie  sous  la  suzerainet^  de  la  Sublime  Porte. 

Les  habitants  de  ce  territoire  jouiront  des  droits  et  privileges  assures 
aux  Pria cip antes ;  et,  pendant  I'espace  de  trois  ann^ea,  il  leur  sera 
permis  de  transporter  ailleurs  leur  domicile,  en  disposant  librement  de 
leura  proprietes. 

Art.  XXII. 
Les  PrincipautSa  de  Yalachie  et  de  Moldavie  continueront  k  jouir,  sous 
la  suzerainetS  de  la  Porte  et  sous  la  garantie  des  Puissances  Contractantes, 
des  privileges  et  dea  Immunity  dont  elles  sent  en  possession.  Ancune 
protection  exclusive  ne  sera  exercfie  sur  elles  par  une  des  Puissances 
garantes.  II  n'y  aura  aucun  droit  particulier  d'ingfirence  dans  leurs 
afiaires  interienres. 

Art.  XXIII. 

La  Sublime  Porte  s'engage  k  conserver  aux  dites  Principaut^s  \ine  ad- 
ministration independante  et  nationale ;  ainsi  que  la  pleine  liberty  de 
cnlte,  de  legislation,  de  commerce,  et  de  navigation. 

Les  lois  et  statuts  aujourd'hui  en  vigaer  seront  revises.  Pour  ^tablir 
un  eomplet  accord  snr  cette  revision,  une  Oommission  Sp&ia!e,  sur  la 
composition  de  laquelle  les  Hautes  Puissances  Contractantes  s'cntendront, 
se  r^unira  sans  d^lai  b,  Bucharest,  avee  un  Commissaire  de  la  Sublime 
Porte. 

Cette  Commission  aura  pour  tScbe  de  s'eni^udrjivde  I'etat  actuel  dea 
Principautfis,  et  de  proposer  les  bases  de  leur  future  organization. 

Art.  XXIV. 
Sa  Majesty  le  Sultan  prometdeconvoquerimm^iatement  dans  chacune 
r*Rlfn  ^^^  deux  Provinces  un  Divan  ad  hoc,  compost  de  *mani6re  a 
L  J  constituer  la  representation  la  plus  esacte  des  intergts  de  toutes 
les  classes  de  la  socictfi.  Ces  Divans  seront  appel^a  k  exprimer  les  vceux 
des  populations  relativement  k  I'organisation  definitive  des  Principaut^s. 
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TJne  instruction  du  Congr^a  r^glera  les  rapports  de  la  Commissiou  aveo 
ees  Divans. 

Art.  XSV. 

Prenant  en  consideration  I'opinion  ^miae  par  les  deus  Divans,  la  Com- 
mission  transmettra  sans  retard,  au  sihge  actuel  dea  Conferences,  Ic  ri^sultat 
de  son  propre  travaU. 

L'entente  finale  aveo  la  Puiaaanee  Suzeraine  sera  oonsacr^e  par  une 
Convention  conelue  h,  Paris  entre  les  Hautes  Parties  Contra ctantes ;  et 
un  hatti-soh^riff,  eonforme  aux  stipulations  de  la  Convention,  constituera 
d^finitivemcnt  1' organisation  de  ces  provinces,  plac^e,  d^sormais,  sous  la 
garantie  collective  de  toutes  les  Puissances  signataires. 


Art.  XXVI. 
II  est  convenu  qu'il  y  aura  dans  les  Principautfe  une  force  armfie 
nationale,  oi^nis^e  dans  le  but  de  maintenir  la  surety  de  I'lntgrieure  et 
d'assurer  celle  des  frontiSrcs.  Aueune  entrave  ne  pourra  Stre  apport^e 
anx  mesurea  ex traordin aires  de  defense  que,  d'aeoord  avec  la  Sublime 
Porte,  elles  seraient  appelSea  k  prendre  pour  repousser  toute  agression 
fitrang^te. 

Abt.  XXYII. 
Si  le  repos  intSrieur  des  Prineipaut^  se  trouvait  menaciS  ou  compromis, 
la  Sublime  Porte  s'entendra  avec  les  autres  Puissances  Contraetantes  sur 
les  mesures  il,  prendre  pour  maintenir  ou  rfitablir  I'ordre  legal.     TJne  inter- 
vention arm^c  ne  pourra  avoir  lieu  sans  un  accord  prfialable  entre  ces 


Art.  XXVIII. 

La  Prineipaut^  de  Servie  eontinuera  k  relever  de  la  Sublime  Porte, 
conformSment  au£  Hats  Imp^riaux  qui  £xent  et  d^terminent  ses  droits 
et  immunitfis,  places,  dfeormais,  sous  la  garantie  collective  des  Puissances 
Contraetantes. 

En  consequence,  la  dite  Principality  conservera  Bon  administration 
independante  et  nationale,  ainsi  que  la  pleine  libertfi  de  culte,  de  legisla- 
tion, de  eommorce,  et  de  navigation. 

Art.  XXIX. 

Le  droit  de  garnison  de  la  Sublime  Porte,  tel  qu'il  se  trouve  stipule 

par  les  r^lements  anterieurs,  et  maintenu.     Aueune  intervention  armee 

ne  pourra  avoir  lieu  ea  Servie  sans  un  accord  prealable  entre  les  Hautes 

Fuissaaces  Contraetantes. 

*Art.  XXX.  [*820] 

Sa  Majeste  TEmpereur  de  toutes  les  Russies  et  Sa  Majesty  le  Sultan 
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maintiennent,  dans  son  iategrite,  I'^tat  de  leurs  possessions  ca  Asie,  tel 
qu'il  existait  Idgalement  avant  la  rupture. 

Pour  pr(!¥enjr  toute  contestation  locale,  le  trae6  de  la  frontifere  sera 
vSrifie,  et  s'il  y  a  lieu,  reetifi^,  sans  qu'il  puisse  en  rfeulter  un  prejudice 
territorial  pour  I'une  ou  I'autre  des  deux  Parties. 

A  cet  effet,  une  Commission  Mixte,  composite  de  deus  Commissaires 
Eusses,  de  deus  Commissaires  Ottomans,  d'un  Commissaire  Anglais,  et 
d'un  Commissaire  Franyais,  sera  envoj^e  aur  les  lieux  imm^diatement 
apr*:s  le  rdtablissement  des  relations  diplomatiques  entre  la  Cour  de  Russie 
et  la  Sublime  Porte.  Son  travail  devra  @tre  termin^e  dans  I'espace  de 
huit  mois  a,  dater  de  I'lioliange  des  ratifications  du  pr&ent  Traits. 

Art.  XXXI. 

Les  territoires  oeeup^s  pendant  la  guerre  par  les  troupes  de  Leurs 
Majestfis  la  Heine  du  Koyaume  Uni  de  la  Grande  Bretagne  et  d'Irlande, 
I'Empereur  d'Autriote,  I'Empereur  des  Fran§ais,  et  le  Roi  de  Sardaigne, 
aux  termes  des  Conventions  sign^es  h,  Constantinople  le  douze  Mars,  mil 
huit  cent  einquante-quatre,  entre  la  Grande  Bretagne,  la  France,  et  la 
Sublime  Porte ;  le  quatorze  Juin  de  la  mgme  annSe,  entre  I'Autriclie  et 
la  Sublime  Porte  j  et  le  quinze  Mars,  mil  huit  cent  cinquante-einq,  entre 
la  Sardaigne  et  la  Sublime  Porte ;  seront  fivacufe  aprfes  I'^change  des 
ratifications  du  present  Traits,  aussitSt  que  faire  se  pourra.  Les  d61ais 
et  les  moyeus  d'es^cutions  feront  I'objet  d'un  arrangement  entre  la  Sub- 
lime Porte  et  les  Puissances  dont  les  troupes  out  oceupS  son  territoire. 

AttT.  xxxir. 

Jusqu'^  ce  que  les  Traitfe  ou  Conyeations  qui  esistaieut  avant  la  guerre 
entre  les  Puissances  belligfirantcs  aient  6t6  ou  renouvelSs  ou  reraplaeSs 
par  des  Actes  nouveaus,  le  commerce  d'lraportation  ou  d' exportation  aura 
lieu  r^ciproquement  sur  le  pied  des  r^glements  en  vigueur  avant  la  guerre ; 
et  leure  sujets  en  toute  autre  matifere  seront  respectivement  traitSs  sur 
le  pied  de  la  nation  la  plus  favorlsde. 

Art.  XXXIII. 

La  ConTcntion  conclue  en  ce  jour  entre  Leurs  MajestSs  la  Beine  du 
Royaume  Uni  de  la  Grande  Bretagne  et  d'Irlande,  I'Empereur  des  Fran- 
(ais,  d'une  part,  et  Sa  Majesty  I'Empereur  de  toutes  les  Hussies,  de  I'autre 
part,  rclativcment  aux  Ilea  de  Aland,  est  et  demeure  annex(5o  au  present 
Traits,  et  aura  mBme  force  et  valeur  que  si  elie  en  faisait  partie. 

[*821]  Art.  XXXIV. 

Le  present  Traitfi  sera  ratifi^,  et  les  ratifications  en  seront  eehangiSes 
h,  Paris  dans  I'espace  de  quatre  semaines,  ou  plus  t6t  si  faire  se  peut. 

En  foi  de  quoi  les  Pl^nipoteutiaires  rt 
pos^  le  sceau  de  leurs  armes. 
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Eait  h,  Paris,  1 
linquante-six. 


trenti^me  joi: 


3  de  Mars,  dc  I'an  mil  huit  cent 


Clai 

Cowley, 

buol-sciiauen  stein. 

HUBNEK. 

A.  Walewski. 

boukqueney. 

Manteufff.l. 

C.  M.  D'Hatzfeldt. 

Orwff. 

Beunsow. 

C.  Cavoue. 

De  Villa  marina. 

Aali, 

Mhkmmed  Djemil, 


Akticle  Additional  et  Teansitoire. 

Les  stipulatioDS  de  la  Convention  dea  Dfitroits  sign^e  en  ce  jour,  ne 
seront  pas  applicables  aux  bMimente  de  guerre  employ^  par  les  Puis- 
sances belligirentes  pour  I'^vacuation,  par  mer,  des  territories  oceup^s 
par  leurs  armies  ;  mais  les  ditea  stipulations  reprendront  leur  entier  effet 
aussitSt  que  I'^vacuation  sera  termin^e. 

Fait  k  Paris,  le  trentiSme  jour  du  inois  de  Mars,  de  I'an  mil  Unit  cent 
cinquante-sis. 

(I.S 
(L.B 


Clarendon. 
Cowley. 

BuOL-SCHAUENeiEIN. 
HUBNER. 

A.  Walewski. 

bourqueney. 

JIanteufeel. 

C.  M.  D'Hatzfeldt. 

Oelofp. 

Beunnow. 

C.  Cavour. 

De  Villamarina. 

Aali. 

Mehemmed  Djemil. 


*C0NVKNTIONS  ANNEXED  TO  THE  PRECEDING  TREATY,       [*822] 

1. — Convention  hefvieen  Mer  Majesty,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  the  Kinff  of  Prussia,  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
and  the  King  of  /Sardinia,  on  the  one  part,  and  the  Sultan,  on  the 
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Other  part,  respecting  ike  Straits  of  the  Dardanelles  and  of  ike  Boi- 

Signed  at  Paris,  Marck  30,  1856. 

[Ratifications  exchanged  at  Paris,  April,  21,  1856. J 

Au  Nom  Dieu  Tout-Puisaant. 

Leurs  MaJBstfe  la  E«ine  du  Eoyaume  Uni  de  la  Grande  Bretagne  et 
d'lrlande,  rEmpereur  d'Autviclie,  I'Empereur  des  Frao^aia,  le  Eoi  de 
Pruisse,  I'Empereur  do  toutes  les  Russies,  signataires  de  la  Convention 
du  treize  Julliet,  mil  hnit  cent  quarante-un  ;  ©t  Sa  Majesty  lo  Eoi  de  Sar- 
daigDe ;  voulant  constater  en  eommun  lehr  determination  unaaime  de 
se  couformcr  i  I'ancienne  regie  do  I'Kmpire  Ottoman,  d'aprfes  laquelle  les 
Detroits  des  Dardanelles  et  du  Bosphore  sont  ferm^a  aus  b&timenta  de 
guerre  strangers  tant  que  la  Porte  ae  trouve  eo  pais  ; 

Les  dites  Slajestfe,  d'une  part,  et  Sa  Majesty  le  Sultan,  de  I'autre  ont 
r^solu  de  renouveler  la  Convention  eonclue  ii  Londres  la  Treize  Juillet, 
mil  huit  cent  quarante-un,  sauf  quelquea  modifications  de  detail  qui  ne 
portent  aucune  atteinte  au  principe  sur  lequol  elle  repose. 

En  cona^quence,  Leurs  dites  Majeat^s  ont  nornm^  k  cet  efiet  pour  leurs 
Pl^nipotentiares,  savoir,  &c. 

Lequels,  apr^s  avoir  Schangfi  leurs  pleins  pouvoirs,  trouv^s  en  bonne 
et  due  forme,  sont-convenua  des  Articles  suivants  : — 

Article  I. 

Sa  Majesty  le  Sultan,  d'uno  part,  d6clare  qu'U  a  la  fenne  resolution 
de  maintenir  h,  I'avenir  le  principe  invariablement  etabli  comme  ancienne 
r&gle  de  son  Empire,  et  en  vertu  duquol  il  a  ete  de  tout  temps  dSfendu 
auK  batiments  de  guerre  des  Puissanees  Strang^rea  d'entrer  dans  lea 
Detroits  des  Dardanelles  et  du  Bosptore ;  et  que,  tant  que  la  Porte  se 
trouve  en  paix,  Sa  Majesty  n'admettra  aucun  bS.timent  de  guerre  stranger 
dans  les  dits  D6troita. 

Et  Leurs  Majeates  la  Eeine  du  Eoyaume  Xlni  de  la  Grande  Bretagne 
et  d'lrlande,  I'Empereur  d'Autriehe,  I'Empereur  des  Fran§ais,  le  Eoi  de 
Prusse,  I'Empereur  de  toutes  les  Eussies,  et  le  Eei  de  Sardaigne,  do 
I'autre  part,  s'engagent  h,  respecter  cette  determination  du  Sultan,  et  ft 
so  conformer  au  principe  ci  deaaus  enonci5. 

[*823]  *Art.  n. 

Le  Sultan  ae  reserve,  comme  par  le  paaae,  de  deiivrcr  des  firmana  de 
passage  aus  b&timenta  legers  sous  ] 
employes,  comme  il  est  d'usage,  au  s< 


Art.  III. 
La  meme  exception  s'applique  aus  bailments  l( 
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guerre  que  ohacune  des  Puissances  Contractantes  est  autoris^e  k  faire 
etationncr  aux  embouchures  du  Danube,  pour  assurer  I'esficution  des 
reglements  relatifs,  k  la  liberty  du  fleuve,  et  dont  le  nombre  nc  devrapas 
eso^der  deux  pour  ohaciue 


Art.  IV. 
La  prfeente  Convention,  annes6e  au  Traite  G6n6ral  signfi  k  Paris  en 
ee  jour,  sera  ratifi^e,  et  les  ratifications  en  seront  echangoes  dans  I'espace 
'e  quatre  aemaines,  ou  plus  t9t  si  faire  se  peut. 


En  foi  de  quoi,  lea  Pl^nipotentiaires  respeotifs  I'ont  eign^e,  et  y  oat 

appose  le  sceau  de  leurs  armes. 

Fait  k  Paris,  le  trenti^me  jour  du 

mois  de  Mara,  de  I'an  mil  buit  cent 

einquante-sis. 

s.)             Clarendon. 

('' 

S.J             Cowley. 

(l 

S.)                  BUOL   SCHAUENSTEIN. 

(I, 

S.)                  HUBNER. 

/j. 

s.)             A.  Walewski. 

(L 

S.)                  BOURQUENET. 

Jl 

S.)                  RLlNTEUFFEL. 

(L 

s.)             C.  M.  D'Hatzfeldt. 

(l 

s.)             Orloef. 

(!- 

s.)            Brunnow. 

(l 

s.)             C.  Cavour. 

?L 

s.)            De  Villamaeina. 

(L 

s.)            Aali. 

{^ 

s.)             Mbhemmed   Djemil. 

*2. —  Convention  hetween  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  Sul-  [*824] 
tan,  Umitmg  their  Naval  Force  in  the  Black  Sea. 

Signed  at  Paris,  March  30,  1856. 
[Eatijicatiom  exchanged  al  Paris  April  27,  1856.] 
Au  Norn  de  Dieu  Tout  Puissant. 
Sa  Majesty  I'Empereur  de  toutes  lea  Rusaies  et  Sa  Majesty  ImpSriale 
le  Sultan,  prenant  en  consideration  le  pnncipe  de  la  neutralisation  de  ta 
M^r  Noire  elabii  par  lea  Preliminairea  consign^  au  Protocole  No.    1, 
signS  k  Paris  le  25  FSvrier  de  U  prSsente  annee   et  voulant,  en  con- 
sequence, r^gler  d'un  commun  accord  le  nombre  et  laforce  dea  batiments 
lagers  qu'elles  se  sont  rSaerv^  d'entretenir  dans  la  Mer  Noire  pour  le 
service  de  leurs  cStes,  ont  r^solu  de  signer,  dans  cc  but,  une  Convention 
8p6cialc,  et  ont  nomme  k  cet  effet,  &c. 

Lesquela,  aprfe  avoir  6cbang^  leurs  pleina  pouvoirs,  trouves  en  bonne 
et  due  forme,  aont  convenus  des  Articles  suivants : — 

Article  I. 
Les  Hautes  Parties  Contractantes  s'engagent  mutuellemeiit  k  n'avoir 
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dans  la  Mer  Noire  d'autres  bStimenta  de  guerre  que  ceus  dont  le  nombre, 
la  force,  et  les  dimeiisJODS  sont  stipuUs  ci-aprSa. 

Art.  II. 
Les  Hautes  Parties  Contractantes  se  r^servont  d'eutretenir  chacwne 
dana  cette  incr,  six  bStimente-a-Tapeur  de  cinqnante  metres  de  longueur 
b,  la  flottaison,  d'un  tonnage  de  huit  cents  tonneaux  an  maximum.,  et 
quatre  batiments  lagers  h,  vapenr  ou  a  voile  d'nn  tonnage  qui  ne  dfipaa- 
aera  pas  deux  cents  tonneaus  chacun. 

Art.  III. 
La  pr&cnte  Convention,  annes^e  an  Trjite  General  sigu6  k  Paris  en 
ce  jour,  sera  ratifie,  et  les  ratifications  en  seront  ^cbaagijea  dans  I'espace 
de  quatre  setnainea,  ou  plus  tSt  si  faire  so  pent. 

En  foi  do  quoi  les  Pl^nipotcntlaires  respeetifs  I'ont  sign^e,  et  y  ont 
appose  le  seeau  de  leurs  armes. 

Fait  h,  Paris,  le  trenticme  jour  dumois  de  Mars,  de  I'an  rail  buit  cent 
cinquante-six. 

(L.S.")  Orloi-f. 

(l.8.)  Brunsow. 

(L.s.)  Aali. 

(L.B.)  MeHEMMED  DjEMlL. 

[*825]  *3. —  Convention  between  Her  Majesty,  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  respecting  the  Aland 
Islands. 

Signed  at  Paris,  March  30,  1856. 

[^Ratijicatiom  exchanged  at  Paris,  April  27,  1856.] 

Au  Nom  de  Bieu  Tout-Puissant. 

Sa  Majesty  la  Beine  du  lloyaume  Uni  de  la  Grande  Bretagne  et  d'lr- 

lande,  Sa  Majesty  TEmpereur  des  Frangais,  et  Sa  Majesty  I'Empereur  de 

toutes  les  Eussies,  voulant  <5tendre  k  la  Mer  Balticjuc  I'accord  si  heure- 

usement  r^tabli  entre  Elles  en  Orient,  et  consolider  par  ]k  les  bienfaits 

de  la  paix  generale,  ont  r^aolu  de  cOQclure  une  Convention,  et  nomme  ii 

cet  effot,  &c. 

Lesqnels,  apr6a  avoir  Sohang^  leurs  pleins  pouvoirs,  trouves  en  bonne 
et  du  forme,  sont  convenna  des  Articles  suivants  : — 

Article  I. 
Sa  Majesty  TEmpereur  de  toutcs  les  Russies,  pour  rgpondre  au  d^sir 
qui  lui  a  ^t^  esprimS  par  Leurs  Majestfis  la  E«ine  du  Eoyaume  Uni  de 
ia  Grande  Bretagne  et  d'Irlande  et  I'Empereur  des  Francais,  declare  que 
les  lies  d' Aland  ne  seront  pas  fortifi^es,  et  qu'il  n'y  sera  inaintenu  ni 
gt66  aucun  toblisaement  militaire  ou  naval. 
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La  pr^sente  Convention,  annei6e  au  Traits  G^nSral  aignfi  k  Paris  en  ee 
jour,  sera  ratififie,  et  lea  ratifications  en  seront  6chang6es  dans  I'espace  de 
quatre  semaines,  on  plua  t3t  ai  faire  se  pent. 

En  foi  de  quoi  les  i'lonipotcntiaires  respectifs  I'ont  sign^e,  et  y  ont 
appose  le  soeau  de  leura  armea. 

Fait  a,  Paris,  le  trentifeme  jour  du  moia  de  Mara,  de  I'an  mi]  hutt  cent 
cinquaute-sis. 

(L. 


)  Clarendon. 

Cowley. 
A.  Walewski. 

BOURQUENEY. 

Ore  OFF. 
BaiiNNOw. 


^■(Translation.)  [*826] 

General  Treaty  betiseen  Her  Majesty,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,,  the 
Emperor  of  the  JVench,  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  Emperor  of  lizis- 
iia,  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and  the  Sultan. 

Signed  at  Paris,  March  30,  1856. 
^Ratifications  exchanged  at  Paris,  April  27,  1856.] 
In  the  Name  of  Almighty  God. 
Their  Majesties  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  tho  Emperor  of  the  French,  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Bussiaa, 
the  King  of  Sardinia,  and  the  Emperor  of  the  Ottomans,  animated  by 
the  desire  of  putting  an  end  to  the  calamities  of  war,  and  wishing  to  pre- 
vent the  return  of  the  complications  which  occasioned  it,  resolved  to  come 
to  an  understanding  with  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria  as  to  the 
bases  on  which  peace  might  be  re-established  and  consolidated,  by  secur- 
ing, through  effectual  and  reciprocal  guarantees,  the  independence  and 
integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

For  this  purpose,  their  said  Majeatiea  named  as  their  Plenipotentiaries, 
that  is  to  say,  &c,,  &o. 

The  Plenipotentiaries,  after  having  exchanged  their  full  powers,  found 
in  good  and  due  form,  have  agreed  upon  the  following  articles  : — 

Article  I. 

From  the  day  of  the  esehangeof  the  ratificationa  of  the  present  Treaty, 
there  ahal!  be  peace  and  friendship  between  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  His  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Sardinia,  Hislmpeiial 
Majesty  the  Sultan,  on  the  one  part,  and  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
all  the  Russias,  on  the  other  part;  as  well  as  between  their  heirs  and 
successors,  their  respective  dominions  and  subjects,  in  perpetuity, 
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Art.  II. 

Peace  being  happily  re-established  between  their  said  Majesties,  the 
territories  conquered  or  occupied  by  their  armies  during  the  war  shall  be 
reciprocally  evacuated. 

Special  arrangements  shall  regulate  the  mode  of  the  evacuation,  which 
shall  be  as  prompt  as  possible. 

[*827]  *Akt.  III. 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias  engages  to  restore  to  His 
Majesty  the  Sultan  the  town  and  citadel  of  Kars,  as  well  as  the  other 
parts  of  the  Ottoman  territory  of  which  the  Russian  troops  ate  iu  pos- 
session. 

Aet.  IV. 
Their  Majesties  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  the  Emperor  of  the  FreDch,  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and  the 
Sultan,  engage  to  restore  to  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias, 
the  towns  and  ports  of  Sebastopol,  Balakiava,  Kamiesch,  Eupatoria, 
Kcrtch,  Jenikale,  Kinburu,  as  well  as  all  other  territories  occupied  by 
iie  allied  troops. 

Aet.  V. 

Their  Majesties  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Eussias, 
the  King  of  Sardinia,  and  the  Sultan,  grant  a  fnll  and  entire  amnesty  to 
those  of  their  subjects  who  may  have  been  compromised  by  any  partici- 
pation whatsoever  in  the  events  of  the  war  in  favour  of  the  cause  of  the 
enemy. 

It  is  expressly  understood  that  such  amnesty  shall  extend  to  (he  sub- 
jects of  each  of  the  belligerent  parties  who  may  have  continued,  during 
the  war,  to  be  employed  in  the  service  of  one  of  the  other  belhgeients. 

Art.  VI. 
Prisoners  of  war  shall  be  immediately  given  up  on  either  side. 

Aet.  Vn. 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  His  Majesty  the  Emperor 
of  the  French,  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia,  His  Majesty  the  Empe- 
ror of  all  the  Russias,  and  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Sardinia,  declare  the 
Sublime  Porte  admitted  to  participate  in  the  advantages  of  the  public 
law  and  system  (concertj  of  Europe.  Their  Majesties  engage,  each  on 
his  part,  to  respect  the  independence  and  the  territorial  integrity  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire;  guarantee  in  common  the  strict  ohservance  of  that 
engagement,  and  will,  in  consequence,  consider  any  act  tending  to  its 
violation  as  a  question  of  general  interest. 
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*Abt.  Vni.  [*828] 

If  there  should  arise  between  the  Sublime  Porte  and  one  or  more  of 
the  other  signing  Powers,  any  misunderstanding  which  might  endanger 
the  maintenance  of  their  relations,  the  Sublime  Porte,  and  each  of  such 
Powers,  before  having  recourse  to  the  use  of  force,  shall  afford  the  other 
Contracting  Parties  the  opportunity  of  preventing  such  an  extremity  by 
means  of  their  mediation. 

Art.  IX. 

His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan,  h'^^mg,  m  his  constant  solicitudefor 
the  welfare  of  his  subjects  issued  a  firman  whith,  while  ameliorating 
their  condition  without  distinction  of  religion  or  of  race,  records  his  gene- 
rous intentions  towards  the  Christian  population  of  his  empire,  and  wish- 
ing to  give  a  further  proof  of  his  sentiments  in  that  respect,  has  resolved 
to  communicate  to  the  contracting  pjrties  the  siid  firman,  emanating 
spontaneously  from  his  sovereign  wilt 

The  contracting  Powers  recognize  the  high  vjlue  of  this  communica- 
tion. It  is  clearly  understood  that  it  cannot,  m  any  case,  give  to  the 
said  Powers  the  right  to  interfere,  either  collectively  or  separately,  in  the 
relations  of  His  Majesty  the  Sultan  with  his  aubjeots,  nor  in  the  internal 
administration  of  his  Empire. 

Art.  X. 

The  Convention  of  the  13th  of  July,  1841,  which  maintains  the  aneien  t 
rule  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  relative  to  the  eloping  of  the  Straits  of  the 
Bosphorus  and  of  the  Dardanelles,  has  been  revised  by  common  consent. 

The  Act  concluded  for  that  purpose,  and  in  conformity  with  that  prin- 
ciple, between  the  high  contracting  parties,  i*!  and  remains  annexed  to 
the  present  Treaty,  and  shall  have  the  same  force  and  validity  as  if  it 
formed  an  integral  part  thereof. 

Art.  XI. 

The  Black  Sea  is  neutralized :  its  waters  and  its  ports  thrown  open  to 
the  mercantile  marine  of  every  nation,  are  formally  and  in  perpetuity 
iuterdicted  to  the  flag  of  war,  either  of  the  Powers  possessing  its  coasts, 
or  of  any  other  Power,  with  the  exceptions  mentioned  in  Articles  XIV. 
and  XIX.  of  the  present  Treaty. 

Art.  XII. 

Free  from  any  impediment,  the  commerce  in  the  porta  and  waters  of' 
the  Black  Sea  shall  be  subject  only  to  regulations  of  *hcalth,  r^o^o-, 
customs,  and  police,  framed  in  a  spirit  favourable  to  the  develop-  L  ~  -f 
ment  of  commercial  transactions. 

In  order  to  aflbrd  to  the  commercial  and  maritime  interests  of  every 
nation  the  security  which  is  desired,  Russia  and  the  Sublime  Porte  will 
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admit  Consula  into  their  ports  situated  upon  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea, 
in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  international  law. 

Art.  Xni. 
The  Black  Sea  heing  neutralized  according  to  the  terms  of  Article  XL, 
the  maintenance  or  establishment  upon  ita  coast  of  military-maritime 
arsenals  becomes  alike  nnnecessary  and  purposeless  ;  in  consequence,  His 
Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Eussias  and  His  Imperial  Majesty  the 
Sultan  engage  not  to  establish  or  to  maintain  upon  that  coast  any  mili- 
tary-maritime orseaal. 

Art.  XIV. 
Their  Majesties  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Kussiaa  and  the  Sultan  having 
concluded  a  Convention  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  force,  and  the 
number  of  light  vessels  necessary  for  the  service  of  their  coasts,  which 
they  reserve  to  themselves  to  maintain  in  the  Black  Sea,  that  Conven- 
Jiion  is  annexed  to  the  present  Treaty,  and  shall  have  the  same  force  and 
validity  as  if  it  formed  an  integral  part  thereof.  It  cannot  be  either 
annulled  or  modified  without  the  assent  of  the  Powers  signing  the  present 
Treaty. 

Art,  XV. 

The  Act  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  having  established  the  principles 
intended  to  regulate  the  navigation  of  rivers  which  separate  or  traverse 
different  States,  the  contracting  Powers  stipulate  among  themselves  that 
those  principles  shall  in  future  be  equally  applied  to  the  Danube  and  its 
mouths.  They  declare  that  this  arrangement  henceforth  forms  a  part  of 
the  public  law  of  Europe,  and  take  it  under  their  guarantee. 

The  navigation  of  the  Danube  cannot  be  subjected  to  any  impediment 
or  charge  not  expressly  provided  for  by  the  stipulations  contained  in  the 
following  articles  :  in  consequence,  there  shall  not  be  levied  any  toll 
founded  solely  upon  the  fact  of  the  navigation  of  the  river,  nor  any  duty 
upon  the  goods  which  may  be  on  board  of  vessels.  The  regulations  of 
police  and  of  quarantine  to  be  established  for  the  safety  of  the  States 
separated  or  traversed  by  that  river,  shall  be  so  framed  as  to  facilitate, 
as  much  as  possible,  the  passage  of  vessels.  With  the  exception  of  such 
regulations,  no  obstacle  whatever  shall  be  opposed  to  free  navigation. 


[*830]  *Art.  XVI. 

With  the  view  to  carry  out  the  arrangements  of  the  preceding  Article, 
a,  Commission,  in  which  Great  Britain,  Austria,  France,  Prussia,  Russia, 
Sardinia,  and  Turkey,  shall  each  be  represented  by  one  delegate,  shall 
be  charged  to  designate  and  to  cause  to  be  executed  the  works  necessary 
below  Isatcha,  to  clear  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  as  well  as  the  neigh- 
bouring parts  of  the  sea,  from  the  sands  and  other  impediments  which 
obstruct  them,  in  order  to  put  that  part  of  the  river  and  the  said  parts 
of  the  sea  in  the  best  possible  state  for  navigation. 
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In  order  to  cover  the  expenses  of  suet  works,  as  well  as  of  tlie  esta- 
blishments intended  to  secure  and  to  facilitate  the  navigation  at  the 
mouths  of  the  Danube,  fixed  duties,  of  a  suitable  rato,  settled  by  the  Com- 
mission by  a  majority  of  votes,  may  be  levied,  on  the  express  condition 
that,  in  this  respect  as  in  every  other,  the  flags  of  all  nations  shall  be 
treated  on  the  looting  of  perfect  equality. 

Akt.  SVII. 
A  Commission  shall  be  established,  and  shall  be  composed  of  delegates 
of  Austria,  Bavaria,  the  Sublime  Porte,  and  Wurtemherg  (one  for  each 
of  those  Powers,)  to  whom  shall  be  added  Commissioners  from  the  three 
Danubian  Principalities,  whose  nomination  shall  have  been  approved  by 
the  Porte.  This  Commission,  which  shall  be  permanent;  1.  Shal!  pre- 
pare regulations  of  navigation  and  river  police  :  2.  Shall  remove  the  im. 
pediments,  of  whatever  nature  they  may  be,  which  still  prevent  the  ap- 
plication to  the  Danube  of  the  arrangements  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna ; 
3.  Shall  order  and  cause  to  be  esecuted  the  necessary  works  throughout 
the  whole  course  of  the  river ;  and  4.  Shall,  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
European  Commission,  see  to  maintaining  the  mouths  of  the  Danube  and 
the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  sea  in  a  navigable  state. 

Art.  XVHI. 
It  is  understood  that  the  European  Commission  shall  have  completed 
its  task,  and  that  the  River  Commission  shal!  have  finished  the  works 
described  in  the  preceding  Article,  under  Nos.  1  and  2,  within  the  period 
of  two  years.  The  signing  Powers  assembled  in  Conference  having  been 
informed  of  that  fact,  shall,  after  having  placed  it  on  record,  pronounce 
the  dissolution  of  the  European  Commission,  and  from  that  time  the 
permanent  Eiver  Commission  shall  enjoy  the  same  powers  as  those  with 
which  the  European  Commission  shall  have  until  then  been  invested. 

*Art.  XIX.  [*831] 

In  order  to  insure  the  execution  of  the  regulations  which  shall  have 
been  established  by  common  agreement,  in  conformity  with  the  princi- 
ples above  declared,  estih  of  the  Contracting  Powers  shall  have  the  right 
to  station,  at  all  times,  two  light  vessels  at  the  mouths  of  the  Danube. 

Art.  XX. 

In  exchange  for  the  .towns,  ports,  and  territories  enumerated  in  Article 
IV.  of  the  present  Treaty,  and  in  order  more  fully  to  secure  the  free- 
dom of  the  navigation  of  the  Danube,  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all 
the  Russias  consents  to  the  rectiScatiou  of  his  frontier  in  Bessarabia. 

The  new  frontier  shall  begin  from  the  Black  Sea,  one  kilometre  to 
the  east  of  the  Lake  Bourna  Sola,  shall  run  perpendicularly  to  the 
Akerman  road,  shall  follow  that  road  to  the  Val  de  Trajan,  pass  to  the 
south  of  Bolgrad,  ascend  the  course  of  the  River  Yalpuck  to  the  Height 
of  Saratsika,  and  terminate  at  Katamori  on  the  Prutb.     Above  that  point 
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the  old  frontier  between  the  two  Empires  shall  not  undergo  any  modifica- 
tion. 

Delegates  of  the  Contracting  Powers  shall  6s,  in  its  details,  the  line 
of  the  new  frontier. 

Art  XXI. 

The  territory  ceded  by  Russia  shall  be  annesed  to  the  Principality  of 
Moldavia  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sublime  Porte. 

The  inhabitants  of  that  territory  shall  enjoy  the  rights  and  privileges 
secured  to  the  Principalities;  and,  during  the  space  of  three  years,  they 
shall  be  permitted  to  transfer  their  domicile  elsewhere,  disposing  freely 
of  their  property. 

Art.  SXII. 
The  Principalities  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  shal!  continue  to  enjoy 
under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Porte,  and  under  the  guarantee  of  the  Con- 
tracting Powers,  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  which  they  are  in 
possession.  No  exclusive  protection  shall  be  exercised  over  them  by 
any  of  the  guaranteeing  Powers.  There  shall  be  do  separate  right  of 
interference  in  their  internal  affairs. 


Art.  XXni. 

The  Sublime  Porte  engages  te  preserve  to  the  said  Principalities  an 
independent  and  national  administration,  as  wel]  as  full  liberty  of  wor- 
ship, of  legislation,  of  commerce,  and  of  navigation. 
r*S^9n  "^^  laws  and  statutes  at  present  in  force  shall  be  revised.  In 
L  J  *order  to  establish  a  complete  agreement  in  regard  to  such  re- 
vision, a  Special  Commission,  as  to  the  composition  of  which  the  High 
Contracting  Powers  will  come  to  ac  understanding  among  themselves, 
shall  assemble,  without  delay,  at  Bucharest,  together  with  a  commis- 
sioner of  the  Sublime  Porte. 

The  business  of  this  Commission  sbal!  be  to  investigate  the  present 
state  of  the  Principalities,  and  to  propose  bases  for  their  future  organiza- 


Aet.  XXIV. 

His  Majesty  the  Sultan  promises  to  convoke  immediately  in  each  of 
the  two  Provinces  a  Divan  ad  hoc,  composed  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
represent  most  closely  the  interests  of  all  classes  of  society.  These  Divans 
shall  be  called  upon  to  espress  the  wishes  of  the  people  in  regard  to  the 
definite  organization  of  the  Principalities. 

An  instruction  from  the  congress  shall  regulate  the  relations  between 
the  Commission  and  these  Divans. 

Art.  XXV. 
Taking  into  consideration  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  two  Divans, 
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the  Commission  shall  transmit,  without  delay,  to  the  present  seat  of  the 
CoDferences,  the  result  of  its  own  labours. 

The  final  agreement  with  the  Suzerain  Power  shall  he  recorded  in  a 
Convention  to  be  concluded  at  Paris  between  the  High  Contracting 
Parties ;  and  a  hatti-sherif,  in  conformity  with  the  stipulations  of  the 
Convention,  shall  constitute  definitively  the  organization  of  those  Pro- 
vinces, placed  thenceforward  under  the  collective  guarantee  of  all  the 


Art.  XXVI. 
It  is  agreed  that  there  shall  be  in  the  Principalities  a  national  armed 
force,  organized  With  the  Tiew  to  maintain  the  aecfirity  of  the  interior, 
and  to  ensure  that  ot  the  frontiers  Vo  impediment  shall  be  opposed  to 
the  extraordinary  measures  of  ietenio  which,  by  agreement  with  the 
Sublime  Porte,  they  may  be  cilled  upon  to  take  in  order  to  repel  any  es- 
ter nal  aggression. 

Akt.  XXVII. 
If  the  internal  tranquillity  of  the  Principalities  should  be  menaced  or 
compromised,  the  Sublime  Porte  shall  come  to  an  understanding  with 
the  other  Contracting  Powers  in  regard  to  the  measures  to  be  taken  for 
maintaining  or  re-estabiishing  legal  order.  No  armed  intervention  can 
take  place  without  previous  agreement  between  those  Powers. 

♦Ant.  XXVIII.  ["833] 

The  Principality  of  Servia  shall  continue  to  hold  of  the  Sublime  Porte, 
in  conformity  with  the  Imperial  Hata  which  fix  and  determine  its  rights 
and  immunities,  placed  henceforward  under  the  coJlective  guarantee  of 
the  Contracting  Powers. 

In  consequence,  the  said  Principality  shall  preserve  its  independent 
and  national  administration,  as  well  as  full  liberty  of  worship,  of  legisla- 
tion, of  commerce,  and  of  navigation. 

Art.  XXIX. 
The  right  of  garrison  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  as  stipulated  by  anterior 
regulations,  is  maintained.     No  armed  intervention  can  take  place  in 
Servia  without  previous  agreement  between  the  High  Contracting  Powers. 

Abt.  XXX. 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Kussias  and  His  Majesty  the  Sul- 
tan maintain,  in  its  integrity,  the  state  of  their  possessions  in  Asia,  such 
as  it  legally  existed  before  the  rupture. 

In  order  to  prevent  ali  local  dispute,  the  line  of  frontier  shall  be  veri- 
fied, and,  if  necessary,  rectified,  without  any  prejudice  as  regards  territory 
being  sustained  by  either  Party. 
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For  this  purpose  a  mised  Commission,  composed  of  two  Russian  Com- 
missioners, two  Ottoman  Commissioners,  one  English  Commissioner,  and 
one  Erenct  Commissioner,  shall  he  sent  to  the  spot  immediately  after  the 
re-establishment  of  diplomatic  relations  between  the  Court  of  Kussia  and 
the  Sublime  Porte.  Its  labours  shall  be  completed  within  the  period  of 
eight  months  after  the  eschange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  present  Treaty. 


Art.  XXXI. 

The  territories  occupied  during  the  war  by  the  troops  of  their  Majesties 
the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  and  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia, according  to  the  terms  of  the  Conventionssigned  at  Constantinople 
on  the  twelfth  of  March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-four, 
between  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  Sublime  Porte ;  on  the  fourteenth 
of  June  of  the  same  year,  betwecD  Austriaand  the  Sublime  Porte;  and  on 
the  fi.fteenth  of  March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-fi¥e,  between 
Sardinia  and  the  Sublime  Porte;  shall  be  evacuated  as  soon  as  possible 
r*S^d.n  ^^^^^  ^^^  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  present  Treaty. 
L  J  The  *periodsandthe  means  of  esecution  shall  form  the  object  of 
an  arrangement  between  the  Sublime  Porte  and  the  Powers  whose  troops 
have  occupied  its  territory. 

Art.  XXXII. 

lentil  the  Treaties  or  Conventions  which  esisted  before  the  war  between 
the  belligerent  Powers  have  been  either  renewed  or  replaced  by  new  Acts, 
commerce  of  importation  or  of  exportation  shall  take  place  reciprocally 
on  the  footing  of  the  regulations  in  force  before  the  war ;  and  in  all  other 
matters  their  subjects  shall  be  respectively  treated  upon  the  footing  of 
the  most  favoured  nation. 


Art.  XXXIII. 

The  Convention  concluded  this  day  between  their  Majesties  the  Queen 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  Emperor  of 
the  French,  on  the  one  part,  and  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the 
Kussias,  on  the  other  part,  respecting  the  Aland  Islands,  is  and  remains 
annexed  to  the  present  Treaty,  and  shall  have  the  same  force  and  validity 
as  if  it  formed  a  part  thereof. 


Art.  SXXIV. 

The  present  Treaty  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications  shall  be 
exchanged  at  Paris  in  the  space  of  four  weeks,  or  sooner  if  possible. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the 
same,  and  have  affixed  thereto  the  seal  of  their  arms. 
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Done  at  Paris,  the  thirtieth  day  of  the  month  of  March, 
d  eight  hundred  and  fifty-  ' 

(L.S 


Olaresdon, 

Cowley. 

buol-schauenstein. 

IIUBNER. 

A.  Wat.ewski. 

boukqueney. 

Manteufpel. 

C.  M.  D'Hatzfeldt. 

Oklofp. 

E  RUN  NOW. 

C.  Cavour. 

De  VlLLAMARINA. 

Aali. 

Meuemmed  Djemil. 


*AI>DITIONAi  AND  TRAHSTTORY  ARTICLE.  [*835] 

The  stipnlations  of  the  Convention  respecting  the  Straits,  signed  this 
day,  shall  not  be  applicable  to  the  vessels  of  war  employed  by  the  belli- 
gerent Powers,  for  the  evacuation,  by  sea,  of  the  territories  occupied  by 
their  armies;  but  the  said  stipulations  shall  resume  their  entire  effect 
as  soon  as  the  evacuation  shall  be  terminated. 

Done  at  Paris,  the  thirtieth  day  of  the  month  of  March,  in  the  year 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-eix. 

S.)  Clarenbon. 

s.^  Cowley. 

S.)  UUOL-SCHAUESSTEIN, 

HUBNER. 

a,  w ale w ski. 

bouhqueney, 

Manteufpel. 

C.  M.  D'Hatzfelbt. 

Orlofp. 

Bruxnow. 

C.  Cavouk, 

De  Villamarina. 

A.VLI. 

Me  HEM  MED  BjEMIL. 


CONVENTIONS  ANNEXED  TO  THE  PRECEDING  TREATY. 

—  Convention  between  Ser  Majesty,  the  Emperor  o/  Austria,  the  Empe- 
■or  of  the  French,  the  King  of  Prvssia,  the  Emperor  of  Rueua,  and 
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the  Xing  of  Sardinia, on  theone  part, res2>ecting  the  Straits  o/ilie  Dar- 
danelles and  of  the  Bosphorus. 

Signed  at  Paris,  March  SO,  1856. 

^RaC'Jtcalions  exchanged  at  Parts,  April  27,  1856,] 

In  tlio  Name  of  Almighty  God. 

Their  Majesties  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  the 
King  of  Prussia,  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Kussias,  sip;ning  Parties  to  the 
Convention  of  the  thirteenth  day  of  July,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  forty-one,  and  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Sardinia,  wishing  to  record 
in  common  their  unanimous  determination  to  conform  to  the  ancient  rule 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  according  to  which  the  Straits  of  the  Dardanelles 
and  of  the  Bosphorua  are  elosed  to  foreign  ships  of  war,  so  long  as  the 
Porte  is  at  Peace ; 

r*R'{fiT  *T'i'^'''  ^'^'^  Majesties  on  the  one  part,  and  His  Majesty  the 
L  -1  Sultan,  on  the  other,  have  resolved  to  renew  the  Convention  con- 
cluded at  London  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  July,  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  forty-one,  with  the  exception  of  some  modifications  of  detail 
which  do  not  affect  the  principle  upon  which  it  rests. 

In  consequence  their  said  Majesties  have  named  for  that  purpose  as 
their  Plenipotentiaries,  that  is  to  say,  &c. 

Who,  after  having  eschanged  their  full  powers,  found  in  good  and 
due  form,  have  agreed  upon  the  following  Articles  : — 

Aeticle  I. 

His  Majesty  the  Sultan,  on  the  one  part,  declares  that  he  is  firmly  resolved 
to  maintain  for  the  future  the  principle  invariably  established  as  the 
ancient  rule  of  his  Empire,  and  in  virtue  of  which  it  has,  at  all  times, 
been  prohibited  for  the  ships  of  war  of  foreign  Powers  to  enter  the  Straits 
of  the  Dardanelles  and  of  the  Bosphorus;  and  that,  so  long  as  the  Porte 
IB  at  peace,  His  Majesty  will  admit  no  foreign  ship  of  war  into  the  said 
Straits. 

And  their  Majesties  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain,  and  Ireland,  the  Empereor  of  Austria,  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
the  King  of  Prussia,  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Rnssias,  and  the  King  of 
Sardinia,  on  the  other  part,  engage  to  respect  this  determination  of  the 
Sultan,  and  to  conform  themselves  to  the  principle  above  declared. 

Art.  II. 
The  Sultan  reserves  to  himself,  as  in  past  times,  to  deliver  firmans  of 
passage  for  light  vessels  under  flag  of  war,  which  shall  be  employed, 
as  is  usual,  in  the  service  of  the  Missions  of  Foreign  Powers, 

Art.  III. 
The  same  exception  applies  to  the  light  vessels  under  flag  of  war, 
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wliicli  each  of  the  Contracting  Powers  ia  authorized  to  station  at  the 
mouths  of  the  Danuhe,  in  order  to  secure  the  execution  of  the  regulations 
relative  to  the  liberty  of  that  river,  and  the  number  of  which  is  not  to 
exceed  two  for  each  Power. 

Art.  IV. 

The  present  Convention  annexed  to  the  Grcncral  Treaty  signed  at  Paris 
this  day,  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifioations  shall  he  exchanged  in  the 
Bpace  of  four  weeks,  or  sooner  if  possible. 

*lQwitnesswhereofthe  respective  Plenipotentiaries  havesign 
the  same,  and  have  affixed  thereto  the  seal  of  their  arms. 

Done  at  Paris,  the  thirtieth  day  of  the  month  of  March,  ii 
one  thousand  eiglit  hundred  and  fifty-s" 


'"  [*837] 
1  the  year 


Clarendon. 

Cowley, 

euol-schauenstein. 

Hub  NEK. 

A.  Walewski. 

botjrquenby. 

Manteufeel. 

C.  M.  D'Hatzieldt, 

Orloff. 

ERfNNOW. 

0.  Cavotje. 

De  Yillajiabina, 

A  ALT. 

SIf.hemmed  Djemil. 


2. —  Convention  belvjeem  the  £7iiperor  o/ Sussia  andthe  .SuZfam,  Umitiiig 
their  I^aval  Force  in  the  Black  Sea. 

Signed  at  Paris,  March  30,  1856. 
\_RatificaHom  exchanged  at  Paris,  April2T,  1856.] 
In  the  Name  of  Almighty  God. 
His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Eussias,  and  His  Imperial  Majesty 
the  Sultan,  taking  into  consideration  the  principle  of  the   neutralization 
of  the  Black  Sea,  established  hy  the  preliminaries  oontained  in  the  Pro- 
tocol No.  1,  signed  at  Paris  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  February,    of  the 
present  year,  and  wishing,  in  oonsequenoe,  to  regulate  by  ooaimon  agree- 
ment the  number  and  the  force  of  the  light  vessels  which  they  have  re- 
served to  themselves  to  maintain  in  the  Black  Sea  for  the  service  of  their 
coasts,  have  resolved  to  sign,  with  that  view,  a  speoial  Convention,  and 
have  named  for  that  purpose,  &e. 

Who,  after  having  exchanged  their  full  powers,  found  in  good  and  due 
form,  have  agreed  upon  the  following  Articles  :— 
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Article  I. 
The  High  Contracting  Parties  mutually  engage  not  to  have  in  the 
Blaek  Sea  any  cither  vessels  of  war  than  those  of  which  the  number,  the 
force,  and  the  dimensions  are  hereinafter  stipulated. 

[*838]  *Abt.  II. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  reserve  to  themselves  each  to  maintain 
in  that  sea  six  steam  vessels  of  fifty  mfitrea  in  length  at  the  line  of  floata- 
tion, of  a  tonnage  of  eight  hundred  toos  at  the  maximum,  and  four  light 
steam  or  sailing  vessels  of  a  tonnage  which  shall  not  exceed  two  hundred 
tons  each. 

Aet.  III. 
The  present  Convention  annexed  to  the  General  Treaty  signed  at  Paris 
this  day,  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  in  the 
space  of  four  weeks,  or  sooner  if  possible. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the 
same,  and  affixed  thereto  the  seal  of  their  arms. 

Done  at  Paris  the  thirtieth  day  of  the  month  of  March,  in  the  year 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-sis. 

(l.s.)  Orloff. 

(l,s.)  Brunnow. 

(L.S.}  Aali. 

(l.s.)  Mkhemmed  Djemil. 


3. —  Convention  hetween  Her  Majeily,  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  and 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  respecting  the  Aland  Islands. 

Signed  at  Farts,  March  30,  1856. 
VRafiJlcations  exchanged  at  Faris,  April  27, 1856.] 
In  the  Name  of  Almighty  God. 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Groat  Britain  and 
Ireland,  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  and  His  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  wishing  to  extend  to  the  Baltic  Sea  the  har- 
mony so  happily  re-established  between  them  in  the  East,  and  thereby 
to  consoiidate  the  benefits  of  the  general  peace,  have  resolved  to  conclude 
a  Convention,  and  have  named  for  that  purpose,  &e. 

Who,  after  having  exchanged  their  full  powers,  found  in  good  and 
due  form,  have  agreed  upon  the  following  Articles  : — 

Article  I. 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Bussiaa,  in  order  to  respond  to  the 
desire  which  hafi  been  expressed  to  him  by  their  Majesties  the  Queen  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  Emperor  of 
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!S  that  the  Aland  JsIaDds  shall  not  be  fortified,  and 
naval  establishment  shall  be  maintained  or  created 


*Art.  ri.  [*839] 

The  present  Convention  annexed  to  the  General  Treaty  signed  at  Paris 
this  day,  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  in  the 
space  of  four  weeks,  or  sooner  if  possible. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the 
same,  and  have  affixed  thereto  the  seal  of  their  arms. 

Done  at  Paris,  the  thirtieth  day  of  the  month  of  March,  in  the  year 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-six. 


(L.S.) 

Clarendon. 

Cowley. 

(l„S.) 

A.  WALlrnrSKI 

(L.8.) 

BOURQUENEY. 

(L.S,) 

Oeioff. 

(L,S.) 

Brunnow. 

APPENDIX  XVni. 

Firman  and  Hatti-Sherif  by  the  Sultan,  relative  to  Privileges 
AND  Reforms  in  Turkey. 

Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon. 
(Received  March  5.) 

(Extract.)  Gonstantinopln,  Fehruary  21,  1856. 

Inclosed  herewith  in  Turkish  and  French  are  printed  copies  of  the 
Sultan's  firman,  and  hatti-sherifi",  on  the  subject  of  privileges  and  reforms. 

The  French  publication  is  considered  as  official,  and  I  received  the 
copies  in  that  language  from  Fuad  Pasha. 

Inelosure. 


Qu'il  soit  fait  en  conformity  du         Let  it  be  done  aa  herein  set  forth, 
contenu, 

A  vons,  mon  Grand  Vizir,  Mehe- 
med  Emin  Aali  Pacha,  dfieorS  de 
mon  Ordre  Imperial  du  Medjidiy^ 
de  la  premifere  classe  et  de  I'Ordre 
du  Mfirite  Personnel ;  que  Dieu 
Tous  aecorde  la  grandeur  et  double 
votre  pouvoir  ! 


To  you,  my  Grand  Vizier,  Mehe- 
med  Emin  AaU  Pasha,  decorated 
with  my  Imperial  Order  of  the  Med- 
jidiyfi,  of  the  first  class,  and  with 
the  Order  of  Personal  Merit ;  may 
God  grant  to  you  greatness  and  in- 
crease your  power ! 
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r*sim       *Mon  dSair  le  plus  chcr  It  has  always  been  my  most  ear- 

L         J  a  toujours  6t6  d'assurer  le  nest  desire  to  insure  the  happiaess 

bonheur  dc  toutes  les  classes  des  of  all  classes  of  the  subjects  whom 

sujets  que  la  Divine  Providence  a  Divine  Providence  has  placed  under 

places  sous  mon  sceptre  Imperial,  et,  my  Imperial  sceptre,  and  since  my 

depuia  mon  avSaeraent  au  Triine,  accession  to  the  Throne  I  have  not 

je  n'ai  cess6  de  faire  tous  mes  efforts  ceased  to  direct  all  my  efforts  to 

dans  ce  but.  the  attainment  of  that  eud. 

GrrScesensoientrenduesauTout-  Thanks  to  the  Almighty,  these 

Puissant,  ces  efforts  iocessants  out  unceasing  efforts  have  already  been 

d6ik  port^  des  fruits  utiles  et  nom-  productive  of  numerous  useful  re- 

brenx.    De  jour  en  jour  le  bonheur  suits.     From  day  to  day  the  happi- 

de  la  nation  et  la  riohesse  de  mes  ness  of  the  nation  and  the  wealth 

Etats  Tont  en  augnientant.  of  my  dominions  go  on  augmenting. 

Desirant  aujourd'hui  renouveler  It  being  now  my  desire  to  renew 
et^lai^ir  encore  les  r^glementsnou-  and  enlarge  still  more  the  new  in- 
veaux  iastitu^s  dans  le  but  d'arriver  stitutions  ordained  with  the  view  of 
k  obtenir  un  6tat  de  choses  couforme  establishing  a  state  of  things  con- 
h,  la  dignity  de  mon  Empire  et  i,  la  formablewitbthedignityof  my  Em- 
position  qu'il  oooupe  parmi  les  na-  pire  and  the  position  which  it  occu- 
tions  civilisfies,  et  lea  droits  de  mon  pics  among  civilized  nations,  and 
Empire  ayant  aujourd'hui,  par  la  the  rights  of  my  Empire  having, 
fidditS  ot  les  louables  efforts  de  tous  by  the  fidelity  and  praiseworthy 
mes  sujets  et  par  le  ooncours  bien-  efforts  of  all  my  subjects,  and  by 
veillant  et  amical  des  Grandes  Puis-  the  kind  and  friendly  assistance  of 
sanoes,  mes  nobles  allifies,  regu  de  the  great  Powers,  my  noble  allies, 
rext^rieuruno  consecration  qui  doit  received  from  abroad  a  confirmation 
Stre  le  commencement  d'une  ^re  which  will  be  the  commencement 
nouvelle,  je  veus  en  augmenter  le  of  a  new  era,  it  is  my  desire  to  aug- 
bien-@tre  et  la  prospfirite  interieure,  ment  its  well-being  and  prosperity, 
obtenir  le  bonheur  de  tons  mes  to  effect  the  happiness  of  all  my 
sujets,  qui,  i.  mes  yens,  sont  tous  subjects,  who  in  my  sight  are  all 
6gaus  et  me  sont  figalement  chera,  equal,  and  equally  dear  to  me,  and 
et  qui  sont  unjs  entre  eus  par  des  who  are  united  to  each  other  by 
rapports  cordiaux  de  patriotisme,  et  the  cordial  ties  of  patriotism,  and 
assurer  les  moyens  de  faire  de  jour  to  insure  the  means  of  daily  increas- 
en  jour  oroStre  la  prospfiritS  de  mon  ing  the  prosperity  of  my  Empire. 
Empire. 

J'ai  done  r^solu  et  j'ordonne  la  I  have  therefore  resolved  upon 

mise  k  exfieution  des  mesures  sui-  and  I  order  the  execution  of  the 

vantes  :  following  measures  : 

Les  garanties  promises  de  notre  The  guarantees  promised  on  our 

part  i  tousles  sujets  demon  Empire  part    by  the   Hatt-i-Humaioun  of 

r«sm  *P^''IsHatt-i-Humaiounde  Gul-Han^,  and  in  conformity  with 

L        -I  Gul-HanS  et  en  conformity  the  Tanzimat,  to  all  the  subjects 

du  Tanzimat,  sans  distinction   de  of  my   Empire,    without    distinc- 

classcs  ni  de  culte,  pour  la  sficuritS  tion  of  classes  or  of  religion,  for 

de  leurs  personnes  et  de  ieurs  biens,  the  security  of  their  persons  and 

et  pour  la  conservation  de  leur  hon-  property  and  the  preservation   of 
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neur,  Bont  aujourd'Uui  coDfirmSes 
et  oonsolidees ;  et,  pourqu'elles  re- 
9oivent  !eur  pleiii  et  eutier  effet, 
"  mces  seroiit  priaos. 


Tons  les  privileges  et  immuQit^s 
spirituela  itceordSa  ab  antequo  de  la 
part  de  luea  aucgtres,  et  k  dos  dates 
poatfirieuves,  5,  toutes  lea  commu- 
Dantfa  Ohr^tiennea  on  d'aatres rites 
non  Musulmans  ^tablia  dans  mon 
Empire  sous  mon  ^gide  prot«ctrice, 
seroot  coofirmes  at  maintenus. 

Chaque  corainunaiitS  Chrfitienne 
on  d'autro  rite  non-Musnlman,  aera 
tenue,  dans  un  ddai  fix^  et  avec  le 
conconrs  d'nne  Commission  fortune 
ad  hoc  dans  son  sein,  de  proceder, 
avec  ma  haute  approbation  et  sous 
la  aurveillance  de  ma  Sublime  Porte, 
fb  I'esamen  de  aes  immuiiit6s  et  pri- 
vileges actuets,  et  d'y  discuter  et 
sonmettre  fi  ma  Snblime  Porte  lea 
reform  es  exig^es  par  le  progrfis  des 
Iumi6rea  et  dn  temps.  Lea  pon- 
Toirs  concede  anx  Patriarchea  et 
anx  Eveqnes  dea  rites  Oiirgtiens 
par  le  Sultan  Mahomet  II  et  aes 
sucoesseurs,  eerout  mis  en  harmonie 
avec  la  position  nonvelle  que  mes 
intentions  g^n^reuses  et 
lantes  assurent  'a  ces 
antes. 

Le  princIpe  de  la  nomination  \ 
vie  des  Partriarches,  aprfe  la  revi- 
sion des  rSglements  d'filection  an- 
jourd'hui  en  vigueur,  sera  esaote- 
ment  appliqu6  *coaform6ment  fi  la 
teneur  de  leurs  firmans  d'investi- 

Les  Patriarchcs,  les  Metropoli- 
tans, Archeveques.  EvSqnes,  et 
Rabins  seront  assermentSa  k  leur 
entree  en  fonctions,  d'aprfia  uno 
formule  concertee  en  commun  entre 
ma  Sublime  Porte  et  les  chefs  spirit- 
uela des  diverses  eommunantes.  Les 
rederaiices  eccl^siastiques,  de  quel- 
que  forme  et  nature  qu'elles  soicnt, 


their  honour,  are  to-day  confirmed 
and  consolidated,  and  efficacious 
measures  shall  be  taken  in  order 
that  they  may  have  their  full  and 
entire  effect. 

All  the  privilefrea  and  spiritual 
immunities  granted  by  my  ancestors 
ah  antiquo,  and  at  Subsequent  dates, 
to  all  Christian  communities  or  other 
non-Mussulman  persuasions  esta- 
blished in  my  Kmpire  under  my 
protection,  shall  be  confirmed  and 
maintained. 

Every  Christian  or  other  non- 
Mussnlman  community  shall  be 
bound,  within  a  fised  period,  and 
with  the  concurrence  of  a  Commis- 
sion, composed  ad  hoc  of  members 
of  its  own  body,  to  proceed,  with 
my  high  approbation  and  under  the 
inspection  of  my  Sublime  Porte,  to 
examine  into  its  actual  immunities 
and  privileges,  and  to  discuss  and 
submit  to  my  Sublime  Porte  the 
reforms  required  by  the  progress  of 
civilization  and  of  the  age.  The 
powers  conceded  to  the  Christian 
Patriarchs  and  Bishops  by  the  Sul- 
tan Mahomet  II.  and  his  snccessors, 
shall  be  made  to  harmoniae  with 
the  new  position  which  my  gene- 
rous and  beneficent  intentions  in- 
sure to  these  communities. 

The  principle  of  nominating  the 
Patriarchs  for  life,after  the  revision 
of  the  rules  of  election  now  in  force, 
shall  be  exactly  carried  out,  con- 
formably to  the  tenor  of  r*o.o-. 
their  firmansofinveatiture.  L         -f 

The  Patriarchs,  Metropolitans, 
Archbiahops,  Bishops,  and  Rabbina 
shall  take  an  oath  on  their  entrance 
into  office  according  to  a  form  agreed 
upon  in  common  by  my  Sublime 
Porte  and  the  apiritual  heads  of  the 
different  religious  communities. 
The  ecclesiastical  dues,  of  whatever 
sort  or  nature  they  be,  shall  be  abo- 
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seront  supprimyes  ct  remplacfes  par 
la  fixation  des  revenua  dcs  Patri- 
arohes  et  chefs  des  commutiaiites 
et  par  I'allocation  de  traitements  et 
de  aalaires  ^quitalilement  propor- 
tionn^s  k  I'importance,  au  rang  ct 
h  ]n  dignity  des  divers  membres  da 
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lages  o(i  la  population  appartiendra 
en  totality  au  ruSme  culte,  il  ae  sera 
apport^  aueune  entrave  k  la  repara- 
tion, d'aprfes  lear  plan  primitif,  des 
Edifices  destines  aucuIte,aux^olea, 
aux  hfipitaux  et  aux  oimiti^rea. 

Lea  plans  de  cea  divers  ^dificea, 
en  cas  d' Erection  nouvelle,  ap- 
proTives  par  lea  Patriarchea  on  chefs 
de  communaut^,  dcvront  @tre  aou- 
mis  k  ma  Sublime  Porte,  qui  les 
*approuvera  par  mon  ordre 
J  Imperial,  ou  fera  sea  obsor- 
vationa  daus  tin  d^lai  determine. 

Chaque  culte,  dans  les  localitSs 
oil  EO  ae  trouveront  paa  d'autres 
confessions  religieuses,  ne  sera  sou- 
mis  h,  aueune  eap^ce  de  restriction 
dana  la  manifestatioa  publique  de 
sa  religion. 

Dans  les  villes,  bourgades  et 
villages  oil  les  cultea  aont  melanges, 
chaque  coaimunaut*,  habitant  un 
quartier  distinct,  ponrra  (galement, 
en  se  conformant  aux  prescriptions 
ci-desans  indiqnSes  r^parer  et  eon- 
BOlider  sea    ^gliaea,  ses  hSpitaus, 


lished  and  replaced  by  fixed  reve- 
nnea  for  the  Patriarchs  and  heada 
of  communities,  and  by  the  alloca- 
tion of  allowances  and  salaries  equi- 
tably proportioned  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  rank  and  the  dignity 
of  the  different  members  of  the 
clergy. 

The  property,  real  or  personal,  of 
the  different  Christiaa  ecclesiastics 
shall  remain  intact;  the  temporal 
adminiatration  of  the  Chriatian  or 
other  non-Mussulman  communitiea 
ahall,  however,  be  placed  under  the 
safeguard  of  an  Aaaemhly  to  be 
chosen  from  among  the  members, 
both  ecclesiaatica  and  laymen,  of 
the  said  communities. 

In  the  towns,  small  boroughs, 
and  villagea,  where  the  whole  popu- 
lation is  of  the  aamo  religion,  no 
obatacle  shall  be  offered  to  the  re- 
pair, according  to  their  original 
plan,  of  buildings  set  apart  for  re- 
ligious worship,  for  schools,  for  hos- 
pitals, and  for  cemeteries. 

The  plans  of  these  different  build- 
ings, in  ease  of  their  new  erection, 
must,  after  having  been  approved 
by  the  Patriarchs  or  heads  of  com- 
munities, be  submitted  to  ray  Sub- 
lime Porte,  which  will  approve  of 
them  by  my  Imperial  order,  or 
make  known  its  observations  upon 
them  within  a  certain  time. 

Each  sect,  in  localities  where 
there  are  no  other  religious  deno- 
minations, shall  be  free  from  every 
species  of  restraint  as  regarda  the 
public  exercise  of  its  religion. 


In  the  towns,  small  boroughs, 
and  villages  where  different  aects 
are  mingled  together,  each  commu- 
nity, inhabiting  a  distinct  quarter, 
ahall,  by  conforming  to  the  above- 
mentioned  ordinances,  have  equal 
power  to  repair  and   improve   its 
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Bes  ^eoles  et  Bea  olmitiferea.  Lors- 
qu'il  s'agira  He  la  cooBtniction 
d'^difices  nouyeaus,  I'autoriaation 
nficessairc  sera  demand^e  par  I'or- 
gane  des  Patriarehes  ou  chefs  des 
eommunautfis  k  ma  Sublime  Porte, 
qui  prendra  une  decision  souve- 
raine,  en  accordant  oette  autorisa- 
tion,  fimoins  d' obstacles  ad ministra- 
tifs.  L' intervention  de  rautorit6 
administrative  dans  tons  lea  actes 
de  cettfl  nature  sera  entiirement 
gratuite.  Ma  Sublime  Porte  pren- 
dra des  mesures  ^nergiques  pour 
assurer  k  cbaque  culto,  quel  que 
soit  le  nombre  de  ses  adherens,  la 
pleine  liberty  de  son  exeroice. 


Toutc  distinction  ou  appellation 
tendant  k  rendre  une  classe  quel- 
conqne  des  sujets  de  mon  Empire 
inffirieure  k  une  autre  classe,  k 
raison  du  culte,  de  la  langue  ou  de 
la  race,  sera  4  jamais  eflac^e  du 
Protoeole  Administratif.  Les  lois 
s^viront  contre  ^I'usage,  entre  par- 
ticuliers  ou  dela  part  des  autoritfs, 
de  toute  qualification  injurieuse  ou 


Tu  que  tons  les  cultes  sont  et 
seront  librement  pratiqiies  dans 
mea  Etats,  aueun  sujet  de  mon 
Empire  ne  sera  gSnfi  dans  i'exer- 
cice  de  la  religion  qu'il  professe  et 
ne  sera  d'aucune  mani^re  inqui€tc 
a  cet  i5gard.  Personne  ne  pourra 
6tre  contraint  k  cbanger  de  reli- 
gion. 

La  nomination  et  ie  choix  de 
tous  les  fonctionnaires  et  autres 
employes  de  mon  Empire,  Stant 
enti^rement  dSpendante  de  ma  vo- 
lont6  souveraine,  tous  les  sujets  de 
mon  Empire,  sans  distinction  de 
nationality,  seront  admissibles  aux 
emplois  publics  et  aptes  k  les  oo- 
euper,  selon  leuM  capacity  et  leurs 
!R,  1857.— 38 


churches,  its  hospitals,  its  schools, 
and  its  cemeteries.  When  there 
is  question  of  the  erection  of  new 
buildings,  the  necessary  authority 
must  be  asked  for  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  Patriarchs  and  heads 
of  communities  from  my  Sublime 
Porte,  which  will  pronounce  a 
sovereign  decision  according  that 
authority,  except  in  the  case  of 
administrative  obstacles.  The  in- 
t«rvention  of  the  administrative 
authority  in  all  measures  of  this 
nature  will  be  entirely  gratuitous. 
My  Sublime  Porte  will  take  ener- 
getic measures  to  insure  to  each 
sect,  whatever  be  the  number  of 
its  adherents,  entire  freedom  in  the 
exercise  of  its  religion. 

Every  distinction  o  "  _ 
tending  to  make  any  class  whatever 
of  the  subjects  of  my  Empire  in- 
ferior to  another  class,  on  account 
of  their  religion,  language,  or  race, 
shall  be  for  ever  effaced  from  the 
Administrative  Protocol.  The  laws 
shall  be  put  in  force  against  r*a  .j-i 
the  use  of  any  injurious  or  L  J 
offensive  term,  either  among  private 
individuals  or  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities. 

As  all  forms  of  religion  are  and 
shall  be  freely  professed  in  my  do- 
minions, no  subject  of  my  Empire 
shall  be  hindered  in  the  exercise  of 
the  religion  that  he  professes,  nor 
shall  be  in  any  way  annoyed  on 
this  account.  No  one  shall  be 
compelled  to  change  their  religion. 

The  nomination  and  choice  of 
all  functionaries  and  other  employes 
of  my  Empire  being  wholly  de- 
pendent upon  my  sovereign  will, 
all  the  subjects  of  my  Empire, 
without  distinction  of  nationality, 
shall  be  admissible  to  public  em- 
ployments, and  qualified  to  fill 
thepn  according  to  their  capacity 
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m^rites,  et   conformfiment    fi    des 
r&gles  d'une  application  giniraiQ. 

Tous  les  sujets  de  men  Empire 
BeroDt  indiatinotcment  re^us  dan  a 
les  Ecoles  Oiviles  et  Militaires  du 
Gouvernement,  s'ils  remplissent 
d'ailleurs  les  coaditioos  d'ilge  et 
d'esamen  ap^cifl^es  dans  les  R^gle- 
ments  Organiques  dea  dites  Ecoles. 
De  plua,  chaque  communautiS  est 
antorisfe  ii  ^tablir  des  Eoolea  Pub- 
liques  de  Seiencea,  d'Arta  et  I'ln- 
dustrie.  Seulement  le  mode  d'en- 
seignement  et  le  ehoix  des  profes- 
seura  daus  lea  €  coles  de  cette 
cat^gorie,  seront  aoiis  le  contr81e 
d'un  Conaeil  Miste  d'lnatruction 
Publique,  dont  les  inembres  seront 
nomm^  par  Tin  ordre  souverain  de 

Toutea  les  affaires  commerciaies, 
r*S4'n  <'o'''^ctionnelles  et  *crimi- 
L  J  nellea  entre  des  Muaul- 
mans  et  des  sujets  Chretiens  ou 
autres  non-Musulmans,  ou  bien 
des  Chr^tiena  on  antres  de  rites 
differents  non-Musulwans,  seront 
d^fir^es  i  des  Tribuoaus  Mixtes. 

L' audio  nee  de  ces  tribunaux 
sera  publique;  les  parties  aeroat 
miaea  en  presence  ct  produiront 
leura  tfimoins,  dont  les  depositions 
seront  regues  indistinctement,  sons 
un  serment  prSt^  selon  la  loi  reli- 
gieuse  de  ehaque  culte. 

Les  proems  ayant  trait  aux  affaires 
civiles  oontinneront  d'etre  pub- 
liqnement  jug^a,  d'apr^s  lea  lois  et 
les  r6gleraentfl,  par  devant  les  Con- 
seils  Mixtes  des  Provinces,  en 
presence  du  Gouvernear  et  du  Juge 
du  lieu.  Les  procfea  civila  ap6- 
ciaus,  comme  ceus  de  succession 
ou  autres  de  ce  genre,  entre  les 
anjets  d'un  mgme  rite  Cbrfitien  ou 
autre  non-Musulman,  pourront,  k 
leur  demaiide,    Stre    envoj^s   par 


and  merit,  and  conformably  witb 
rules  to  be  generally  applied. 

AH  the  subjects  of  mj  Empire, 
vfithout  distinction,  shall  be  re- 
ceived into  the  Civil  and  Military 
Schools  of  the  Government,  if  they 
otherwise  satisfy  the  conditions  as 
to  age  and  examination  which  arc 
specified  in  the  Organic  Regula- 
tions of  the  said  schools.  More- 
over, every  community  is  authorized 
to  establish  Public  Schools  of 
Science,  Art,  and  Industry.  Only 
the  method  of  instruction  and  the 
choice  of  professors  in  schools  of 
tbis  clasa  ahaU  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  Mised  Council  of  Public 
Instruction,  the  members  of  which 
shall  be  named  by  my  sovereign 
command. 

All  commercial,  correctional,  and 
criminal  suits  between  Mussulmans 
and  Christian  or  other  no n- Mussul- 
man subjects,  or  between  Christians 
or  other  n  on -Mussulmans  of  differ- 
ent sects,  shall  be  referred  to  Mixed 
Tribunals. 

The  proceedings  of  these  tribu- 
nals shall  be  public ;  the  parties 
shall  be  confronted,  and  shall  pro- 
duce their  witnesses,  whose  testi- 
mony shall  be  received,  without 
distinction,  upon  an  oath  taken  ac- 
cording to  the  religious  law  of  each 
sect. 

Suits  relating  to  civil  affairs  shall 
continue  to  be  publicly  tried,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  and  regulations, 
before  the  Mised  Provincial  Coun- 
cils, in  the  presence  of  the  governor 
and  judge  of  the  place.  Special 
civil  proceedings,  such  as  those  re- 
lating to  successions  or  others  of 
that  kind,  between  subjects  of  the 
same  Christian  or  other  non-Mus- 
sulman faith,  may,  at  the  request 
of  the  parties,  be  sent  before  the 
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(leTant  lea  Conaeils  dts  Patriarchea 
ou  dea  conimunauka 

Les  lois  p^nales,  ccurectionnellei, 
conimerciales  et  les  regies  de  pro 
endure  h,  appliquer  dans  les  Tribu 
naux  Mixtes  aeront  completees  le 
plus  t6t  poasible  et  oodifi^es  II  en 
sera  public  dea  traductions  dans 
tontes  les  laogues  en  osdge  dans 


I'Er 


II  sera  proc6d^  dans  le  plus  bref 
d61ai  possible,  h,  la.  reforme  du  aja- 
tfeme  p^aiteotiaire,  dana  sou  appli 
cation  aux  maisona  de  detention, 
de  punition  ou  de  correction,  et 
autres  ^tablissements  de  lucme  na 
ture,  afin  de  conciher  les  droits  de 
*rhuinanitS  avec  ceux  de  k  jus 
tioe.  Aucune  peine  corporelle, 
mgme  dans  les  priams  ne  pourra 
gtre  appliqui^e  que  conform^ment  k 
des  rSglements  disci  plmairea  ^ma 
n^3  de  ma  Sublime  Porto,  et  tout 
ce  qui  resemblerait  a  U  torture  bera 
radicalement  aboli 

Les  infractions  k  ce  sujet  eeront 
sSvSrement  r^primfes,  et  eotriine 
ront  en  outre,  do  plein  droit,  la 
punition,  en  conformity  du  Code 
Criminel,  dea  autontfs  qui  les  aura 
ient  ordonnfes  et  des  assents  qui 
lea  auraient 


:  [»8«] 


L' organisation  de  la  pihce  dans 
la  capitalc,  dans  les  villes  de  pro- 
vince et  dans  les  campigne'i,  sera 
r^vis^  d  f  9     '  d  h.t      1 

sujets  pa     bl     d    m      J  mp       1 
garanties  1     plois  f   t     d  t6 

quant  i  1     rs  p  rs  t  i  1     rs 

biens. 

L'^gal  t^  1  mp  t  trat  t 
rSgalitS  1        h    g  mm        11 

des  devoi        t  II    d     d     t 

lea  aujet    Cb    t  t  d  t 

rites  non  M      Im       d  vr    t 
qu'il  a  ^t        t  m     t    6    1 

aussi   bie       j        1        Mu.  1m 
satisfaire  bl      t         d    1    L 


Councils  of  the  Patnarths  orof  tlie 
communities 

Penal,  correctional  andcommer- 
cnl  laws,  and  rules  of  procedure 
tor  the  Mixed  Tnbunals,  shall  be 
drawn  uj  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
formed  into  a  code  Translations 
ol  them  shall  be  published  in  all 
the  languages  current  in  the  Em- 

Pr  ceedings  shall  he  taken,  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible,  for  the 
reform  of  the  penittntiary  system 
as  applied  to  houses  of  detention, 
punishment  or  correction,  and  other 
ctabhshments  of  like  nature,  so  as 
to  reconcile  the  rights  of  humanity 
with  those  of  justice  Cor-  j- 
poral  punishment  s1 
be  administered,  even  m  tbe  pri- 
ar  ns,  eseept  in  conformity  with  the 
diaciplioiry  regulations  established 
bj  my  Sublime  Porte,  and  every- 
thing thit  resL.mbles  torture  sh  ill 
be  entirely  abolished 

Intractions  of  the  law  in  this 
particular  shall  be  severely  re- 
pessed,  and  shall  besides  entail,  as 
cf  right,  the  puniohment,  in  con- 
formity with  the  CiTil  Code,  of 
the  authorities  wh  miy  order  and 
of  the  agents  who  may  commit 
them 

The  organization  of  the  police  in 
the  capital,  m  the  proyincial  towns, 
and  in  the  rural  districts,  shall  be 

'    d  '  h  tog' 

t      11  th    p      cal  t        bj     t      f  my 
Emp        th       t      g    t   gu        t 
f     th       f  ty  b  th    f  th      p  r^ 

dp    p    ty 

Th       i    1  ty    f  ta  tail    g 

1    1  ty    f  h    d  q     1  ty    f 

d  t  t    1    th  t    f    t,ht    fhna 

t  bj    fcs       d  tl  f    th 


M       Im  ta       th    b    a 

1      1yd     d  d     h  11    as  w  II 
M        Im        1        bj    tt   tl       bl 
t  f  th    L  w   f  R        t  m     t 
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de  K«enitement.  Le  principe  du 
rem  placement  ou  du  rachat  sera 
admis.  n  sera  public,  dans  le 
plus  bref  dfilai  possible,  une  ioi 
complete  sur  !e  mode  d'ad mission 
et  de  service  des  eujets  Chretiens 
et  d'autres  rites  non-Musulmang 
dans  I'arm^e. 

H  sera  procSd6  b,  une  r^forme 
dans  )a  composition  des  Coneeils 
Provineiaux  et  Communaus  pour 
r*Sd.71  g*''*''''i''  1"'  *sitic^rit6  des 
L  J  choix  dea  D€]iga6s  des 
commiinaiit6s  Musulmans,  Cbr^- 
tiennes  et  antres,  et  la  liberty  des 
votes  dans  les  OoDseils.  Ma  Sub- 
lime Porte  avisera  k  I'emploi  des 
moyens  les  plus  efficaces  de  con- 
naltre  ^Kactement  et  de  contr61er 
le  r^euUat  dea  deliberations  et  des 
(d&isions  prises. 

Comme  lea  lois  qui  regissent 
9'  h  t  1  vente  et  la  disposition 
d       p    I  idles   immobiSifires    sont 

mm  il  tous  les  sujeta  de  mou 

Emp  1  pourra  Stre  permia  aux 
^t  g  de  possSder  des  propriety 
f  n  fe  dans  mee  Etata,  en  se  con- 
f  m  t  ux  lois  et  aux  r^glements 
-dpi  en  acquittant  les  m€mes 
b  es  que  les  indigenes  et  aprfea 
J  d  rangementa  aurOnt  eu  lieu 
■aveo  lea  Puissances  Strangfires. 

Lea  impSts  sont  cxigibles  aa 
■mSme  titre  de  tous  les  sujets  demon 
Empire,  sans  distinction  de  elasse 
ni  de  culte.  On  avisera  aux  moyens 
les  plus  .prompts  et  les  plus  ^nergi- 
ques  de  corriger  les  abus  dans  la 
perception  des  impSta  et  notamment 
des  dtmes.  Le  sjst^me  de  la  per- 
ception directe  sera,  successive  ment 
et  aussitOt  quefaiie  se  pourra,  sub- 
BtituS  au  regime  des  fermes  dans 
toutes  les  branches  des  revenus  de 
I'Etat.  Taut  que  ce  syst^me  de- 
meurera  en  vigueur,  il  aera  interdit, 
Bous  lea  peinea  lea  plus  s^vSres,  i\, 


The  principle  of  obtaining  substi- 
tutes, or  of  purchasing  esemptio 
shall  be  admitted, 
law  shall  be  published, 
little  delay  as  poasible,  respecting 
the  admission  into  and  service  Id 
the  army  of  Christian  and  other 
D on-Mussulman  subjects. 

Proceedings  shall  be  taken  for  a 
reform  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Provincial  and  Communal  Coun- 
cils, in  order  to  ensure  fairness  in 
the  choice  of  the  Deputies  of  the 
Mussulman,  Christian,  and  other 
communities,  and  freedom  of  voting 
in  the  Councils.  My  Sublime  Porte 
will  take  into  consideration  the 
adoption  of  the  most  effectual  means 
for  ascertaining  exactly  and  for 
controlling  the  result  of  the  de- 
liberations and  of  the  decisions  ar- 
rived at. 

As  the  laws  regulating  the  pur- 
chase, sale,  and  disposal  of  real  pro- 
perty are  common  to  all  the  subjects 
of  my  Empire,  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  foreigners  to  possess  landed  pro- 
perty in  my  dominions,  conforming 
themselves  to  the  laws  and  police 
regulations,  and  bearing  the  same 
charges  as  the  native  inhabitants, 
and  after  arrangements  have  been 
come  to  with  foreign  Powers. 

The  taxes  are  to  be  levied  under 
the  same  denomination  from  all  the 
subjects  of  my  Empire,  without 
distinction  of  class  or  of  religion. 
The  most  prompt  and  energetic 
means  for  remedying  the  abuses  in 
collecting  the  taxes,  and  especially 
the  tithes,  shall  be  considered.  The 
system  of  direct  collection  shall 
gradually,  and  as  aooa  as  possible, 
be  substituted  for  the  plan  of  farm- 
ing, in  all  the  branches  of  the  re- 
venues of  the  State,  As  long  as 
the  present  system  remains  in 
force,  all  agents  of  the  Government 
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tous  lea  agents  de  I'autoritfi  et  k 
tous  lea  membres  des  Medjiis  de  se 
rendreadjudicatairesde3fermea,qui 
seront  annonc^es  avec  publicity  et 
concurrence,  ou  d'avoir  une  *part 
quelconque  d'int^rgt  dans  !eur  ex- 
ploitation. Les  impositions  locales 
serout,  autant  que  possible,  calcu- 
!fes  de  fajon  k  ne  pas  affecter  les 
sources  de  la  production,  ni  k  en- 
traver  le  mouvement  du  commerce 
int^rieur. 

Les  travauK  d'utllit^  publiqne 
recevront  une  dotation  convenable, 
&  laqueile  concourront  les  imposi- 
tions particuti^res  et  sp^ciales  des 
Provinces  appelSes  k  jouir  de  i'eta- 
'      TOies  de 


cation  par  terre  et  par  mer. 

Une  loi  spScialo  ayant  d6}k  6t6 
readue,  qui  ordoane  que  le  Budget 
des  recettes  et  des  d^pcnses  de 
I'Etat  sera  &k6  ct  communique 
chaque  annde,  cette  loi  sera  ob- 
serrfe  de  la  maniJre  la  plus  sorupu- 
leuse.  On  proc^dera  k  la  revision 
des  traitements  affects  k  cbaqne 


que  communaut^, 
Sublime  Porte,  seront  appeles  i. 
prendre  part  aus  deliberations  du 
Conseil  Supreme  de  Justice  dans 
toutes  lea  cireonstances  qui  int^r- 
esscraient  la  generality  des  sujets 
de  men  Empire.  Ds  aeront  sp^- 
cialement  convoquSe  k  oet  effet  par 
mon  Grand  Vizir.  Le  mandat  des 
d6Uga6s  sera  annuel;  ils  preteront 
serment  en  entrant  en  cbarge.  Tous 
les  membres  du  Conaeil,  dans  les 
reunions  ordinaires  et  extraordi- 
naires,  ^mettront  librement  leurs 
avis  et  leurs  votes  sana  qu'on  puisse 
jamais  les  inquieter  k  ce  sujet. 

*Les  lois  centre  la  corruption,  la 
concussion  ou  lamalversationseront 
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and  all  members  of  the  Medjiis 
shall  he  forbidden,  under  the  se- 
verest penalties,  to  become  leasees 
of  any  farming  contracts  which  are 
announced  for  public  com-  p*jj(<.-| 
petition,  or  to  have  any  L  J 
beneficial  interest  in  carrying  them 
out.  The  local  taxes  shall,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  so  imposed  as  not  to 
affect  the  sources  of  production,  or 
to  binder  the  progress  of  internal 
commerce. 

Worka  of  public  utility  shall  re- 
ceive a  suitable  endowment,  part 
of  which  shall  be  raised  from  pri- 
vate and  special  tases  levied  in  the 
Provinces  which  shall  have  the 
beneSt  of  the  advantages  arising 
from  the  establishment  of  ways  of 
communication  by  land  and  sea. 

A  special  law  having  been  already 
passed,  which  declares  that  the 
Budget  of  the  revenue  and  expen- 
diture of  the  State  ahali  he  drawn 
up  and  made  known  every  year,  the 
said  law  shall  be  most  serupuloualy 
observed.  Proceedings  shall  be 
taken  for  revising  the  emoluments 
attached  to  each  ofBce. 

The  heads  of  eSch  community 
and  a  delegate,  designated  by  my 
Sublime  Porte,  shall  be  summoned 
to  take  part  in  the  deliberations  of 
the  Supreme  Council  of  Justice  on 
all  occasions  which  might  interest 
the  generality  of  the  subjects  of 
my  Empire.  They  shall  be  sum- 
moned specially  for  this  purpose 
bymy  Grand  Vizier.  The  delegates 
shall  hold  office  for  ono  year;  they 
shall  be  sworn  on  entering  upon 
their  duties.  All  the  members  of 
the  Council,  at  the  ordinary  and 
extraordinary  meetings,  shall  freely 
give  their  opinions  and  their  votes, 
and  no  one  shall  ever  annoy  them 
on  this  account. 

The  laws  against  corrup-  |-*n  in-, 
tioD,  extortion  or  malversa-  L         J 
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appliquees,  d'aprSs  les  formes  le- 
gates, h,  tons  lea  sujets  de  moa 
Empire,  quelle  que  aoit  leur  elasse 
et  la  nature  de  leurs  fonctiona. 

On  a'occupera  de  !a  creation  de 
bauques  ct  d'autres  institutions 
semblablea  pour  arriver  fi  la  r6forme 
du  syat^me  moagtaire  et  ficaQcier, 
ainsi  que  de  la  creation  de  foods 
destines  ^  augmeater  les  sources  de 
la  richesse  mat^rielle  de  mou  !Em- 

On  s'occupera  ^galement  de  la 
creation  de  routea  et  de  canau:  qui 
reudront  les  communication  a  plus 
facilea  et  augmenteiout  les  sourcca 
de  la  ricbease  du  pays.  Oa  abolira 
tout  oe  que  pent  entraver  le  com- 
merce et  r agriculture.  Pour  ar- 
river a,  ces  buta,  on  reoberchera  les 
moyena  de  mettre  k  profit  les 
sciences,  les  arts  et  tes  capitaux  de 
1' Europe  et  de  les  mettre  ainsi  suc- 
cessive me  nt  eu  execution. 

Tels  6tant  mes  volont^  et  mea 
ordres,  vows  qui  Stes  mon  Grand 
Vizir,  Yous  ferez,  suivant  I'usage, 
publier,  soit  daos  ma  capitate,  soit 
dans  toutes  les  parties  de  mon  Em- 
pire, ce  firman  Impfirial,  et  vous 
■veillerez  aveo  attention  et  prendrez 
toutes  les  mesares  n^cessaires,  a&a 
que  tous  les  ordres  qu'il  contient 
soient  dor^navant  esScutiSs  aveo  la 
plus  rigoureuse  pen  duality. 


tion  sbail  apply,  accordiug  to  the 
legal  forms,  to  all  the  subjects  of 
my  Empire,  whatever  may  be  their 
class  and  the  nature  of  their  duties. 

Steps  shall  be  taken  for  the  for- 
mation of  banks  and  other  similar 
institutions,  so  as  to  effect  a  reform 
in  the  monetary  and  financial  sys- 
tem, as  well  as  to  create  funds  to 
be  employed  in  augmenting  the 
sources  of  the  material  wealth  of 
my  Empire. 

Stepa  shall  also  be  taken  for  the 
formation  of  roads  and  canals  to 
increase  the  facilities  of  communi- 
cation and  increase  the  sources  of 
the  wealth  of  the  country.  Every- 
thing that  can  impede  commerce  or 
agriculture  shall  be  abolished.  To 
accomplish  these  objects  means 
shall  be  sought  to  profit  by  the 
science,  the  art,  and  the  funds  of 
Europe,  and  thus  gradually  to  exe- 
cute them. 

Such  being  my  wishes  and  my 
commands,  you,  who  are  my  Grand 
Vizier,  will,  according  to  custom, 
cause  this  Imperial  firman  to  be 
published  in  my  capital,  and  in  all 
parts  of  my  Empire;  and  you  will 
watch  attentively  and  take  all  the 
necessary  measures  that  all  the  or- 
ders which  it  confetins  be  henceforth 
carried  out  with  the  most  rigorous 
punctuality. 


[*850]  *APPENDIX  XIX. 

Declaration  respeeling  Maritime  Law,  signed  h^  the  Plenipotentiaries 

of  Great  Britain,  Austria,  Prance,  Prussia,  Russia,  Sardinia,  and 

Turkey,  assembled  in  Congress  at  Paris,  April  16,  1856. 

Les    P!6nlpotontiaires   qui    ont         The  Plenipotentiaries  whosigned 

signS  le  Traits  de  Paris  du  trente     the  Treaty  of  Paria  of  the  thirtieth 

Mars,  mil  huit  cent  ciuquaate-six,     of  March,  one  thousand  eight  hun- 

r^unis  en  Conference,—  dred  and  fifty-sis,  assembled  in  Con- 
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ouhie, 


CoDBid^rant : 

Que  le  droit  maritime,  en  temps 
de  guerre,  a,  6t&  pendant  longtenips 
I'objet  de  contestations  regretta- 
bks; 

Que  r incertitude  du  droit  et  dcs 
devoirs  en  pareille  mati^re,  donue 
lieu,  entre  les  neutres  et  les  belli- 
gerants,  a,  des  divergences  d'opinion  between  neutrals 
qui  peuvent  faire  naltre  dc3  diffi- 
cult^s  s^rieuses  et  rafime  des  con- 
flits; 

Qu'il  y  a  avantage,  par  conse- 
quent, k  etablir  une  doctrine  uni 
forme  surun  point  aussumportant. 

Que  lea  Pl^nipotenti aires  assem- 
bles au  Congr^s  de  Paris  nesaorai- 
ent  mieux  r^pondre  aux  intentions 
dont  leurs  Gouvemements  sont 
animes,  qu'en  cherchant  h,  intro- 
duire  dans  lea  rapports  internation- 
auK  des  principes  fises  i.  cet  figardj 

Dflment  autoris^s,  les  suadits 
Pl^ni  potential  res  sont 


Considering 

Tbat  maritime  law,  in  time  of 
war,  has  long  been  the  subject  of 
deplorable  disputes; 

That  the  uncertainty  of  the  law 

and  of  the  duties  in  such  a  matter, 

gives  rise  to  difierences  of  opinion 

md  belligerents 


)nflicts ; 


se  concerter  sur  lea  moyens  d'at- 
teindre  ce  but;  et  ^taut  tomb^s 
d'aceord  ont  arr6t^  la  Declaration 
solennelle  ci-aprfes : 

1.  La  course  est  et  demcure 
abolie; 

2.  Le  pavilion  neutre  couvre  la 
marchandise  ennemie,  k  1' exception 
de  la  contretande  de  guerre ; 

*3.  La  marchandise  neutre,  bt 
I'exception  de  ia  contrebande  de 
guerre,  n'est  pas  saisissable   sous 

4.  Les  blocus,  pour  Stre  obliga- 
toires,  doivent  gtre  effectifs,  e'est-Ji- 
dire,  maintenus  par  une  force  suffi- 
sante  pour  interdire  r^ellement  I'ac- 
c^s  duiittoral  de  I'ennemi. 

Lea  Gouvemements  des  Plfini- 
potentiaires  soussignes  s'engagent 
'a,  porter  cette  DSelaration  a  la  con- 
naissauce  des  Etats  qui  n'ont  pas 
6t6  appel&  h  participer  au  Congr6s 


That  it  ia  consequently  advan- 
tageous to  establish  a  uniform  doc- 
trine on  so  important  a  point; 

That  the  Plenipotentiaries  as- 
sembled in  Congress  at  Paris  cannot 
better  respond  to  the  intentions  by 
which  their  Governments  are  ani- 
mated, than  by  seeking  to  introduce 
into  international  relations  fixed 
principles  in  this  respect; 

The  above-mentioned  Plenipo- 
tentiaries, being  duly  authorised, 
resolved  to  concert  among  them- 
selves as  to  the  means  of  attaining 
this  object;  and,  having  come  to 
an  agreement,  have  adopted  the 
following  solemn  Declaration  : 

1.  Privateering  is,  and  remaios 
abolished ; 

2.  The  neutral  flag  covers  ene- 
my's goods,  with  the  exception  of 
contraband  of  war; 

3.  Neutral    goods,  with  ^ 
the    exception    of   c 
band  of  war,  are  not  liable  to  cap- 
ture under  enemy's  flag ; 

4.  Blockades,  in  order  to  be 
binding,  must  he  effective,  that  is 
to  say,  maintained  by  a  force  suffi- 
cient really  to  prevent  access  to  the 
coast  of  the  enemy. 

The  Governments  of  the  under- 
signed Plenipotentiaries  engage  to 
bring  the  present  Declaration  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  States  which 
have  not  taken  part  in  the  Congress 
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de  Paris,  et  k  los  inviter  a  y 


Convaineus  que  1 
qu'ils  TieniicDt  de  proclamer  ne 
sauraient  etre  accueillies  qu'avec 
gratitude  par  le  monde  eiitier,  les 
Pl^Dipotentiairea  sousaign^a  ne 
doutent  pas  que  lea  efforts  de  teura 
Goii vera  erne nta  pour  en  g^u^raliser 
I'adoption  ne  soient  oouronn^ij  d'uu 
plein.uoefe. 

La  prfisentc  Declaration  n'est  et 
ne  sera  obligatoire  qu'entre  lea 
Puissances  qui  y  ont  ou  qui  y  au- 
ront  accfedg. 

Fait  k  Paris,  le  seize  Avril,  mil 
huit  cent  einqtiante-sis. 

(Sign  6)     BUOL-SCHAUENSTEIN. 
HUBNER. 

Walewski. 
botjeqtjesey. 

CtARENBON. 
COWUIY. 

Manteuffel. 
Hatzfeldt. 

Orloff. 

Beunnow. 

Cavour. 

De  Villamakina. 

Aali. 

M  HEM  MED  DjEMIL. 


of  Paris,  and  to  invite  them  to  ac- 
cede to  it. 

Convinced  that  the  masims  which 
they  now  proclaim  cannot  but  be 
received  with  gratitude  bj  the 
whole  world,  the  undersigned  Ple- 
nipotentiaries doubt  not  that  the 
efforta  of  their  Governments  to  ob- 
tain the  general  adoption  thereof, 
will  be  crowned  with  full  sueceas. 

The  present  Declaration  is  not 
and  shall  not  be  binding,  except 
between  those  Powers  who  have  ac- 
ceded, or  shall  accede,  to  it. 

Done   at    Paris,   the    sisteenth 
of  April,  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  fifty-sis. 
(Signed)  Buol- Sou auen stein. 

HuBNER. 

Walewski. 

Bourquenet, 

Clarendon. 

Cowley. 

Manteuffel. 

Hatzfeldt. 

Orloff. 

Brunnow. 

Cavour. 

De  Villamarina. 

Aali. 

Mehemmed  Djemil. 


[*852]  "APPENDIX  XX. 

Treat!/  between  Her  Majesty,  the  Emperor  of  tke  French,  and  the  King 
of  Siceden  and  Norway.      Signed  at  Stockholm,  N^ovember  21, 1855. 


^Ratifications  exchanged  at  Stockholm, 


■  17,  1855,] 


Sa  Majesty  la  EeineduKoyaume  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the 

Uni  de  laGrande  Bretagne  et  d'lr-  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 

lande,  8a  Majesty  i'Empereur  des  and  Ireland,  His  Majesty  the  Em- 

Frangais,  et  Sa  Majesty  le  Boi  de  peror  of  the  French,  and  His  Ma- 

SuMe  et  de  Norvfege  dgairant  pr^  jesty  the  King  of  Sweden  andJJor- 

venir  toute  complication  de  nature  way,   being  anxious  to    avert  any 
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k  troubler  l^quilibre 
ont  rSsoiu  de  b' en  tend  re  dans 
hut  d'assurer  Tintegritfe  des  Roj- 
auniea  Unis  de  Sufede  et  de  Wor- 
vSge,  et  ont  nomm^  Pifinipoten- 
tiaires  pour  coaolure  un  Traits  h, 
cet  effct,  savoir; 


Sa  Majesty  la  Heine  du  Eoyaume 
Uni  de  la  Grande  Bretagne  et  d'lr- 
lande,  le  Sieur  Arthur  Charles 
Magenia,  Eeuyer,  Son  EnvoyS  Ex- 
traordinaire et  Ministre  Pl^nipo- 
tentiaire  prte  8a  Majesty  le  Hoi  de 


Sa  Majesty  I'Empereur  dea  Fran- 
5^8,  !e  Sieur  Charles  Victor  Loh- 
stein,  Officier  de  I'Ordre  Imperial 
de  la  Legion  d'Honneur,  Grand- 
Oroix  de  I'Ordre  Royal  de  I'Etoile 
Polaire  de  Su^de,  Comraander  de 
I'Ordre  du  Christ  et  Chevalier  de 
celui  de  la  Conception  de  Portugal, 
Son  Envoys  Extraordinaire  et 
Ministre  PlSnipotentiaire  pr6a  Sa 
MajoatS  le  Eoi  do  Su6de  et  de  Nor- 
vfege; 

*Et  Sa  Majesty  le  Roi  de  Suede 
et  do  NorvSge,  le  Sieur  Gustave 
Nicholas  Algernon  Adolphe  Baron 
von  Stierneld,  Son  Ministre  d'Etatet 
des  Affaires  Etrangfires,  Chevalier 
et  Commandeur  de  Ses  Ordres, 
Grand-Croix  de  Son  Ordre  de  Saint 
0!af  de  Norvfege,  &c.,  &c.,  &o. 


:1s,  aprte  s'6tre 
quS  leurs  pleins  pouvoirs 
trouvSs  en  bonne  et  due  forme,  seat 
conveuus  de  oe  c[ui  suit : — 

Article  I. 
Sa  Majesty  le  Koi  de  Sufede  et 
de  Nor\-6ge  s'engage  h,  ne  e^der  St 
la  Russie,  ni  h,  iohanger  avee  elle, 
ni  fi  lui  perniettre  d'oocuper,  aucune 
partic  des  teiTitoives  appartenant 
aux  Couronnes  de  Suede  et  de  Nor- 


eomplication  which  might  disturb 
the  existing  balance  of  power  in 
Europe,  have  resolved  to  come  to 
an  understanding  with  a  view  to 
secure  the  integrity  of  the  United 
Kingdoms  of  Sweden  and  Norway, 
and  have  named  as  their  Plenipo- 
tentiaries to  conclude  a  Treaty  for 
that  purpose,  that  is  to  say  : 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  Arthur  Charles  Ma- 
genis,  Esquire,  Her  Envoy  Extra- 
ordinary and  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary to  His  Majesty  the  King  of 
Sweden  and  Noi-way ; 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the 
Erench,  the  Sieur  Charles  Victor 
Lobstein,  Of&eer  of  the  Imperial 
Order  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Royal  Order  of 
the  Polar  Star  of  Sweden,  Com- 
mander of  the  Order  of  Christ,  and 
Knight  of  that  of  the  Conception  of 
Portugal,  His  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  His 
Majesty  tie  King  of  Sweden  and 
Norway. 

And  His  Majesty  the 
King  of  Sweden  and  Nor-  ' 
way,  the  Sieur  Oustavus  Nicholas 
Algernon  Adolphus  Baron  de  Stier- 
neld, His  Minister  of  State  and  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  Knight  and  Com- 
mander of  His  Orders,  Grand  Cross 
of  His  Order  of  St.  Olaf,  of  Nor- 
way, &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

Who,after  having  communicated 
to  each  otlier  their  respective  full 
powers,  found  in  good  and  due 
form,  have  agreed  as  follows  : — 

Aeticle  I. 
Hia  Majesty  the  King  of  Sweden 
and  Norway  engages  not  to  cede  to 
nor  to  exchange  with  Russia,  nor 
to  permit  her  to  occupy,  any  part 
of  the  territories  belonging  to  the 
Crowns  of  Sweden  aod  Norway. 


'_  psss] 
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v^go.  Sa  Majesty  1 
et  de  Norv^ge  s'eogage,  en  outre, 
k  ne  e^der  k  la  Russie  aucun  droit 
de  p&turage,  de  pSohe,  ou  de  quel- 
qne  autre  nature  que  ce  soit,  taut 
anr  les  difcs  territoires  que  aur  lea 
c6tea  de  Su^de  et  de  Norv^ge,  et  i, 
repouaser  toute  pretention  que  pour- 
rait  Clever  la  Russie  h.  Stablir  1' exist- 
ence d'aucun  des  droits  pr^citfe. 

Art.  II. 

Dans  le  cas  oii  la  Russie  ferait  k 
Sa  Majesty  le  Eoi  de  Su6de  et  de 
Norvfige  quelque  proposition  ou  de- 
mande  ayant  pour  objet  d'obtcnir 
soit  Ja  cession  ou  I'^jbange  d'une 
■  partie  quelcocque  des  territoires 
appartenant  aux  Couronnes  de 
Sufede  et  de  Norv6ge,  soit  la  faculty 
r*8541  '^'"'""'P^''  certains  points 
L  J  *dcs  dits  territoirea,  soit  la 
cession  de  droits  de  p@che,  de  p&tu- 
rage,  ou  tout  autre  sur  ces  mSmea 
territoires  et  aur  lea  cStes  de  Sufede 
et  do  Norvfege,  Sa  Majestfi  le  Roi 
de  Su^de  et  de  Norv^ge  s'engage  &, 
communiquer  imtn^diatement  eette 
proposition  ou  demande  i  Sa  Ma- 
jest^  Britannique  et  k  Sa  Majesty 
I'Empereur  des  Fran^ais ;  et  lenrs 
ditea  Majest^s  prennent,  de  lenr 
c8t6,  Tengagement  de  fournir  k  Sa 
Majesty  le  Roi  de  SuSde  et  de  Nor- 
T^ge,  des  forces  navalea  et  militaires 
BufSsantes  pour  coop6rer  aveo  les 
forces  navaJes  et  niilitairea  de  Sa 
dite  Majeste,  dana  le  but  de  rSsister 
aux  pretentions  ou  aux  agresaiona 
de  !a  Russie.  La  nature,  I'import- 
anoe,  et  la  destination  des  forces 
dont  il  s'agit,  seront,  le  cas  (;eb(;ant, 
arrSt^es  d'un  commun  accord  entre 
les  trois  [ 


His  Majesty  tbe  King  of  Siveden 
and  Norway  engagea,  further,  not 
to  cede  to  Russia  any  riglat  of  pas- 
turage, of  fishery,  or  of  any  other 
nature  whataoever,  either  on  the 
said  territories  or  upon  the  coasts 
of  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  to  re- 
sist any  pretension  which  may  be 
put  forward  by  Russia  with  a  view 
to  establish  the  existence  of  any  of 
the  rights  aforesaid. 

Art.  II. 

In  ease  Russia  should  make  to 
His  Majesty  the  King  of  Sweden 
and  Norwayany  proposal  or  demand 
having  for  itsobject  to  obtain  either 
the  cession  or  the  exchange  of  any 
part  whatsoever  of  the  territories 
belonging  to  the  Crowns  of  Sweden 
and  Norway,  or  the  power  of  occu- 
pying certain  points  of  the  said 
territories,  or  the  cesaion  of  rights 
of  fishery,  of  pasturage,  or  of  any 
other  right  upon  the  said  territories 
and  upon  the  coasts  of  Sweden  and 
Norway,  His  Majesty  the  King  of 
Sweden  and  Norway  engages  forth- 
with to  oommunieato  such  proposal 
or  demand  to  Her  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty and  His  Majesty  the  Kmperor 
of  the  French  ;  and  their  aaid  Ma- 
jesties, on  their  part,  engage  to 
furnish  to  His  Majesty  the  King 
of  Sweden  and  Norway  sufficient 
naval  and  mihtary  forces  to  co-ope- 
rate with  the  naval  and  military 
forces  of  His  said  Majesty,  for  the 
purpose  of  resisting  the  pretensions 
or  aggressions  of  lluasia.  The  de- 
scription, number,  and  destination 
of  such  forces  shall,  if  occasion 
should  arise,  be  detcrrainedbj  coni- 
mon  agreement  between  the  three 


Art.  III. 
Le  pr6seut  traitiS  sera 


Art.  hi. 
The  present  Treaty  shall  b 
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lea  ratiflcationa  seront  ^eliang^es  h,  fied,  and  the  ratifications  shall  be 

Stockholm  le  plus  t5t  que  faire  ae  exchanged  at  Stockholm  as  soon  aa 

pourra.  possible. 

Eq  foi  de  quo!  lea  P16nipotcn-  In  witnesawhereof  the  respective 

tiaires  rospectifs  I'ont  aigiK;,  et  y  Pleni  potential  res  have  signed  the 

ont  appos6  le  cachet  de  leura  armea.  same,  and  have  affixed  thereto  the 
seal  of  their  arms. 

Fait   h   Stockholm,  le    vingtun  Done  at  Stockholm,  the  twenty- 

Novembre,  I'an  de  grace  mil  iiiiit  first  of  Novem.ber,  in  the  year  of 

cent  cinquante-cinq.  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  fifty-flve. 

(l.s.)    Arthuk  G.  Magenis.  (l.s.)    Arthur  C.  Maqenis. 

(l.s,^    Vor.  LoBBTEiN.  (l.s.)    Vor,  Lobstein. 

(l.s.)     Stierneld.  (l.s.)     Stierneld. 


•APPENDIX  XXI.  [*855]  . 

Extract  from  debates  in  both  Hov.sei  on  Motions  for  Papers  relative 
to  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Prance.  ^Sansard's  Parliamentary 
Debates  (1802,)  vol.  sxxvi.  pp.  674-5.]     ^Speech  of  Dr.  Lawrtnce^ 

"  May  12th. 

"  Dr.  Lawrence  said  that  nothing  had  passed  that  could  induce  him  to 
abandon  the  opinion  he  entertained,  that  the  Treaty  of  Peace  lately  signed 
was,  in  many  respecla,  most  fatal  to  the  country.  Let  any  person  con- 
sider of  what  importance  to  this  country  were  its  possessions  in  the  East; 
and  let  him  at  the  same  time  consider  how  the  security  and  well-being 
of  those  possessions  were  endangered  by  the  non-renewal  of  the  Treaties 
by  which  they  were  heretofore  protected.  Let  it  be  considered  what 
advantages  were  given  to  the  enemy  by  this  neglect,  or  omission,  or  by 
whatever  other  name  it  was  to  be  called — advantages  which  the  enemy 
himself  already  exaggerated." 

"  The  Convention  of  1787  granted  a  general  exemption  to  all  faetoriea, 
and  a  general  jurisdiction  over  all  persons  within  certain  limits.  The 
omissioa  of  any  regulation  to  this  effeet  in  the  present  Treaty,  might 
renew  the  ancient  jealousies."     (lb.,  p.  677.) 

"  It  might  be  urged,  ho  said,  in  defence  of  the  non-revival  of  former 
Treaties,  that  we  did  not  give  up  our  rights,  but  were  prepared  to  defend 
them  to  the  utmost.  But  though  they  had  not  been  revived  generally, 
it  was  surely  worth  while  to  revive  specifically  that  part  which  protected 
our  commerce  in  the  East  Indies.     (lb.,  p.  679.) 

/Speech  of  Lord  Grenville.    Debate  in  the  Lords  on  the  Definitive  Treaty 
of  Paris.     Ibid.,  pp.  688-9. 

"  It  was  asked  what  was  the  use  of  discussion  now,  when  peace  was 
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concluded?  Was  it  wished  to  overthrow  the  Treaty?  If  not,  what 
benefit  could  arise  from  debating  upon  the  subjectof  it  ?  He  should  be 
Borrj  to  bring  forward  any  motion,  if  he  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  meet 
such  an  ai^ument.  "Whatever  disadvantages  might  arise  to  the  country 
from  this  unfortunate  Treaty,  he  would  be  one  of  the  first  to  say,  it  was 
concluded  by  the  power  which  had  the  right,  by  the  constitution  of  the 
country,  to  conclude  it ;  and,  therefore,  whatever  were  its  terms,  Parlia- 
ment was  bound  to  accede  to  it.  It  was  ratified  by  His  Majesty,  and 
the  Great  Seal  of  the  Kingdom  affixed  to  it ;  consequently  it  was  irrevo- 
cable ;  and  not  to  carry  it  into  effect  would  be  to  add  dishonour  to  the 
loss  occasioned  by  the  Treaty,  and  to  impeach  the  national  integrity. 
The  first  proposition  he  should  make  to  the  House  was,  to  declare  to  His 
Majesty  their  opinion,  that  the  public  faith  was  pledged  to  tho  observance 
of  the  Peace;  that  it  was  an  obligation  binding  upon  the  country  to 
maintain  it  inviolable." 

r*fi')fin  *^^  '""^  already  stated  to  the  House  his  objections  to  the  pre- 
t-  -I  liminary  Treaty  :  if  the  definitive  Treaty  had  been  conformable 
to  the  preliminary  articles,  and  the  relative  situation  of  Prance  and  Spain 
had  not  altered  by  intervening  circumstances,  however  he  might  have 
been  disposed  to  have  protested  against  the  definitive  Treaty,  he  should 
not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  have  proposed  to  the  House  the  adoption 
of  any  new  measure ;  but  he  found  that  all  the  grounds  of  the  preten- 
sions on  tbe  part  of  Prance,  as  contained  in  the  preliminary  Treaty,  had 
not  only  been  confirmed  by  the  definitive  Treaty,  but  exceeded.  Tho 
terms  of  the  latter  were  therefore  infinitely  more  prejudicial  than  the 
former.  He  eould  not  avoid  calling  the  attention  of  the  House  to  what 
had  been  the  arguments  used  against  the  preliminary  articles.  It  had 
been  stated  that  in  al!  negotiations  for  peace  there  are  two  grounds  or 
bases  necessary  to  be  adhered  to ;  when  after  a  long  contest  between  two 
nations,  the  respective  G-overnments  were  considering  how  they  might 
restore  the  blessings  of  peace  and  tranquillity,  the  basis  on  which  the 
negotiation  proceeded  was,  either  the  status  ante  hellum,,\hs  aclual  situ- 
ation in  which  the  parties  stood  before  the  war,  or  the  situation  in  which 
they  stood  at  the  time  of  the  negotiation,  which  was  called  the  uti possi- 
detis. Instead  of  the  negotiators  of  the  definitive  Treaty  proceeding  dis- 
tinctly upon  one  of  these  grounds,  they  had  applied  both  in  the  most 
prejudicial  manner  possible  to  this  country.  They  had  referred  to  the 
status  ante  helium  with  regard  to  England,  by  giving  up  all  she  had 
taken  during  the  war  to  France;  and  they  had  adopted  the  u£i  possidetis 
as  to  France,  by  leaving  her  in  possession  of  all  that  she  had  acquired. 
It  was  obvious  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  negotiation  each  country 
was  in  possession  of  some  advantage  which  operated  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  other.  It  was  to  our  disadvantage  that  Prance  possessed  so  much 
power  on  tho  Continent ;  and  it  was  to  the  disadvantage  of  France  that 
we,  by  the  superior  skill  and  valour  of  our  navy,  were  possessed  of  the 
colonies  of  Franco  and  Spain.  The  arrangement  to  have  been  desired 
was,  that  we  should  have  diminished  the  power  of  France  upon  the  Con- 
tinent in  proportion  to  our  sacrifices  witli  respect  to  tJie  colonies  that  we 
had  taken.    If  Fraaca  could  not  liave  been  persuaded  to  that,  then  it  was 
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oor  duty  to  tave  extended  our  maritime  power  for  tlie  purpose  of  com- 
pelling her.  As  far  as  appeared  by  the  Treaty,  ministers  had  made  no 
attempt  whatever  to  reduce  the  power  of  Frauoe  on  the  Continent,  hut 
had,  by  concessions  abroad,  given  her  the  means  of  weakening  our  colo- 
nial strength.  This  was  not  acting  upon  the  principle  adopted  by  Lord 
Chatham  at  the  Peace  of  1763.  That  enlightened  statesman  had  always 
considered  that  every  preliminary  Treaty  should  he  as  definitive  as  pos- 
sible. If  the  preliminary  articles  of  1763  were  compared  with  the  defini- 
tive, it  would  appear  that  there  was  scarcely  any  difference  between  them ; 
while  the  direct  contrary  was  the  case  with  regard  to  the  present  Treaty." 
(Ibid,  pp.  689—691.) 

*"That  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  have  seen,  without  the  _ 


utmost  anxiety  and  alarm,  all  the  unexampled  circumstances 


[•867] 


which  have  attended  the  final  conclusion  of  the  present  peace  ;— the  es- 
tensive  and  important  sacrifices  which,  without  any  corresponding  con- 
cession, this  Treaty  has  added  to  those  already  made  on  our  part  by  the 
preliminary  articles;  the  unlooked-for  and  immense  accessions  of  terri- 
tory, influence,  and  power,  which  it  has  tacitly  confirmed  to  France." 
(Ibid.,  p.  697.) 

Speech  of  the  Lord  ChanreUor.  Ibid.,  p.  735. 
«  And  here  he  must  differ  a  little  from  his  learned  friend  in  respect 
to  the  importance  of  Treaties  solemnly  executed  between  nation  and 
nation.  He  had,  during  twenty  years  of  his  professional  hfc,  witnessed 
the  growth  and  improvement  of  the  distinguished  talents  of  his  learned 
brother,  with  whom  he  had  lived  in  habits  of  uninterrupted  friendship ; 
ho  could  not,  however,  agree  with  him  in  thinking,  that  Treaties  deserved 
to  be  treated  in  the  light  maimer  he  had  treated  them.  He  would,  how- 
ever, assert,  with  his  learned  friend,  that  most  of  the  conditions  of  tho 
Treaties,  the  omission  of  the  revival  of  which  were  complained  of  by  the 
noble  mover,  were  from  the  violent  change  that  the  circumstances  of 
Europe,  and  more  especially  of  France,  had  undergone  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  present  Treaty;  and  at  the  same 
time,  all  the  great  and  important  rights  which  his  noble  friend  thought 
lost  and  abandoned,  because  they  were  not  recognized  in  the  definitive 
Treaty,  stood  secured  on  a  mucb  stronger  basis  than  any  recognition  of 
them  by  any  Treaty  whatsoever." 

Speech  of  Lord  Haiokeshurr/.    Ibid.,  pp.  761,  762. 

"  With  respect  to  the  definitive  Treaty,  gentlemen  complain  of  it  on 
two  grounds  ;  namely,  for  faults  of  omission  and  commission.  Under 
the  first  class  the  principal  is  the  non-revival  of  the  several  commercial 
and  political  Treaties,  and  two  particular  conventions.  As  to  the  first, 
I  should  suppose,  if  gentlemen  would  look  into  those  Treaties,  they 
would  not  be  so  very  solicitous  for  their  revival.  From  the  Treaty  of 
Westphalia,  up  to  that  of  1763,  It  was  the  practice,  as  the  system  of 
Europe  was  perpetually  changing,  to  renew  former  Treaties,  with  such 
alterations  and  additions  as  suited  existing  circumstancess,  until  at  length 
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these  Treaties  became  so  confused,  inconsistent,  and  contradictory,  as  to 
contribute  more  to  augment  litigation,  than  to  produce  tie  a-djustment 
of  any  difference.  If  we  made  any  engagements,  they  should  he  precise 
and  explicit — ^not  such  as  those  Treaties ;  besides,  we  ought  to  be  cau- 
tious how  we  consented  to  multiply  our  engagements.  Another  objec- 
tion that  I  have  to  the  renewal  of  those  Treaties  is,  that  we  should  bind 
ourselves  too  much. 

P^o-n-.  *"  I  shall  state  the  former  practice  as  to  such  renewal  of  Trea- 
t-  -I  ties.  In  1748,  when  we  guaranteed  the  pragmatic  sanction, 
we  alsa  guaranteed  Silesia  to  Russia.  What,  then,  if  agreeable  to  such  a 
precedent,  we  ahonld  have  to  guarantee  the  Netherlands  and  Sardinia  to 
France  ?  I  would  ask  my  right  honourable  friend,  whether  this  was  not 
a  sufficiently  strong  objection  to  the  renewal  of  former  Treaties  ?  The 
situation  of  ministers  in  this  ease  was  one  of  extreme  difficulty ;  they 
were  rather  willing  to  sacrifice  some  advantages  than  place  themselves  in 
the  dilemma  that  I  have  described  ;  and  they  determined  if  they  could 
not  got  Europe  to  do  right,  they  would  not  be  a  party  to  her  wrong.  I  would 
ask  my  right  honourable  friend,  whether  the  renewal  of  political  Treaties, 
accompanied  by  such  consequences,  was  so  desirable  ?  As  to  commercial 
Treaties,  if  any  person  looked  into  them,  they  would  be  found  not  less  objec- 
tionable than  the  former.  Our  Treaty  with  Holland  gave  the  Dutch  the 
power  of  carrying  warlike  stores  over  in  the  time  of  war  to  an  enemy's 
ports.  Would  it  be  advisable,  after  the  experience  of  the  last  war,  to 
renew  such  a  Treaty  as  that  ?  Objections  equally  strong  would  be  found 
to  operate  against  the  renewal  of  our  former  Treaties  with  France.  From 
these  considerations,  I  think  it  will  scarcely  be  disputed  that  it  was  better 
to  leave  commercial  arrangements  to  be  hereafter  adjusted,  than  to  post- 
pone the  conclusion  of  the  definitive  Treaty,  even  if  the  country  was  to 
be  left  in  the  state  it  was  in  before  the  preliminaries  were  signed." 

Debate  in,  the  Commons  on  the  Definitive  Treaty  of  Peace. — Speech  of 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  [Hansard's  Parliamentary  Debates  (1802,1 
Tol.  ixxvi.  pp.  801-3.] 

"  With  respect  to  the  non-revival  of  Treaties,  he  was  of  opinion  that 
those  gentlemen  who  had  brought  forward  arguments  against  this  omis- 
sion in  the  definite  Treaty,  had  argued  against  themselves.  They  had 
brought  forward  claims  on  the  part  of  France,  which  they  admitted  were 
utterly  destitut*  of  foundation.  They  had  assumed  an  injustice  on  the 
part  of  France,  and  proved  that  former  Treaties  ought  to  have  been  re- 
vived by  the  very  same  arguments  which  would  render  those  Treaties 
absolutely  nugatory ;  for,  if  France  disregarded  Treaties  for  the  purpose 
of  reviving  former  claims,  which  had  been  settled  by  those  Treaties,  then 
all  Treaties  with  her  would  be  useless.  If  this  was  the  character  of  the 
French  Government,  we  ought  to  be  constantly  at  war  with  her,  and 
publicly  to  state  the  reason  of  it.  Confidence  begot  confidence  ;  and  if 
we  entertained  these  opinions  of  France,  we  should  be  acting  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  French  Directory,  who  received  every  declaration  of  ours 
with  a  declaration  on  their  side  that  they  doubted  our  sincerity.     It  was 
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certainly  not  fair  to  put  iato  the  mouth  of  France  claims  and  pretenisions 
which  we  oiirselyes  reprobated  and  condemned.  With  respect  to  r^oKQ-i 
*the  general  ground  of  the  revival  of  former  Treaties,  he  was  not  L  J 
disposed  to  admit  the  propriety  of  it ;  but  he  supposed  that  some  motive 
which  he  had  not  been  able  to  discover,  had  induced  the  renewal  of 
former  Treaties  in  other  negotiations.  There  were  some  instances,  at 
least,  in  which,  as  in  the  present  case,  if  former  Treaties  were  renewed, 
they  would  be  renewed  without  an  object  to  refer  to.  Prance  had  gene- 
rally begun  in  former  Treaties  with  the  renewal  of  the  Treaty  of  West- 
phalia, and  proceeded  forward  from  thenee.  It  was  asserted,  that  we 
had  in  this  instance  departed  from  the  established  law  of  nations ;  but 
respecting  the  practice,  it  was  not  so  uniform  as  it  seemed  to  he  supposed. 
Treaties  had  been  before  made  wilh  France,  in  which  no  mention  was 
made  of  former  Treaties ;  in  the  Treaties  of  Kyswick  and  Utrecht,  for 
instance,  no  mention  was  made  of  former  Treaties ;  yet  Europe  stood  as 
before.  There  were  several  Treaties  between  this  country  and  France, 
which,  if  now  renewed,  would  not  only  have  no  object  to  refer  to,  but 
would  be  absolutely  contrary  in  their  operation  to  the  present  situation  of 
affairs.  In  adverting  to  the  renewal  of  former  Treaties,  it  should  have 
been  stated  for  what  purpose  they  ought  to  be  renewed ;  for  unless 
gentlemen  could  show  him  some  benefit  to  be  derived  from  that  renewal, 
he  should  see  no  reason  for  it.  One  effect  was  stated  to  be  the  conse- 
quence of  this  omission,  which  was,  that  all  Treaties  not  renewed  fell  to 
the  ground.  There  were  some  which  he  thought  it  was  of  little  conse- 
quence whether  they  I  11 1  tl  round  or  not.  For  instance,  if  a  cession 
was  made,  it  beca  n  b  1  t  ly  part  of  the  dominion  of  the  country  to 
which  it  was  ceded  t  was  f  n  consequence  that  the  Treaty  was  not 
renewed  in  the  ev  nt  f  a  w  and  a  subsequent  peace,  as  the  territory 
ceded  could  not  rev  t  b  k  t  th  party  ceding.  Thus,  with  respect  to 
the  Bay  of  Hondu  a  wl  h  had  been  alluded  to,  it  was  said  to  be  doubt- 
ful; oui  right  to  cut  log-wood  there  was  not  done  away  by  the  non-re- 
newal of  former  Treaties.  In  the  first  place,  however,  it  was  not  very 
clear  that  we  derived  our  title  to  it  from  a  Treaty ;  and  in  the  nest,  we 
were  in  possession  of  the  right  of  property  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  which  we  had  retained,  and  still  held  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 
The  right  of  property,  therefore,  still  remained  in  this  country,  and  there 
could  not  be  a  clause  inserted  in  the  Treaty  to  give  us  that  which  we  had 
never  lost ;  we  merely  restored  what  we  had  taken  possession  of ;  what 
we  had  before  possessed  in  our  own  right  must  remain  vested  in  the  same 
manner,  without  any  necessity  for  its  being  so  stipulated  by  Treaty." 

Speech  of  Dr.  Lawrence.     Ibid.,  p.  806. 

"  He  would  not  plead  for  the  indiscriminate  renewal  of  all  our  political 
and  commercial  Treaties,  but  there  were  some  which  *he  thought  i-i|iQfjf,-i 
it  would  have  been  wise  to  renew,  and  not  to  rely  solely  upon  the  L  J 
Treaty  before  the  House,  in  which  nothing  definitive  was  to  be  found, 
and  yet  it  was  to  form  the  basis  of  the  future  system  of  Europe  ;  the 
principles  and  practice  of  all  former  statesmen  being  totally  rejected. 
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Tte  vessel  of  the  State  was  to  be  thrown  afloat  on  the  ocean  of  politics 
and  comiaerce,  with  no  rudder  hut  the  very  distinct  and  comprehensive 
Treaty  on  the  table." 
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Treaties. — Effect  of  Silence  in. — Mediation. — Intervention. — Treaty 
relating  to  the  Succession  to  the  Throne  of  Greece  n852).  ^From  the 
Annuaire  des  Deux  Mondes,  1852-3,  p.  918.] 

SUCCESSION  AU  TBONE  DELLENIQUE. 

Protocole  d'une   Confirence  tenue   an  Foreign  Office  U  20   Novembre, 
1852. 

Presens  :  lea  plfinipotcntiaires  de  Bavicre,  de  France,  de  la-Grande- 
Bretagne,  de  Orfice,  et  de  Russie. 

Les  pl^nipoteatiaires  s'^tant  r^uuis  au  jour  fixe  dans  la  dernitre  con- 
ference pour  la  signature  du  trait(5,  dont  le  text*  paraph6  est  annesG  au 
protocole  du  12  Novembi-e,  ont  proc^dS,  stance  tenante,  &,  ladite  sig- 
nature. 

Le  Ministre  de  Bayifere,  en  signant  sufc  spe  rati,  a  prfisente,  d'ordre 
de  sa  cour,lad6olaration  ci-jointe  pour  Stre  anncs^e  au  present  protocole 
{sub  lit.  A.) 

En  consequence,  le  Ministre  de  Orfiee  a  cm  devoir  dfposer  ^galement 
aas  actes  dc  la  conference  la  declaration  ci-annesee  (si(5  lit,  B.) 

CoDsiderant  leur  tSche,  toute  de  conciliation,  comme  enti^rement 
accomplie  par  les  dispositions  du  traite  sigae  en  ce  jour,  les  pienipoten- 
tiaires  de  France,  de  la  G-rande-Bretagno  et  de  Russie,  n'admettant  point 
1' opportunity  d'une  discussion  dejil,  epuisee,  out  era  devoir  se  borner  i 
s'en  refcrer  siniplement  au  texte  du  traite  et  aus  explications  eontenues 
dans  les  preoedens  protocol es. 

Signe  :  A-  De  Cetto,  A.  Waiewski,  Malmesbury, 
8.  Tricoupi,  Brunnow. 

Trait6  rclafif  dla  Succession  au  TrOnc  de  Gi-ece,  slgni  A  Londres,  le 
20  Novembre,  1852. 

Au  nom  de  la  tr6s-sainte  et  indivisible  Trinite. 

Sa  Majeste  la  Eeine  du  Eoyaume  T'ni  de  la  G-rande-Bretagne  et  d'lr- 
r*arn  l^i*^^!  ^^  Prince  President  de  la  Kcpnblique  Frangaise,  et  Sa 
L  J  *Ma3eate  I'Enipereur  de  toutes  les  Rusaiea,  en  vuc  de  consolider 
I'ordre  de  succession  au  trone  de  Gr^oe,  placce  sous  leur  commune 
garaotie ;  reconnaissant  la  n^cesstte,  dans  ce  but,  de  raettre  les  stipula- 
tions de  I'article  8,  de  la  Convention  du  7  Mai,  1832,  en  harmonic  avec 
la  condition  etablie  par  I'article  40,  dc  !a  Constitution  Hellenique,  ont 
i^solu  de  conclure  h  cet  cffet  un  traite  avec  le  concours  de  Sa  Majcste  le 
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Boi  do  Bavifere,  comiHe  signataire  de  la  Convention  de  1832,  et  de  Sa 
Majesty  Hell^niquD,  coiume  djrectement  int^rcss^e  k  prendre  part  ^  une 
transaction  deatinee  h,  assurer  ie  repos  h,  venir  de  la  Grcce. 

Leurs  Majesty  !e  Eoi  de  Bavifere  et  le  Eoi  de  Grece  ajant  r^pondu  'a 
cett«  invitation,  les  hautes  parties  cootractautea  ont  nommS  pour  ieurs 
pl^nipotentiaires  (suivent  lea  noras  des  pi ^nipotenti aires.) 

Leaquels,  aprte  s'etre  commuDiquii  lenrs  plcins  pouvoira,  trouv^a  en 
bonne  et  due  forme,  oot  arrct6  et  sign^  lea  articles  suivans  : 

Art.  1".  Lea  priueea  de  la  maiaon  de  Bavifere,  appel^a  par  la  Conven- 
tion de  1832  et  par  la  Conatitution  Hell^nique,  ft,  suce^der  k  la  couronne 
de  Grice  dans  les  cas  ou  le  Roi  Othon  viendrait  ^  d^^der  sans  poat^rit^ 
direct*  et  legitime,  ne  pourront  monter  sur  le  tr3ne  de  Gr^ce  qu'on  ae 
conformant  h,  I'artiole  40,  de  la  Conatitution  Hell^nique  ainsi  eoiigu : 

"  Tout  auccesaeur  de  la  couronne  de  Grfece  doit  professor  la  religion 
de  I'eglise  orthodoxe  orientale." 

Art.  2.  Conform^ment  au  troisiSme  d6cret  de  rAssembl^e  IIelli5uique, 
Sa  Majesty  la  Relne  Am^lie  eat  appcUe  de  droit  h,  la  r^genee,  en  cas  de 
minority  ou  d'absence  de  auccesaeur  au  trSne,  d'aprfes  les  conditions  de 
I'article  40,  de  la  constitutiun. 

Art.  3.  Le  present  traits  sera  ratifi^,  et  les  ratifications  en  aeront 
^jhangiSes  k  Loudres  dans  I'eepaee  de  six  aemaiues  ou  plus  tot,  si  fdire 

En  foi  de  quoi  les  ptSnipotcntiaires  reapectifs  I'ont  signi  et  y  ont 
appose  le  caobet  de  leurs  armes. 

Fait  it  Londres,  le  20  Novembre,  I'an  de  gr^ce  mil  buit  cent  cinquante- 
deus.  (ii.s.)  Malmesbtjry, 

(l.s.J  A.  DE  Cetto  (sauf  approbation  de 

son  Uouvernement.) 
(l.s.J  A.  Walewski. 

(l.s.)  S.  Tricoupi. 

(i.s.)  Bbunhow. 

Annexe  (A)  au  Frotocole  rfe  la  Confirtnce  du  20  Novtwhre,   1852. 

Au  moment  de  donner,  sauf  approbation,  le  conconra  de  son  Gouvenie- 
ment  Maconvention  qui  a  pour  objet  de  mettre  I'art.  *40,  de  la  r*DO[,-i 
Constitution  Hell^nique  en  harmonie  avec  lea  atipulationa  du  i-  -I 
traits  du  7  Mai,  1832,  le  souasign^,  plSnipotentiairo  de  Sa  Majesty  le 
Eoi  do  Bavitre,  se  tient  pour  oblig^  de  reserver  d  aadite  Majesty  la 
facultede  donner  suite  plus  tard  ii  I' arrangement  de  famille  dont  commu- 
nication a  kt&  faite  aux  cabinets  de  France,  de  Grande-Bretagne  et  de 
Bussie,  en  comptant  pour  cela  sur  leur  assistance  bienveillante. 

II  Bc  tient  aussi  pour  obligS  de  conatater  d'une  maniSre  positive  que 
1  obligation  de  remplir  la  condition  de  I'art.  40,  de  la  Conatitution  Hcl- 
i^nique,  ainai  que  le  veut  I'article  1"  de  la  convention,  n'incombe  aux 
princes  de  la  maiaon  de  Bavi^re  qu'apr^s  le  d^c^s  du  Koi  Otbon,  non 
avant,  et  qu'alora  celui  dea  princes  de  Bavi^re  qui  remplira  cette  con- 
dition muntera  de  droit  sur  le  trfine  de  Gr^ce. 

II  duit  cnfin  exprimer  la  conviction  que  I'art.  2,  de  la  convention,  dans 

OcTOBBB,  1857.— 59 
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leqoel  le  dScret  3,  de  rAssomblSe  HelUaique  eat  citS,  ne  saurait  gtre 
enteadu  comme  devant  ou  pouvant  pr^judicier,  en  aucun  caa,  aux  droits 
de  succession  que  les  princes  de  Bavifere  oat  acquis  par  les  trait^s. 

Le  eousBignS  a  encore  un  devoir  k  remplir.  L'art.  1"  de  !a  conven- 
tion, en  nommaDt  le  traits  du  7  Mai,  1832,  coQJoiatcment  avee  la  Con- 
stitution Hell6nique,  ne  fait  nuUe  mention  de  I'article  esplicatif  et 
compliSnientaire  du  30  Avril,  1833.  Toutefoia,  MM.  les  Pl^DipotcntiaireB 
de  France,  de  la  Grand e-Bretagne,  et  de  Bussie  ont  bien  voulu,  de  vive 
voix,  donner  I'asaurance  au  aouasigng  que,  dans  leur  pcns^e  comme  dans 
leur  intention,  I'article  explicatif  et  compUmentaire  de  1833,  bien  que 
non  expreas6ment  mentionn^,  eat  compria  implieitement  dans  la  citation 
du  traits  de  1832,  vu  qu'aux  termea  dudit  article,  celui-ci  fait  partie 
intSgrante  du  traits  comme  s'il  y  ^tait  ins^rS  mot  k  mot.  Ayant  trans- 
mb  cette  assurance  h.  Munioti,  le  souaaigag  a  regu  I'ordie  de  declarer, 
ainsi  qn'il  le  declare  par  la  prSsente,  que  le  Gouyernement  Bavaroia 
I'acoepte,  et,  qu'en  procSdant  k  la  aignature  de  la  ooaveation,  il  regarde 
comme  expressSment  entendu  entre  lea  cabineta  de  France,  de  la  Orande- 
Bretagne,  et  de  TLussie,  et  le  cabinet  de  Bavifere,  que  le  silence  de  I'article 
1"  de  cette  convention,  par  rapport  k  i'article  esplicatif  et'compl^men- 
taire  de  1833,  30  Avril,  eat  aana  prejudice  aucun  pour  les  stipulations 
conteauea  dans  celui-ci,  stipulatioas  en  vertu  deaquelles  les  femmea  ne 
sont  appelees  k  monter  sur  le  tr6ne  de  Gr6ce  qu'a  1' extinction  totale  dea 
males  dans  toutes  les  troia  brancbes  de  la  maiaon  de  BaviSre  d^sign^es 
pour  aucc^der  en  Gr6ce. 

Le  soussigng  a  I'bonneur  de  demander  que  la  pr^aente  soit  jointe 
comme  annexe  au  protocole  de  ce  jour,  et  se  d^terminerait  pour  lors  k 
signer  la  convention,  aauf  I'approbation  de  son  Gouvernement. 

Londrea,  le  20  Novembre,  1852. 

(Sign^)  A.  DE  Cetto. 


r*o„„^  '^'Annexe  (B)  au  Protocole  de.  Ja  Confirmee  du  20  Novembre, 
]:^^^\  1852. 

A  la  suite  de  la  declaration  du  pl^nipotentiaire  de  Bavi^re,  le  aoussigQ<5, 
pl^nipotentiaire  de  Grfioe,  aprfes  avoir  fait  observer  que  la  Constitution 
Grecque  ne  renferme  que  les  conditions  de  I'article  8,  de  la  Convention 
du  7  Mai,  1832,  ot  ne  fait  nullement  meation  de  I'article  dont  il  est 
question  dans  la  declaration  du  pUnipotentiaire  Bavarois,  a  remarque 
qu'il  n'est  autoris^  par  son  Gouvernement  que  d'accepter,  et  par  conse- 
quent il  n'acoepte,  que  ce  qui  a  ^t^  d^jJi  insure  d'un  commun  accord  au 
traits  paraphs,  le  12  de  ce  mois,  par  les  plSnipotentiaires  de  France,  de 
la  Grand e-Bretagne,  de  Gr^ce  et  de  Bussie. 

(Signe)  S.  Tricoupi. 
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Memorandum  of  the  Sardinian  Government  as  to  the  Sequestration  of 
the  Property  of  Lomhardo-Yenetian  Em/igranU  having  become  Sar- 
dinian Subjects.  fFrom  Annuaire  des  Deux  Mondes,  1852-3,  pp. 
914-18.] 

Dans  la  1  m  &re  gu  d  It  1  1  Pi4  ont  fut  vaineu,  mais  non 
hiimiliS,  L^lftqt  d  g  I  pais,  le  Piemont  d^olara 
qu'il  ne  po        t    b     d  1     6  £    t6d     loisles  citoycns  da  royaume 

Lombardo-'V       t         j         ^ta      t      mp    m     dans   les  derniers  fiv^oe- 
us,  avaient  arbor6  nos  dra- 


fut  pprdci^  par  I'homme  d'etat 
1  i  1  Ginpire  Autriebien.  L'An- 
t    mmddiatcmeut  la  signature  dii 

1    ratification  du  traits. 

1 13  8  citojena  Lombards-V^ni- 

be  d     derniers  fivfinemens,  ot  qui, 

J.      d  Ds  leurs  foyers,  soit  parce 

t  p     r  toute  autre  cause  inde- 

I    f  t   e,  lorsq'un  intfirSt  puissant 

nt  VTis  naftre,  ^tant  un  dcs 

1  t       n'a  mis  un  obstacle  absolu 

I  4  Mars,  1832,  promul-  |-*oci-i 
t  ux  Bujets  do  I'empe-  •-  -1 
h  ge  d'en  demander  I'autoriaa- 
d  t  prescrites.  EUe  declare  i, 
lat  perdront  la  quality  de  sujefa 
tra  ^  rs  pour  toua  les  effets  de  droit 

1    d  1  td' Emigration  non  autorisfe. 
b         des  coupables. 
t    1      pouToirs  souverains  dans  le 
m  principes  clairemeot  ^tablis 

t  fi  ations  qu'il  publia  aprea  le 


mens,  et  qu    f 

t 

mm 

peaux. 

Ce  sentim     t 

p   S  p 

lb 

distinguiS  q     p  ^ 

d    t    1  rs 

tricbe  prom  t  q 

m 

t 

traits  de  pai 

L'amnist     f  t 

ff  t  p 

m  1 

L'Autrich     C 

1    d           , 

Pl 

tiens  qui  s  t 

t       pt 

h.  1 

dans  des  dSl 

b  ^ 

I  h 

qu'ils  6tai     t 

lus  d     1 

m 

pendante. 

Lalibert    d 

b 

nous  engag    i  q 

tt      1 

1 

droits  les  m 

t  te 

k  la  faculty  1  dm 

t. 

Dans  I'Fmp 

A  t     h 

1 

gu^e  *le  15  J 

L  mb 

d 

reur  le  dro  t  i,  1  Sm  ^    t 

ISgal 

tion  pr^alabl 

mpl 

t  1 

l'art9,  "q       1 

mg 

Autrichieii     t 

ttrate 

m 

civil  et  pol  t  1 

L'art.  10  frapp    d    p 

6 

L'art.  11       d 

1       1 

1      t 

Le  mare  b  1 

mt   Had  t  ky 

royaume  L     b 

1    "V^    t 

par  la  loi  p  d    t6 

d       1 

dff 

traite  de  p       d 

6  A    t 

1844 

La  prem 

t  Scat 

d    1 

eselut  cep     d 

t  d        tt 

f 

deeignfis  n  m 

t      m     t 

Le  maie  i    1  d6  1       q 

ne  pourro  t  pi 

p    fite    d 

1    1 

soit  par  u      ff  t  d    1    p  ^ 

t    p 

,  t 


s  acoorde  Tamnistie  ;  elle 
it-sis  individus  qui  sent 


treront  p^  dans  le  dSlai  fis^ 

t        q      cetix  qui  ne  rentreront  pas, 

1  m  t        {les  citoyens  exclus  de  Pain- 

t    [p     fatto  proprio,\  pourront  de- 

f    m  t£  des  lois. 
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TJne  autre  notification  dn  12  Mars,  1850  : 

"  Considerant  que  tons  les  amnistife  n'oat  pas  profits  de  ralternatlve 
qu'on  leur  avait  laissfi  de  rentrer  dans  les  6tats  Antriehiena,  ou  de  de- 
mander,  dans  la  voie  legale,  leur  Emigration ; 

"  Attendu  qn'il  ne  pent  @tre  indifferent  an  Gouvernement  de  laisser 
!a  jouissance  des  droits  de  citojen  Ji  ecus  qui  prolongent  voluntairement 
une  abse     e  non  antor'a^e  d'olareq  '      1     p     rs  '  mm  p  bl 

d'^raigrat        HE    1 

Mais,  p  pimt  dted       ^P^       b      dlmm 

ann6e,  S    M  j    t6  1  Emp  ^     i  1   p     t         d 


gSnEral : 
"Enc 


dEt       yt-ldtdlpt        1  1       6    b.m        jt 

d        lEEm  It  llLmbdtd 

la  V6D6t     d         td        Ipt  IdmdIEmt 

legale,  etp  fftdm  j  q  [  'pp 

fit6  de  oett   f     ItE    1      1     1  t  p  I     d   1   m     t  t 

ueaQmoioa  considEr^s  et  trait^s  comme  ^tant  dEli^s  des  droits  et  devoirs 
de  snjets  Autriebiens  (come  scioUi  dal  vincolo  della  sudditanea  Austri- 
ac«),  et  je  permets qu'ils  soient  assimilSs  aai  sujets  qui  ont  obterni  I'au- 
otrisation  d'Emigrer. 

Nous  voyons  done  une  loi  de  I'empire  qui  permet  aux  sujets  Autri- 
cbiena  d'6migrer  avec  I'autonsation  prfialable  du  Gouvernement,  loi  qui 
a  trait  aus  rapports  intern  at  ionaus,  et  qui  fait  par  consequent  partie  du 
droit  public,  tant  qu'elie  n'est  pas  rSvoquee.  Nous  voyons  le  Gouverne- 
r*cCK-|  ment  Autrichien,  aprfis  la  guerre  de  *1848-9,  engager  h.  dc- 
L  J  mander  I'emigration,  en  oonformitE  de  cette  loi,  ceus  de  ses 
sujets  compromis  qui  ne  pourraient  pas  iles  exclus  de  l'aTnniuie\  ou 
qui  n'entcndraient  pas  rentrer  dans  leurs  foyers. 

Enfin,  nous  voyons  I'Autriche,  impatiente  des  lenteurs  d'une  partie 
des  amnistife  &.  se  prononcer,  leur  donner  en  masse  I'autorisation  d'gmi- 
grer  qu'ils  hSsitaient  i  demandcr,  et  declarer  qu'ils  aoront  considEriSs 
comme  deiife  des  devoirs  de  sujets  Autriobiens  et  comme  6migr6s  lEgale- 
ment. 

L'Autriche  ayant  d^fini  d  une  inani&re  nette,  precise,  large,  la  position 
legale  des  Emigres,  elle  avait  "iccorde  fi  plusieurs  d  entre  ens,  soit  amnis- 
tiEs,  soit  exelus  de  I'amnistie,  sur  leur  demanJe,  et  h,  teneur  de  la  loi  de 
1832,  la  permission  d'Emigrer 

Un  grand  nombre,  placE  dans  ces  conditions  demanda  la  naturaliza- 
tion Sarde,  qui  fut  aoeord^e  -iui.  uns  refuset  aus  autres. 

Ceux  qui  furont  naturalises  sont  devenus  legitime  men  t,  d'apres  !es  lois 
de  r  Autrlehe,  comme  d'aprte  les  nStres,  citot/ens  Sirdas,  et  ne  sont  plus, 
pour  I'Autricbe,  que  des  Strangers  sur  lesquels  elle  ne  pent  revendiquer 
aueun  droit  de  souverainetE,  et  dont  les  biens  sont  places  sous  la  protec- 
tion de  I'art.  33,  du  Code  CivJl  Autrichien. 

Si  cette  position  des  emigres  natuTalui&  Sardes  avait  eu  besoin  d'etre 
am^liorEe  ou  raffermie,  nous  n'aurions  qu'i  citrr  I'art.  1"  du  traite  de 
commerce  stipule  entre  la  Sardaigne  et  I'Autriche,  le  18  Octobre,  1851, 
que  declare  que  "  les  sujets  dc  chacune  des  hautes  parties  contractantes 
pourront  disposer  librement,  par  testaiaent,  donation,  6change,  vente,  ou 
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de  toute  autre  manifere,  de  tous  les  biens  qu'ila  pourraient  acqufirir  ou 
possiSder  Ifigalemeut  dans  !e3  6tats  de  I'autre  puissance,  etc.  .  .  .,  en  pay- 
ant  seulement  les  impSts,  tases  et  autres  droits  auxquels  aont  assuj'ettis 
les  aiitrea  habitans  du  pays  oil  la  proprigte  esiste," 

Lc  6  F^vrier  dernier  ont  en  lieu  lea  d^plorables  ^vSnemena  doot  !a 
ville  de  Milan  a  6t&  le  theatre. 

Sept  jours  apr&i,  au  momeut  mgme  oil  rAutriclie  d^clarait  appr^eier 
la  eonduite  ferme  et  legale  que  le  gouvernement  du  roi  avait  teuue  h  son 
6gard,  on  signait  une  proclamation,  par  laquelle,  eo  declarant  ^vidente 
(mani/esta)  la  eomplict^  des  Smtgr^s  politiques  du  royaume  Lombardo- 
V^nitien  dans  ees  dernievs  ^v^nemens,  on  frappalt  de  s^questre  tons 
leurs  biena  meublea  ct  immeubles  aitu^a  dans  les  etats  AutricbieDS  ;  on 
ne  faisait  aucune  distinction  eutre  les  ^migr^a  eselus  ou  non  de  I'amnistie ; 
entre  ceui  qui  aVMOnt  obtenu  un  d^cret  pardculier  d'^migration  ou  qui 
avaient  ^t^  autoris^s  en  masse  k  ^migrer. 

La  proclamation  finissait  par  cea  mots  :  "  J' attends  des  propositions 
ultfirieurea  relatiTement  &.  la  destination  i  donner  aux  biens  sequestra's ; 
c'est-Ji-dire  qn'avee  le  sfqueatre,  il  y  avait  menace  de  con6scation." 

L'Europe  apprit  avec  une  surprise  douioureuse  une  meaure  qui  r*Qpc-i 
*vioJait  toua  les  droits,  qu'aueune  raison  ne  pouvait  justifler,  qui  L  J 
a'avait  pas  d'esemple  dans  I'bistoire.  On  s'etonnait  de  la  voir  Smaner 
d'une  monarchie  ^minemment  oonaervatriee,  d'un  gouvernement  r^gulier. 
On  se  demanda  comment  on  pouvait  affirnier  k  Vienne,  sept  jours  apr^s 
les  troubles  de  Milan,  et  quand  les  enquStes,  Suient  k  peine  commencSes, 
que  tous  tes  ^migr^s  politiques  Staient  complices  do  ces  attentats ;  s'il 
^tait  possible  que  oette  complicity  universelle,  qu'aucun  fait  ne  venait 
confirmer,  n'admit  aucune  exception  ;  si  une  insurrection  oi^anis^e  par 
Mazzini  pouvait  Stre  imputfie  h,  ceux  qui  s'^taicnt  toujours  pos^s  en  ad- 
versaires  de  ses  theories  et  de  ses  actes,  et  qui  en  auraient  ^t^  les  pre- 
mieres victimes  s'il  avait  triomph^ ;  on  se  demandait  enfin  pourquoi,  s'il 
y  avait  trace  de  complicity,  on  ne  laissait  point  k  Taction  juridique  des 
tribunaux  le  aoin  de  la  constater  et  de  la  punir,  sana  intervertir  tous  les 
r51es,  sans  usurper  les  fonctiona  judiciaires,  condamner  les  pr^tendus 
eoupables,  en  masse,  non-seulement  sans  les  entendre  et  presque  sana  les 
nommer,  et  commeneer  une  procedure  par  rex^cution  de  I'arrSt  rendu 
d'avanoe,  non  sur  des  preuves,  mais  sur  des  suppositions. 

Le  gouvernement  du  roi,  qui  venait  de  prouver  h,  I'Autriche  par  dea 
faita  irr^eusables  qn'll  avwt  la  volont^  et  le  pouvoir  de  r^primer  et  de 
contenir  tout  ^^ment  revolution naire,  et  qui,  par  des  mesures  promptes 
et  Snergiques,  avait  eloign^  de  la  frontifire  Lombarde  et  enauite  expulse 
de  ses  ^tata  le  petit  norabre  d'^migr^s  turbnlens  (ils  ne  montaient  pas  k 
oentj  qui  suivaient  les  inspirations  de  Mazzini,  fut  tr^s-p^niblement 
affects  de  la  mani^re  dont  le  gouvernement  Autriebien  rSpoudait  k  cet 
acte  de  loyaut^  et  de  bon  voisinage.  N&mmoins,  voyant  que  la  procla- 
mation ne  faisait  aucune  mention  des  Emigres  qui,  aprfis  avoir  ^t^  deli^ 
r^guli^rement  de  leura  devoirs  de  sujets  Aatricbiens,  avaient  obtenu  des 
lettres  de  naturalisation  dans  un  autre  6tet,  il  se  borna  k  demander  des 
explications  k  ce  sujet  au  cabinet  de  Vienne  ;  car,  tout  en  deplorant  pour 
lea  autres  la  mesure  adoptee  par  I'Autriche,  il  ne  jugeait  pas  devoir 
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g  d               d    g  uvernement  imperial,  en  tant  qu'ils 

n           h           p  Pi^mont  et  aux  stipulationa  interna- 

La  q            atriche  ne  faisait  auoiine  distinction 

es     m  or  p       q          q       tous  6taient  frapp&  ggalement,  les 

Ije  g        rn  m       S    d     p  par  l'imp6rieux  devoir  de  ne  pas  per- 

m  p  te  d  s  qui,  aelon  les  lois  des  deux  pays, 

d        p  b       d  eu  de  I'Autriche  et  par  un  effet  des 

d  t  deTenua  sujets  dn  roi,  adressa,  en 

m     m  d  es  m  u  eomte  de  Buol. 

li  s  attacta  h,  lui  d^montrer  que  la  proclamation,  en  tant  qu'elle  frap- 
pait  )ea  anciena  sujets  de  I'Autriolie,  refugi^  politique     q        p  6 
r*ftfi7n  ''^*^"^  Tautoriaation  d'Smigrer,  avaient  acquis  la         u  al         n 
L         J  Sarde,  ^tait  contraire  h.  laloi  de  1' empire  Autri  h    n  d      4  M 
1832,  aus  notifications  imperiales  du  12  Aofit,  1849   12     I  re        1 
D^cembte,  1850 ;  au  trait6  de  commerce  du  18  0      b      18  1 
qu'Jil'att.  33,  du  Code  Civil  Autriohiea.     I!  annonj      1     p      q      1 
cabinet  de  Vienne,  revenu  de  ses  premieres  impress  pp 

mieuK  I'atteinte  profonde  que  I'appHcation,  aux  sujets  du        dim 
en  question  portait  aux  prineipes  du  droit  public  u        pul 

soleunelles  des  trait6s  esistans  entre  la  Sardaigne  et  1  An      h  n 

tirait  k  en  modifier  resficution. 

Le  cabinet  Sarde  fitait  bien  loin  dc  s'attendre  ^  la  r^p  d  Ml 
comte  de  Buol  chargea  le  miniatre  imp6rial  h.  Turin  d  1  d  n  m 
munication. 

Cette  r^ponse  est  ai  extraordinaire  par  le  fond  et  pa    1    f  rm      11 
si  peu  oonforme  aux  bona  rapporta  qui  existent  entre  1  \  tr    h  1 

Pi^mont,  quo  le  gouvernement  du  roi  s'est  trouv^  dans  lepSniblo  devoir 
de  protester,  et  contre  I'aote  de  spoliation  qu'on  entend  consommer  au 
prejudice  de  sujets  Sardes  non  atteints  ni  convaineus  legalement  d'aucun 
crime,  et  centre  les  theories  subversives  dc  tout  prineipe  d'ordre  et  de 
Idgalitfi  par  lesquelles  on  aurait  la  pretention  de  lea  justifier. 

Cependant,  avant  de  a'acquitter  de  cette  obligation,  et  voulant  laiaaer 
h  I'Autricbe  le  temps  de  revenir  h,  des  sentimens  plus  ^quitables  et  plus 
conformes  aus  boos  rapports  qui  ont  existe  jnsqn'S,  present  entre  les 
deux  ^tats  le  cabinet  de  Turin  ri5pondit  en  termes  empreinta  d'un  vif 
d^sir  de  conciliation  h,  la  depeche  de  M.  le  comte  de  Buol,  et  s'attaoha 
h  r^futer  les  argumens  h.  I'aide  desquels  ce  miniatre  s  efforjait  de  demoo- 
trer  la  n^ceaait^  d'une  mesure  que  rien  ne  pent  juatifier.  Malhenreuse- 
ment,  les  nouvelles  d^marcbes  du  gouvernement  du  roi  n'ont  abouti  i 
auonn  rgsultat.  D'aprfe  les  r^ponses  faites  au  comte  de  Revel,  le  Pi6- 
mont  n'a  pu  concevoir  la  moindre  esp^rance  que  le  s&|neatre  serait,  en 
tout  ou  en  partie,  rgvoqu^  ou  modifi^. 

En  conaSquence,  il  a  cm  que  sa  conscience  et  sa  dignity  ne  pouvaient 
lui  permettre  de  diffSrer  plus  longtemps  I'aoeompliaaement  du  devoir 
positif  et  sacr6  de  protester  de  nouveau  aolennellement. 

M.  le  eomte  de  Buol  laisse  de  cQt6  ia  question  de  I'^galit^,  terrain  sur 
leque!  il  ne  pourraifc  sontenir  la  discusaoa,  et  declare  hautement  que  la 
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mesure  coutre  laqaelle  none  r^clamous  a  6t^  prise  dans  un  iut^rgt  ie 
sllreM  publiqae. 

Qu'il  nous  Boit  permis,  Ji  notre  tour,  de  faire  observer  que  I'int^rgt  de 
la  s&ret^  publique  peut  autoriser  des  mesures  extraord  in  aires  et  extra 
Ugales,  telles  que  I'^tat  de  si^ge  avee  toutes  ses  rigneurs. 

L'Autriche  en  a  a&€  largement,  et  aucun  gouvernement  ne  s'est  avis^ 
d'intervenir  dans  une  question  de  politique  int^rieure,  ni  d'examiner 
jusqu'S,  quel  point  elle  peut  gtre  justifiSe. 

*Mais  VintSrgt  de  la  s1iret<;  de  I'^tat  nc  peut  jamais  autoriser  r*cfieT 
I'emploi  de  mesures  ill^galea;  it  ne  peut  jamais  autoriser  I'Au-  *-  J 
trielie  fi  porter  atteinte  aux  droits  des  gens,  h,  d^diirer  une  page  de  son 
code  civil,  £i  revenir  s«r  ses  propres  actes  et  sur  sea  promesses  les  plus 
Bolennellcs,  fi  m^connaltre  les  droits  acquis,  k  aunuler  ud  traits  stipule 
tout  rfeemment  et  observe  par  la  Sardaigne  avec  une  scrupuleuse  fid^lit^, 
&  violer  le  droit  de  propri^t6  des  eitojena  Sardes,  &,  mettre  en  pratique, 
Bans  qu'elle  en  ait  Tintention,  ees  principes  revolution  n aires  et  socialistes 
qu'elle  r^prouve  si  hautement,  que  tout  gouveruement  rfgulier  est  appele 
h  combattre  et  ^  paralyser,  paree  qu'ila  miuent  la  base  de  I'edifice  social. 

M.  de  Buol  n'h^site  pas  h,  affirmer  que  lea  ^migr^a  Lombarda-V^nitiens, 
rffugi^s  en  Pigment,  out  employe  uae  partie  des  revenus  qu'ils  tiraient 
de  la  Lombardie  i  subventionner  la  prease  d^magogique,  k  aeconder 
actiycmeut  des  masbiuations  criminellea,  tellea  que  Tempruiit  Mazzini. 
Mais  oe  aont  lb,  dea  allegations  tout  fi  fait  gratuites,  n'ajant  aueune  preuve  i 
I'appui;  le  manque  de  fondement  en  scraitm^medemontre  par  les  injures 
et  les  menaces  auxquelies  les  emigrfe  ncb&i  out  toujours  6te  et  sent 
encore  en  butte,  particulierement  depuie  I'echauSouree  de  Milan,  de 
la  part  des  journaux  d^magogiqucs  et  du  parti  Mazziuien,  I>'ailleurs, 
si,  malgre  la  reprobation  dont  les  iJmigres  ont  frapp^  cet  attentat,  il 
existe  quclquos  faita  qui  prouvent  que  quelqu'un  d'entre  eux,  natu- 
ralist Sarde  ou  non,  ait  pris  part  fi  ce  mouvement  ou  fi  des  conspira- 
tiouB  eoBtre  I'Autriche,  elle  a  des  lois  et  des  juges;  dfe  que  la  justice 
aura  prononoS,  le  Pi^mont  n'eievera  paa  la  vois  pour  d^fendre  le  eoupabie, 
Mais  tant  que  I'autorite  politique,  mettant  de  ctt^  les  lois  et  les  tribuaaux, 
proc6d«ra,  sur  des  suppositions,  i  des  actes  de  spoliation  envers  des  sujets 
Sardes,  le  sentiment  de  I'bonueur  et  du  devoir  imposera  aw  I'l^raont 
i' obligation  d'jnterveoir  en  leur  faveur,  de  protester  contre  Tabus  de  Ja 
force,  d'^puiser  tons  les  moyens  qui  sent  en  son  pouvoir  pour  faire  modi- 
fier un  etat  de  choses  si  pen  en  barmonie  avec  les  prineipes  les  plus 
sacr^s  du  droit  des  geoa.  L'Autriche  n'a  certainement  pas  le  droit  de 
s'en  6tonner  ni  de  dire  que  noua  faiaons  cauae  commune  avec  les  emigres. 
Nous  prot^geons  nos  concitojens,  et  I'Autriche,  dans  un  cas  serablable, 
ne  tiendrait  pas  uue  autre  ligne  de  conduite, 

M.  de  Buol,  recriminant,  nous  demande  ee  que  nous  avons  fait  pour 
mettre  un  frein  k  eette  prease  abominable,  qui  n'est  aw  fond  qu'un  appel 
incessant  k  la  r^volte. 

<^oique  cette  interpellation  t«ude  evidemment  a  deplacer  la  question, 
nous  r^pondrons  en  remarquant  d'abord  que  ce  ministre  i«-fete  une 
iufluenee  bien  funeste  a  des  journaux  qui  ne  sont  les  un  Autricho  quo 
par  Jes  hauls  fbnctionn aires,  et  dont  1' introduction  est  d^fftudae  pn  Lom- 
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bardie  sous  des  peioes  tellement  rfgonreuses  qu'elle  suffit  pour  donner 
lieu  au  giudizio  statario,  Mais  disoHS  ensuito  qu'il  j  a  chez  nous  des 
r*ftfion  ^'''^  rSpressives  de  la  licence  de  la  *prease ;  que  lea  tribunaux 
L  J  out  6tS  appelSs  bien  souvent  h,  les  appliquerj  que  nous  avona 
souvent,  et  dans  le  journal  offieiel  et  devantiesehambres,  repouss^baute- 
ment  ses  ^eai-ts,  les  infamies  de  certains  journaux  et  suitout  les  attaques 
centre  les  princes  strangers ;  que  nous  avons  mSme  presents  et  fait 
agri5er  une  loi  tendant  &,  faciliter  les  poursuites  judieiaires  centre  les 
auteura,  de  ees  escte,  lois  que  la  Belgiqae  a  iinitSes,  dont  on  lui  a  su 
gr^,  et  dont  I'Autriebe  n'a  pas  tohIu  nous  tenir  compte. 

D'ailieurs,  ii  ne  faut  pas  oublier  que  chez  nous  la  prease  est  libre,  que 
le  gouvemement  lai-m§rae  eat  en  butte  h,  des  attaques  incessantes,  que  la 
liberty  de  la  preaae  est  une  condition  des  gouvememcna  constitution nels, 
qu'on  ne  peut  y  toucber  qu'en  teuebant  aun  statute  que  nous  avona  jurS 
d'observer,  et  que  ni  le  pouYoir  es^cutif  ni  lea  cbambrea  ne  seront  dis- 
poses i,  y  laisser  porter  atteinte;  car  la  liberty  pour  noua,  c'est  I'inde- 
pendance,  et  nous  I'aeceptons  avec  ses  avantages  et  ses  inconvSniens. 

M.  de  Buel  noua  reprocbe  aussi  d'avoir  viol6  le  traits  d' ex  tradition. 
L' extradition  appiiqu^e  aus  d^lits  pelitiques  n'est  plus  dana  !es  mocurs 
actuelles;  elle  serait  moins  possible  encore  si  on  avait  voulu  i'appliquer 
^  la  revolution  de  1848.  Le  traits  de  paix  ayant  garde  le  silence  sur  ce 
point  et  fait  revivre  en  masse  lea  trait^s  ant^rieurs,  le  chevalier  d'Aze- 
glio,  interpelie  i  ce  sujet  dans  la  ehambre  Elective,  n'h^aita  pas  Ei  rfi- 
pondreque  lea  prSvenusde  d^litspolitiqucsdevaients' entendre  exceptSa. 
11  est  bien  vrai  que  I'Autriebe,  en  demandant  en  1050  I'extradition  d'un 
compromis  de  ce  genre,  a  aoutenu  que  eon  geuvernement  n'etait  pas  li^ 
par  la  d&laration  du  chevalier  d'Azeglio;  mais  elle  n'a  jamais  protests 
formeilement.  lillle  n'a  jamais  dit  que  oette  declaration  la  mettait  dans 
le  cas  de  ae  refuaer  S  I'execution  du  traits.  Bien  plus,  elle  a  cess6  d'in- 
sister  pour  I'extradition  des  prSvenus  politiques  du  moment  oi  le  gou- 
vemement du  roi  a  laiss^  entrevoir  qu'il  ne  serait  pas  eloign^  de  denoncer, 
comme  en  lui  en  reoonnaisaait  le  droit,  la  convention  de  1838,  si  I'ou 
peraislait  k  vouloir  en  appliquer  les  effets  aux  d^linquans  politiquea. 
Comment  peutelle  malntenant  neus  accuser  d'une  omission  qu'elle  a 
accept^e  au  moins  implicitement  et  sanctionnee  par  rexSeution  donn^e 
au  traite  ? 

En  dernier  lieu,  M.  de  Buol  etablit  trois  categories  d' emigres  r^fugife 
en  Pi^mont:  la  premiere,  eompos^e  d'instrumens  actife  qui  savent 
manier  le  poignard ;  la  seoonde,  de  oeux  qui  les  dirigent  et  les  soudient ; 
la  troisi^me,  de  ceux  qui  se  tiennent  swr  une  prudent  reserve,  et  attendent 
aveo  calmeti  lea  tentatives  des  enf ana  perdus  de  la  revolution  aboutisseitt 
ou  now  d  WW  tenement  favorable. 

Le  goavemement  imperial  declare  qu'ils  sent  tons  solidaires.  Nous 
n'avena  pas  beeoin  de  rfifuter  cette  nouvelle  et  Strange  esp^ce  de 
solidarite. 

r*ft"(n  ^^  admettant  pour  un  moment  I'hypotbise  des  treia  categories, 
L  -I  *ce  sont  speoialement  lea  prudens  et  les  calmes  qui  ne  soudoient 
pas,  qui  ne  dirigent  pas  les  revolution n aires,  que  I'Autriebe  a  frappfc. 
Cemmeat  M.le  comtede  Buolpeut-il  leurimputerk  crime  cette  couduite  'i 
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Parmi  ces  bommes  prudens  et  calmes,  plusieurs  sont  h,  present  des 
strangers  pour  TAutriche  et  ont  acquis  une  autre  patrie. 

L'acte  de  sSquestre  et  de  confiscation  dont  il  e'agit  a  ^te  demi^rement 
qualififi  par  I'Autriche  de  mesure  de  preoaulioD  et  d'acte  proTisoire ; 
mais  d'abord  cette  mani^re  de  Tenvisager  eat  en  opposition  directe  avec 
la  lettre  et  1' esprit  de  la  proclamation  du  a&jues'tre,  et  surtout  des  dispo- 
sitions administratives  subafiquentes,  qui,  bien  loin  d'en  att^nuer  les 
effeta,  lea  ont,  au  eontraire,  aggrav^s.  Que  dirons-nous,  au  reste,  d'une 
mesure  A6  precaution  qui  enl^ye  les  mojens  d'esistencc  k  toute  une  cate- 
goric, non  d'accus^s,  mais  de  suspects,  d'une  mesure  provisoiro  dont  le 
terme  eat  indefini,  dont  ceuz  qui  en  sont  les  victioiea,  sana  que  leur  cui- 
pabilite  soit,  nous  no  dirona  pas  etablie,  mais  au  moins  sp6cifiquemBnt 
indiqu^e,  ne  pourront  etre  delivrSs  qu'en  prouvant  leur  innocence  ?  Et 
comment  prouvcront-ils  leur  innocence,  paisque  I'acto  d'accusation  et  leB 
argumene  dont  on  I'Staie  ne  leur  sont  pas  signifies  ?  .  ,  ,  , 

Cette  nouvelle  maniere  d'envisager  la  question  pent  6tre  polie,  mais 
elle  n'eat  certes  pas  sfirieuse.  Nous  nous  bornerons  done  &.  rep6ter  que, 
s'il  r^Bulte,  par  onqnSte  Judieiaire,  pour  I'Autriche,  que  quelque  citoyen 
PiSmontais,  aneien  oa  nouveau,  se  soit  rendu  complice  d'un  crime  public 
ou  priv^  au  pr6judice  de  cette  puissance,  que  les  tribunaux  le  jagent 
selon  la  rigueur  des  lois;  uous  n'interviendrons  paa  en  sa  faveur. 

Ce  que  nous  ne  pouvona  tol^rer  sana  forfaire  il  I'bonneur,  sans  manquer 
au  devoir  le  plus  saor^,  e'est  que,  sur  de  simples  suppositions,  I'autoritS 
politique  Autricbienne  so  permette  de  violer  les  droits  les  mieux  ^tablis 
et  les  plus  ineontea tables,  en  frappant  de  sequeatro  les  biens  de  tant  de 
families  qui  ont  cess6  d'etre  emigr^es  et  dout  les  membres  sont  devenus, 
d'apr^s  les  dois  des  deus  pays,  aujets  Sardes. 

C'est  un  grave  attentat,  sur  lequel  mous  faisons  appol  h,  la  conscience 
mieui  inform^e  du  cabinet  de  Vienne,  sur  lequei  nous  invoquons  lea  boES 
offices  des  souverains  alii  6s  et  amis. 
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Court  of  International  Law,  in  Time 
of  War;  Argument  of  Lord  Stowell 
(Queen's  Advocate),  in  Case  of 
Smart  v.  Wolf.  App.,  767. 

Admiralty  Conrt,  Register  of,  requisil* 
Qualifications  for,  547. 

Digest,  563. 

,  Droits  of,  487. 

,  High  Court  of,  Jurisdiction 

of,  in  Matters  of  Boo^,  197.  Pow- 
er of,  to  act  as  Court  of  International 
Law,  in  Time  of  War,  App,,  767. 

,  Lords  of  the,  Eight  of,  to 

Vessels  seized  in  Ports  or  Harbours, 
566. 

Adolphns's  History  of  England,  142, 
150,  153. 

Adot  IM.),  Letter  of  Mr.  Randolph  to 
(July  16th,  1793),  349. 

Advocates,  College  of,  in  England,  548. 
Queen's  Advocate,  his  Functions,  ib. 
Advocate  lo  the  Crowa  in  her  Office 
of  Admiralty,  ib. 

^rodius,  Rerum  Jndicatarum  Pan- 
dects, 701,704. 

Afflictis  (Matthteus  de),  Decisiones 
NeopolifauK  Antique  et  Novie,  707. 

Agent,  Property  purchased  by,  aa  to 
proprietary  Interest  in.    See  Cargo, 

,  Prize,  Cases  relating  to,  63S. 

Aix-la-Chapelle,  Treaty  of,  between 
France  and  Spain,  and  England 
(1748),  as  to  Restoration  of  Prizes, 
84. 

Aland  Islands,  Treaty  between  France, 
England,  and  Russia  respecting, 
App.,  825. 

Albericus  Gentills.    See  Gentilia. 
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Alexander  the  Great,  Confiscation  of 
Debt  due  from  thu  Theasalians  to 
theThebans,  701. 

Alien  [Enemy  and  Corporation),  Ef- 
fect of  War  upon,  121.  Incapacity 
to  sue  during  War,  ib.  Contraota 
made  with,  void,  158. 

- — ■  may  be  Witness  in  Prize  Suit, 
602. 

Alienation.     See  Confiscation. 

AUegiauce,  Effect  of  Conquest  upon 
Subjects  of  conquered  Country  in 
respect  to,  737. 

Allied  Fleets,  Joint  Captures  by,  Eule 
as  to  sharing,  499. 

Allies,  Effect  of  War  upon  Subjects  of, 
113.  JointCaptureamadewithPleet 
of,  499.  Rule  as  to  restoring  Prop- 
erty or  Ships  of,  recaptured  from 
common  Enemy,  523.  See  Recap- 
ture. Same  Penalty  applied  to,  for 
trading  with  Enemy,  in  War,  as  to 
Enemy,  6!3.  Power  of  Conqueror 
to  seine  Enemy's  Debts  and  Prop- 
erty, situate  in  Country  of,  695. 

Almon's  Debalea  in  Parliament,  91. 

Ambassadors,  Exemption  of  Person 
and  Property  of,  from  Seizure  under 
Reprisals,  23. 

America  (United  States  of).  Speech 
of  President  Jackson  (1834)  on 
Subject  of  Reprisals  against  France, 
33.  Law  of,  as  to  Eannom  during 
War,  159.  Treaty  with  Portugal 
(1785),  277.  Conduct  of,  with  re- 
spect to  Armed  Neutralities,  282. 
Treaty  with  France  in  1780,  ib. 
Treaty  with  England  in  1795,  ib. 
Treaty  wih  Spain  in  1795,  284. 
Treaty  with  Prussia  in  1799,  284. 
Treaties  of,  with  other  American  and 
European  States  between  1801  and 
1854,  on  Subject  of  Free  Ships, 
Free  Goods,  291.  Statutes  at  Lar^e 
of  the,  ib.  Treaty  with  Columbia 
in  1824, 292.  Proclamation  of  Presi- 
dent as  to  Neutrality  of  (April  22nd, 
1793),  350.  Controversy  withGreat 
Britain  as  to  Claim  of  the  latter  to 
detainVesselsfor  Purposes  of  Search, 
suspected  of  being  engaged  in  Slave 
Trade,  420.  Treaty  of  Washing, 
ton  ( 1842),  422.  Opinions  of  Prize 
Courts  of,  on  the  Rights  of  Ships  at 
Sea,  ib.  Decision  upon  the  Ques- 
tion of  summoning  Ships  to  undergo 
Visit  and  Search,  and  Damage  to 
Neutral  through  neglecting  to  obey, 
429.  Treaty  with  as  to  Distance 
from  Coast  wiliin  which  no  Captures 
should  be  made,  455.     Opinions  of 


Prizp  Courts  of,  as  to  Captures  made 
withili  Nei  tra!  Territories,  456,  45T. 
Treat  es  w  th  France  (1778  and 
ISOO)  on  the  bubject  of  Captures, 
483  Treat  cs  with  Holland  (1782) 
on  san  e  Subject,  484.  Treaties 
wilh  England  (1794  and  1806),  ib. 
Law  of  concerning  if e«jai-(i  payable 
m  Gases  of  Recapture  and  Restora- 
tion of  Prize  to  Owner,  521.  Con- 
stitution of  Prize  Tribunals  in,  642. 
Discussion  with  England  as  to  Right 
of  Fishery  under  Treaty  of,  1T83, 
668.  Statutes  at  Large  of,  291,  381. 
Treaty  with  England  of  1794  as  to 
American  Subjects  holding  Lands  in 
England;  Judgment  of  Master  of 
Rolls  upon,  670.  President's  Mes- 
sage (1847)  as  to  Abrogation  of 
Treaties  by  War,  679.  Judgment 
of  Justice  Johnson  as  to  the  Inva- 
lidity of  Grants  of  Land  made  by 
British  Governors,  after  Declaration, 
of  Independence,  682.  Jurisdiction 
and  Decisions  of  Supreme  Court  of, 
in  Matters  of  Dispute  between  dif- 
ferent States  of  the  Union,  740. 
Conclusions  adopted  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  on  the  Subject  of  Gowjuest, 
742.  Treaty  with  England,  rdalive 
to  Fisheries,  and  to  Commerce  and 
Navigation  (1854),  App.,  802. 

America  (North),  Alliance  of  France 
with  revolted  Colonies  of  Great 
Britain  in,  without  previous  Decla- 
ration of  War,  90. 

,  Congress  of,  Ordinances  of 

1781  relative  to  Blockades,  400. 

,  President  of,  Proclamation 

of  Neutrality  (April  22nd,  1793), 
350. 

Amiens,  Treaty_  of  (1802),  290.  De- 
bates in  Parliament  as  to  Abroga- 
tion or  Reoioal  of  pre-existing  Trea- 
ties by  672,  673. 

Amnesty,  Grant  of,  on  Return  of  Peace, 
699.     General  Effect  of,  ib. 

Amphictyonic  Council,  701. 

Anchors,  considered  as  Contraband, 
357.     See  Contraband. 

AndrS  (Major),  British  Officer,  put  to 
Death  by  the  Americans  as  a  Spy 
(1799),  163. 

Anjou,  House  of,  replaced  on  the 
Throne  of  Naples  by  Charies  VIIL 
of  France,  706. 

Annexation  of  Oude  to  British  Indian 
Territory,  Prefiice,  p.  vi- 

Annnal  Register,  28,  29,  30,  31,  32, 
33,  34,  40,  52,  53, 87,  91,  92,  93,  94, 
153,  157,  171,  185,  207,  234,  250, 
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258,  276,  335,  339,  341,  413,  416, 

Annnaire    des    Deux    Mondes,    '!31. 

Append.,  786,  793. 
Antioclms  (King  of  Syria),  War  with 


tke 


703. 


Appendix.    See  Contents  of,  at  the  End 

of  this  Volume. 
Appraiaemeat  of  Cargo,   Commission 
for,    632.     To   whom   directed,   ib. 
By  whom  Appraisers  chosen,  ib. 

Arbitration,  a.  Means  of  preventing 
War,  2.  Statea  not  bound  to  adopt, 
3.  Appointment,  Authority,  and 
Powers  of  Arbitrator,  ib.  Decision 
of  Arbitrator  binding  npon  Partiea 
or  Stat«s,5.  States  refusing  toabide 
by  Decision  of  Arbitrator,  6. 

Ariel  (The),forJudgmeutof  the  Privy 
Council  in  the  Case  of,  see  Addenda 
at  the  Beginning  of  this  Volume. 

Armed  Neutralities,  the  (of  1780), 
273.  Interval  between,  277.  Con- 
duct of  the  Members  in  relation  to, 
219.  Origin  of  the  Second  Armed 
Neutrality,  285.,  Period  between 
the  Dissolution  of  the  Second,  and 
the  War  against  Russia  (1854),  289. 
Treaties  of,  Provisions  in,  relating 
to  Convoy,  and  Visit,  and  Search, 
443. 

ArrSt  du  Conseil  d'Etat,  525,  633. 

Arragonese  Debts,  Confiscation  of,  by 

•  Charles  Vin.  of  France,  706. 

Asgill  (Captain),  British  Officer,  con 
demned  to  Death  by  Americans,  as 
Betaliation  against  British  for  Death 
of  an  American  Officer,  150. 

Ashburton  (Lord),  Discussion  with  Mr 
Webster  (American  Secretary  ot 
State)  relative  to  Infringement  of 
Neutral  Territory,  434,  458. 

Aapasia  (The),  Judgment  of  the  Privy 
Conncil  in  the  Case  of.  See  Adden- 
da at  the  Beginning  of  this  Volume. 

Atkyn's  Eeports.     5eeKeporfB|Listof. 

Augustine  (St.),  cited,  747, 

Austria,  Invasion  of,  by  Russia,  with- 
out Declaration  of  War,  87.  Con- 
cordat of,  with  the  Pope,  Prefiice,  p. 
iii.  Eight  of,  to  incorporate  her  Non- 
German  Territories  into  the  German 
Confederation ;  Memocandum  of 
France  on  the  Subject  (5th  March, 
1851),  Appendix,  786.  Ditto  of 
England,  Appendix,  793.  Treaty 
with  France  and  England,  guaran- 
teeing the  Independence  of  Ottoman 
Empire,  Appendix,  810.  Treaty  of 
(Paris)  Peace  with  Russia  (1854), 
App.,  813. 


Azuni,  Droit  Maritime  de  I'Burope,  42, 
117,  134,  322,  457,  458,460,  481, 
626,  546. 


n  (Lord),  Of  a  Holy  War,  45. 
,   Essays;   Of  Unity   i 


,    Certain   Observations 

on  a  Libel  published  1592,  141. 

Bail,  Delivery  of  Cargo  on,  634. 

Bail  Bonds,  Nature  of>  in  Prize  Causes, 
635. 

Balance  of  Power,  Preface,  p.  iv. 

Baldus  (de  Perusio),  Consilia,  706. 

Barbeyrae,  97. 

,  Translation  of  Puffeudorff, 

688. 

Barks,  considered  as  Contraband,  359. 

Bamewall  &  Alderaon's  Eeports.  See 
Repori;s,  List  of. 

A  Cresswell's  Reporta.     See 

Reports,  List  of. 

Battens,  considered  as  Contraband,  ib. 

Bay's  (American)  Reports.  See  Re- 
porta, List  of. 

Beavan's  Reports.  &e Reports, Liatof. 

Beawes,  Lex  Mercatoria,  38. 

Bee  s  (American)  Reports.  Ses  Re- 
ports List  of 

Belligerent,  Effect  of  War  upon  the 
JVope)  ty  and  Persons  of  the  Sub- 
jects of,  104  Subject  of  one,  resi- 
dent in  Country  of  the  other,  under 
Safe  Conduct,  115  Permission  to 
remain  in  and  Warning  to  depart 
from  hostile  Country  after  Hostili- 
ties commenced,  116.  Right  o^ 
over  Prisoner  of  War,  142.  Wtuver 
of  Rights  of,  by  Great  Britain  and 
France,  in  War  with  Russia  {1854- 
65-56),  292,  294,  and  Preface,  p-  vi. 
Subject  of  one,  resident  and  trading 
in  Country  of  the  other,  deemed  an 
En^ay,  604.  See  Enemy.  Ships 
may  be  bond  fide  purchased  from, 
by  Neutrals  in  Porta  of.  See  prce- 
sertim  for  Law  on  this  Point,  The 
Ariel;  Judgment  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil, in  the  Addenda,  at  the  Begin- 
ning of  this  Volume. 

Bentinck  (Lord  William),  Proclama- 
tion of,  to  the  Genoese   (in  1814), 
185. 
Beriin  and  Milan  Decrees  (1806),  249, 

411. 
Bernstorf  (Count),  Reply  of,  to  declar- 
atory Memorial  of  Great  Britain  to 
Court  of  Denmark  respecting  Neu- 
trals, &c.,  339. 
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Beat  (Lord  Chief  Jastiee),  221. 
Biile(M.de),  Letter  fromM.deBluhme 
to,  as  to  tLe  Succession  to  the  Throne 
of  Denmark,  A  pp.,  796. 
Bingham's  (N.  C.)  Reports.     See  Re- 
ports, List  of. 
— — — — -  Reports.     See  Reports,  List 

of. 
Binnej'a  Reports.     See  Reports. 
Biscuits,  considered  as   Contraband  of 
War,  333,     See  CooU-aband,  Provis- 
ions,  &e. 
Black  Book  of  tte  Admiralty,  436. 
Black  Sea,  Neutralization  of,  Preface, 
p.  iv,     Treatjr  between  Turkey  and 
Rassia,  limiting  their  Naval  Forces 
in,  App.,  824. 
Bla(*stone   (Sir  W.),  Commentaries, 
51,  6Z,  68,  100,  113,  119,  212,  213. 

,    Eeporfs.      See 

Reports,  List  of. 
—  ■  ■■   ■ —  (Henrj),  Reports.     See  Re- 
ports, List  of. 
Blockade,  382.     For  what  purpose  it 
may  be  constituted,  383.     Who  may 
constitute   it,  ib.    What  eooetitutes 
it,  384.     What  maintains  or  contin- 
ues it,  386.     What  -vitiates  it,  388. 
How  it  may  be  resumed  after  a  Dis- 
continuance or  Abandonment,  389 
Brtaelies  of. — Generally,  ib.     Owing 
to  alleged  Ignorance,   394,    Bj 
the  Ingress  of  Ships,  396.      Wliere 
and  hoic  Inquiries  ahould  bo  made 
respecting  Blockade,  398.    Decis 
ion  of  Lord  Stowell  aa  to  what  are 
Roads,  399.     Intention  of  Ships 
Master,  and  Destination  of  Ship, 
400.     Distinction  bet-neen  Block- 
ade  de  facto  and   Blockade   by 
NoliJUati&n,  401,     By  Egress  of 
Ships,  402.     Esceptioua   in   cer- 
tain Cases,  ib.     Where  Mgress  is 
alone  prohibited  by  the  Proclama- 
tion, Egress    ia    allowable.     See 
Judgment  of  the    Privy   Council 
in  the  Gerasimo,  the  Aspasia,  and 
the  Achilks,  in  the  Addenda  at 
the   Beginning   of  this   Volume. 
Penalty  for  Breach  of,  403.     To 
(he  Ship,  ib.     To  the  Cargo,  406. 
Decision  of  Lord  Stowell  on  the 
Subject  of  the  Complicity  of  the 
Owner  of  Cargo  with  the  Act  of 
Master  of   Ship,  407.    Different 
Principles  applied  to  the  Case  of 
Captures  made  '  ... 

Captors  on  the   aign  oeaa, 
that  of  Captures  hy  non-con 
sioned  Captors  in  Porta,  409. 
Orders  in  C'duneil,  respecting. 


France  (JVe»cA  Decrees),  declar- 
ing  Blockade   of   British    Ports 
(dated   1806),   411-16.     Relating 
to    Blockade    of    French    Ports 
(1807-9),  412-16. 
Fori  under. — Master  deviating  into ; 
howfer  Owners  of  Ship  and  Cargo 
responsible,  614.     See  Master  of 
Ship. 
Bluhme  (M,  de),  Letter  of  to  M.  de 
Bille,  relative  to  the  Succession  to 
the  Throne  of  Denmark,  App.,  T96. 
Boats   (Ships'),  Right  to   share  in  a 

joint  Capture,  495. 
Bodinus,  72. 
Bonds.     See  Bail  Bonds. 
Booty   (and  Prize),   185.     See  Prize. 
Practice  and  Jurisdiction  of  English 
Prize  Court  respecting,  185.     Pow- 
ers of  Military  Courts  of  Judicature, 
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fe  P  ipe  tyofbo  ,  eign,  ib.  Ob- 
jections to  the  Tribunal  of  litisiees 
recommended  by  Lords  of  Treasury 
fo  settle  Cases  in  Claims  for,  196. 
Jurisdiction  of  High  Court  of  Admi- 
raltyinMattersof,197.  Distribution 
of;  Status  of  the  Bast  India  Com- 
pany in  Matters  relating  to,  197. 

Bosanquet  and  Puller's  Reports.  See 
Reports,  List  of. 

Boucher,  236. 

Bouyiec's  (American)  Law  Dictionary, 
409. 

Bowyer's  Public  Law,  113. 

Brazil,  Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Navi- 
gation (of  1827)  with  England,  and 
relating  to  Contraband,  379. 

Breach  of  Blockade.     See  Blockade. 

Breslau,  Prussian  University  of;  De- 
cision respecting  the  Confiscation  of 
Debt  due  from  Count  Von  Hahn  to 
Prince  of  Hesse-Cassel,  712. 

Brimstone,  considered  as  Contraband, 
359.     See  Contraband. 

British  and  Foreign  State  Papers,  668. 

Brooke's  Abridgment,  119. 

Brougham  (Lord  ChanceUor,)  Judg- 
ment of,  aa  to  Ownership  of  Prize 
captured  during  War,  189. 
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Brown'B  Civil  and  Admiralty  Law,  563. 

Parliamentary  Cases.  See  Re- 
ports, List  of. 

Brunleger,  Dissert,  de  Oceupatione 
Bellica,  685,  689. 

Brusseau,  Contract  Social,  143. 

Brutus  (DeduflJ  704. 

Buckingham  (Dnke  of,)  Memoirs  of 
CourtandOabinetof  GteorgellL,  165. 

Bulstrode'a Reports.  iSseEeports,  List 
of. 

Buonaparte.  See  Jerome  Bonaparte 
and  Napoleon  I. 

Burlamaqui,  Principe  de  Droit  de  la 
Nat.  et  dea  Gens,  687,  691. 

Burke,  Letters  on  a  Regicide  Peace, 
47,  72,  82.  Appeal  from  the  Old  to 
the  New  Whigs,  103.   Works  of,  143. 

Burrow's  Reports.  See  Reports,  List  of. 

Bynkershoeb,  Quasstiones  Juris  Pub- 
lid,  6,  7, 10,  11,  12,  14,  22,  23,  35, 
67, 70,  71, 73,  75, 103, 113, 114, 116, 
116,  126,  128,  133,  135,  138,  188, 
195,  202,  209,  211,  224,  226,  243, 
256,  321,  322,  327,  328,  329,  330, 
331,  348,  371,  373,  395,  4O0,  418, 
419,  424,  427,  452,  457,  461,  463, 
467,  486,  487,  489,  490,  501,  604, 
608,  509,  514,  527,  571,  679,  680, 
596,  603,  613,  614,  617,  623,  624 
637,  695,  723.  De  fora  Legatorum, 
11,  12,  14,  Remarks  of,  upon  the 
Subject  of  Recapture,  503.    See  Re- 


Cabinet  Library  of  Scarce  and  Cele- 
brated Tracts,  244,  552. 

Csesar,  De  Be!lo  Cirili,  642.  War 
wilt  Pompey,  704. 

Caius  PlaviiiB.     See  Plavius. 

Calvin's  Case,  100. 

Cambac6rfes  (French  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice), 544. 

Camden's  Elizabeth,  99,  100, 

Campbell's  Reports.  See  Reports, 
List  of. 

Canada,  Possessions  in.  War  with 
France  respecting  Limits  of,  85. 

Canon  Law. 

Decretals  (1.  v.  t.  vi.),  319. 

Bxtrav.  Comm.  (1.  v.  t.  vi.),      ib. 
X.  4. 1  5.  1.  502. 

CanninK  (Mr.),  Speeches  of,  215,  216, 
217,218.  Letter  of,  to  Sir  Charles 
Stuart,  as  to  State  of  Spain,  in  1823, 
App.,  756.  Despatch  of,  on  the 
same  Subject,  to  VicomU  de  Mar- 
cellus,  App.,  758.  To  Sir  C.  Stuart 
{March  31,  1823,)  App.,  761. 
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C  pt  1  t  Nature  of,  169,  Con- 
t  f  Articles  of,  ib.     Speech 

f  S  J  Ma  kintosh,  on  the  capitu- 
1  t  i  G  noa,   169-185,      Judg- 

ment of  Lord  Stowell  in  the  Case  of 
the  Ships  taken  at  (renoa,  172. 
Vessels  used  as  iVim<e«rs,  not  within 
Terms  of,  protecting  wivate  Pro- 
perty generally,  177.  Public  Pro- 
perty ceded  by,  hut  not  taken  pos- 
session of,  and  afterwards  seized  by 
Privateers,  belongs  fo  the  Crown,  ib. 
Of  an  Island,  Rule  as  to  Ships  within 
sight  sharing  in  Capture  at,  493. 

Captors,  Rights  and  Duties  of,  449. 
See  Captures.  Ditto,  in  reference 
to  the  Conduct  of  Suits  in  Prize 
Court,  663.  Liable  for  Damages  for 
Captures  without  probable  Cause,  or 
other  Misconduct,  67.  What  is  pro- 
bable Cause  of  Capture,  567.  Lia- 
bility of,  for  Loss  of  Prize,  ib.  Prize 
must  be  sent  into  some  convenient 
Port  for  Adjudication,  569.  Treat- 
ment of  Crew  of  Captured  Vessel  by, 
569.  Captors  not  bound  to  explain 
Cause  of  Capture,  ib.  May  chase, 
hut  not^re,  under  false  Colours,  ib. 
No  Right  to  injure  Ship,  Ac.,  or 
convert,  Ac,  Property  on  board,  570. 
Damages  against,  for  wrongful  Cap- 
ture, ib.  See  Damages.  Confisca- 
tion of  Prize,  for  Neglect  or  Miscon- 
duct of,  572.  When  Damages  riven 
or  refused  against,  on  Restitution  of 
Prize,  573.  hee  Damages.  Where 
Compensation  given,  the  Prize  being 
lost  in  the  Hands  of  Captors,  675. 
Where  allowed  Costs  and  Expenses, 
although  Restitution  decreed,  ib. 
Neglecting  to  bring  in  Prize  for  Ad- 
judication, Mode  of  compellina;,  581. 
Not  permitted  to  furnish  Evidence 
in  Prize  Causes,  589.  Further  Proof 
on  Behalf  of,  in  Suits  for  Prize,  601. 
Admission  of  extraneous  Evidence 
for,  ib.  Damages  decreed  against, 
621.  Allowance  of  Freight  to,  624. 
How  paid,  626,  See  Freight.  Sale 
or  Converston  of  Prize,  before  Ad- 
judication by,  629. 

Captors  (Joint).    See  Captures. 

(Non-Commissioned,)  Captures 

by,486.  Enure,inBngland,toLord 
High  Admiral,  487.  Capture  by  a 
Fortmannedbya  Ship's  Hands,  487. 
See  Captures. 

Captures,  made  hefore  War,  illegal, 
136.  Without  Authority  of  Sove- 
reign, 137.  Bnure  to  the  Crown, 
138.    Right  of,  and  Duty  of  Cap- 
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tors,  449.  What  may  be  captured, 
450.  What  constitutes  Capture,  ib. 
Where  Capture  may  be  made,  451. 
Treaties  with  United  States,  aa  to 
Distance  from  Coast,  within  nhich 
no  Capture  should  be  made,  455. 
OpinioQS  of  United  States,  and  of 
Lord  Stowell,  as  to  Captures  made 
within  Neutral  Territory,  456,  457. 
To  whose  Benefit  Capture  enures, 
458.  When  it  enures,  460.  Decision 
of  Lord  Mansfield,  462.  Duty  of 
Captor  after  Capture ;  and  Ports  to 
which  captured  Property  may  be 
taken,  46<).  Courts  in  which  Cap- 
ture must  be  adjudicated  upon,  46!:!. 
Opinion  of  Lord  Stowell,  upou  Con- 
demnations by  incompetent  Tribu- 
nals, and  by  Tribunals  sitting  in 
Neutral  Country,  470.  Invalid  Sen- 
tence upon,  may  be  cured  by  subse- 
quent valid  Sentence,  475.  British 
Prize  Courts,  as  regards  the  intjirests 
of  Foreigners,  do  not  inquire  into 
Sufficiency  of  Sentence  passed  by 
Keutral  Court,  47S.  Defective  Title 
to,  cured  by  intervening  Peace,  476. 
Capture  made  vnlhin,  and  in  Viola- 
tion of.  Neutral  Jurisdiction,  477. 
Jurisdiction  of  Neutral,  to  tcy  Ques- 
tions of  Captures  made  within  its 
own  Waters,  and  brought  within  ita 
Ports,  479.  Ditto,  where  captured 
Vessel  belongs  to  the  Neutral  State 
within  whose  Ports  it  is  brought,  ib. 
Opinions  of  Jurists  upon,  4S0,     Sti- 

fmlation  between  France  and  Bng- 
and,  in  War  agmust  Russia,  as  to 
Jurisdiction  in  Cases  of  Capture,  482. 
Where  captured  Property  must  be 
at  the  Time  of  Condemnation,  482. 
Treaties  altering,  as  between  con- 
tracting Parties,  the  general  Inter- 
nationa Law,  respecting  the  Non- 
interference of  Neutrals  as  to  Prizes 
brought  into  their  Ports,  483,  For- 
feiture of  Title  to  Prize,  by  Miscon- 
duct  of  Captor,  484.  Made  after 
Conclusion    of   Peace,    645.      See 

Capture  by  noncommissioiied  Capiors, 
486.  By  a  Fort  manned  by  ship's 
Hands,  487.  Enure,  in  England,  to 
Lord  High  Admiral,  ib.  Droits  of 
Admiralty,  ib.  Illegal  by  Master  of 
Merchant  Ship ;  Owners  not  respon- 
sible, 617. 

,  (Joint),  Rule  respecting  Pri- 
vateers being  merely  in  siijlii,  gives 
no  Right  to  share  in  Prize,  490.  Rule 
respecting    Public   Ships    of    War 


being  in  eighl,  entitled  to  share  in. 
Prize,  491,  Exceptions  to  Rule, 
492.  Capitulation  of  an  Island,  493. 
Joint  Chaser  lost  sight  of  hy  Dark- 
ness, 494,  By  Revenue  Cutter, 
having  Letter  of  Marque,  495.  By 
Convoying  Ship,  ib.  By  Ship's 
Boats,  ib.  By  Tenders,  496.  By 
Ships  associated  with  others  in  a 
joint  Enterprise,  and  under  same 
superior  Officer,  497.  Exceptions, 
by  reason  of  Separation  Irom  main 
Body,  on  distinct  Service,  ib.  By 
Transport  Ships,  498.  By  Laud  and 
Sea  Forces,  499.  By  allied  Fleets, 
ib.  By  Public  Ships  of  War,  Statute 
relating  to  Proportion  in  which  they 
are  to  share,  500,  What  constitutes 
probable   Cause  for,  564.     See  Ee- 

Cargo,  Penal  Consequences  to,  in  case 
of  Breach  of  Blodiade,  405,  Com- 
plicity of  Owners  of,  with  Act  of 
Master  of  Ship,  407,  What  is  pro- 
bable Cause  for  Capture  of,  567. 
Proprietary  Interest  in,  608.  Prin- 
ciples of  Prize  Law  applicable  to, 
ib.  Traijsfer  of,  in  tranaitu,  by  Bel- 
ligerent, ib.  Proprietary  Interest  in, 
by  what  Circumstances  changed, 
610,  Property  purchased  hj  Agent, 
612,  ifefend'ow  of  Interest  in  what 
Circumstances  do  not  affect,  ib. 
Same  Penalty  applied  to  Allies  in 
War  trading  with  Enemy,  as  to 
Enmny,  613.  Citizen  domiciled  in 
Enemy's  Country,  withdrawing  his 
Property  on  account  of  War,  must 
do  so  within  roaBonable  Time,  ib. 
Vessel  taking  on  board  a  Cargo  on 
Pretence  of  Ransom,  ib.  Vessel 
carrying,  sailing  under  Enemy's 
License,  613.  To  found  Claim  to. 
Neutrality  must  be  proved  from  the 
Time  of  Shipment  to  the  Time  of 
Sale,  614.  How  far  Oimiers  of, 
bound  by  Act  of  Master  of  Ship, 
614.  When  Master  of  Ship  deemed 
Agent  of  Owners  of,  615. 
Freightage  for,  Allowance  of,  in  case 
ofCapture  {see  Freight),  622.  When 
there  has  been  an  Unliveiy  of,  ib. 
When  Freight  deemed  to  be  a  charge 
upon,  624.  See  Freight. 
Unlivery  of.  See  UnSvery.  When 
permitted,631.  Causes  of  Necessity 
for,  ib.  Commission  for,  ib.  See 
Commission.    Commission  of  Ap- 

Expense  of,  by  whom  borne,  633. 
Sale   of  Cargo,   when    ordered   ib. 
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Commiaaion  for  Sale  and  Appraise- 
ment, 633.  See  Appraiaement  &e. 
Delivery  of,  oa  Bail,  634.  Liability  of 
Sureties,  ib.  Expense  of,  bj  whom 
borne,  635. 

Carnarvon  (Lord),  673. 

Cartel  Ships,  161.  Privilegea  and 
Immunitiea  of,  to  be  held  sacred, 
161.  Actual  Existence  of  War,  not 
necessary  to  their  Employment,  ib. 
May  be  empli^ed  ia  Aniicipaiion  o( 
War,  162.  Privilegea  of,  confined 
to  Belligerents,  ib.  Must  be  pro- 
tected in  their  Office  eundo  et  rede- 
undo,ib.  Privileges  of,  not  confined 
to  the  Object  of  negotiating  forEao- 
aom  of  Prisoners,  ib.  Must  not 
abuse  Privileges,  163,  Mnst  not 
trade  or  take  in  Cargo,  ib.  Prison- 
ers on  Board  Cartel  Ships  must  do 
no  ActofHoatility,  Hi3. 

Carthew'a  Reports.     See  Reports,  List 


of. 

Casaregis,  Diseursus  of,  40t,  663, 

Caaeacited,     See  List  of, 
of  Volume. 

Castleceagh,  Lord,  185. 

Cnuase  Bdli  jnstificffi,  App.,  756. 

Chalmers,  Collection  of  Treaties,  84, 
88,  260,  263,  265,  277,  547. 

Charles  VIII.  of  France),  Invasion  of 
Italy  by,  and  aeiaure  of  Arragonese 
Debta,  706. 

Chaser  (Joint).     See  Captures,  Joint. 

Chatham  (Lord),  87.  Speech  of,  on 
Employment  of  Savagea  as  Merce- 
naries in  Time  of  War,  142. 

Chavelin  (M.),  French  Minister,  93. 
Letter  of  Lord  Grenville  (December 
Slat,  1792),  dismissing,  App.,  753. 

Cheese,considered  as  Contraband.  See 
Contraband  Provisions,  &c. 

Christian  V.,  Maritime  Law  of,  516, 

Cicero,  De  Leg.,  69.  De  Repabl., 
534.  Epist.  ad.  Pam.,  640,  74(1. 
Epist.  ad  Atticum,  704.  Epist.  ad 
Brutum,  704.     Topiea,  685. 

Circuit  Courts  (of  the  N.  A.  United 
States),  Jurisdiction  of,  542. 

Civil  War,  Effect  of  Cotiqueat  in,  upon 
Allegiance  of  conquered  Subj  ects,  73  9. 

Claim.     See  Claimants. 

Claimants,  Rights  and  Duties  of,  in 
respect  to  Conduct  of  Suit  in  Prize 
Conrfs,  582.  Subject  of  Enemy 
cannot  claim,  ib.  Preparation  of 
Claim,  583.  Appointment  of  Proc- 
tor for,  584.  Entering  Appearance 
and  Claim,  ib.  Who  may  claim,  583, 
585.     How  Claim  made,  586.     Ex- 

lationofShip'f 
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ant  not  allowed,  except  on  fecial 
Order  of  Court,  ib.  What  is  Bar  to 
Claim,  587.  When  Prize  condemned 
for  (Tani  of  Claim,  ib.  Amendment 
of  Claim,  ib.  Onua  probandi  in 
Cases  of  Prize,  rests  upon,  594. 
Pleadings  in  Suit  for  Prize,  588. 
See  Pleadings.  Evidence  of,  in 
Suits,  590.  See  Evidence.  Farther 
Proof,  &c.  National  Character  of. 
See  Domieil. 

Clanricarde  (Lord),  235. 

Clarendon  (Lord),  Life  of,  439.  Let- 
ter of,  to  Sir  H.  W.  W.  Wynn,  as  to 
the  Throne  of  Denmark,  App.,  802. 

Clarke  &  Finelly'e  Reports.  See  Re- 
ports, List  of. 

Clerk's  Praxis.  670. 

Clinton  (Sir  Henry,)  150. 

Coal,  considered  as  Contraband,  36. 
See  Contraband. 

Coasting  Trade.  See  Colonial  and 
Coasting  Trade. 

Cocceius,  de  Postliminio  in  Pace  et 
Amnestia,  641,  645,  692,  699,  705. 

,   Grotions   illustratua,   641, 

651,  652,  682,  685,  686,  692,  703, 
704,  735,  736,  744. 

Code.     See  Roman  Law. 

CodedeCommerce  (by  Sautayra,)  680, 

des  I*riaea,  523, 585,  629,  633. 

Coke's  Beports.  See  Reports,  Liat  of. 
Institutes,  563.  Commentary  upon 
Littleton,  740. 

Collectanea  Maratima  (Robinsons,) 
468,  669,  587,  588,  590,  591,  593, 
629. 

Colonial  and  Coasting  Trade. — Neu- 


they  are  prohibited  in  Timeof  Peace, 
298-314.  Origin  and  Introduction 
of  Rule  of  1756,  respeetio"  Opinion 
of  Judge  Story  and  Mr,  Wheaton, 
299.  Trading  between  belligerent 
Mother  Country  and  her  Colonies, 
301.  Freight  to  Neutrals  carrying 
Enemy's  Goods,  upon  Capture,  301. 
Neutrals  trading  with  the  Colonies 
of  the  Enemy,  303.  Penalty  on 
Neutrals  for  Breach  of  Rule  of  1756, 
306.  Objections  and  Complaint  of 
United  Slates  against  Rule  of  1756, 
306-310.  Opinion  of  Jurists  as  to 
Rule,  307.  Examination  of  Trealiea 
relating  to  Subject,  308.  Trading 
between  a  Port  of  Neutral's  own 
Country  and  a  Port  of  Belligerent 
"       ■   f,  310.     Ditto  between  Ports 
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aiona  upon  the  SnWect   in  BritiBh 
Prine  Courts.     See  List,  312. 

Colonies  (North  Americrm)  of  Great 
Britain,  Alliance  of  Prauce  with, 
during  ReTolt  of,  with  out  Declaration 
of  War  against  England,  SO. 

Colours,     See  Flag, 

Columbia,  Treaty  with  United  States 
of  North  Ameriea  (1824,)  292. 
Ditto  with  Holland  (1829,)  relating 
to  Captures,  484. 

Commission,  Recapturing  Vessel  need 
not  hold,  to  entitle  her  to  Salvage 
on  Restoration,  523.  Sw  Recapture. 

for    JJiAivery  of  Cargo, 

usually  directed  to  Marshall,  631. 

—of  Appraisement  of  Cargo. 


Sre  Inspectioi 

for   Sale  of  Ditto.     See 

Sale. 

Common  Law  and  Equity  Reports. 
See  Reports,  List  of. 

Compensation  for  Property  confiscated, 
BightofForeigners,4:c.,toela!m,725. 

Conduding  Remarks  of  Author,  7AG. 

Concordat,  between  Austria  and  the 
Ptme,  Prefiice,  p.  iii. 

Condemnation,  of  Prize,  for  want  of 
Claim,  687.  See  Capture.  Sen- 
tence of,  in  Prize  Courts,  621.  See 
Sentence - 

Confiscation,  Right  of,  of  Debta  of  Ene- 
my, )32.  Private  Debts  of  ditto, 
132.  Of  immovable  Property,  134. 
Of  prize,  as  against  Captors,  for  Ne- 
glect or  Misconduct,  ic.,  572.  0 
incorporeal  Things,  of  Debts,  &c., 
by  Conqueror,  686.  Of  Debt  due 
liom  the  Thessalians  to  the  Thebans, 
by  Alexander  the  Great,  700.  Cat 
of  Antioehus,  King  of  Syria, — Wi 
with  the  Romans  and  Rhodians,  703, 
iCase  of  the  Dyrrachium  Debt,  due 
;to  Caiua  Flaviaa,  by  Ctesar,  703. 
By  Pisan  Government,  of  Debts  due 
to  Florentine  Subjects,  705.  Of  the 
Arragoneae  Debts,  by  Charles  VUI. 
of  France,  706.  Of  Debts  and  Do- 
minions of  HcBBe-Cassel,  by  Nap( 
leon  I.,  708.  Decisions  of  EngHs 
Cootta  respecting  Right  of  Confieet 
taon  of  Public  and  Private  Debts, 
720.  Compensation  to  Owners  of 
Property  confiscated.  Right  of  For- 
eigners, &e.,  to  Claim,  725. 
Congress  (American,)  Ordinances  of 
(1781, )relatingt«  Breaches  of  Block. 
ade,400.  Journals  of, ib.  Documents 


Conqueror,  Power  of,  o 

Things,  685.  Power  over  Docu- 
ments of  Title,  or  Securities  for 
Money,  688.  Power  over  Debts 
due  to  Enemy,  690.  International 
Jh-actice,  as  to  Power  of  Conquerer 
ovsi incorporeal Things,'Ji\fi.  Cases 
illustrative  of  Power  of,  ib.  Cases 
of  Debts  and  Domains  of  Hesse-Cas- 
sel,  708. 
Conquest  (of  Territory)  distinguished 
from  Occupation,  652,  653,  682. 
Definition  of,  682,  How  changed 
into  established  Government,  691. 
See  also  Conqueror.  Reconquest 
of  Country  from  Enemy,  726.  Ef- 
fect of,  upon  Allegiance  of  Subjects 
of  the  Conquered,  737.  Conclusions 
adopted  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  N.  A,  United  States,  as  to,  742. 
Conseit  dea  Prises,  Decision  of,  in  Case 
of  L'Etoile  de  Bonaparte,  355.  Ori- 
gin and  Constitution  of  the,  644. 

Ex6cutif  Proviaoire,  of  France, 

Jurisdiction  of,  644. 
Consignee,  Interest  of,  in  Cargo,  610. 

See  Cargo,  Interest,  &c. 
Constable  and  Marshall  (Court  of  Chi- 
valry,)  Jurisdiction   of   Matters   of 
Booty  and  Prize,  186-188. 
Consul  (Neutral,)  resident  and  trading 
in  Enemy's  Country,  deemed  a  Sub- 
ject  of  that    Country,    604.      See 
Domieil. 
Consolato  del   Mare,   245,   247,  256, 

606,507,628,563,622. 
Contraband,  Definition  of,  in  Treaty 
between  England  and  Denmark 
(1670,)  275.  Neutrals  prohibited 
from  carrying,  315.  What  is,  318. 
Muiiifiona  (Military  or  Naval)  of 
War,  in  a  completed  State,  320. 
Neutrals  permitting  Sale  of  such 
Munitions  within  its  Territory,  to 
Belligerent,  321.  Materials  of  an 
indefinite  Character,  applicable  for 
Purposes  of  Peace  or  War,  325- 
333.  Opinions  of  various  Authori- 
ties upon  the  latter,  ib.  Provisions 
considered  as,  335.  See  Provisions. 
Unmanvfactured  Articles,  Judg. 
mcnt  of  Lord  Stowell  respecting, 
360,  Cheeses,  353.  Biscuits,  i£. 
Ship  Timber,  3S4.  Naval  Stores, 
ib.  Tar,  357.  Pitch,  ib.  Resin,  ib. 
Sail  Cloth,  ib.  Masts,  ib.  Anchors, 
ib.  Hemp,  359.  Brimstone,  ib. 
Copper,  ib.  Barks,  ib.  Fir  Plates, 
ib.  Battens,  ib.  Fire  Wood,  ib. 
Ships,  Sale  of,  by  Neutral  to  Belli- 
gerent,   for    War    Purposes,    31)0. 
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Metals,  360.  Money  (Coinage,)  ib. 
Horses,  361.  Ditto,  Eqnipage  for, 
ib.  Gunpowder,  and  other  jnjlitary 
Stores,  ib.  Engines,  and  Parts  of, 
ib.  Coal,  ib.  Doetcine  of  Pre- 
emption, as  applied  to  Cases  of,  362. 
Despatch^  of  Ambassadors  of  Bel- 
ligerent Nation  in  Neutral  Country, 
to  their  OWE  Government,  368. 
Ditto,  from  hostile  Government  to 
Consuls  in  Neutral  Countty,  368- 
370.  Milita3-yFersons,md.  Penalty 
for  caiTyiiig,37].  Treaties  relating 
to,  3T4-381.  Onus  of  proving  it 
Prodnee  of  Claimant's  own  Country, 
rests  on  Claimant,  596.  Sbip  car- 
rying, with  other  Property  not,  how 
far  Owners  of  latter  responsible  in 
case  of  Capture.  614. 

Contracts,  with  Enemy  during-  War, 
void,  108, 159,  Public  and  Bivate, 
between  belligerent  Subjects,  how 
affected  by  War  and  subsequent 
Peace,  666-735. 

Conventions,  general  and  particular, 
during  War,  164,  Between  France 
and  England  (1854,)  as  to  Captures 
made  duringWar  with  Euaaia,  482, 
512.     With  Honduras  aa  toTerrito- 


Oonversations'Lexikon,  709. 

Convoy,  Conditions  in  Second  Armed 
Neairalify,  respecting  Search  of 
Vessels  nnder,  286.  Ships  nnder. 
Liability  to  Visit  and  Search,  435. 
Provisions  in  Treaties  of  Armed 
Neutrality  (180S,)  relating  to  Matter 
of,  443. 

(Ship),  Right  to  share  in  Joint 

Capture,  495.  Ship  sailing  under, 
Owners  of,  and  of  Cargo  responsible 
for  Act  of  the  Master,  615. 

Copper,  considered  as  Contraband, 
359.     See  Contraband. 

Comwallia  (Lord),  Capitulations  of 
(1782,)  150. 

Corporations  (Foreign,)  their  Eight 
to  exercise  belligerent  Bights,  138. 
Power  of,  to  make  War,  139.  Esta- 
blished in  Foreign  Country,  not  en- 
titled to  claim  Compensation  for 
Property  confiscated,  as  subjects  of 
their  ongiual  Conittiy  to  which  such 
Compensation  is  to  be  paid,  726. 

Corporations  (Alien,)  the  legal  Inca- 
pacities and  Disabilities  of,  during 
War,  121. 

Correspondence,  respecting  M.  Paci- 
fico'a  Claims;  presented  to  the  House 
of  Commons  (August,  1851,)  31.  Re- 
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lative  to  the  Nentcality  of  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Norway  ;  presented  to 
Parliament,  1854,  209.  Relative  to 
the  Danish  Succession,  Protocol  of 
Warsaw  (Return  to  an  Address  of 
the  House  of  Commons  (dated  18th 
February,  1856,)  654,  and  App.,  796. 
Relating  to  the  Marriages  of  the 
Queen  and  Infanta  of  Spain  (pre- 
sented to  Parliament  J847,)  674, 

Costs  and  Expenses,  when  allowed  to 
Captors,  575,  625,  See  Damages. 
What  are  deemed  necessary  Expen- 
ses, and  allowed,  626.  On  Acquittal 
of  Prize,  G19.  On  Restitution,  620. 
Allowance  of  Expenses  to  Master  of 
Neutral  Ship,  627. 

Courtenay's  Life  of  Temple,  309. 

Cowper's  Re  ports.  See  Reports,  List  of. 

Coxe's  Life  of  Marlborough,  226. 

Cranch's  American  Reports.  See  Re- 
ports, Liato£ 

Crew  of  captured  Prize  Vessel,  Treat- 
ment oi;  569.  Evidence  of,  691. 
Necessary  Witnesses  in  Suit,  602. 

Croke'EReports(temp.Elizabeth.)  See 
Reports,  List  of, 

(Dr.,)  Remarks  on  Mr.  Schle- 

gel's  Work  upon  Visitation  of  Neu- 
tral Vessels  underConvoj,  245,  258. 

Cromwell  (Oliver,)  Case  of  Reprisals 
against  France,  during  Time  of,  24. 
Treaty  of,  with  Portugal  (1654,) 
291,  296,  35.1.  Letter  of,  to  General 
Montagu,  on  the  Subject  of  Visit  and 
Search,  438.  Treaty  of  Upsall  with 
Christina  (1654,)  as  to  Neutral  Ships 
carrying  Enemy  s  Goods,  260. 

Curtis's  American  Reports.  See  Re- 
ports, List  of. 

Cussy  (De,)  and  Martens  (De,)  Index 
Esplicatif,  380.  Recueil  de  Trait^s 
et  Conventions,  448. 

Customs,  Payment  of  Duties  on  Prizes 
and  Cargoes  brought  in,  562. 

D. 

D'Abreu.     See  Abrcu  y  Bcrtodano. 

D'Aguesseau,  Dissertation  surl'Erreur 
de  Droit,  56. 

Dallas's  (American)  Reports.  See  Re- 
ports, List  of. 

Damages,  for  Capture  without  proba- 
ble Cause  or  other  Misconduct  of 
Captors,  570.  Mode  of  proceeding 
to  enforce,  573.     Where  they   are 

f'ven  or  refused  on  Restitution  of 
rize,  573.  Where  Compensation 
given  or  refused,  the  Prize  being 
lost  in  the  Hands  of  Captors,  575. 
Where,    although    Restitution    de- 
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creed,  Captors  allowed  their  Expen- 
ces,  575.  Suit  for,  within  what  Time 
it  must  be  commenced,  57fi.  Mea- 
sure of,  577.  Who  are  liable  for, 
578.  In  respect  to  private  armed 
Vessels,  579,  Decree  for,  in  Prize 
Caeca,  619.  Ob  Acquittal  cr  Resti- 
tution of  Pme,  61 9-G21. 
Danube  (The,)  free  Navigation  of,  Pre- 

Deane'(DrJ  Effect  of  War  upon  the 
Trade  and  Property  of  Neutrala,  and 
maritime  Capture  and  Prize  by  {Lon- 
don, 1854,)  449. 

Debates  (1802)  relative  to  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  with  France,  App.,  855. 

Debrett's  State  Papers,  354. 

Debts,  of  Enemy  {Public  and  Frivale,) 
Eightofconfiscating,  132-135.  Pow- 
er of  Conqueror  over,  as  attached  to 
the  Peraon  captured,  688.  Locality 
where  Debts  situated  must  be  con- 
sidered, 693.  Paid  by  Debtor  to 
Concjneror,  Extinction  of,  as  against 
Creditor,  696.  Conditions  respect- 
ing Extinction  of,  697.  Cages  illus- 
tcative  of  Confiscation  of,  by  Con- 
queror, 70.  Debts  and  Domains  of 
ilease-Cassel,  eonfiacated,  &c.,  by 
Napoleon  I.,  700.  (See  Conqueror, 
Confiscation.)  Contracted  between 
belligerent  Subjects  before  breaking 
out  of  War,  saspended  but  not  annul- 
led by  War,  735. 

Decius  (Philip,)  Consilia,  703.  , 

Decisions  of  English  Courts  on  the 
Subject  of  Postlimininm,  720. 

Declaration,  respecting  Maritime  Law, 
signed  by  all  the  Great  Powers  at 
Paris  (1856,)  App.,  850. 

Declaration  of  War,  unnecessary,  75. 
Instances  where  none  made,  76.  Ke- 
stitution  of  Prises  captured  before, 
87.  How  made,  95.  Necessity  for 
some  Proclamation  or  Manifesto  of 
War,  96.  Advantages  derived  there- 
from, ib.  Law  of  England  relating 
to,98.  ByoneBeIligerentonly,101. 
Effect  of,  as  to  recalling  Subjects 
from  foreign  Country,  131. 

Declaratjon  of  Independence  (Ameri- 
can,) Grants  of  Land  made  by  Bri- 
tish Governors  aft«r,  invalid,  682. 

Decree,  interlocutory,  in  Prize  Court, 
618.  See  Sentence,  &o.  Of  Acquit- 
tal, 619.  Of  Bestitution,  620.  Of 
Condemnation,  621.  For  Damages, 
against  whom  made,  G21. 

Decrees  (French)  as  to  Blockade,  411. 

Decretals.     See  Canon  Law. 

De  Cuasy.     See  Cussy  (De.) 


De  Elassan.     See  Flassan  (De.) 

De  Martens.     See  Martens  (De.) 

Demosthenes,  Phfl.,  320. 

Denison's  Crown  Cases  reserveiJ,  725. 

Denmark,  Declaration  of,  to  Sweden 
respecting  the  furnishing  of  auxiliary 
Troops  to  Belligerent,  in  compliance 
with  a  Treaty,  205.  Declaration  of 
Neutrality  by,  in  War  by  England 
and  France,  against  Russia,  20T. 
Correspondence  relative  thereto,  209. 
Treaty  of  Commerce  with  England 
(1670,)  275.  Condnct  of,  in  relation 
to  the  Armed  Neutralities,  280.  De- 
claratory Memorial  of  Great  Britain 
to  Court  of,  respecting  its  Naviga- 
tion during  War  with  France,  336. 
Reply  of,  by  Count  Bernstorf  to  same, 
and  as  to  Position  and  Duties  of 
Neutrals,  339.  Treaty  with  England 
(1780)  as  to  Contraband,  376.  Ditto 
(!669)  83  to  Captures,  458.  Ditto 
with  Spain  (1742,)  as  to  Captures, 
484.  Law  of,  relating  to  the  Snb- 
ject  of  Recaptures,  516.  See  He- 
captures.  Protocol  relative  to  the 
Succession  to  the  Throne  of;  Effect 
of  Silence  in  Treaties,  654.  Papers 
relative  to  the  Succession  to  the 
Throne  of.  Appendix,  796.  Succes- 
sion to  the  Throne  of,  a  Subject  of 
European  Guarantee,  Prelace,  p.  iv. 
Sound  Dues  of.  Preface,  p.  x. 

De  Pistoyc.     See  Pistoye  (De.) 

Deserters,  captured  amonn  Enemy's 
Troops,  not  entitled  to  Treiitment 
of  Prisoners  of  War,  145.  Vessels 
suspected  of  harbouring,  Liability  to 
Visit  and  Seareh,  433. 

De  Sagittar.,  142. 

Despatches  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
158. 

De  Witt.    See  (De.) 

Dictionary  (Law,)  by  Bouvier,  409. 

Digest.     See  Roman  Law. 

District  Courts  of  the  N.  A.  United 
States,  Jurisdiction  of,  542. 

Dodaon's  Admiralty  Reports.  See  Re- 
ports, List  of, 

Dohm  (Von,)  Matecialen  fiir  die  Sta- 
tistik,  258.  Denkwlirdigkeiten  mei- 
nerZeit,  273. 

Domains  of  Hesse-Cassel,  Confiscation 
of,  by  Napoleon  I.,  714.  Denial,  by 
Prince  of  Hesse-Cassel,  of  Validity 
of  Confiscation,  ib. 

Domat,  Traits  des  Lois,  56. 

Domicil,  national  Character  of  a  Per- 
son governed  by,  114,  128.  Na- 
tionalCharacter  of  Property  depends 
upon  Domicil  of  Owner,  602.     Per- 
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sons  considered  to  belong  to  the 
Countn'  in  which  they  have  their, 

603.  Sfaater  and  Crcwa   of  Ships, 

604.  Neutral  going  to  belligerent 
Country  for  temporaiy  Purposes,  but 
staying  several  Years,  paying  Taxes, 
&e.,  ib.  Neutral  Consul  resident 
and  trading  in  belligerent  Coantry, 
ib.  Subjects  of  one  Belligerent  re- 
sident and  trading  in  the  Country  of 
the  other,  ib.  Change  of,  native  Cha- 
racter reverts,  ib.  Neutra!  Merchant 
trading  in  ordinarj  Way  with,  belli- 
gerent Coantry,  and  having  a  sta- 
tioned Agent  there,  ib.  Agent  carry- 
ing on  Tradenot  clearly  neutral,  605. 
Partner  in  a  House  of  Trade  in 
Enemy's  Country,  ib.  Neutral  en- 
gaged in  House  of  Trade  in  Enemy's 
Country  in  Time  of  Peace.  Property 
of,  not  confiscated  at  Commence- 
ment of  War,  ib.  Traffic  without 
Residence,  sufficient  to  confer  hostile 
Character,  ib.  Neutral  engaged  in 
Enemy's  Navigation,  ib.  Citizen  of 
Belligerent,  domiciled  in  neutral 
Country,  trading  with  Enemy,  S13. 

Don  Miguel,  Civil  War  between,  and 
Donna  Maria  11.,  as  to  Throne  of 
Portugjal,  229 

Don  Pacifico,  Case  of  Demand  for  Ee 
dress  for  Injuries  agamst  Govern 
ment  of  Greece  Reprisils  concern 
ing,  29,  Correspondence  respecting 
Claim  of  (presented  to  House  of 
Commons,  August  ^h,  18ol,}  31 

Donna  Maria  II ,  229 

Douglas's  Reports.  £^Beports,Listof. 

Droit  (Le)  d'Angarie,  41,  43. 

Droits  of  Admirdty.  487-9. 

Du  Gauge,  Gloss,  (ed.  Carpenter! as,) 
Parisiis,  (1842,1319. 

Dnmont,  Corps  Universel  Diploma- 
tique, 210,  225,  269,  260,  261,  262, 
263,  265,  266,  291,  309,  310,  443, 
458,  483. 

Do  Ponceau's  (American)  Translation 
of  Bynkershoek,  See  Bjrnkershoek, 
Questiones  Juris  Fublici. 

Dutnford  and  East's  Eeports.  See  Be- 
ports.  List  of. 

Duties,   Payment   of,   on  Prizes  and 

Cargoes,  562. 
Duverdy  (De)  et  de  Piatove.    See  Pis- 

toye  (De)  et  Duverdy  (De.) 
Dyer's  Eeports.     See  Eeports,  List  of. 
Dyrrachium  (City  of,)  Debt  due  from, 
to  Cains  Flavins,  704. 


East   India   Company,  Powi 


make  War,  140.  Status  of,  with  re- 
spect to  Distribution  of  Booty,  197. 

East's  Reports.     See  Reports,  List  of. 

TteatJae  of  the  Pleas  of  the  Crown, 

111. 

Ecclesiastical  and  Admiralty  Reports 
(Spinks.)     See  Reports,  List  of, 

Edinburgh  Review,  249,  278,  58t. 

Edwards's  Admiralty  Eeports.  i&f 
Reports. 

Egress,  Breach  of  Blockade  by,  402. 
See  Blockade. 

Eldon  (Lord  Chancellor,)  673. 

Elliot's  (American)  Diplomatic  Code, 
218. 

Embargo,  Meaning  of,  36.  In  Mari- 
time Embargoes,  Goods  and  Per- 
sons usually  seized,  ib.  Character 
and  Effect  of  such  Seizure  as  de- 
scribed by  Lord  Stowell,  ib. 

(Civil,)   Nature   of,   37.      On 

Ships,  to  prevent  Subjects  leaving 
the  Eealm  in  Time  of  War,  37. 
Founded  upon  particular  and  urgent 
Necessity  of  State,  ib.  Decision 
upon,  38.  Distinction  between  Civil 
and  Belligerent  Embargo,  esplnined 
by  Lord  Stowell,  38.  Effect  of,  upon 
public  and  private  Debta,  40.  Trea- 
ties containing  Provisions  for  Allow- 
ance ol  Time  to  withdraw  Goods  and 
Persons  from  Enemy's  Country,  on 
account  of  War,  40.  Provision  in 
Magna  Charta  as  to  Treatment  of 
Enemy  s  Merchants  in  time  of  War, 
41  Le  Droit  d'Angarie,  or  the 
Eight  tf  seizing  Vessels,  within  juris- 
diction of  State,  for  Purposes  of 
Transport,  41,  See  ako  Eeprisals, 
War,  &c. 

EmSrigon,  Traits  des  Assurances,  72, 
117,  136,  227,  457,  468,  512,  526, 
532,  647. 

Enemy,  trading  with,  during  War, 
without  License  of  Sovereign,  105. 
Contracts,  Ac,  made  with,  during 
War,  void,  108, 158.  Eight  of  State 
to  forbid  Subjects  serving,  109.  Sub- 
jects of  opposing  Belligerent,  adher- 
ing to,  110.  British  Subjects  deal- 
ing in  EuBsian  Securities  during 
War  prohibited  by  Stotute,  111. 
Effect  of  War  upon  ProperK"  and 
Person  of  114,  Domdcil,  a  Test  of 
national  Character  of  Persons,  115, 
128.  Liabihty  of,  to  Seizureof  Per- 
son and  Confiscation  of  Property, 
lb.  Eegident  in  Conntry  of  adverse 
Belligerent  under  Safe  Conduct,  ib. 
Permission  for  Subjects  of,  to  re- 
main   and    carry   on   Business   in 
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Country  of  Belligerent,  after  break- 
ing out  of  War,  IIG.  Proyisions 
as  to  Notice  of,  and  Time  allowed 
for  Enemy's  SuWeets  to  depart 
from  belligerent  dountry,  116-118. 
Incapacities  and  Liabilities  of  alien 
individual  Enemy,  and  alien  Cor- 
poration ot  the  Enemy,  121.  Neu- 
tral Merchant  trading  with,  or  in 
Country  of,  130,  604.  Right  of  con- 
fiaeatine  public  and  private  Debts 
of,  132-135.  Ditto  of  immovable 
Property,  135.  Property  seized  be- 
fore breaking  oat  of  Wat,  must  be 
restored,  13G.  Who  may  capture 
Property  of,  137.  Captures  made 
without  Authority  of  Crown,  138, 
Belligerent's  Right  over  Person  of 
Enemy  and  Prisoner  of  War,  142. 
Intereonrse  between  Enemies  during 
War,  145.  Must  keep  faith  witi 
adverse  Belligerent  with  respeol  to 
Usagea  of  War,  Ac.,  146.  Instan- 
ces where  extreme  belligerent  Eights 
have  been  exercised  against,  14S. 
Ranaom  of  Prisoners,  158.  Goods 
of,  on  board  neutral  Ships,  238. 
Goods,  Right  to  Capture  ;  Opinion 
of  Lampredi,  Appendix,  'I'l'i.  Doc- 
trine of  Enemy's  Skips,  Enemy's 
Goods,  238,  297.  Transfer  of  Ships 
of,  during  War,  607.  Interest  of, 
in  Cargo  taken  in  irarmtu,  608. 
See  Cargo.  Subject  of  Belligerent, 
domiciled  in  neutral  Country,  trading 
with,  ib.  Subject  of  Beliigereat 
withdrawing  Property  from  Country 
of,  on  account  of  War,  613.  Vessel 
taking  Cargo  from  Ship  of,  on  Pre- 
tence of  Ransom,  613.  Vessel  sail- 
ing under  License  of,  ib.  Goods, 
of  captured  in  neutral  Ship,  as  to 
Allowance  of  Freight,  662.  Neutral 
Goods  in  Ships  of  as  to  Allowance 
of  Freight,  624.  Country  recon- 
quered from,  726. 

Engines  (and  Parts  of)  prohibited  as 
Contraband,  361.     See  Contraband, 

England.     See  Great  Britain. 

Enlistment  in  neutral  Country,  209. 

(Forei^)  Act,  213. 

Escape  of  Prize  Eights  of  Captor  di- 
vested by,  527.     See  Recapture. 

Espinasse's  Reports.  £ee  Reports,  List 
of. 

Eridence  m  Prize  Causes,  Nature  of, 

588.  Captors  not  allowed  to  furnish, 

589.  Of  Master,  Crew,  &c.,  of  cap- 
tured vessel,  690,  (and  vide  pneser- 
tim,  the  Gerasimo,  the  Aspasia,  and 
the  Achilles;  Judgments  in  the  Ad- 


denda at  the  beginning  of  this  Vol- 
ume.) Howtaken,ib.  Penalty  for  re- 
fusing to  give,  593.  Onus  pr^andi 
ontheClaimant3,594.  Ship'sPapers 
mast  be  verified  by  AfBdavit,  595. 
Admission  of  extraneous  Evidence, 
ib.  When  Prize  carried  into  foreign 
Port,  ib.  Presumptive  Evidence  of 
Enemy's  Property,  596.  Property 
of  Contraband  Character ;  Proof 
that  it  is  Produce  of  Claimant's  own 


quisite,   599.     See  Further   Proof. 

Who  may  be  Witnesses,  601.  Taken 

in  foreign  Countries,  602. 
Expenses,  Allowance  of,  to  Captors, 

on  Restitution  of  Prize,  615.     See 

Costs  and  Expenses,  Captors,  &c. 
Extinction  of  Debt,  due  to  State,  kc, 

but  paid  to  Conqueror  or  Sovereign 

dp  facto,  (,^6,    Cases  illustrative  of, 


Pinlason's  Reports.   See  Reports,  List 

of. 
Fir  Planks,  considered  as  Contraband, 

353.     See  Contraband. 
Fire  Wood,  considered  as  Contraband, 

359.     See  Contraband. 
Fisheries,  Discussion  between  England 

and  United  Stales,  as  to  Right  of, 

under  Treaty,  668. 
Flag,  Evidence  of  Character  of  Ship, 

606.     Ship  carrying  false,  ib. 
Flassan  (De,)  Hist,  G6n,  etRaisonnfie 

de  la  Dipl.  Francaise,  273,  375. 
Flavius  (Caius,)  Debt  due  from  Dyrra- 


chia 


5,  704. 


Fleets  (Allied,)  joint  Captures  by,  Rnle 
as  to  sharing,  499. 

Florence,  War  with  Pisa,  Seizure  of 
Debts  due  to  Florentine  Subjects, 
705. 

Foreign  Corporations.  See  Corpora- 
tion. 

Enlistment,  209,  and  Preftice, 

p,  X, 

(^ct,)  Debates  upon 

213. 

Port,   Evidence   takeu   in,  in 

Matters  of  Prize,  595,  602.  See 
Evidence, 

Foreign  Conquest,  Effect  of,  upon  the 
Allegiance  of  Subjects  of  the  Con- 
quered, 737. 

Foreigners,  Reception  and  Treatment 
oi,  48.  Permission  to  remain  in 
belligerent  Country,  during  War, 
118.     See   Enemy.     No   Eight  to 
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claim  Compensation  for  Property 
coafiaeated,  aa  Subjects  of  another 
Country,  to  which  such  Compensa- 
tion is  to  he  paid,  unless  having 
Domicil  therein,  725. 
Fortes  cue's  Reports.  See  Kepotts,  List 

Forts,  manned  by  Ship's  Crew,  Cap- 
tures hy,  enure  to  Lord  High  Admi- 
ral, 487. 

Foster  (Sir  Miohael,)  Discourse  of 
High  Treason,  118. 

Fox  (Mr.,)  British  Ambassador  in 
America,  Correspondence  of,  with 
American  Minister,  as  to  Arrest  of 
M'Leod,  a  British  Subject,  by  Ame- 
rican Authorities,  51. 

(Charles  James,)  Memoriala  and 

Correspondence  of  (edited  by  Lord 
John  Bmsell,  London,  1853,)  258. 

France,  Law  of,  respecting  Reprisals, 
17.  Intervention  of,  in  War  between 
Spain  and  England,  without  Decla- 
ration of  War,  83.  War  with,  re- 
specting Possessions  in  Canada,  85. 
Alliance  of,  with  revolted  North 
American  Colonies  of  Great  Britain, 
90.  Treaty  with  Holland  (1646,} 
aato  Neutral  Ships  canying  Enemy's 
Goods,  259,  2Ga.  Ditto  with  the 
Hanse  Town«  (1655,)  relating  to 
the  same  subject,  259-264.  Bitto 
with  Holland  (1G97,)  262,  Ditto 
with  England  (1665,)  264.  Ditto, 
ditto  (1677,)  ib.  Ditto  with  Ham- 
burg (1769.)  268.  Ditto  with  Meck- 
]enburg-Schweriii(l799,}270.  Ditto 
of  Versailles,  with  England  and 
Spain,  277.  Ditto  of  Commerce, 
with  GreatBritait.  (1786,)  277, 612. 
Conduct  of,  in  respect  to  Armed 
Neutralities,  281.  Treaty  with  Ame- 
rica (1780,}  282.  Ditto  with  Texas, 
292.  Waiver  of  belligerent  Righta, 
as  regards  Neutrals,  by,  during  Al- 
liance of,  with  England,  in  War 
against  Russia,  292.  Law  of,  re- 
lating to  Recaptures,  510.  iSee  Re- 
captures. Constitution  of  Prize  Tri- 
bunals in,  543,  Treaty  with  Por- 
tugal (1797,)  on  Subject  of  Captures, 
483.  Ditto  with  N.A.tTnited  Stales 
(1778  and  1800)  on  same  Subject, 
483.  Convention  with  England 
(1864,)  as  to  Captures  during  War 
with  Russia,  482-512.  Memorandum 
of,  on  the  Right  of  Austria  to  incor- 
porate her  Non-German  Territories 
into  the  German  Confederation,  App., 
786.  Treaty  with  England  and  Aus- 
tria, guaranteeing  Independence  of 
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Turkey,App.,810,  Treaty  of  (Paris) 
Peace  with  Russia  (1854,)  App., 
813.  Ditto  with  England  and  Russia 
(1856,)  respecting  the  Aland  Is- 
lands, App.,  825.  Ditto  with  Eng- 
land and  King  of  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way,  App,,  852.  Debates  (1802) 
relative  to  Treaty  of  Peace  with, 
App.,  852, 

Free  Ships,  Free  Goods,  Doctrine  of 
( See  Neutrals),  238,  297.  First  in- 
troduced by  Holland,  261.  Treaties 
containing  stipulations  for,  see  List 
of,  261. 

Freight,  when  Enemy's  Goods  captured 
in  Enemy's  Ships,  622.  Amount 
decreed  by  Prize  Court,  not  neces- 
sarily that  agreed  upon  by  Parties, 
622.  When  Goods  have  been  unli- 
uereiiby  Order  of  Coartjib.  Neutral 
carrying  Goods  of  Belligerent  to  the 
Enemy,  623.  Neutral  guilty  of 
fraudulent  Conduct  not  allowed,  ib. 
In  what  Cases  Neutral  not  allowed, 
ib.  Where  Goods  part  condemned, 
as  Contraband,  and  part  restored, 
ib.  Goods  unlivered  under  hostile 
Embargo  on  neutral  Ships,  623. 
When  decreed  to  be  a  C  barge  on 
Cargo,  624.  Allowance  of,  to  Cap- 
tors, ib.  In  what  Cases,  ib.  How 
paid,  625. 

French  Revolution  (1794),  154. 

Further  Proof,  Necessity  of,  597,  How 
admitted,  598.  With  respect  to 
Claimants,  ib.  Ditto  toC  sptors,  ib. 
In  what  Cases  ordered,  599.  Privi- 
lege of,  may  be  forfeited  by  Fraud, 
&e.,  600.  Order  for,  not  complied 
with,  Ac,  601.  Admisaion  of  ex- 
tratieous  Evidence,  &o.,  ib.  Evi- 
dence of  Claimants,  &c.,  ib.  Ditto 
of  Captors,  ib. 

G. 

Galiani,  Dei  Doveri  dei  Prineipi  neu- 
Irali  verso  i  Prineipi  guerregianti,  e 
di  questi  verso  i  Prineipi  neutrali,  5, 
278,  334. 

Galliaon's  (American)  Reports.  See 
Be  ports,  &c. 

Garden  (M.  le  Comte  de),  Trait6  Com- 
plet  de  Diplomatie,  App.,  781,  784. 

Gazette  (London),  Evidence,  in  Eng- 
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456.. 

Genoa,  Capitulation  of,  169,  Speech 
of  Sir  James  Mackintosli  upon,  169, 
183.  Judgment  of  Lord  Stowell,  in 
Case  of  the  Ships  taken  at,  172. 
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Gerasimo  (The),  for  Judgment  of  the 
Privy  Council  in  the  case  of  the,  see 
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Volume. 
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tria to  ineorporato  her  non-German 
Territories    into,  Memorandum    of 


Goertz,  Mfemoirc  sur  la  Neutrality  ar- 
m6e  Maritime  (Paris,  1805),  258, 
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691. 
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Don  Miguel  and  Doona  Maria  II., 
as  to  Throne  of  Portugal ;  Affair  of 
Terceira,  229.  Discourse  on  the 
Conduct  of  the  Government  of,  to- 
wards neutral  Nations,  240.  Orders 
in  Council  of,  respecting  Blockade 
of  French  Ports  (1807),  250.  Treaty 


with  Holland  (1662),  relating  to 
Freedom,  of  Commerce,  260.  Ditto 
with  Portugal  (1654),  263.  Ditto 
with  France  (1666),  264.  Ditto, 
ditto,  (1667),  ib.  Ditto  with  Den- 
mark (1670),  275,  Ditto  with 
France  (1786),  277.  Ditto  with 
America(U.S,)  (1795),  282.  Treaty 
of  Commerce,  with  Russia  (1797), 
285,  375.  Ditto  (1801),  288,  375. 
With  Portugal  (1810),  290.  Ditto 
(1842),  291.  Waiver  of  belligerent 
Righta  by,  during  Alliance  with 
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and  Prefe.ce,  p.  vi.  Declaratory 
Memorial  to  Court  of  Denmark,  re- 
specting its  Navigation  during  War 
against  France,  335.  Reply  of  Den- 
mark by  Count  Betnstorf  to  the 
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of  Neutrals,  339.  Order  in  Council 
of,  during  War  with  Russia,  as  to 
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band, 361.  Treaty  with  Denmark 
(1780),  on  Subject  of  Contraband, 
376.  Ditto  with  Sweden  (1691  and 
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of  Peace  with  Russia  (1812),  378. 
Ditto  of  Commerce  with  Portugal 
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France  (1786),  512.  Constitution 
and  Practice  of  Prize  Courts  in  Eng- 
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Master  of  Rolls  upon  Treaty  with 
United  States  of  1794,  as  to  Ameri- 
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Right  of  Austria  to  incorporate  her 
Non-German  Territories  into  the 
German  Confederation,  Appendix, 
793.  Treaty  with  U.  S.  of  America, 
relative  to  Fisheries,  and  to  Com- 
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ranteeing Independence  of  Turkey, 
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Aland  Islands,  App.,  825.  Ditto 
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Guichard,  Code  dea  Prises,  585,  629. 
Guidon,  Dela  Mer,  13, 
Guizot  (M.,)  Correspondence  relating 

to  the  Spanish  Marriages,  674. 
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361.     See  Contraband, 
GUntler,  Erwerbung  in  Kriege,  734. 


Haggard's   Admiralty  Reports.      See 

Reports,  List  of. 

Conaiatory,  ditto. 

Hahn  (Count  Von).      See  Von  Hahn. 
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-,  Mand.  do  la  Tille  de,  518. 


Hammond  (Mr.),  Letter  of  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph [May  1st,  1191)  to,  346.  Le^ 
ter  of  Mr.  Jefferson  (Sept.  5th,  1193) 
to,  456. 
Hansard's  Parliamentary  Dobatefi,  32, 
185,  213,  216,  219,  235,  236,  250, 
361,  549,  66T,  672. 
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(1653),  referring  to  boctrine  of  Free 
Ships,  Free  Goods,  264.  Law  of  the, 
on  the  Subject  of  Recapture,  5!7. 
See  Recapture. 

Harbours,  Vessels  seizod  in,  belong  to 
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Hare's  Reports.  See  Reports,  List 
of. 

Hardenberg  (Prince  Von).  See  Von 
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Hargrave's  Lam  Treatises,  138. 

Harris  (General  Lord),  Life  and  Ser- 
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(James)  First  Lord  of  Malmes- 

bury,  Diaries  and  Correspondence  of 
(London,  1844),  258. 

Hatti-Sherif,  of  Sultan  of  Turkey,  re- 
lative to  Reforms,  &c.,  in  Turkey, 
App.,  839. 

Hautefeuille  (L.  B.),  Des  Droilaetdea 
Devoirs  des  Nations  Neatres  eu 
Temps  de  Guerre  Maritime,  41,  43, 
75,  245,  264,  429,  442,  667. 

Hauterive  (D')  and  De  Cussy  (MM.), 
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on  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  France 
(1802),  App^  855. 

Hawkin's  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  113. 

Hay  and  Marriott's  Reports.  See  Re- 
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Heffters,  2,  9,  10,  47,  136,  143,  144, 
145,  204,  211,  224,  320,  335,  363, 
380,  419,  429,  442,  628,  640,  641, 
642,  645,  663,  680,  709,  T23,  729, 
731,  734. 

Heinneceiua,  de  Navibus  ob  Vecturam 
vetitarum  Mercium  commissis,  75, 
244,  236,  322,  331,  332. 

Hemp,  considered  as  Contraband,  359. 
See  Contraband. 

Henault,  Abrftg.  Ohron.  120. 

Henning,  Sammlung  der  Staatsschrif- 
ten,  258. 

Hertius,  Comm.  on  Puffendorf,  688. 


Hertslett's  Treaties,  377,  373,  379, 
380,  422. 

Hesse-Cassel,  Debts  and  Domains  of, 
confiscated  by  Napoleon  L,  708. 

,  Debt  due  from  Count  Von 

Hahn  to  Prince  of.  Decisions  of  Le- 
gal Tribunals  respecting,  711. 

,   Denial    of    Validity    of 

Confiscation  by  Prince  of,  714. 
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History  of  England  (by  Adolphns), 
142,  150,  163. 

,  (by  Mahon),  84-86. 

History  (Secret)  of  the  Armed   Neu- 


(1646),  relating  to  Free  Ships  Fre 
(TOod3,259.  Ditto  with  Great  Britain 
(1662),  260.  Doctrine  of  Jf-Vee  SAips, 
Free    Goods,   first    introduced    by, 

261.  Treaty  with   Spain    (1650), 

262.  Ditto  with  France  (1662),  ib. 
Blockade  of-,  Order  in  Council  with 
reference  io  American  Ships,  415, 
448,  469.  Treaty  with  Portugal 
(1661),  as  to  Captures,  483.  Ditto 
with  North  American  United  States 
(1782),  as  to  ditto,  484.  Ditto  with 
Columbia  (1829),  as  to  ditto,  ib. 
Law  of,  relating  to  the  Subject  of 
Recaptures,  51a.  See  Recaptures. 
Prize  Tribunals  of,  546. 

Honduras,  Treaty  withEngland  (1856), 
Preface,  p-  iv,,  and  App.,  807. 

Hooker,  Bcclesiastieai  Polity,  67. 

Home  (T.  Hartwell),  Translation  of 
De  Martens'  Essai  concemant  les 
Armateurs,  les  Prises,  et  surtout  les 
Keprisea.  A.  Gottlngue,  1795  (Lon- 
don, 1801),  505,  512-517. 

Horses,  considered  as  Contraband,  361. 
See  Contraband.  Equipage  for, 
ditto,  361. 

Hotman,  Quiest.  lUnstr.,  703. 

Huberus,  75. 

Hlibner,  AbhandlnngTOnderNeutrali- 
tJit  in  Kriegszeiten,  or,  De  la  Saisie 
des  Bitimcns  Nentres,  ou  du  Droit 


amis,  5,  10,  23S,  245,  247,  320,  333, 
469,480,516. 
Hume's  Essays  of  Justice,  70. 

I. 

Ignorance,  Breaches  of  Blockade  in 
consequence  of,  394,   See  Blockade. 

Ignorantia  Facti  et  Juris,  35. 

Immovable  Property,  belonging  to 
Enemy,  Confiscation  of,  135.    Cap- 
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ture  of,  504.  Legal  Preaumption 
from  Silence  in  Treaties  respecting, 
652.  Application  of  Doctrine  of 
Postliminium  to,  504,  682,  731.  See 
Postlirainiunij  Recapture,  &c. 

Incorporeal  Things,  Theory  of  Inter- 
national Law  as  to  Power  of  Con- 
queror, and  of  Soyereign  de  Jacio 
over,  685.  When  attached  to  Cor- 
jwraaiTIiin^s,  686.  When  attached 
to  Persons,  ib.  International  I^ac- 
iice,  as  to  Power  of  Conqueror  over, 
700. 

Independence  (American),  Grants  of 
Land  by  British  Governors  made 
after  declaration  of,  invalid,  682. 

Ingress,  Breach  of  Blockade  by,  39G. 
See  Blockade. 

Inquiry  into  the  Validity  of  the  British 
Claim  to  a  Right  of  Visitation  and 
Search  of  American  Vessels  sns- 
pecl«d  to  be  engaged  in  the  African 
Slave  Trade,  by  Mr.  Whealon  (Lt 
don,  1842),  434. 

Inspection  of  Cargo,  Commission  f 
npon  Ufdiverg,  S32.  Ditto,  to  whom 
directed,  ib.   Ditto,  Inventory  made 
npOD,  ib. 

Institat«s(Coke's)563.  See  Roman  Law. 

Instrumenta  of  War,  what  are  lawful 


a  during 


140. 

Intercourse  between  Ei 
War,  145. 

Interest,  proprietary,  in  Cargo,  608, 
See  Cargo. 

Interlocutory  Decree.  See  Decree,  Sen- 
tence, &c. 

International  Law,  general  Principles 
o^  on  the  Subject  of  Secaptures, 
506.  I'heory  of,  as  to  the  Power  of 
CWpwror,  and  of  Sovereign  dejaclo 
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Interpretation  of  Treaties,  Rules  of, 
650.   &B  Treaty  of  Peace. 

Interrention,  See  Preface,  p.  v.  De- 
spatches of  Me.  Canning  on  Subject 
of  Spain  and  Intervention  of  Great 
Britain  (1823),  App.,  758,  761. 

Ionian  Islands,  International  Status 
ot,  Preface,  p.  iii. 

Island,  Capitulation  of  an,  Rule  as  to 
Ships  in  sight  sharing  in  Capture 
of,  493. 

Italy,  Invasion  of,  by  Charles  VIII.  of 
France,  and  Confiscation  of  Arra- 
gonese  Debts,  706. 


Jackson  (President  of  America), 
Speech  of  (1834),  on  the  Subject  of 
Reprisals  against  France,  33. 

Jay  (Mr.)  S&  W.  Scott  and  Sir  J. 
MichoU's  Letter  to,  on  the  Principles 
and  Practice  of  Prize  Courts,  551, 
596,  620,  622,  623,  62.5,  626. 
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tract of  Letter  from,  to  M.  Genet, 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  France, 
dated  July,  1793,  respecting  Doe- 
trine  of  Free  Ships,  Free  Goods, 
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Pinekney,  on  the  Subject  of  Con- 
traband (Sept.  7, 1793),  347.  Ditto 
to  Mr.  Hammond  (Nov.  8, 1793),  456. 

Jenkin's  Centenaries,  119. 

Jenkins  (SirLeoline,)  Life  of,  13,453, 
547,  649.  Letter  to  the  King  on 
the  Subject  of  Captures  made  with- 
in  the  King's  Chambers,  453,  Ditto, 
on  the  requisite  QuaUSeations  of  a 
Register  of  an  Admiralty  or  Prize 
Court,  547. 

Jenkinson,  (Mr.)  See  Liverpool  (Earl 
of,) 

Jerome  Bonaparte,  made  King  of 
Westphalia  by  Napoleon  I.,  Confis- 
cation of  Debts  and  Domains  of 
Hesse- Cassel,  709. 
.hnaon's 
Reports, 

Joint  Captures.     See  Captures. 

Jonrnals  of  Congress  (American,)  400. 

Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Coun. 
cil,  Constitution  of  Court  of  the,  549. 

Jurisdiction  of  English  Tribunals  ill 
Matters  of  Booty  and  Prize,  186. 

of  Prize  Court,  627.     See 

Prize  Court,  Jurisdiction  of. 

Jus  Postliminii,  502.  See  Postlimi- 
nium, Recapture,  &c. 

Juvenalis  Sat.,  287. 
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Kamptz  (Carl  Albert  Von,)  638. 
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Kiel,  Treaty  of  (1814,)  377.  Holatein, 

University  of,   Decision  respecting 

the  Confiscatioa  of  Debt,  &c.,  due. 

from  Count  Von  Halm  to  Prince  of 

Hesse-Cassel,  713. 
Klint,  Historia  Fed.  Belg.,  517. 
Kluber,  9,  13,  14,  75,  201,  202,  247, 

638,  697.^ 
Knapp's  Privy  Council  Reports.     &e 
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of. 
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Lampredi,  De!  Commercio  dei  Popoli 
neutrali  in  Tempo  di  Guerra,  246, 
256,  278,  461,  480,  772.  Opinion 
of,  as  to  Captnre  of  Enemy's  Goods 
in  neutral  Bottoms,  App.,  772. 

Land  and  Sea  Forces,  Joint  Captures 
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App.,  855-859. 
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See  Pleadings. 

License,  Vessel  sailing  under  Enemy's 
613. 

License  Trade,  Letter  addressed  to  a 
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(by  Joseph  Phillimore,L.  L,  D.)  249. 
BeflectioDS  on  the  Nature  and  Ex- 
tent of  the,  by  the  same  Author,  249. 


Lindh,  Ny  Lag.  Samling,  Efirsta  HUftet 
ionehaltencie  de  tyra  liirste  Balkame 
af  1734,  ars.  Lag.  546. 

Liverpool  (Earl  ofi)  Discourse  on  the 
Conduct  of  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain  towards  neutral  Nations 
(published  1758,  repubiished  1801,) 
238,  240,  264,  272,  315,  316. 

Livy,  47,  203,  642. 

Locceniua,  De  Jure  Maritimo,  42,  78, 
244,  256,  332,  468,  477,  509,  596, 
614. 

Lorn bardo- Venetian  Emigrants — Me- 
morandum of  Sardinia,  as  to  the 
Sequestration  of  Property  of,  App., 


London  Gazette.    See  Gazette. 

Loughborough  (Lord,)  Observations 
on  the  Vesting  of  Prizes  captured 
during  War,  464. 

Louis  XVL,  Letters  of  Reprisal  to  two 
Bordeaux  Merchants,  against  Eng- 
land, (1778,)  26. 

Lucas's  Reports,  See  Reports,  List 
of 

Lucretius,  De  Jure  Nat.  506. 

Lutwyehe's  Reports.  See  Reports,  List 


Mably  (Abb6,)  Droit  Public  del' Europe 
fond6  sur  les  Traitfis,  245, 536,  734. 

Mackintosh  (Sir  James,)  Works  of; 
Speech  on  the  Annexation  of  Genoa 
to  Sardinia,  170,  171,  185. 

,  Decision   of,   relative  to 

Duty  of  Prize  Courts  when  a  sup- 
posed Conflict  between  Orders  in 
Couneti  and  general  Principles  of 
Int«rnatJonal  Law  exists,  539. 

Madison  (Mr.,)  Letter  of,  to  Messrs. 
Monroe  and  Pinckney  (May  17, 
1806,)  306. 
lagna  Oharta,  Provisions  in,  as  to 
Treatment  of  Enemy's  Merchants 
in  Time  of  War,  41,  118.  As  to 
Debts  of  Enemy,  133. 

Mahon,  History  of  England,  84,  86. 

Malta,  Knights  of,  Reprisals  granted 
by  England  on  behalf  of,  against 
Holland  22. 

Manifesto  of  War.    See  Proclamation. 

Manning's  Law  of  Nations,  II,  16,209, 
210,  224,  226,  245,  246,  247,  249, 
250,  258,  262,  264,  280,  283,  289, 
290,  298,  308,  309,  364,  360,  361, 
362,  467,  468,  469,  483. 

Manning  and  Byland's  Reports.  See 
Reports,  List  of. 

Mansfield  (Lord,)  Decision  of,  on  the 
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Subject  of  Capture,  462.   Ditto  that 

Act  of  Parliament  cannot  alter  Law 

of  Nations,  541. 
Marauders,  not  entitled  to  Treatment 

as  Prisoners  of  War,  145. 
Marcellua  (Vicomte  de,)  Despatch  of 

Mr.  Caoaing  to,  on  the  State  of  Spain 

in  1823,  App.,  758. 
Maritime  Capture.     See  Capture, 
Maritime  Law,  Declaration  respecting, 

signed  bj  all  the  Great  Powers,  at 


Marriages   (Spanish  the,)  Diacu! 
upon,  674.  Correspondence  relating 

Marriot's  Formnlary,  690,  619,  G31, 
632,  633  Case  of  the  Dutch  Ships 
considered  by,  309. 

Marshall,  Custody  of  Prize,  during 
Suit  for  Condemnation  in,  563. 
Commis''ion  for  Vhlioery  of  Cargo, 
usually  directed  to,  631,  Sale  of 
the  Cargo  under  Commission  of 
Court,  generally  by  the,  634. 

On  Insurances,  252,  519. 

Marshall's  (Ameriean)  Reports.  See 
Reports,  List  of. 

Karshall's  Court,  Jurisdiction  of  the. 


I3T,  140,  142,  163,  203,  224,  247, 
249,  275,  27T,  280,  281,  282,  284, 
285,  286,  287,  288,  3G5,  380,  419, 
,      469. 

,  Becueil  de  Traitga,  225,  226, 

266,  268,  269,  274,  284,  285,  238, 
289,  290,  291,  292,  309,  310,  316, 
380,  436,  443,  468,  469,  483,  484, 
661. 

,  (Supplement,)  362, 365, 380, 

412,  709. 

,  On  Captures,  490. 

,  Pr6cis   de  Droit  des   Gens, 

320,  322,  461,  6.^8,  669. 

,  Essai  concemant  lea  Arma' 

tears,  lea  Prises,  et  surtout  les  Ec 
prises.  A  Gottingue  (1795  ;)  Trans 
lation,  by  T,  Harlweil  Home ;  Lon 
don  (1801,)  505,512,513,514,616, 
517,  528,  529,  546,  643. 

and   De   Cussy,   Reeueil   de 

Trait^a  et  do  Conventions,  448. 

Martens  (G.  F.  Von,)  Ueber  die 
Erneuerung  der  VerfrSge  in  den 
Friedenschllissen  der  EuropUischen 
Machte  (Gottingen,  1797,)  660, 661, 
663. 

Martin  (Sir  Henry,)  cited  as  to  Prac- 
tice of  English  Prize  Courts  with 
respect  to  Conflseation  of  Neutral's 


Goods  foundamongGoodaof  Enemy, 
271. 

Martinique,  Blockade  of, — Decision 
of  Sir  W.  Grant  on,  388. 

Massachusetts'  (American)  Reports. 
See  Reports,  List  of. 

Mbss6,  Le  Droit  Commercial  dans  sea 
Rapports  arec  le  Droit  des  Gens  et 
le  Droit  Civil,  42,  202,  203,  221. 

Master  of  the  Rolls,  Judgment  of,  in 
1830,  on  the  Treaty  of  1794,  between 
England  and  the  United  Stales,  re- 
lative to  American  Subjects  holding 
Lands  in  England,  671.  Speech  of 
(1802)  on  the  Definitive  Treaty  of 
Peace  with  France,  App.,  858. 

Master  of  Ship,  Intention  of,  and  Des- 
tination of  Ship,  considered  in  refer- 
erenee  to  Breach  of  Blockade,  400, 
See  Blockade.  Complicity  of  the 
Owners  of  Cargo,  with  tie  Act  of, 
407.  Evidence  of,  in  Suit  in  Prize 
Court,  591.  How  far  Owners  of 
Ship  and  Cargo  bound  by  Acts  oft 
614.  Deviating  into  a  blockaded 
Port,  ib.  Carrying  contraband 
Goods,  ib.  Owner  of  Cargo,  not 
generally  bound  by  Act  of,  except 
in  certain  Cases,  615.  When  deemed 
authorized  Agent  of  Owners  of 
Cargo,  ib.  Of  non-commisaioned 
Merchant  Ship,  making  an  illegal 
Capture,  Owners  not  responsible, 
617. 

Masts,  considered  as  Contraband,  357. 
See  Contraband. 

Maule  and  Selwyn's  Reports.  See  Re- 
ports, List  of. 

Mazarin  (Cardinal,)  of  Prance,  Repri- 
sals against  England,  24. 

Mecklenburgh  (Duke  of,)  Order  oi, 
respecting  Debt  due  from  Count  Von 
Hahu  to  Prince  of  Hesse-Cassel, 
712. 

■• ■  Court  of  Justice,  Decision 

of  on  game  Subject,  and  Confisca- 
tion ol  Debt  by  Najmleon  I.,  712. 

Mecklenburgh-Schwerin,  Treaty  of 
Commerce  with  France  (1799,)  269. 

Mediation  Despatchesof  Mr,  Canning 
on  the  State  of  Spain  in  1823,  and 
Meitaiion  of  Great  Britain,  App., 
"08  "61  See  also.  Treaty  as  \o  the 
Succession  to  the  Throne  of  Greece 
(1852,)  App.,  860. 

Mediator  between  Belligerents,  643. 

Mfimoire  RaisonnSe,  by  the  Prince  de 
Talleyrand,  on  the  Treatment  of  the 
King  of  Saxony  by  the  European 
Powers  in  1814,  App.,  781. 

Memoirs  of  the  Court  and  Cabinet  of 
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George  III.,  by  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, 165. 
Memorials    and     Correspondence     of 
Charles  James  Fox  (edited  by  Lord 
John  Ruasell,  London,  (1853,)  258. 
Menochius,  de  Pr£esnmp.,  714. 
Merchant  Ships,  Tranaftrof,  hy  Enemy 
during  War,  SOS.     See  Ships. 

(non-commissioned,) 

Master  of,  making  illegal  Capture, 
Owner  not  responsible,  617. 
Merlin,  Repertoire,  324,  336,  35G,  419, 
424,  452,  470,  480,  481,  499,  648, 
649. 
Metals    (un wrought,)    considered    as 
Contraband,  360.     See  Contraband 
Mexican  Blockade,  Debate  upon,  with 
reference  to  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht, 
676. 
Misconduct,   Forfeiture     of    Captors 

Title  to  Prize  by,  484. 
Milan  Decrees  (1807,)  249. 
MilitaryCourtsof  Judicature,  Remarks 

upon,  186. 
Stores,  considered  as  Contra- 
band, 361.    See  Contraband. 
Persons,  considered  as  Contra- 
band, 369.     See  Gontrabaud. 
Milton,  Sonnet  to  Sir  Henrj  Vane  the 

Younger,  224. 

M'Leod,  Case  of, — arrested  on  Charge 

of  Murder,  by  Americans,  during 

Disturbances  in  Upper  Canada,  51. 

Modern   Reports.     See  Reports,   List 

of. 
Molloy,  De  Jure  Karitimo,  25fi. 
Money  (Coinage,)  considered  as  Con- 
traband, 360.     See  Contraband. 
Monition  (in   Prize  Suit,)  Nature  of, 
689.     To  whom  directed,  ib.     Re- 
turn of,  ib.     How  served,  590. 
Mouiteur  (Le,)  402. 
Montagu  (General,)  Letter  from  Oliver 
Cromwell  to,  on  tie  Subject  of  Visit 
and  Search,  438. 
Montesquieu,  de  I'Esprit  dea  Lois,  25, 

41,  68,  119. 
Montpensier  (Dukeo^)  Considerations 
respecting  the  JTamage  of,  with  : — 
ference  to  Treaty  of  Utrecht  (Lc 
don  :  Ridgway,  1847,)  675. 
Moore's  Common  Pleas  Reports.     See 
Reports,  List  of.  Priv^  Council  Re- 
ports.    See  Reports,  List  of. 
and  Payne's  Reports.    See  Re- 
ports, List  of. 
Morning  Chronicle,  663,  674. 
Momington  (Lord,)  198. 
Morris   (Mr.,)  American  Minister  in 
France,  Extract  of  Letter  from  Mr. 
Jefferson   (American   Secretary   of 


Statfl)  to,  as  to  Doctrine  of  Free 
Ships,  Free  Goods,  254. 

Moser,Ver3uch,  226,246.  Vermischte 
Abbandlungen  aus  dem  Europe. 
Volkerrecbte,  663. 

Movable  Property,  Capture  of,  504, 
See  Postliminium,  Recapture,  &c. 
Legal  Presumption  arising  from  Si- 
lence in  Treaties  respecting,  652. 
See  Treaty  of  Peace.  Application 
of  Doctrine  of  Postliminium  to,  after 
Peace,  680,  734.  See  PoBtliminiura. 

Munroe  (Mr.)  Letter  of,  to  Lord  Mul- 
grave  (Sept.  23,  1805,)on  the  Rights 
of  Neutrals,  306.  Letter  (o,  from 
Mr  Pickering  (Sept.  12,  1795,)  on 
the  &nbject  of  Contraband,  347. 

Mun'iler,  Treaty  of  (1648,)  as  to  fur- 
nishing Aid  to  Enemies  of  either 
contracting  Parties,  210. 

N. 

Naples,  Withdrawal  of  French  and 
English  Ambassadors  from  (1856,) 
Preface,  p.  vi. 

Napoleon  I.,  Confiscation  of  Debts  and 
Domains  of  Hesse-Cassel  by,  708. 
Jerome  Bonaparte  made  King  of 
Westphalia  by,  709. 

National  Character,  of  Indivlduala,  in 
Time  of  War,  ascertained  by  the 
Place  of  their  Domicil,  114,  126, 
603.  See  Domicil.  Of  Prize  Pro- 
perty,  602.  Of  Ships,  606.  See 
Ships. 

Naval  Stores,  considered  Contraband, 
354,     See  Contraband. 

N^ade  (The,)  Case  of  Capture  as 
Prize  :  Judgment  of  Lord  Stowell, 
76, 

Necessity,  Ofiences  against  Interna- 
tional Law,  through,  61.  Of  Decla- 
ration of  War,  75.  Instances  cited 
against,  76. 

Negotiations  for  Peace,  by  whom  may 
be  made,  642.  Where  they  sliould 
be  carried  on,  643.  According  to 
what  Forms,  644. 

Neutrals,  Duty  of,  to  prevent  War  if 
poaaibie  between  States,  5.  Acting 
as  Mediators  between  other  States, 
ib.  Effect  of  War,  upon  the  Rights 
and  Duties  of^  201.  Strict  Impar- 
tiality must  be  maintained  by,  202, 
Allowing  Prizes  captured  by  one 
Belligerent  to  be  brought  into  the 
Ports  of,  203,  Furnishing  auxiliary 
Troops  to  one  Belligerent,  pursuant 
to  Treaty,  20,5.  Declaration  of  Ncu- 
tiality  by  Sweden,   respecting  pre- 
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sent  War  (1154-5  6)  between  Eng- 
iand,  F  &         -  inat  Russia, 

207.  Th  1  k  b  D  nmark,  209. 
Perm  tt  ?  E  1  tm  t  of  Troopa 
by  e  th  B  II  g  t  within  Terri- 
tory f  209  R  ht  f  to  stipulate 
to  fa       h  B  11       ent,  in  Time 

of  W       w  th  M  f  Assistance, 

209.    L  w    fE  rI    d  with  respect 


I   tm 


;,  212.     Fo- 


reign E  f  tni  t  A  t  213.  Assist- 
ing B  ihg  twitbM  neyor  Loans, 
&c.,  231,  Permitting  to  one  Belli- 
gerent Passage  through  Territory 
or  Waters  of,  224.  Treaties  relating 
thereto,  225.  Capture,  by  Belli- 
gerent, of  Enemy's  Ships  within 
Territoiry  or  Waters  of,  227,  Juris- 
diction of,  to  restore  Property  of  its 
own  Subjects,  brought  within  the 
Limits  of  i(s  own  Territory,  228.  No 
Power  to  enquire  into  the  Validity 
of  Capture,  ib.  Affair  of  Tsrceira; 
Ciyil  War  as  to  Throne  of  Portugal, 
Conduct  of  Great  Britain  in,  229. 
Bights  and  Duties  of,  with  respect 
to  covering  Enemy's  Goods,  238, 
Trading  with  Belligerent,  ih.  Dis- 
course on  the  Conduct  of  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain  to- 
wards neutral  Nations,  240.  Doc- 
trine of  Free  Ships,  Free  Goods,  240- 
253.  The  like,  Enemy's  Ships, 
Enemy's  Goods,  247.  Berlin  and 
Milan  Decrees,  and  British  Orders 
in  Council  as  to,  249,  250,  Fceneh 
Ordonnance,  Opinion  of  Sir  W. 
Grant,  upon,  251.  Consideration  of 
Treaties  from  1642  to  1854,  relating 
to  the.  Subject  of  Free  Ships,  Free 
Goods,  and  Enemy's  Ships,  Enemy's 
Goods,  257.  The  Armed  Neutrali- 
ties of  1730,  272.  Propositions  re- 
specting Nentral  Vessels  and  Ene- 
my's Goods,  contained  in  New  Rus- 
sian International  Code  (1780,)  274. 
Interval  between  the  Armed  Neu- 
tralities, 27  T,  Conduct  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Neutralities  in 
relation  thereto,  279.  Origin  of 
Second  Armed  Neutrality,  285.  Pe- 
riod between  Dissolution  of  Second 
Armed  Neutrality  and  War  with 
Russia  (1854,)  289.  Argumentfrom 
the  Silence  of  Treaties  on  the  Sub 
ject  of  Free  Ships,  Free  Goods,  &c., 
290.    Waiver  of  belligerent  Rights 

K  England  during  Alliance  with 
auce  in  War  against  Russia,  292, 
and  Preface,  p.  vi.  Privilege  of 
Neutral    Flag    covering    Enemy's 


Goods,  not  to  extend  to  fraudulent 
Use  of  that  Flag  to  cover  Enemy's 
Property  in  Ship,  296.  Miscel- 
lanoons  Points  respecting  the  Ships 
and  Goods  of  Nations  with  whom 
Treaties,  authorizing  the  Maxim  of 
Free  Ships,  Free  Goods,  Ac,  sub- 
sist, 296.  Carrying  on  a  Trade  with 
Belligerent  in  Time  of  War,  from 
which  probibitod  in  Time  of  Peace. 
See  Coasting  Trade,  Colonial  Trade, 
&c.  Their  Right  to  trade  with  belli- 
gerents in  Time  of  War,  in  all  Things 
excepting  Contraband,  and  to  block- 
aded Ports,  315,  See  Contraband. 
Duty  of  Nentral  States  respecting 
Prizes,  425.  Consequences  to,  of 
resisting  Right  of  Visit  and  Search, 
434.  Property  of,  on  hoard  armea 
Ship  of  Enemy,  for  Purpose  of  re- 
sisting Visit  and  Search,  440.  Cap- 
tures made  within  Territory  of,  456, 
457.  Condemnations  by  belligerent 
Tribunal,  sitting  in  neutral  Countrv, 
470.  British  Prize  Court,  as  regards 
Interests  of  Foreigners,  do  not  en- 
quire into  Suf&eieney  of  Sentence 
passed  by  a  neutral  Court,  476,  Cap- 
tures made  within,  and  in  violation 
of,  neutral  Jurisdiction,  47T.  Juris- 
diction of  Neutral,  to  tiy  Questions 
of  Captures  made  within  its  own 
Waters  and  brought  within  its  own 
Porta,  479.  Ditto,  where  the  cap- 
tured Vessel  belongs  to  the  neutral 
StatewithinwhosePorts  it  is  brought, 
ib.  Treaties  altering  the  general 
International  Law  respecting  the 
Non-interference  of  Neutrals  as  to 
Prizes  brought  into  Ports  of,  483. 
See  Captures,  With  respect  to  the 
Right  of  Jms  Postiiminii,  503.  Re- 
capture of  Prize  by,  627.  Right  of 
Belligerent  to  deliver  captured  Pro- 
perty of,  on  Ransom,  53U.  Neutral- 
ity of  Prize,  Onus  of  Proof  on  Clai- 
mant, 601.  Besiding  in  Enemy's 
Country,  paying  Taxes,  &c.,  loses 
his  Neutrality,  604.  Consul  residing 
and  trading  in  Enemy's  Country, 
deemed  aBelligerentof  thatCouotiy, 
ib.  Ship  purchased  by,  bnt  engaged 
habitually  in  Enemy's  Trade,  607. 
Ships  may  be  botuljide  purchased 
by  Neutral  from  Belligerent  in  Bel- 
ligerent's Porta.  See  prxsertim  ^OT 
Law  on  this  Point,  the  Judgment  of 
the  Privy  Council  in  "  The  Ariel," 
in  the  Addenda  at  the  Beginning  of 
this  Volume.  Interest  of,  in  Cargo 
captured  in  iransiiu,  G08.    Allow- 
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ance  of  Fceigitage  to,  by  Prize 
Court,  622.  Ditto  of  Adventure  and 
persona!  Expenses  to  Master  of  nen- 
tra!  Ship,  627.  Power  of  Conqneror 
to  seize  Debts  of  Belligerent  situated 
in  Territory  of,  694. 

Neutral  Merchant,  trading  with  Ene- 
my, or  in  Enemy's  Country,  during 
War,  130. 

States,  how  affected  by  War, 

103.     See  Neutral. 

Neutrality.    See  Neutral, 

Newcastle  (Duke  of,)  Latter  from,  to 
the  King  of  Prussia  {1T53),  as  to 
Repristds,  kc,  14, 15. 

Nicholl  (Sir  J.),  Letter  of  to  Mr.  Jay, 
American  Miaiater,  on  the  Principles 
and  Practice  of  Prize  Courts,  551, 
596,  620,  622,  623,  626,  626, 

Non-commisioned  Captors.     See  Cap- 

NoodtDePactis,  164. 

Normanby  (Lord),  Correspondence  as 

to  the  Spanish  Marriages,  674. 
North  America.  Se«  America,  (United 

States  of.) 
Norway.     See  Sweden. 
NotiUcation,  Blockade  by,  384.     See 

Blockade, 

O. 

Obligations,  &c.,  contracted  between 
Subjects  of  Belligerent  States  before 
breaking  out  of  War,  how  affected 
by  War  and  subsequent  Peace,  666, 
T,15;     See  also  Postliminium. 

Obligationes  ex  delicto,  48. 

Occupation  of  Territory,  distinguished 
from  Conquest,  653,  682.  Definition 
of,  682.  Of  Incorporeal  Things, 
685, 

Olmeda,  653. 

Ompteda,  638. 

Ordenanna  para  navegar  en  Corso 
(1621),  545. 

Orders  in  Council  (British)  of  1834,  as 
to  Privateering  during  War  with 
Russia,  427.  As  to  Eloekade  of 
French  Ports  (1807),  250,  411, 416. 
Letter  of  Joseph  Phillimore,  L,L  D., 
respecting,  249.      Prohibiting    Ex- 

Sortation  of  Contraband  Articles 
uring  War  with  Russia  (1854), 
361. 
Orders  in  Council  (of  1664),  respecting 
Visit  and  Search,  430.  Conflicting 
with  general  Principles  of  Interna- 
tional Lav,- ;  decision  of  Lord  Stow- 
ell  on  the  Duty  of  Prize  Courts, 
637. 


Ordinances.     See  Ordonnances. 

Ordonnance  de  la  Marine  (par  Valin), 
Provisions  in,  respecting  Reprisals, 
171.  Referred  to,  247,  248,  481, 
612,  532,  564,  569,  570,  572,  586, 
687,  58H,  591,  592,  593,  595,  600, 
629, 632. 

Ordonnance  du  Eoi  concernant  les 
prises  faites  par  les  ^aiaaeanx,  fri- 
gates et  autres  bltimens  de  S.  M. 
dul5  Juin,  1757,492. 

Ordonnances  of  Louis  XIV.  as  to  Time 
of  PoBBcaaion  necessary  for  vesting 
Right  of  Capture,  465,  Relative  to 
the  Porta  into  which  Prizes  captured 
should  be  bronght,  467.  Of  Spain, 
on  the  Subject  of  Recapture,  513. 
Of  Holland,  514.  Of  Denmark,  516. 
Of  Sweden,  517. 

Ortolan,  Diplomatie  de  la  Mer,  13, 25, 
26,361,419. 

Ottoman  Empire.     See  Turkey. 

Oude,  Annexation  of.  Preface,  p.  Ti. 

Overtures  for  Peace,  by  whom  maybe 
made,  643,      See  also  Negotiations. 

Ovidius,  281,  639. 

Owen's  Reports.     See  Reports,  List  of. 

Ownersof  Vessels,  National  Character 
of,  in  respect  to  Suits  for  Prize,  603. 
.See  Domic il.  Howfar  bound  byilje- 
gal  Acta  of  Master  of  Ship,  614.  See 
MasterofShip.  Of non-coramission- 
ed  Merchant  Ships,  not  responsible 
for  illegal  Capture  by  Master,  617. 

P. 

Pacifieo  (M.),  See  Don  Pacifico. 
Palmerston  (Lord),  Correspondence  as 

to    the    Bpani&h     Marnages,    674. 

Speech  in  Debate  on  the  Mexican 

Blockade,  676. 
Pando  (De).  Elementos  del  Derecho 

Internacional    ol^ra    posluma,  652, 

653,  733. 
Paponius,  Eeeueil    d'Arr&ts  notables 
de  France, 


706. 

Parker's  Reports.  See  Reports,  List 
of. 

Parliamentary  Debates.  S''e  Hansard, 

History     of   England, 

278,  289. 

Passport.     See  Safe  Conduct. 

Peace,  Re-establishment  of,  after  War, 
638.  Ditto  by  Treaty,  642.  By 
whom  Overtures  for,  may  be  made, 
643,  Where  Negotiations  for,  should 
be  carried  on,  ib.  According  to 
what  Rules  they  should  be  carried 
on,  644.     When  Treaty  of,  takes 
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Effect,  644.  Captures  made  after, 
G45.  Effect  of  Treaty  of,  upon  Mat- 
ters of  Public  Hioht,  650.  See 
Treaty  of  Peace.  Effect  of,  upon 
Treaties  made  prior  to  tlie  War, 
660.  Grant  oi  Amnesty  on  Return 
of,  699.  Where,  how,  and  under 
■what  Limitations  Doctrine  of  Fo^ 
limiaium  ma;  be  applied  to  States 
and  Su^'ecta,  on  Return  of,  680. 
Effect  0^  upon  private  Sights,  JVo- 
peril/,  and  Contracts  of  Subjeeta, 
728.  Effect  of  Con^iiesl  on  Allegi- 
ance of  Subjects,  737.  How,  and  by 
what  Causes  Jt  may  be  broken,  744. 

Persons,  Status  of,  Application  of  Doc- 
trine of  Postliminium  to  the,  729. 

Peter's  United  States  Reports.  See 
Reports,  List  of. 

Pfeiffer,  in  Wiefem  Bind  Regiecung- 
ahandlungen  eines  Zwischenherr- 
scliers  fur  den  rechtmassigcn  Begeu- 
tea  nach  dessen  Buekkehr  verbmd- 
lich  (1819),  681,  702. 

,  Daa  Becht  der  Kriegserober- 

nng  in  Beziehung  aus  Staatscapita- 
lien,  685,  686,  687,  688,  689,  690, 
692,  694,  697,  700,  701,  703,  704, 
706,707,708,709,710,711. 

Phillimore  (Joseph)  Speech  of,  on 
Foreign  Bnliatment  Bill  (1819), 
213.  Speech  on  the  Conduct  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  Affair  of  Ter- 
ceira),  236.  Letter  of,  on  the  Orders 
in  Council  (1812),  238,  249.  Re- 
flections on  the  Nature  and  Extent 
of  the  License  Trade  by,  249. 

(Mr.  J.  G.),  Motion  in  the 

House  of  Commons,  as  to  Waiver 
by  England  of  Ei^ht  of  seizing  Une- 
mf/'s  Goods  in  Iwatral  Ships  (July, 
(1854),  293. 

Pickering  (Mr.),  Letter  of,  to  Mr. 
Pinckney,  on  Neutral  Veaaels  car- 
rying Enemy's  Goods,  256.  Letter 
to  Mr.  Pinckney  (Jan.  16,  1797), 
349. 

Pinckney  (Mr.)  Letter  of,  to  Mr.  Jef- 


Pickering  to  (Jan.  16,  1797),  349. 
,  Marsliall  and  Gerry,  Letter 

of,  to  the  French  Government  (Jan. 

1798),  respecting  Neutral  Vessels 

carrying  Enemy's  Goods,  256,  350. 
Pirates,  Ships  carried  from,  Law  of 

Spain,  513.      Sec  Capture,  Becap- 
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Pistoje  (De),  et  Duverdy,  Traits  dea 
Prises  Maritimes,  dans  lequel  on  a 
a  rfefondu  en  partie  le  Traits  da  Va- 
lin,  en  I'appropriant  ii  la  Legisla- 
tion Nouvelle  (Paris,  18S5),  247, 
248,  325,  326,  356,  418,  467,  469, 
470,  479,  480,  481,  482,  483,  505, 
510, 511, 512, 543, 544,545,  565. 

Pitch,  considered  as  Contraband,  857. 

Pitt  (Mr.)  Commercial  Treaty  between 
France  and  England  (1787),  546. 

Plato  citedj  747. 

Pleadings  in  Prize  Court,  Nature  of, 
588.  Special  Allegation  not  neces- 
sary, ib.  Filing  Ubd,  589.  Moni- 
tion to  appear,  ib.  Notice  to  be 
given  by  Captors  of  Arrival  of  Prize 
in  Port,  590.  Prize  Master  to  deli- 
ver up  all  Papers  found  on  board 
Vessel,  ib.  Examination  of  Master, 
Crew,  &c.,  of  Prize,  591.  See  Evi- 
dence, &c.  B'urther  Proof,  597.  See 
Further  Proof  Sentence  of  Court, 
617.     See  Sentence. 

Polybii,  Histor.  Excerptse  Legationes, 
504,  703. 

Pompey,  War  of,  with  Csesar,  704. 

Ponceau  (M.  Dn).      See  Dn  Ponceau. 

Pope  (The),  Concordat  with  Austria, 
See  Prefeee,  p.  iii. 

Portalis  (M.),  523,  564,565. 

Porte,  Captors  in,  408.  To  which 
captured  Property  may  be  taken, 
466.  Prize  taken  into  Neutral  Porta, 
479.  Treaties  altering,  as  between 
contracting  Parties,  the  general  In- 
temationtJ  Law,  respecting  the  Non- 
inteference  of  Neutrals  as  to  Prizes 
brought  into  their  Porta,  483.  Ves- 
sels seized  in,  in  England,  belong  to 
Lord  High  Admiral,  566.  Under 
Blockade.  See  Blockade.  Foreign, 
Evidence  taken  in,  in  Matters  of 
Prize,  595,  602.  See  Evidence. 
Ship  deviating  into  Blockaded  Port, 
614. 

Portugal,  Civil  War  between  Donna 
Maria  11.  and  Don  Miguel,  as  to  the 
Throne ;  Conduct  of  Great  Britain 
intheAfrairofTeroeira,229.  Treaty 
with  England  (1654),  refen'ing  to 
Doctrine  of  Free  Ships,  Free  Goods, 
&c.,  263.  Ditto  with  EuEsia,(1798), 
285.  Ditto  with  Great  Britain 
(1810),  relating  to  Commerce  and 
Navigation,  290,  378.  Ditto,  ditto, 
(1842),  291.  Ditto  Tvith  Cromwell, 
(1654),  291,  483.  Ditto  with  Hoi- 
land  (1661),  as  to  Captures,  483. 

Postliminium,  with  respect  to  Perao/w, 
502.     Ditto  to   Things,  ib.     Right 
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of,  cannot  be  enforced  In  neutral 
Coantry,  503.  Different  Principle 
applied  respecting  Persons,  504.  As 
to  movable  and  immovable  Property, 
504-682.  Where,  how,  and  under 
what  Limitationa  Doctrine  of,  may 
be  applied  to  States  and  Subjects  oq 
Return  of  Peace,  680.  Bespecting 
Debts,  &c.,  of  Enemy  seized  by  Con- 
queror, 686.  International  Practice 
as  to,  700.  Cases  illustrative  of,  ib. 
Case  of  the  Debta  and  Domains  of 
Hesse-CaBse!,  708,  719,  Decisions 
of  English  Courts,  concerning  Right 
of  confiscating  public  and  private 
Debts  of  Enemy,  720,  Ditto  in  Case 
of  Wolf -v.  Oxholm,  721.  Ditto, 
Opinions  of  Authorities  npon  which 
Judgment  founded,  T22.  Decisions 
aa  to  Eight  of  Foreigners,  or  Indi- 
viduals who  have  changed  their 
national  Character,  to  claim  for  Com- 
pensation for  Property  confiscated, 
aa  Subjects  of  their  original  Country 
to  which  such  Compensation  is  to  be 
pdd,  725.  Ditto  as  to  Right  of 
Corporations  in  foreign  Countries, 
726.  Country  re  conquered  from 
Enemy,  ib.  Doctrine  of,  as  to  pri- 
vate Persons,  Bights,  and  Property, 
which  have  been,  during  the  War, 
under  Dominion  of  Enemy,  and 
not  confiscated  by  the  State,  728. 
Its  application  to  the  personal  Sta- 
tus, "129.  Ditto,  to  immovable  Pro- 
perty, 731.  Ditto,  to  movable  Pro- 
?etty,  734.  Obligations,  such  as 
yebts,  Ac,  contracted  before  the 
War,  735.  Be  Captives  et  Fostli- 
minio,  et  redemptis  ah  Aostibus,  Ex- 
tract from  Yoel,  Comm.  ad  Pandect, 
App.,  776. 

Pothier,  Trait6  du  Droit  de  Propri6f^, 
161,  345,  525,  532,  564,  579,  614. 

Practice  in  Courts  of  Prize  Tribunals, 
general  Outline  of,  551.  Respecting 
Power  of  Conqueror  over  incorpo- 
real Things,  700. 

Pratt's  (Dr.,)  Story's  Law  of  Prize, 
407,  518,  551,  592-598. 

Preemption,  Doctrine  of,  as  applied  io 
Cases  of  Contraband,  362.  See  Con- 
traband, Rate  of  Value  payable  to 
Owners  of  captured  Property  by 
Captors,  363.  Decision  of  Lord 
Stowell  respecting,  ib. 

President  (American,)  Proclamation 
of  Neutrality  (April  22,  1793,)  350. 

Presumption,  leffol,  from  Siknee  in 
Treaties.  See  Treaty  of  Peace, 
652. 


Presumptive  Evidence,  what  is,  of 
Enemy's  Property  in  Prize,  596. 

Preussisches  Landrecht,  381. 

Prisoners  of  War,  Treatment  of,  by 
Belligerent,  143.  Eansom  for,  144. 
See  Ransom. 

Pritchard's  Analytical  Digest  of  Cases 
decided  in  the  High  Court  of  Admi- 
ralty, 312,  396. 

Private  Debts  of  Enemy.  See  Debts 
of  Enemy,  War,  &c, 

armed   Vessels,   Liability  for 

Damages  for  wrongful  Captures,  &c., 
579. 

Biffhts,  Persons,  Property,  i^c. 

Application  of  Doctrine  of  Postlimi- 
nium to,  723. 

Privateers,  Letters  of  Marque  carried 
by,  137.  Vessels  used  as,  though 
not  actually  so  employed  as,  at 
Time  of  Capture,  not  within  Terms 
of  Capitulation  protecting  private 
Property  generally,  177.  Public 
Property  seized  by,  after  having  been 
ceded  by  Capitulation,  but  not  taken 
Possession  of  by  first  Captors,  177. 
Captures  made  by,  427.  Speech  of 
Lord  Grenville  (November,  1801} 
on  the  Subject  of,  ib.  Bule  respect- 
ing their  sharing  in  joint  Captures, 
489.  Reward  to,  for  Recaptures, — 
Law  of  Holland,  513. 

Privy  Council,  Judicial  Committee  of 
the.  Jurisdiction  of,  in  Matters  of 
Booty  and  Prize,  192-197.  Consti- 
tution of  Court  of,  549. 

Prize  of  War  {See  also  Booty,)  Resti- 
tution of,  when  captured  before  De- 
claration of  War,  84.  Taken  during 
War,  belong  to  the  Crown  or  Exe- 
cutive, 189.  Crown  may  dispose 
thereof  as  it  thinks  fit,  190.  Claims 
respecting,  not  triable  in  any  Muni- 
cipal Court,  but  in  Court  of  Admi- 
ralty, 193.  Jurisdiction  of  High 
Court  of  Admiralty  ia  Matters  of, 
197.  Kentrals  permitting  Prizes 
captured  by  one  Belligerent,  to  be 
brought  into  their  Ports,  203.  See 
Captures.  Capture  and  Becapture 
of,  503.  Restoration  of;  to  Owners 
upon  Recapture,  503,  Salvage  Re- 
ward payable  upon,  507.  Recapture 
after  Abandonment  of  Prize  by  Cap- 
tor, 507,  526.  When  it  legally  vests 
in  Captor,  509.  Private  or  munici- 
pal Laws  of  States  as  to  Reward  to 
Recaptors  on  Restoration  of,  510- 
518.  Decisions  ofEnglish  and  North 
American  Prize  Courts  on  same 
Subject,  518.     Several  Recaptures, 
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521.  See  Recaptures,  &q.  Ransom 
of,  529.  Payment  of  Duties  npon, 
562,  Custody  of,  during  Snit,  563. 
Rights  and  Duties  of  Captors  in  re- 
spect to  Suit  tbr,  ib.  Captors  injur- 
ing, neglecting,  &c,,  vessel,  Ac, 
5T0.  Dam^es  for  wrongfiil  Cap- 
ture, Injury,  &c.,  when  given  or-  re- 
fused, ib.  Captors  neglecting,  &g  , 
to  bring  in  Prize  for  Adjudication 
liow  compelled,  381.  Bigbts  and 
Duties  o£^  Ciaimanta  in  respect  to 
Conductof  Suit  for,  582.  Ste  Claim 
auts.  Condemned  for  want  of  Claim, 
587.  National  Character  of,  depends 
upon  that  of  Owners,  &c ,  ti03  See 
Domicil.  Proceeds  of,  Jurisdiction 
of  Priae  Court  over,  610  Cases 
(List  of)  relating  to  Distribution  of, 
636.  Delivery  of  Priae  on  Bail, 
634.    SeeBeil 

Prize  Act  (English,)  IT  &  18  Vict.  c. 
18,  459,  500,  519,  531,  529,  733. 

Agents,  Cases  (List  of)  relating 

to,  637. 

Priae  Courts.     See  Prize  Tribunals. 

English,)  Reports  of  Cases 

in.     See  Beports,  List  of. 

Master,— to  deliver  up  to   Com- 

raisEioner  all  Papers  found  on  board 
Prize,  690.     See  Captors,  &e. 

Priae  Tribunals, — Practice  and  Juris- 
diction of  Courts  in  England,  185, 
Opinion  of  Tribunals  of  North  Ame- 
rica on  the  Rights  of  Ships  at  Sea, 
423.  Ditto,  on  the  Subject  of  sum- 
moning Ships  to  undergo  Yisif  and 
S^areh,  429.  Decisions  of,  on  the 
Subject  of  Recapture,  618.  Gene- 
ral Character  and  Duty  of,  553. 
Duty  of,  described  by  Lord  Stowell, 
536,  537,  538.  Orders  in  Council 
conflicting  with,  general  Principles 
of  Internationa!  Law ;  Decision  of 
Lord  Stowel!,  537.  Ditto  Decisions 
of  Sir  James  Mackintosh  and  Lord 
Mansfield,  539,  540,  Constitution 
of,  in  different  States,  542.  Ditto 
in  the  United  States  of  North  Ame- 
rica, 542.  Ditto  in  France,  643. 
Ditto  in  Holland,  646.  Ditto  in 
England,  547.  Practice  of  European 
States  to  issue  Proclamation  and 
Edicts  on  the  Subject  of  Priae  in 
Time  of  War,  547.  Registrar  of 
Court  of,  Qnalifications  requisite  for, 
547.  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council,  Constitution  of  Court 
549.  Principles  and  Practice  of, 
general  Outline,  .'J51.  Distribution 
of  the  Subject  under  different  Heads, 


660.  Custody  of  Priae  captured 
pending  Litigation  as  to  Legality  of 
Seizure,  561.  JVocm*  aniFraciice 
of  Court,  563.  Rights  and  Duties 
of  the  Captors  in  reference  to  Suit, 
5G3,  Mode  of  proceeding  ag^nst 
Captors  for  Damages  for  Injury, 
Neglect  &c.,  in  regard  to  Prize,  573. 
Within  what  Time  Snit  must  be 
brought,  o76.  Mode  of  proceeding 
io  compel  Captors  to  bring  in  Prize 
for  Adjudication,  581,  Rights  and 
Duties  of  Claimants  in  respect  to 
the  Conduct  of  Suit,  582.  Sfee  Claim- 
ants Pleadings  in  Suit.  See  Plead- 
ings Evidence  in  Suit,  Some  of 
captured  Crew  must  be  examined, 
viae  prcBserliM  the  Gerasimo,  the 
Aspasia,  and  the  Achilles;  Judg- 
ments in  the  Addenda  at  the  Segin- 
mng  of  this  Volume.  See  Evidence. 
Sentence  of.  See  Sentence.  Extent 
of  Jurisdiction  of,  627.  Ditto  to 
decide  who  shall  be  Captors  to  share 
in  Distribution  of  Prize,  630.  May 
decree  Unlivery  of  Cargo,  631.  See 
Cargo.  Also  delivery  of  Cargo  on 
Bail,  633.  See  Bail,  Cargo,  &c. 
Jurisdiction  of,  over  Freight,  Argu- 
ment of  Lord  Stowell  (when  Queen's 
Advocate)  in  Smart  t.  Wolff.  App.. 
767. 

Proclamation  of  War,  Necessity  for,  96. 

Proctor,— to  the  Admiralty,  666.  Ap- 
pointment of  a,  in  Suits  for  Priae,  684. 

Proof  in  Prize  Causes,  Modes  of.  688. 
See  Evidence,  Further  Proof,  Ac. 

Property  of  Enemy,  Effect  of  War 
upon,  115.  Right  of  confiscating, 
136.  Wrongfully  seized  6e/OT-e  War, 
must  be  restored,  136.  SeeOapture, 
Postliminium,  ic. 

Proprietary   Interest  in    Cargo,     See 

Provisions  considered  as  Contraband, 
335.  Declaratory  Memorial  (1793) 
of  Great  Britain  to  Denmark  respect- 
mg  its  Trade  with  Franca  during 
War  with  England,  ib.  Counter- 
declaration  of  Denmark,  339.  Ques- 
tion between  Great  Britain  and  Ame- 
rica as  to  alleged  illegal  Captures 
of,  by  the  former,  346.  Law  of 
America  relating  to,  346.  Judgment 
of  Lord  Stowell  respecting  Things 
aacipiMavel  permission  US&  and  un- 
manu&ctured  Articles,  360.  Cir- 
cumstances governing  Character  of, 
350.  When  conv^ed  to  a  neutral 
Port,  but  for  the  Use  of  a  Belliger- 
ent, 362. 
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Proasia,  Reprisals  by,  against  Eng- 
land(1752)by  Non-payment  of  Loan, 
26.  Invasion  by,  of  Territories  of 
Austria  and  Saxony,  withoiit  Decla- 
ration of  War,  88.  Answer  to  Me- 
morial (1T33)  of,  256.  Treaty  of, 
with  America  (1185,)  211.  Ditto 
(1799,)  284.  Prussian  Law  cilfid, 
381.  Treaty  of  (Paris)  Peace  with 
Bnsaifl  (1854,)  App.,  813. 

Public  Debts  of  Enemy,  Power  of  Con- 
queror to  seize,  690.  Decisions  of 
Englisli  Courts  rospecting  Right  of 
Confiscating,  720.  Shipe  of  War, 
Rule  Respecting  their  sharing  in 
joint  Captnres,  491.  Statute  relating 
to  the  Proportionment  of  Shares, 
500. 

Pnchta  Institutes,  502,  503,  734. 
uffendorf.  Do  Jure  Natune  et  Gen- 
tium, 15,60,75, 116,  139,  195,218, 
687, 688, 702, 731.  Letter  o^  in  J. 
Groningii,  Bibliotheca  Unireraalis, 
315. 

Piitter,  Beitraf;e,  jx.  s.  w.,  142. 

Pyrenees,  Treaty  of  the,  between 
France  and  Spain,  442. 


s  Advocate,  his  Functions,  &c., 


Quintilian,   Oratorical    Institutes    of, 
700,  723. 


Randolph  (Mr.)  Letter  to  Mr.  Ham- 
mond (May  1,  1794)  on  the  Subject 
of  Contrafaand,  375.  Letter  to  Mr, 
Adot,  [July  6, 1795,)  349. 

Ransom  of  hisoners  of  War,  168. 
Who  may  demand,  ib.  Stipulation 
B3  to  Price  0^  159.  Prisoner  dying 
before  Ransom  paid,  ib.  Ditto  res. 
cued,  after  Ransom  agreed  upon, 
but  before  Liberty  granted,  ib.  Ditto 
released  upon  condition  of  procuring 
Release  of  another,  ib.  Sosfage 
given  for  Release  of  Prisoner,  159. 
Law  of  S.  A.  United  States  as  to,  ib. 

■-^ of  Ships,  &e.,  allowed  by  the 

general  Maritime  Law,  529.  Judg- 
jieiit  of  Mr.  Justice  Story  upon  the 
geueralLaw  of,530.  Vessel  taking 
.op  board  a  Cargo  from  Enemy's  Ship 
ou  pretence  of,  613. 

Rastel's  Entries,  99. 

iRaymond's  [Lord),  Reports.  SeeRe- 
pexts.     List  of. 


EayneTa)  (De),  Instit.  de  la  Nature  et 
dea  Gens,  96,  645,  653. 

Recapture. — Property  recaptured  by 
Fellow-subiecta,  or  Allies  of  origin^ 
Owner,  to  be  restored  to  him  upon 
certtun  Conditions,  503.  Doctrine 
oi  jus  postliminii  respecting  Persons 
and  Things,  502-504.  See  Postli- 
minium. Respecting  miyBahle  and 
immovable  Property,  504.  General 
Principles  of  International  Law 
upon  (he  Subject,  60B.  Conditions 
as  torestorinff,5Cn.  RewardtoRe- 
captor  on  restoration  to  owner,  ib. 
When  Prize  abandoned  by  Captor 
or  Recaptors,  507,  526.  When  ran- 
somed, 607.  Remarks  by  Bjnber- 
shoet  upon  Subject  of,  508.  When 
Prize  becomes  vested  in  Caplor,  509. 
Private  or  Municipal  Laws  of  States, 
relating  to,  510.  Ditto  of  France, 
ib.  Ditto  of  Spain,  513.  Ditto 
Holland,  515.  DittoDenmark,  516. 
Ditto  Sweden,  517.  Ditto  Hanse 
Towns,  ib.  Decisions  of  Prize 
Courts,  518.  Prize  Act  (English), 
17  &  18  Vict.  0.  18,  519.  Law  of 
America  relating  to,  521.  Ditto  by 
p2iblic  armed  or  private  Ship,  ib. 
What  constitutes  a  Vessel  of  War, 
OT  public  armed  Ship,  52\.  Rule 
as  to  Property  on  Ships  of  Allies 
recaptured,  523.  When  Salvage  is 
allowed,  or  may  be  claimed  for  Re- 
capture, ib.  Recapturing  Vessel 
neednotholdCi>mmi!!0»,ib.  Where 
several  Recaptures,  624.  Bights  of 
Captor  divested  by  Recapture,  Es- 
cape or  voluntar;/  Disdiarge,  527. 
Rate  of  Saliyage  in  (he  Discretion  of 
the  Court,  ilj.  Right  of  RetKnuc 
Cuttsrs  to  Salvage  upon  Capture,  or 
528.  Ditto  of  Sh^-Skip,  armed  at 
public  E^en8e,ib.  Certain  Clauses, 
&c.,  in  Treaties  considered  as  to 
their  Bearing  upon  this  Subject,  528. 
Right  of  Reeaptor  to  Reward  for, 
before  Capture  completed,  529. 
After  Prise  duly  vested  in  Captor, 
_firsl  Proprietor  no  Claim  to,  ib, 

Recueil  van  Zeezaken,  516. 

Register  (Annual).     See  Annual  Re- 

Registrar    of   Admiralty    and    Prize 

Court,   Qualifications   requisite  for, 

547. 
Eeid's  Essays  on  the  Power  of  the 

Human  Mind,  70. 
Remembrancer  [The),  153. 
Reports.     See  Listof,  attbe  Beginning 

of  this  Volume. 
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Heprisala,  10.  When  lawful,  11. 
General,  no  Distinction  between, 
and  Actual  War,  12,  Special,  what 
Causes  Jnstify  Recourse  to,  13.  In- 
jury may  be  of  an  active  or  passive 
Kind,  14.  May  be  of  negative  or 
positive  Character,  ib.  Letters  of, 
not  to  be  granted  without  full  Know- 
ledge of  the  Causes  for,  ib.  Causes 
cot  justifying  grantof,  ib.  Instances 
of  Provisions  m  Treaties,  as  to  Time 


France  respecting,  IT.  Ditto  of 
England,  18.  Statute  of  4  Hen.  V, 
c.  T,  respecting,  18.  To  whom  Let 
ters  of,  granted,  21.  Not  to  For- 
eigners, 22.  Who  may  grant,  ib. 
What  may  be  Subjecta  of,  23.  Am- 
hassadors  and tbeir  Property  exempt 
from,  ib.  Extent  of  Ownership  in 
Property  seized,  ib.  Persons  se.zfA 
entitled  to  good  Treatment,  ib. 
Seizure  of  Travellers,  a  Breach  of 
Faith,  24,  Seizures,  where  adjudi- 
cated upon,  24.  Practice  of  Nations 
as  to,  ib.  Seizure  of  a  British  Mer- 
chant Vessel  by  France,  during 
Time  of  Oliyer  Cromwell,  ib.  By 
Prussia  against  England,  by  Non- 
payment of  Loan,  25.  By  France 
against  England  {ITTS),  26,  By 
Britisb  Goyemment  against  King 
of  Two  Sicilies,  in  1840,  respecting 
Sulphur  Monopoly,  ib.  Motion  in 
Honseof  Commons  (1847)  for  Re- 
prisals ag^nst  Spain,  by  Holders  of 
unpaid  Spanish,  bonds.  29.  By  Eng- 
land against  Greece  (1850),— Case 
of  Don  Pacifico,ib.  Speech  of  Pre- 
sident (Jackson)  of  Norlb  Ame- 
rica, on  the  Subject  of  Reprisals 
against  France  (18S4),  33.  Not 
necessarily  a  Prelude  to  War,  44. 
Sometimes  reprehensible  when  War 
justifiable,  ib.  Admonitions  of  Gro- 
tius  on  the  Subject  of  Causes  of 
War,  ib.  Justifiable  Causes  of  War. 
See  War. 

Resistance  to  Visit  and  Search,  Con- 
sequence o^  434, 

Restitution,  Sentence  of,  in  Prize 
Court,  620.     -See  Sentence,  &c. 

Restoration  of  Prize,  503,  Salvage, 
Reward  payable  upon,  607.  See 
Recapture, 

Retorsion,  a  Means  of  Redress  for 
Breach  of  Comity,  8. 

Revenue  Cutter,  Right  to  share  in 
joint  Capture,  495.  Ditto  to  Sal- 
vage in  Cases  of  Capture  or  Becap- 
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ture  by,  523.     See  Capture,  Recap- 

Eevolu'tion  {French),  War  of  the,  com- 
menced without  previous  Dc  claration 
of  War  between  England  andFrance, 
93. 

Revue  de  Droit  Francais  et  Etranger 
(1840),  478. 

Reward  to  Recaptors,  upon  Restoration 
of  Prize  to  Owner,  507.  See  Recap- 
ture, Salvage,  &c. 

Rhodians,  the  Allies  of  the  Romans  in 
War  with  Syria,  703. 

Ripperda,  Seizure  o^  in  House  of 
British  Ambassador  at  Madrid,  and 
ulterior  Proeeedinga  between  Eng- 
lish and  Spanish  Courts,  80. 

Roads,  what  are  ;  Opinion  of  Lord 
Stowell,  399. 

Robinson's  Admiralty  Reports.  See 
Reports,  List  of. 

— Collectanea  Maritima.     See 

Collectanea  Maritima. 

Roman  Law,  Passages  referred  to : — 

Page 

Digest,     Lib.  1. 1  viii.  1,  685 

"  n.Lxiv.  164 


n.t. 


-  s.  2, 1 2, 


rv.t 

ii.  13, 

V.t. 

v.t 

Us, 

v.t 

iii.  25,  26 

v.t 

iii.  31, 

v.t 

iii.  38, 

XIX.  t  i, 
XX.  t 


11 


730 
690 


xx:.t.v.H.i2,?i, 

XXILt.vil,  56 

XSn.tvi.7,  54 

XXX.t.i.E.44,?5,  689 

XXX.t.i.s.84,§7,  ib. 

XXXn.t.i.59,  ib. 

XLLt.i.  461 

XLLt.i.s.3,0.  68J 

XLLt.i.5,  698 

XLLt.i.51,  132 

XLI.  t.  ii,  1,  461-652 

XLLt.iL3,  685 

XLLt.iii.s.4,J27,  ib. 

XLLt.iii.33,  692 

XLin.  t.  xvii.  651 

XLlX.t.xv.  132,680 

SLIX.t.xv.s.5,|l,  461 

XLIX.t.xv.12,       116,717 

XLIX.t.xv.19,  50Z 

XLIX.t.xv.24,  100 

XLIX.t. 


i.ll8, 


100 
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Peace  w'lh  and  Wtatern  Powers 
(ISOi  )  A]  I  813  D  tto  with  Tur 
tey  1  m  t  ut  Naval  Force  n  Black 
8  a  App  8  4  D  tt  with  Fran  e 
anlEngland  (185fj  )  astotheAlanl 
Islands  App  S'S 
Etttherf  rth  Institutes     o 


Safe  Conduct,— i  eisefo  Naturpof 
14b  By  whota  g  antel  14  Can 
not  be  transferred  b  Extent  ot 
b  0  ly  eludes  one  Person  n 
less  o  herw  se  spec  ficallj  expr  ssed 
b  ^\  hen  f,ranted  for  1  m  ted  T  me 
b  Grantee  p  evented  from  com 
plj  ng  w  th  Teems  of  on  a  count  of 
S  cknc33  &c  b  EeTOCat  on  of 
148      Construct  on  of   V 

8i  1  Clolh  cons  dered  as  Contraband 
357      "^ee  Contraband 

Sal  of  Cargo  ajie  Vnl  very  Com 
m  ss  on  for  633  An;  o  ntment  of 
Appra  sers  under  b  Invent  ry 
made  b  Coram  s^ioners  for  Sale 
how  ippo  nted  il  Sale  generally 
made  by  Marshall   634 

Salkelds  Peports      iSee  Reports  List 


Digest, 

Lib   L  t  sv"  50 

21S 

L  t  Kv     176 

11 

Codex 

Lib  I  t  x  V  q 
III  t  xh    9 

b" 

(ad  Exh  b 

714 

IV  t.  1x2 

(de  Cond    t  e-^  Lege 

b 

IV  t  XXX  V  5 

(Dep    t 

b 

IV  t  xl   ■> 

ol9 

V  t  YX-cv     '>'• 

{de  Adm  n   t   T  tor' 

U 

VIII  t  xl      4  1 

(de  ^  1  t ) 

14 

Xn  t  XXXV  (xxxvi)' 

1  fdeReMilit) 

11 

InstanUs,Ub  I  t  X     6 

60 

n  t   12 

694 

ILt  VI  14 

71J 

XI  t.    17 

652 

Nosdh,  XXII  c  V 

731 

Roam  considered  as  Contraband  367 
See  Contraband 

Eotteck  and  Welcher  s  Staats  Lex  ton 
708,709,717  718     IJ 

Rousseau,  Contrat  Soc  al   144 

Rule  of  1736  respect  ng  Neatrils 
carrying  on  Colon  al  and  Coast  ng 
Trade  of  Bell  gerent,  during  War 
Origin  and  Introduction  of  299 
Opinions  of  Junats  pon  306  "ye 
Colonial  Trade  ^c  B  sscU  on 
Crimes,  10!   HI 

(Lord    John )   Speech  of  on 

Conduct  of  Euss  an  Sold  ers  n  \^  ar 
against  England  and  France  [18i>4- 
6^  158. 

and  Mjlne's  Reports.  See  Re- 
ports, List  of. 

Russia, — dealing  with  Securities  of, 
during  War  with,  a  Misdemeanor, 
111,  Conduct  of  Troops  of,  in  put- 
ting tfl  Death  woundeS  Soldiers  of 
AlliesduringpreaentWat,  158.  Con- 
duct of,  in  respect  to  the  Armed 
Neutralities,  280,  Treaty  of  Com- 
merce with  England  (1797,)  285. 
Ditto  with  Portugal  (1798,)  285. 
Adoption  of  Second  Armed  Neu. 
trality,  286.  Treaty  of  Commerce 
with  England  (1801,)  288.  Speech 
of  Lord  (Jrenville  on  the  Convention 
■with  (Nov.  13, 1801,)  335.  Treaties 
with  England  relating  to  Contraband 
(1797  and  1801,)  375.  Treaty  of 
Peace  between  Great  Britain  and 
(July,  1812,)  378,  Protocol  of,  as 
to  the  Succession  to  the  Throne  of 
Denmark,  654.    Treaty  of  (Paris) 


of 


le 


i  to 


Sard  a  Sj  eech  of  S  r  l^m  s  Ma  k  n 
to  h  on  the  Annesat  on  of  Gen  1. 1 
1  0  185  Treaty  of  [Par  a)  Pea  e 
with  Russia  (1854,)  App,,  613,  Me- 
morandum of  the  Government  of, 
as  to  the  Sequestration  of  Property 
of  Lombardo-Venetian  Emigrants, 
having  become  Sardinian  Subjects, 
App.,  863. 

Savignj,  R.  R.,  55,  56. 

,  Recht,  des  Beaitaes,  693. 

Saxony,  Invasion  of,  by  Prussia,  with- 
out Declaration  of  by  War,  87.  MS- 
moire  Eaisonfie,  by  the  Prince  de 
Talleyrand,  on  the  Treatment  of  the 
King  of,  by  the  European  Powers, 
in  1814.  Appendix,  781.  Protest 
of  the  King  of  (Nov.  4th,  1814,)  on 
the  Subject,  App.,  784. 

Scarlett  (Sir  James,)  193. 

Schlegel,  on  the  Visitation  of  neutral 
Vessels  under  Convoy ;  Remarks 
upon,  by  Dr.  Croke,  245, 

Schmali!,  8,  44, 

SchmausB,  261. 

Schweikart,  Napoleon  und  die  Chiir- 
hessischen    Capitalachuldner    (Ko- 
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nigsberg,  1833,)  709,  710,  712,  713, 
714,  715,  716. 

Scott  jSir  W.)     See  Stowell  (Lord.) 

Sea,  Property  captured  at,  505.  See 
Prize,  Capture,  fee. 

S'orces,  joint   Captures  by,  mtt 

land  Forces,  499. 

Search, — Name  aesumcd  by  JWfer, 
Author  of  "  Light  of  Nature,"  cited, 
Tie. 

,  See  Visit  and  Search.  Provision 

in  Second  Armed  Neutrality,respect- 
ing  Ships  under  Convoy,  286. 

Securities  tor  Money,  &c.,  Power  of 
Conqueror  over,  as  attached  to  cap- 
tured Person,  688.     See  Conqueror, 

Seneca,  in  Epistolis,  6B5, 

Sentence  of  Prize  Court, — Title  io  Pro- 
perty founded  upon  invalid  Sentence, 
cured  by  eubsequent  valid  Sentence, 
475.  British  Prize  Court  as  regards 
Interests  of  Foreigners,  do  not  in- 
quire inlfl  SufEeienoy  of  Sentence  of, 
passed  by  a  neutral  Court,  476. 

,  Consideration  of  Subject  gene- 
rally, 617.  Where  Parties  to  Suit 
arc  dead,  618.  GeneraUy  by  an  in- 
terlooutoiT  Decree,  ib. 

oi  Acquittal,  619,    See  Acqui^ 

tal. 

of  Condemnation,  621. 

of  Bestitutioc,  620.  &e  Resti- 
tution. 

Shaksp^e  (Passages  from,)  cited,  18, 
46,  66,  73,  144. 

Sherly'a  Case,  100. 

Ship,  Sale  of,  by  Neutral  to  Belligerent 
for  War  Purposes,  considered  as 
Contraband,  360.  May  be  bon&ftde 
purchased  by  Neutral  from  Belliger- 
ent in  Belligerent  Ports.  Seepra- 
serHm,_  the  Judgment  of  the  Privy 
Council  in  the  Ariel,  in  Addenda  at 
theBeginningofthis Volume.  Penal 
Conseqnencesto,fbrBreachofBlock- 
ade,  405.  See  Blockade.  Nation- 
ality of,  606.  Deemed  to  belong  to 
Country  whose  Flag,  &c.,  it  carries, 
ib.  Purchaeed  by  Neutral,  hut  habit- 
nallyengaged  in  Trade  of  Enemy, 
ib.  Character  o^  generally  depends 
on  Residence  of  Owner,  ib.  Carry- 
iag  false  Colours,  ib. 

of  Enemy,  transferred  in  War, 

607.  Must  be  for  Valid  Considera- 
tion, ib.  Sale  unconditional,  608. 
Can  only  be  of  Merchant  Ships,  ib. 
Purchase  of  Enemy's  Ships  of  War 
by  Neutrals  invalid,  ib.  Enemy  con- 
tinuing to  have  any  Interest  in  Ship 
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vitiates  Contract,  ib.  How  far  Own- 
ers of,  and  of  Cargo,  bound  by  Acts 
of  Master  of,  614.  See  Master  of 
Ship. 

of  War,  what  constitutes  a,  591, 

Transfer  of  in  War,     See  Ships. 

Timber,  considered  as  Contra- 
band, 354.  Sec  Contraband,  Provi- 
sions, Ac.  Decision  in  French  Priae 
Courts  respecting,  355. 

Jhm'g  Papers,  Examination  of,  by 
Claimants  in  Snit  in  Prise  Court,  cut 
allowed,  586.  Prize  Master  to  de- 
hver  up  to  Commissioner  all  found 
on  board  Prize,  690.  Must  be  veri- 
fied by  Affidavit  to  become  Evidence, 
595. 


Shower's  Parliamentary  Cases,  1S3. 
See  Reports,  List  of. 

Silence  in  Treaties,  Legal  Presump- 
tion from,  652.  Effect  0^  654,  667. 
See  Treaty  of  Peace, 

Silesian  Loan,  134. 

Simulated  Papers,  Vessel  carrying. 
Cause  for  Condemnation,  617. 

Skinner's  Eeports.  See  Eeports,  List 
of. 

Slave  Trade,  Claim  of  England  to  de- 
tain and  Search  Vessels  suspected 
of  being  engaged  in  ;  Controversy 
with  America  in  respect  of,  420. 

SonndDues,  of  Denmark,  Prefece,  p.  X, 

Sovereign,  Prizes  captured  during  War 
enure  to,  189. 

Sovereign  dejacto.     See  Conqueror. 

Spain,  War  between,  and  England, 
without  Declaration,  81.  'fcenty 
with  Holland  (1650)  aa  to  Doctiine 
of  Fi-ee  Ships,  Free  Goods,  &c.,  262. 
Ditto  with  America  (1795,)  284. 
Ditto  with  Denmark  (1742.)  as  to 
Captures,  484.  Law  of,  relating  to 
Recaptures,  313.  See  Recaptures. 
Ordonuances  o£  ib.  Letter  of  Mr, 
Canning  to  Sir  Charles  Stuart  as  to 
the  State  of,  in  1833.  Appendix, 
756.  Despatch  of  ditto,  to  Vicomto 
de  Marcellns  on  same  Subject,  and  ' 
Mediation  of  Great  Britain,  Appen- 
dix, 753.  To  Sir  Charles  Stewart 
(March  31,  1823,)  761. 

Spanish  Bondholders,  Motion  in  House 
of  Commons  for  Letters  of  Reprisals 
to  be  granted  to,  against  Spain 
(1847,1  -IS. 

Marriages  (The,)  Discussion 

upon,  between  English  and  French 
Ministers  for  Foreign  Affaire,  674. 
Correspondence  relating  to,  ib.  Note 
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addressed  by  English  Minister  to 
Spanish  Conrt  upon,  677. 

Spark's  Life  of  Washington,  153. 

Spies,  no  Claim  for  Treatment  as  Pri- 
soners of  War,  144. 

Spinks's  (Dr.)  Ecclesiastical  and  Ad- 
miralty Reports.  See  Beports,  List 
of. 

Reports  of  Cases  in  Ad- 

mira,lty  and  Prize  Conrt  of  Appeal. 
See  Reports,  List  of. 

Squadron,  Capture  by  a  Portion  of. 
Right  of  the  whole,  to  share  in,  497. 

St.  Augaatjne  cited,  747. 

Staples,  Statute  of,  41. 

State  Pa,pers  (English,)  157,  258. 

(American,)    253,    254, 

284. 

State  Paper  Office,  Letters  in,  153. 

State  Property,  Doctrine  of  Postlimi- 
nium respecting.  680. 

States,  how  far  Relations  of,  affected 
hj  War,  103.  Prirate  and  Munici- 
cipal  Laws  of,  on  the  Subject  of  Re- 
captures of  Prize,  510. 

Status,  personal,  Application  of  Doc- 
trine of  Poatliminium  to  the,  729. 

Statutes  at  Large  (United  States,)  291, 


Statutes,  List  op,  beperrkd  to;- 

27  Edw.  m.  c.  17,  (Sta-      Paf 

tai«  of  Staples.)  41,  11 

13  Rich.  IL  c.  2,  It 

4  Hen.  V.  o  7,  1 
32  Hen.  VL  c.  23,  i; 

9  Edw.  IV.  c.  t,  i 

26Hen.  Viri.c.  13,  1] 

23  Hen.  Vni.  c.  15,  110,11 

35  Hen.  VIII.  e.  2.  1] 

5  &  6  Edw.  VL  c.  U.  i 
.■?  James  I.  c.  4,  21 

13  Ghas.  IL  c.  9,  if 

6  Acne,  oc.  13,  37,  i 

7  Geo.  11.  c.  16,  51 
9  Geo.  II.  c.  30,  2] 

13  Geo.  H.  c.  4,  6'. 

18  Geo.  IL  c.  30,  11 

22  Geo.  IL  c.  33,  4( 

29  Geo.  IL  e.  17,  21 

29  Geo.  II.  c.  34,  (Prize  Aet)4( 

7  Geo.  ni.  c.  7,  ; 

13  6eo.rn.  e.  26,  71 

22  G?o.  in.  c.  25,  6; 

37  Geo.  in;  cc.  96,  97,  e; 
59  Geo.  in.  c.  69,    111,209,21 

11  4  12  Will.  m.  c.  7,  110,  11 

2  &  3  Will.  IV  c.  92,  5^ 

3  &  4  Will.  IV.  e.  41,  197,  5^ 
I  &  2  Vict.  e.  2,  4S 
3  &  4  Vict.  c.  65,  1< 


6  &  7  Vict.  c.  38,  549 

17  &  18  Vict.  c.  18,  (Prize 

Aet,)459,500,519, 529,587,734 

17  &  18  Vict.  c.  120,  488 

17  &  18  Vict.  c.  123,  111 

Steck  (De,)  Esaais  sar  divers  Sujets 

de  Polit.,  640. 
Stein,  Abhandlungen  des  Hibrischen 

Rechts,  51T. 
Steirahook,  De  Jure  Sueton.,  119. 
Stephens  on  Pleading,  121. 
(Blackstone's,)     Commenta- 
ries, 18,  37,  109,  110. 
Stewart's   (American)   Reports.     See 

Beports,  List  o£ 
St.  Lawrence,  Eiver,  Opening  of.  Pre- 

St.  Leonards  (Lord,)  Observations  of, 
in  Parliament,  relative  to  Adyoeatea 
in  Doctors'  Commons,  549. 

Story  (Mr.  Justice,)  Decision  o^  re- 
specting Captures  made  by  private 
Captors,  139.  Opinion  of,  respect- 
ing Origin  and  Introduction  of  Rule 
of  1756,  299.  The  like,  as  to  Neu- 
tral's trading  between  Ports  and  Col- 
onies of  Belligerent  in  Time  of  War, 
311.  Opinion  of,  on  the  Subject  of 
Neutral's  Property  placed  on  board 
armed  Shipof^Enemyto  aToid  Visit 
and  Search,  440.  Decision  of,  upon 
the  general  Law  of  Ransom,  530. 
Decision  of,  on  Question  of  Effect  of 
Conquest  on  Allegiance  of  Subjects, 


737. 
Commentaries  oa 

prudence,  56,  352, 
?tory,  on  Prize  Courts, 


uity  Juris- 


Lifeof,  298,  299,  301,  311,  442. 

StowcU  (Lord,)  referred  to,  36,  55,  59, 
60,  76,  77, 101,  105,  136,  172,  178, 
189,  191,  196,  313,  227,  255,  317, 
351,  .353,  364,  390,  397,  399,  405, 
407,  411,  431,  434,  435,  440,  457, 
461,  471,  476,  495,  508,  521,  536. 
537,  582,  650,  667,  734.  Opinion 
of,  as  to  Neutrals  trading  with  the 
Colonies  of  Enemy  during  War,  303. 
Decision  of,  respecting  Doctrine  of 
Preemption,  ana  Amount  payable 
by  Captors  for  Goods  seized,  363-8. 
Opinion  of,  as  to  what  are  "  Roads," 
399.  Decision  of,  as  to  the  Compli- 
city of  the  Owners  of  Cargo  with  the 
Act  of  the  Master  of  Ship  in  Cases 
of  Breach  of  Blockade,  407.  Opi- 
nion of,  on  the  Subject  of  Visit  and 
Search,  431.  Opinion  of  on  Ships 
under  Canvoi/,  and  their  Liability  to 
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Search,  435.  Opinion  of,  as  to  Cap- 
tures made  withm  neutral  Territorj, 
456,  457.  Opinion  of,  on  Condem- 
nations of  Pnze  by  incompetent  Tri- 
bunals, Ac,  470.  Datj  of  Prize 
Courts  described  by,  536.  Ditto, 
under  Orders  in  Council  that  are  re- 
pugaant  totlie  Lawof  Nations,  537. 
Principles  andPractlce  of  Prize  Tri- 
bunals described  by, — Letter  of,  and 
of  Sir  J.  Nicholl,  to  Mr.  Jay,  551, 
596,  620,  622,  623,  625,  626.  Arga- 
ment  of,  in  Siitart  y.  Wolff,  as  to 
Power  of  Admiralty  Court  to  act  aa 
Prize  Court  during  War,  and  Juris- 
diction of  Prize  Court  over  Freight, 
App.,  767. 

Strange's Reports.  ^sEcports,  Listof. 

Stuart  (Sir  Charles,)  Letter  "of  Mr. 
Canning  to,  as  to  the  State  of  Spain 
in  1823,  App.,  756. 

Stypmannus,Adjus  marit.  Anseat.,  42. 

Suarez,  De  Legibua,  113. 

Suit  ™  Prize  Court,  Conductor  on  the 
Part  of  Captors,  563,  Within  what 
Time  it  must  be  commenced,  576. 
Eights  and  Duties  of  Claimants  in, 
582.  Pleadings  in,"  See  Pleadings. 
Evidence  in.  See  Evidence,  Further 
Proof,  &c.  Who  may  be  Witneasea 
in,  601.  Sentence  of  Court  in,  617. 
See  Sentence.  Does  not  abate  by 
Death  of  Parties  fo,  618. 

Sulphur  Monopoly,  Reprisals  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  Two  Sicilies 
concerning,  26. 

Sulpioius  (Lord  Grenville,}  Letters  of, 
320,  417.  Letter  of,  fo  the  Editor 
of  the  Poreumne,  on  the  Subject  of 
Free  Ships,  Free  Goods,  258.  Let- 
ter of,  respecting  Doctrine  of  Arided 
Neutrality,  263. 

Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
Constitution  and  Jurisdiction  of,  543. 
Jurisdiction  and  Deeiaiona  of,  in 
Matters  of  Dispute  between  different 
States  of  the  Union,  740. 

Sweden,  counter  Declaration  t«  Den. 
mark,  as  to  the  Eight  of  Neutral 
to  famish  Troops  to  Belligerent 
pursuant  to  a  Treaty,  206,  De- 
claration of  Neutrality  by,  in  War 
between  England  and  France  against 
Russia  (1854^6,)  207.  Correspon- 
dence relative  thereto,  219.  Con- 
duct of,  in  relation  to  the  Armed 
Neutralities,  279.  Law  of,  relating 
to  Ee  captures,  517.  See  Recaptures, 
Treaties  of  (1691  and  1812,)  with 
England,  relating  to  Contraband, 
377.      Treaty   with    England  and 


France  (1855.)  preserving  Balance 
of  Power  in  Europe,  App.,  852. 


Tacitus,  Annales,  140. 

Tallevrand  (Prince  de,)  M^moire 
EaisonnSe  Dy,  on  the  Treatment  of 
the  King  ofSaxonjbj  the  European 
Powers  in  1814,  App.,  781. 

Tar,  considered  as  Contraband  of  War, 
357.     See  Contraband. 

Taunton' sEeports.  See  Reports,  Liat  of. 

Tenders,  Eight  to  Share  in  Joint  Cap- 
tures, 496.     See  Joint  Capturea. 

Tenterden  (Lord,)  193,  194,  195. 

Terceira,  Affair  of, — Civil  War  between. 
Donna  Maria  11.  and  Don  Miguel, 
as  to  the  Throne  of  Portugal ;  Con- 
duct of  Great  Britain  in,  229. 

Texas,  Treaty  with  France,  292. 

Thebans  (The,)  Debts  due  from  tlie 
Thesaahans  to,  700. 

Theasaliana  (The,)  Case  of  Debt  due 
from,  to  the  Thebans,  700. 

Thorshaven.  and  its  Dependencies,  Case 
of  the  Capitulation  of,— Judgment 
of  Lord  Stowoll,  177. 

Thurloe's  State  Papers,  437,  438. 

Thurlow  (Lord  Chancellor,)  on  Abro- 
gation of  Treaties  by  Peace  of 
Amiens,  673. 

Tilsit,  Peace  of,  respecting  Hesse-Cas- 
sei,  709,  717. 

Timber.     See  Ship  Timber. 

Times  (The,)  Report  of  Debate  in 
House  of  Commons,  respecting  Am- 
nesty to  Crimean  Tartars,  64.  As 
to  Treaty  of  Peace,  645. 

Tindal's  History,  82,  84. 

Titius,  in  Observat.  ad.  Lauterbach, 
Observat.  (1438,)  690. 

Trading,  with  Enemy  during  War, 
without   License  of  Sovereign,  ille- 

fal,  103.  Eelaxation  of  strict  Rights 
y  England,  during  War  with  Russia 
(1854-6,)  in  favour  of  her  S  '  " 


Traits  des  Prises  Maritimes,  dane 
lequel  on  a  rffondu  en  partie  le 
Traits  du  Valin,  en  I'appropriant  ii 
la  Legislation  nouvelle,  par  MM.  A. 
de  Pistoye  et  Ch.  Duverdy  (Paris, 
1855.)  SeePiatoye  (De)  et  Duverdy 
(De.) 

Transfer — of  Enemy's  Ships  in  War, 
606.     See  Ships. 

Transitu,  Transfer  of  Ship  and  Cargo 
in,  608. 

Transports,  Eight  of,  to  share  in  joint 
Captures,  498. 
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Treatiea,  Coosideration  of  eertain  Clau- 
ses generally  inserted  in  Treaties, 
and  in  relation  to  the  Subject  of  Re- 
captures, 528.  Abrogation  of,  660- 
672.  Debates  in  Parliament  upon 
the  Treaty  of  Amiens  (1802,)  Ex- 
tracts from,  App,,  855,  Made  pre- 
vioas  to  War,  how  affected  by  War 
and  subsequent  Peace,  660,  Effect 
of  Si;enMin,667,App.,860.  Haybe 
in  Parts  of  different  Character,  per- 
manent or  temporary,  668. 

-(referred  to)  between  England 

and  Holland  (1654  and  1667)  as  to 
Reprisals,  16.  Between  France  and 
Holland  (1669,)  ditto,  16.  Of  Rys- 
wick  and  of  Utrecht  (1T13,)  ditto, 
ib.  Of  Versailles  (1789,)  between 
Prance  and  England,  ditto,  ib.  Com- 
mercial Treaty  (1789)  between 
France  and  England,  ib.  Trea-^  of 
Breslau  (1742,)  25.  Between  Eng- 
land and  Kingdom  of  Two  SicUies 
(1816,)  as  to  the  granting  Mercan- 
tile Privilegea  to  England,  27.  Con- 
taining Provisions  for  Allowance 
of  Time  to  Enemy's  Subjects,  for 
"Withdrawal  of  Goods  and  Persons 
from  belligerent  Country  in  Time  of 
War,  40.  Of  Utrecht  (1718,)  78. 
Of  Ais-la-Chapelle  (1743,)  between 
France  and  Spain,  84.  Between  N, 
A.  United  States  and  Colnmbia,  117. 
Ditto  and  Venezuela,  ib.  Ditto  and 
Chili,  ib.  Relating  to  the  Confisca- 
tion of  Debts  due  to  Enemies  (See 
List  of;)  134.  Of  Munster  of  1643, 
210,  225.  Relating  to  the  Passage 
through  Neutral's  Territories  of  Ene- 
my's Forces,  225-G.  Of  Upsal,  be- 
tween Cromwell  and  Christina 
(April,  1654,)  260.  Eclating  to  the 
Freedom  of  Commerce,  but  not  con- 
taining Maxim  of  Pree  Ships,  Free 
Goods,  (See  List,)  260.  Between 
England  and  Holland  (1662,)  ib. 
Containing  Stipulations  that  IVee 
Ships  make  Free  Goods  [See  List,) 
261.  Ditto,from  1642  to  1713, 237- 
69.  Ditto,  from  1713  fo  1780  (Date 
of  First  Armed  Neutrality,)  267. 
Comm^eial,  from  1643  to  1715,  hut 
silent  as  to  the  Maxim  ofl^-ee  Ships, 
Free  Goods,  &c.,  {See  List  of,) 
256,  Between  France  and  Ham- 
bnrg  (1769,)  260.  Between  France 
and  Mecklenburgh-Schwerin  (1779,) 
269.  Of  Alliani^  to  the  First  Armed 
Neutrality,  272.  Between  England 
and  Denmark,  as  to  Contraband,  275. 
During  Interval  between  First  and 


Second  Armed  Neutralities,  m.  Of 
Alliance,  to  the  Seeoitd  Armed  Neu- 
trality, 236.  Between  Russia  and 
England  (1801,)  as  to  Free  Ships, 
Free  Goods,  288.  From  1801  to 
1854,  on  the  same  Subject,  289-297. 
Provisions  in  Treaties,  not  renewed 
in  subsequent  Treaties,  Argument 
as  to  continuing  in  force,  290.  Of 
Commerce  between  England  and 
the  United  Slates  (1794,)  346.  Con- 
taining Proviaions  as  to  Neutrals 
trading  between  Enemy's  Ports, 
309-10.  Relating  to  the  Doctrine 
of  Preemption  in  Cases  of  Contra- 
band, 362.  Between  England  and 
Russia  (1797  and  1801,)  as  to  Con- 
traband, 375.  Between  England 
and  Denmark  (1780,)  as  to  ditto, 
376.  Between  England  and  Sweden 
(1812,)  as  to  ditto,  377.  Ditto  of 
1691,  ib.  Of  Kiel,  of  1814,  ib.  Re- 
lating to  Contraband  in  which  Eng- 
land is  not  concerned  (See  List,}  380, 
Containing  Articles,  specifying  what 
shall,  and  what  shall  not  be  consi- 
dered as  Contraband  (SfeeList,)  362. 
Of  Washington  (:843,)  421.  Re- 
lating to  the  Right  of  TtsU  and 
Search  and  Convoy  (See  List.)  442- 
6.  With  N.  A.  United  States  (1794,) 
as  to  Distance  from  Coast  wtthiu 
which  no  Capture  should  be  made, 
455.  Of  the  United  States  with 
Portugal  (1831,)  478.  Alteringthe 
general  International  Law,  respect- 
ing the  Non-interference  of  Neutrals 
as  to  Prizes  brought  into  their  Ports 
(See  List  of,)  483.  Of  Commerce, 
between  France  and  England  (1786,) 
512.  Of  Uti'echt  (1713,)  between 
Louis  SIV.  and  Frederick  William 
of  Prussia,  653,  675,  676.  Of  Peace 
(1783,)  between  France  and  Eng- 
land, 653.  Of  Uti^cht,  675,  676. 
Between  England  and  United  States 
(of  1783,)  as  to  Eight  of  Fishery, 
668.  Ditto,  of,  1830,  as  to  Ameri- 
can Subjects  holding  Land  in  Eng- 
land,inOetober,1795,670,  Peaceof 
Tilsit  (1807,)  V09-717.  Treaty  be- 
tween France,  England,  and  Austria, 
guaranteeing  Independence  of  Tur- 
key, App.,  810.  Peace  with  Russia 
(1854,)  App.,  813.  Treatybetween 
Russia  and  Turkey,  limiting  their 
Naval  Force  in  Black  Sea,  App., 
824,  Ditto  vrAh  France  and  Eng- 
land (1856,)  respecting  the  Aland 
Islands,  App.,  815. 
Treaty  ol  Peace,  Negotiations  for,  by 
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whom  may  be  made,  643.  Where 
thej  should  be  catriedon,  644.  From 
what  Time  Treaty  takes  Effect, 
645,  Effect  of,  upon  Matters  of 
public  Eight,  650.  Bales  of  Inter- 
pretation of,  G5I.  Legal  Preaump- 
tion  from  Silencein,  651.  Different 
Terms  upon  which  it  may  be  based, 
ib.  Presumption  irom  Silence  ic, 
with  respect  to  immovable  and 
iaovahle  Property  acquired  bj  War, 
652.     Effect  of  Silence  in,  654. 

Tribuaaux  de  Commerce  of  France,  544. 

Truce,  Nature  of,  164.  Mode  of  propo- 
sing a,  ib.  Who  may  sanction,  165. 
When  for  a  long  Period,  Ratifica- 
tion of  Sovereifpi  neces3ary,jb.  Cap- 
tares  made  during,  must  be  restored, 
ib.  Interpretation  of  Terms  used  in 
Covenants  of,  166,  Effect  of,  npon 
Parties  to  a,  ib.  What  is  lawful  and 
what  unlawful  for  Belligerents  to  do 
during,  ib.  No  Declaration  of  War 
necessary  after  Expiration  of  a,  168. 
Conditions  of  Truce  being  broken, 
Hostiliti.es  may  commence  mstantiy, 
ib.     Penalty  for  Breaking,  ib. 

Tucker's  "  Light  of  NatureJ''  746.  See 
Search. 

Tarkey,  Independence  of,  recognized  by 
Treaty  of;Pari3  (1856,)  Prefece,  p, 
i.,  and  App.,  810,  Treatyof  (Paris) 
Peace  with  Russia  (1854,)  App., 
813.  Ditto  with  Kussia  (1856,)  limit- 
ing Naval  Force  in  Black  Sea,  App., 
824.  Firman  and  Hatti-Sherif  of 
the  Sultan,  relative  to  Reforms,  &c., 
in  App.,  839. 

Twiss  (Dr.Travers,)  The  Oregon  Ques- 
tion examined  by,  referred  to,  668, 

.     670,672. 

Two  Sicilies  (The,)  Reprisals  by  Great 
Britain  againit  (1840,)  concerning 
Sulphur  Monopoly,  26. 

U, 

United  Provinces,  Treaty  of  tie,  with 
Great  Britain  (1654),  as  to  Cap- 
tures, 458, 

United  States  (Norti  American),  See 
America  (United  States  of).  Sta- 
tutes at  Large  of  tiie,  referred  to, 
291,  381.     Constitution  of  the,  642. 

University,  Prussian,  of  Breslau,  De- 
cision respecting  the  Confiscation 
hi  Napoleon  I.  of  Debt  due  from 
douQt  Von  Hahn  to  Prince  of  Heaee- 
Caasel,  712. 

,  Solsiein,  of  Kiel,  Decision 

of  the,  on  same  Subject,  712, 


EX.  651 

Unlivery  of  Cargo,  Sy  Order  of  Court, 
asto  Freightage,  622.  See  Freight. 
When  under  hostile  Embargo  on 
neutral  Ships,  623.  See  Cargo,  (7n- 
Uveri/  of. 

Upsal,  Treaty  of  (1654),  between 
Cromwell  and  Christina,  relating  to 
Neutral  Ships  carrying  Enemy's 
Goods,  260,  365. 

Usages  of  War,  143, 

Utrecht,  Treaty  of,  as  to  Abrogation 
of,  by  subsequent  Treaties,  675. 

the    Mesiean 


Blockade  iu  reference  to  the,  675. 


Vahn,  Ordonnanoe  de  la  Marine,  11, 
13,14,15,16,18,  21,  75,  105,  328, 
247,  248,  271,  308,  345,  357,  361, 
419,  435,  467,  468,  481,  487,  512, 
613,520,523,  525,  626,  632,  364, 
569,  572,  580,  686,  587,  588,  591, 
592,  593,  595,  600,  629,  633,  647. 

,  Trait6  des  Prises,  312, 313,  535, 

580. 

Vattel,  11,  13;  23,  24,  25,  41,  44,  75, 
84,  95,  97,  116,  116,  117,  134,  135, 
136,  137,  139,  142,  143,  144,  146, 
147,  148,  168,  159,  163,  166,  167, 
219,  220,  223,  224,  227,  238,  256, 
307,  332,  333,  344,  348,  350,  357, 
394,  419,  435,  439,  460,  467,  503, 
504,  638,  646,  664,  665,  669,  691, 
693,  698,  703,  732,  723,  724,  7.33, 
744,  745. 

Venetian  Edict  (1779),  relative  to  the 
Neutrality  of  Venice,  468. 

Versailles, Treaty  of  (1783),  between 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain, 
277. 

Vesey's  Reports.  See  Reports,  List 
of. 

Vesey  and  Beame's  Reports.  See  Re- 
ports, List  of. 

Vianius,  64S. 

Virgilius,  ^n.,  145,  146. 

Visit  and  Search,  417.  Provision  in 
Second  Armed  Neutrality,  respect- 
in|  Ship  under  Convoy,  286.  When 
Bight  may  be  exercised,  417.  Opi- 
nion of  the  N.  A.  United  States  on 
the  Subject  of,  421.  Where  Right 
may  be  exercised,  424.  Duty  of 
neutral  States  respecting  Prizes,  ib. 
By  what  Kinds  of  Force  Bighi  may 
be  exercised,  425.  HowEighfcmay 
be  exercised,  428,  Decision  of  the 
American  Courts,  in  the  Case  of  the 
Marianna  Flora,  429.  Opinion  of 
Lord  Slowell,  431,  Upon  wliat  Kind 
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of  Propertj  Eight  maj  be  eseteiaed, 

433.  Consequences  of  Resistance 
by  Neutral  to  the  Exercise  of  Right, 

434.  Ships  under  Convoy,  Opinion 
of  Lord  Stowell  npon  Subject  of, 

435.  Neutral  Property  on  board  an 
armed  Ship  of  the  Enemy,  Opinion 
of  Mr.  Justice  Story,  440.  Treaties 
affirmino,  modifying,  ortating  away 
Riffht  of,  442.  Treaty  of  the  Pyre- 
nees between  France  and  Spain,  ib. 
Treaties  of  the  Armed  Neutralities 
of  1801)  and  1801,  as  to  Convoy,  443, 
Provisions  therein  relating  to  Con- 
voy, ib.  List  of  other  Treaties  re- 
lating to  Subject  of,  446. 

Voet,  Ad  Pandect,  2,  3,  4, 5, 1 13,  697. 

,  De  Jure  Militari,  244,  680,  697, 

,  Comm.  ad  Pandectas,  461,  463, 

680,  776.  Extract  from,  on  the 
Subject  De  Captivis  ei  Postlimmis, 
et  redemptis  ah  hostibus,  App., 
776, 

VonHahn  (Count),Debtdue  to  Prince 
of  Hesse-Cassel.  Confiscation  of, 
by  Napoleon  L,  711.  Decision  re- 
specting, by  the  MecWenbaxg  Coart 
of  Justice,  712,  Decision  by  the 
Prussian  University  of  Breslau,  713, 
Decision  by  the  Holsteio  University 
of  Kiel,  713. 

VonHardenberg  (Prince),  ChaTuxUor, 
Declaration  of,  respecting  the  Pos- 
sessions of  Land  in  Hesse-Csssel, 
confiscated  by  Napoleon  I,,  717, 


■Waite's  State  Papers  (American,)  204, 
205,  456.     See  State  Papers. 

War,  Daty  of  Nations  to  exhanst  all 
Means  for  preventing,  2,  B;^  ^^^ 
tiation,  ib.  By  Arbitration,  ib.  See 
Arbitration.  Third  Powers  com- 
pelling States  to  make  Peace,  6.  Be- 
toTsion,  a  Means  of  Redress  for 
Breaches  of  Comity,  8,  Causes  of, 
44,  Admonitions  of  Orotius  as  to, 
44,  State  may  lawfully  mate  War 
to  assist  an  Atty  or  Third  State,  49. 
For  Injuries  caused  by  culpable  Im- 
prudence or  Injuries  quasi  delicti,  ib. 
Case  of  Mr.  M'Leod,  Arrest  of,  by 
Americans,  on  Charge  of  Murder, 
(1841),  and  Correspondence  con- 
cerning, 50.  State  denying  or  plead- 
ing Ignorance  of  the  Act  of  its  Sub- 
jects ;  ignorantia  faeti  et  juris,  53. 
Injuriea  through  Ignorance  of  the 
Law,  ignorantia  juris,  36.  Cases  of 
Injury  through  invincible  Necessity, 


60.  All  Laws  ought  to  be  intelligi- 
ble, and  promulgated  to  prevent  Plea 
of  Ignorance,  62.     Causes  not  justi- 

Eng,  64,  CausEe  Belli  Justificte. — 
tter  of  Hr.  Canning  to  Sir  C  Stu- 
art, App,,  756,  Its  general  and  ne- 
cessary Characteristics,  67.  Eight 
of,  regulated  by  a  Code,  68,  Wanton 
Devastation  of  an  Enemy's  Territo- 
ry, or  Cruelty  to  Subjects  unjustifi- 
able, 68.  Practices,  legal  and  iEo- 
gal,  during,  73.  Perfidy  illegal,  74. 
Declaration  of,  unnecessary,  75,  In- 
stances cited  where  no  Declaration, 
76.  Prizes  captured  before  Declara- 
''■■— ,  Restoration  of,  84.  Hovr  decla- 


red, 95.  Necessi^  for  some  Proela- 
mation  or  Manijesfo  previous 


96. 


Advantages  derived  therefrom,  ib. 
Law  of  England  as  to  Declaration 
of,  98.  Existence  of)  between  two 
States,  when  Declaration  made  by 
the  one  only,  and  not  recognized  by 
the  other,  101.  How  it  afiects  the 
Relations  of  all  States,  103.  Effect 
0^  npon  the  Property  and  Persons 
of  the  Subject  of  the  belligerent 
State,  104.  Trading  with  Enemy's 
Country  during,  without  License  of 
Sovereign,  Penalty  for,  105.  Relax- 
ation of  strict  Bights  of  Inhibition 
by  England,  during  War  with  Rus- 
sia (1854-6),  lOS,  Contracts  m&d.^, 
and  l^•ansa<!tions  entered  into  with 
Enemyduring,  void,  108,  109,  Right 
of  Stale  to  call  home  Subjects  from 
foreign  Lands,  in  Time  of,  109-113. 
Right  of  State  to  forbid  Subjects  serv- 
ing Enemy,  ib,  Subjects  adhering 
to  the  Kind's  Enemies,  110.  Deal- 
ings with  Russian  Securities  during 
War  (1854-6),  a  Misdemeanor  by 
Stat.  17  &  18  Viet,  c,  123,  Ul.  Ef- 
fect of,  npon  Sobjects  of  Allies,  113. 
Effect  of,  upon  the  Person  and  Pro- 
perty of  the  Enemy,  114.  Subject 
resident  in  the  Country  of  adverse 
Belligerent  under  Safe  Conduct, 
lis.  Liability  of  Person  and  Pro- 
perty of  Enemy  subject  to  Seizure 
and  Confiscation,  ib.  Effect  of,  upon 
Property  of  Enemies  ^ii«j'a%,  118. 
Permission  of  Foreigners  to  remain 
and  carry  on  Business  in  Country  of 
Beiiigerent,  ib.  Warning  and  Al- 
lowance of  Time  to  Foreigners  to 
departfrom  belligerent  Country,^  116, 
118,  Incapacities  of  alien  in^ii'irfKa^ 
Bnemy,andniien  Corjtoration  to  Eue 
during,  121.  National  Character  of 
a  Person  tested  by  Place  of  his  Do- 
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micile,  114,  123.  Neutral  Mercliant 
trading  with  Enemy  or  in  Baemy'a 
Country,  130.  Effect  of  Declaration 
of,  in  recalling  Subjects  home  from 
foreign  Country,  131.  Right  of  con- 
fiscating private  DebU  of  Enemy, 
133.  Ditto,  public  DebU  of,  135. 
Dittfl,  imiaovahle  Property  of,  ib. 
Property  wrongfully  Beiaed  before 
War  must  be  restored,  136.  Who 
may  make,  137.  Who  may  capture 
Enemy'flPropertyduring,137.  Seiz- 
ing Enemy's  Property  without  Aa- 
thority  of  Crown,  ib.  All  Captures 
enure  to  the  Crown,  138,  189.  Cor- 
porations or  Societies  making,  139. 
Means  lawful  and  unlawful  for  car- 
rying on,  140.  Belligerent's  Bighi 
oyer  Person  of  the  Enemy  and  Pri- 
soner, 141.  What  Persons  uot 
entilJed  to  be  treated  as  Prisoners  of 
War,  144.  Intercourse  between 
Enemies  during,  145.  Belligerents 
must  keep  Faith  with  each  other 
with  respect  to  Usages  of,  Ac.,  146, 
156,   159.     Nature  and  Extent  of 


,  148.  See  Safe 
Conduct.  Cases  in  which  extreme 
and  seTece Rights  of  Warhavebeen 
exercised,  147.  Case  of  Lee,  an 
American  General,  captured  and 
impriaoned  by  British  during  War, 
1776,150.  Ditto,  of  Captain  Asgill, 
British  Officer,  condemned  to  Death 
by  Americans,  by  way  of  Retaliation 
against  British  for  Death  of  an 
American  Officer,  150.  Ditto,  of 
Major  Andr6  (1779),  British  Officer, 
executed  bv  Americans  as  a  Spy, 
153.  Conauct  of  French  towards 
English  Army  during  M-eiu:h  Revo- 
lution (1794),  and  Peninsular  War 
(1810),  154.  Ditto,  of  Russian 
Troops  during  War  (1854-7),  158. 
Ransom  of  Prisoners  during,  ib. 
Eights  and  Privileges  of  Carid 
Ships,  161.  Conventions,  general 
and  particular,  during  War,  163. 
Tivcea  in,  Nature  of,  &c.,  164. 
Capitulations  and  Ransoms,  163. 
Booty  and  Prize,  186.  Jurisdiction 
of  Military  Courts,  ib.  Crown  may 
dispose  of  Prizes  captured  asit  thinks 
proper,  1 90,  Claim  for  Booty  usually 
referred  by  Crown  to  Lords  of  Trea- 
sury for  Consideration,  192.  Ques- 
tions relating  to  Booty  and  Prise  not 
triable  in  any  Municipal  Court,  193. 
Distinction  betweeaj^wiZjc  and  pri- 
vate Property  of  Sovereign,  ib.  'Tri- 
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bunal  of  Trustees  recommended  by 
Lords  of  Treasury  to  decide  in  Ques- 
tions of  Booty,  &c.,  objectionable, 
19G.  Jurisdiction  of  Privy  Council 
in  Cases  of  Booty,  197.  The  like, 
of  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  ib. 
Rights  and  Privileges  of  Neutrals 
during.  See  Neutrals.  Public  Ships 
of  Rule  respecting  their  sharing  in 
joint  Captures,  491.  What  consti- 
tutes a  Vessel  of,  521.  Transfer  of 
Shi^a  of,  during,  008,  See  Ships. 
Subject  of  one  Belligerent  withdraw- 
ing Property  from  the  Country  of 
the  other  on  account  of,  must  do  so 
within  reasonable  Time,  613.  Mode 
of  ending,  and  re-establishing  Peace, 
638.  See  Peace.  Declaration  of 
Cessation  o(,  640.  Treaties  entered 
into  before,  how  affected  by  War  and 
subsequent  Peace,  660.  See  Trea- 
ties- Doctrine  of  Postliminium, 
where,  how,  &e.,  applied  to  Property 
of  States  and  Subjects  after  Cessa- 
tion of,  680.     See  Postliminium. 

Ward,  an  Inquiry  into  the  Manner  of 
the  Commencement  of  different 
Wars,  &e.,  75,  80,  81, 82, 84,  35, 8G, 
90,  92,  255. 

—  Law  of  Nations,  209,  255,  259, 
260,  264,  265. 

,  Treatise  on  the  relative  Rights 

and  Duties  of  Belligerents,  245, 255, 
258, 259, 260,262, 264, 265, 266, 267, 
268,276,280,282,283,317,333,345, 
360, 362. 

Washington,  Treaty  of,  of  1842,  421. 

WehsUirlAmerican  ForeiffnMinisler), 
Correspondence  with,  respecting 
Case  of  M'Leod,  52.  Discussion  wit£ 
Lord  Ashbnrton  {British  Minister), 
on  the  Subject  of  Neutral  Territory, 
434,  458. 

,  Works,  434. 

Wellington  (Duke  of),  Deapatclies  of, 
158. 

Westphalia,  Jerome  Bonaparte  made 
King  of,  by  Napoleon  I.,  Confisca- 
tion of  Debts,  &c.,  of  Scsse-Cassel, 
709. 

Wcstphaliens  Monnmenta  inedita,  516. 

Wheaton's  American  Eeports.  See 
Reports,  List  of. 

,  Elements  of  International 

Law,  11,  75,  204,  205, 224,  258,  285, 
290,  292,  293,  296,  298,  348,  380, 
430,  453,  456,  467,  478,  668,   669, 

History,  218,  238,  278,  279, 

292,  536, 

Wheaton,  on  the  RJghtof  Search,  421. 
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